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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


The Iglesia Filipina Independiente (IFI, proclaimed in 1902 as a con- 
sequence of ecclesial and political nationalistic resistance against the 
colonization of the Philippines) and the Old Catholic Churches of the 
Union of Utrecht (established as a union in 1889, bringing together 
churches that existed out of communion with the Bishop of Rome 
due to their disagreement with the theological, ecclesiological, and 
canonical claims as summed up in the 1870 constitution Pastor Aeter- 
nus of the First Vatican Council) all understand themselves as auton- 
omous national churches consisting of one or more local churches 
(= dioceses).' During the 100-125 years after the IFI came into exis- 
tence as a national church (consisting of a communion of dioceses) 
and the Union of Utrecht (consisting of a communion of national 
churches, some of which are constituted as a communion of multi- 
ple local churches, and some of which are not) was constituted, these 
two churches have gone through significant developments concern- 
ing their ecclesiological self-understanding. This study will compare 
these developments with each other in order to gain a better under- 
standing of both. In the IFI, the development of the church’s self- 
understanding mainly took place through discussions at the level of 
the national church; in the Union of Utrecht such discussions took 
place at the levels of both the individual national churches and at the 
level of the Union of Utrecht as a whole. In spite of the fact that it 
might be worthwhile to compare the historical development of the 
self-understanding of an individual member of the Union of Utrecht 
with that of the IFI, here the focus will be on the ecclesiological dis- 
courses on the level of the IFI as a national church and on the level 
of the Union of Utrecht as a communion of national churches, which, 
as such, is also an ecclesial reality (and can hence be referred to as a 
“church”), and whose members, following the example of the Churches 
of the Anglican Communion, entered into full communion with IFI 


! For definitions, see below, 2.1.1. 
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en bloc on the basis of a shared theology and ecclesiology in 1965.’ In 
other words, the comparison is not concerned with the histories of the 
two churches as such, but with their developing reflection on what it 
means to be a church. In the case of the IFI, the reflection considered 
in this study takes place at the level of the national church, and in the 
case of the Union of Utrecht, this reflection takes place at the level of 
a supra-national communion of churches. 

A specific incentive for comparing the developments of these two 
ecclesiological discourses is that both the Union of Utrecht and the 
IFI seem to share to a considerable extent a development from a pri- 
mary ecclesiological self-understanding as a national church (IFI) or 
as acommunion of national churches (Union of Utrecht) to a primary 
self-understanding as communions of local churches existing as a sin- 
gle national church (IFI) and as a communion of local churches that 
happen to be organized as national churches (Union of Utrecht). This 
study therefore asks the question whether, and if so, to what extent, 
one can indeed speak of two parallel ecclesiological developments. 

In order to realize the intended comparison, this study researches 
the historical development of the ecclesiological self-understanding 
of these churches using a comparative historical perspective. Thus, it 
sheds light on the development of both churches, both seen in their 
own light, in the light of each other’s development, and in the context 
of a broader frame of reference.’ In doing so, it provides broad out- 
lines of the development of Old Catholic and IFI ecclesiological self- 
understanding, which is relevant considering the fact that no recent 
(more extensive) overviews of these subjects are currently available.‘ 
Before turning to further methodological considerations and the com- 
parison proper, however, here first a brief overview of the relationship 


? See Lewis Bliss Whittemore, Struggle for Freedom. History of the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church (Greenwich: SPCK, 1961), pp. 200-2, and below 5.1.4. 

> On methodology, see below, 2.2. 

* In English, two more recent contributions on the Old Catholic Churches of the 
Union of Utrecht are: Urs von Arx, “The Old Catholic Churches of the Union of 
Utrecht,’ in The Christian Church. An Introduction to the Major Traditions, ed. Paul 
Avis (London: SPCK, 2002), 157-85, and Jan Visser, "The Old Catholic Churches of 
the Union of Utrecht,’ International Journal for the Study of the Christian Church 3 
(2003), 68-84. For the IFI, see below, 3.3. - In January 2009, Dr. Eleuterio J. Revollido 
defended his doctoral dissertation at the Santo Tomas University (Manila), covering 
the history of the IFI under its first ten Obispos Maximos (1902-2005), but it has not 
been released in its final form yet and could not be consulted for this study. 
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of the IFI and the Union of Utrecht will be given in order to provide 
a first impression of the topic at hand. 

The relationship between the IFI and the Churches of the Union 
of Utrecht has gone through a number of stages, the first of which is 
characterized by the correspondence between Bishop Eduard Herzog 
of the Old Catholic Church of Switzerland,’ acting as representative of 
the international synod of bishops of the Union of Utrecht, the Inter- 
national Bishops’ Conference (IBC),° and the IFI’s first Obispo Maximo 
(OM, ‘leading bishop’) Gregorio Aglipay.” This correspondence was 


° Eduard Herzog (August 1, 1841, Schóngau - March 26, 1924, Bern) was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1867 following studies in Luzern, Tübingen, Freiburg i.B., and 
Solothurn. From 1868 onward, the taught exegesis and church history at the theologi- 
cal institute of Luzern. Following the First Vatican Council, Herzog became one of 
the leaders of the opposition against the new papal dogmas in Switzerland and left his 
country (and the Roman Catholic Church) in 1872 in order to become vicar of the 
newly founded Old Catholic parish of Krefeld (Germany). Returning to Switzerland 
in the next year, in order to become vicar of Olten, Herzog served as parish priest of 
the parish of Bern as well as professor of theology at the catholic faculty of theology 
in the same city from 1876 onwards. In the same year, the Old Catholic synod elected 
him to the episcopate of the Old Catholic Church of Switzerland. Herzog remained 
in this office, while retaining his professorship and, for most of the time, his parish 
duties, until his death. On Herzog’s theology and the Old Catholic Church of Swit- 
zerland, see below, 3.1.3. 

6 See Wim H. de Boer and Peter-Ben Smit, Die frühen Beziehungen zwischen der 
IFI und der Utrechter Union,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 98 (2008), 122-44, 
169-90; Aglipay does not seem to have viewed Herzog as representing a larger commu- 
nion of churches. However, Herzog made sure to consult with the other bishops of the 
Union of Utrecht both through correspondence and at IBC meetings and demanded 
from Aglipay what was prescribed by the statutes of the IBC, namely to subscribe to 
the doctrinal and disciplinary standards of the IBC if he wished to be consecrated. In 
the main text, the (English) abbreviation ‘IBC’ will be used; in footnotes the (German) 
abbreviation ‘IBK’ will be used consistently: the earliest statements by this body were 
all in German and it is more convenient to use one and not two acronyms. 

7 Gregorio Labayan Aglipay (alternatively: Gregorio Aglipay y Labayan; May 8, 
1860, Bathe Ilocos Norte - September 1, 1940, Manila) studied from 1876 at the Cole- 
gio San Juan de Letran (Manila) and from 1883 at the seminary in Vigan. He was 
ordained to the priesthood on December 21, 1889 and served subsequently as an 
assistant priest in various parishes, finally in Victoria, Tarlac. In the context of the 
Philippine revolution, Aglipay served as military chaplain and was commissioned 
to organize the church in areas of the Philippines that were under the control of 
the revolutionary government, for this, he was excommunicated in 1899. During the 
Philippine-American War, Aglipay served as guerilla general and, shortly after the 
end of this war, he was made Obispo Maximo of the newly proclaimed Iglesia Filipina 
Independiente (August 3, 1902); he remained in this office until his death. In 1935, he 
ran for the office of president of the Commonwealth of the Philippines. See for more 
details and literature, below, 3.3.3. 
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terminated because of doctrinal disagreements in 1912.* The second 
phase of these contacts was initiated by the IFI in 1947, inviting Adolf 
Küry,’ then Bishop of the Old Catholic Church of Switzerland, to take 
part in the consecration of three IFI bishops by Anglican (ECUSA)" 
bishops," and may be seen to culminate in the 1965 agreement of full 


$ See De Boer and Smit, ‘Beziehungen’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 6). See also the obser- 
vations of Adolf Küry, ‘Kirchliche Chronik’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 38 
(1948), 136-49, there 145: “Aglipay hatte Beziehungen mit dem Altkatholizismus 
Europas angeknüpft. Sein Misstrauen gegen die spanische Kirche übertrug er auf 
andere fremde Kirchen. Dazu kam, dass er bezüglich der Lehre seine eigene Wege 
ging, altchristliche Dogmen aufgab und ein neues Glaubensbekenntnis aufstellte, 
trotzdem aber am katholischen Charakter der Kirche festhalten wollte. Er näherte 
sich den Unitariern, und Vertreter seiner Kirche habe in der Folge an Kongressen 
des freien Protestantismus teilgenommen. Die bischöfliche Kirche distanzierte sich 
von ihm, und auch die Beziehungen mit den Altkatholiken hörten auf, als Bischof 
Dr. E. Herzog in Bern den im Jahre 1912 herausgegebenen Katechismus Aglipays 
einer verdienten Kritik unterwarf. 

? On Adolf Küry (July 21, 1870, Basel - November 26, 1956, Bern), see Walter 
Troxler, ‘Küry, Adolf,’ BBKL IV (1992), 777-8; Hans A. Frei, ‘Küry, Adolf, Histo- 
risches Lexikon der Schweiz 7 (Basel: Schwabe, 2008), 519, and the literature referred to 
there. After pastorates in Starrkirch and Luzern, Kúry was Bishop of the Old Catholic 
Church of Switzerland from 1924 until 1955 and until 1940 simultaneously professor 
for Church History, Canon Law, and Liturgics (from 1933 onwards) at the Catholic 
Faculty of Theology of the University of Berne. 

© Throughout this study, the “Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America, otherwise known as “Ihe Episcopal Church’ will be referred to with the 
acronym ‘ECUSA, which is the most current in ecumenical usage (exception: in quo- 
tations and titles). 

1 See e.g. Terry [sic] J. Revollido, The Dialectical Interplay between Nationalism and 
Ecumenism in the Iglesia Filipina Independiente. A Historical Investigation from the 
Leadership of Bishop Gregorio Aglipay to Bishop Isabelo de los Reyes Jr. (1902-1971) 
(M.Th. thesis, South East Asia Graduate School of Theology, 2001), pp. 66-7, repro- 
ducing Küry’s answer in full. Recalling the earlier contacts with Herzog, Küry notes 
that by receiving the gift of apostolic succession, the IFI can now be recognized as 
a full member of the one Catholic Church. The three IFI bishops to be consecrated 
were: Isabelo de los Reyes Jr., Manuel Aguilar and Gerardo Bayaca. Consecrators 
were: Norman S. Binsted, Robert Franklin Wilner, and Harry Sherbourne Kennedy, 
see Norman S. Binsted, “Statement Concerning the Philippine Independent Church,’ 
Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church 17 (1948), 138-9, and idem, 
Iglesia Filipina Independiente (Philippine Independent Church) (n.p., 1957). See fur- 
ther also Mary Doritha Clifford, ‘Iglesia Filipina Independiente: The Revolutionary 
Church,’ in Studies in Philippine Church History, ed. Gerald Anderson (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1969), 223-55, there 253. As noted, Kúry himself had been invited to 
this consecration, but was unable to attend; see Ramon A. Alipit, “The Position of the 
Philippine Independent Church,’ Southeast Asian Journal of Theology 4 (1962), 32-6, 
reproducing on 34 the letter of Küry to Binsted, of August 21, 1948, thanking for the 
invitation but referring to ‘circumstances’ that prevent him from travelling. 
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communion. As was indicated by Andreas Rinkel,” at that point the 
Archbishop of Utrecht, this agreement would remain a mere formality 
for the years to come, however.'* This changed from the early 1980s 
onwards, when a third phase of contacts began. In this period, more 
personal contacts between clergy of the IFI and of the Old Catholic 
Churches of the Union of Utrecht were established,'* notably through 
the agency of Ilse Brinkhues'* on the Old Catholic side and Bishop 
Tito E. Pasco on the side of the IFI.'° Thus, the IFI began to be more 
of a living reality for Old Catholics and vice versa. The presence of the 
then general secretary of the IFI, Bishop Tito E. Pasco, at the Interna- 
tional Old Catholics’ Congress of 1986 (Minster, Germany) and the 
resolution of that congress concerning the political situation in the 
Philippines are clear indications of this.” In this way, a more inten- 
sive relationship between the IFI and the Old Catholic Churches of 
the Union of Utrecht has developed, resulting, amongst other things, 
in material support of IFI institutions by Old Catholic Churches 
and their aid and missionary agencies, cooperation at an ecumenical 


2 Andreas Rinkel (January 10, 1889, Ouderkerk a/d Amstel - March 25, 1979, 
Utrecht), was, following studies at the Old Catholic Seminary in Amstersfoort and 
his ordination to the priesthood parish priest in Enkhuizen and Amersfoort, until his 
election as Archbishop of Utrecht in 1937, as well as professor of systematic theol- 
ogy and liturgy at the Old Catholic Seminary in Amersfoort (until 1948); he retired 
as Archbishop in 1970. See in general: Fred Smit, ‘Andreas Rinkel (1889-1979), in 
Adjutorio Redemptoris. Dr. Andreas Rinkel. Aartsbisschop van Utrecht 1889-1979, ed. 
W. B. van der Velde, F. Smit, P. J. Maan, M. J. IJ. W. Roosjen, and J. Visser (Amers- 
foort: Centraal Oud-Katholiek Boekhuis, 1987), 3-197. 

3 See Revollido, Interplay (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), p. 76. 

4 Idem. 

15 Ilse Brinkhues-Volckmar (May 19, 1923, Gelsenkirchen -), economist and spouse 
of Bishop Josef Brinkhues (June 21, 1913, Aachen - June 7, 1995, Bonn), active ecu- 
menist and co-founder of the ‘Alt-Katholische Diakonie e.V.’ 

16 See with regard to this: Tito E. Pasco and Violeta Pasco, ‘Ein Freundesgruß von 
den Philippinen,’ in Holprige Wege, beharrliche Schritte, ed. Angela Berlis and Annick 
Yaiche (FS Ilse Brinkhues; Bonn: Alt-Katholischer Bistumsverlag, 2003), 117, as well 
as Ilse Brinkhues, ‘Kennen Sie die Aglipayan Church,’ in Berlis and Yaiche, eds., o.c., 
165-70 (first published in an abbreviated form in Alt-Katholische Kirchenzeitung 25: 1 
[1981], p. 2). Brinkhues published a number of shorter contributions on the IFI, for 
which, see: Veróffentlichungen von Dr. Ilse Brinkhues,’ in Berlis and Yaiche, ed., o.c., 
209-14, esp. 211-4. 

17 See Wilhelmine Zankl, ‘Bericht über den XXIV. Internationalen Altkatholiken- 
Kongress in Münster, 26.-30 August 1986, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 77 
(1987), 65-130, there 118. See for the speech of Bishop Tito E. Pasco: Zankl, o.c., 
102-10. 
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level, and also the exchange of theologians.'* Furthermore, the IFI and 
the Old Catholic Churches served as a third party during peace talks 
between the IFI government and the Philippine New People’s Army 
as recently as 2001." 

Little research has been published, however, on the historical and 
on the theological aspects of the relationship between the IFI and the 
Union of Utrecht. The present study aims at making a modest con- 
tribution in this respect. It does so by outlining and comparing the 
respective developments of the ecclesiological self-understanding of 
both the IFI and the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht, 
with special attention to the emergence of the ecclesiology of the local 
church, asking a triple question: a. what is the shape of the develop- 
ment of these two ecclesiological traditions; b. what light do the devel- 
opments of these two traditions shed on each other; and c. to what 
extent are these two developments and ecclesiological traditions com- 
patible. At every stage of the answers to these questions, the question 
of what role the local church plays in the Old Catholic or *Aglipayan”” 
ecclesiology at a given stage will receive specific attention as well.” 

Having thus introduced this study, its aims, and its context, it is 
now possible to turn to more detailed methodological considerations 
and to the architecture of this thesis. 


18 Between 1988 and 1990 Wim H. de Boer (NL) taught at St. Paul's Theologi- 
cal Seminary (Iloilo City); in 2003 and 2006 Peter-Ben Smit (NL) taught at Aglipay 
Central Theological Seminary (ACTS) and St. Paul’s Theological Seminary; in 2004 
Harald Rein (CH) did the same; in 2005 Archbishop Joris Vercammen (NL) delivered 
lectures in the Philippines; in 2007 Eleuterio J. Revollido, the Dean of Aglipay Central 
Theological Seminary undertook research at the University of Bern; in 2008 Franz 
Segbers (GE) taught at the seminaries of the IFI; in 2009 the Dutch theologian Elly 
Hessel taught at ACTS; in the summer of 2010, Peter-Ben Smit taught again at the 
aforementioned seminaries. 

1 See ‘Supreme Bishop Serves as Third Party of NDF-GRP Peace Talks,’ Ang 
Tagapunla (The Sower) 10:1 (2001), 5, the Old Catholic Archbishops of Utrecht Glaze- 
maker and Vercammen served in this role together with Bishops Roman Tiples Jr. of 
the IFI and Obispo Maximo Tomas A. Millamena. 

2 In the Philippines, the designation ‘Iglesia Filipina Independiente’ is often less 
well known than the designation ‘Aglipayans,’ after the IFI’s first Obispo Maximo. 

21 The questions asked have therefore mainly an analytical and hermeneutical focus, 
see e.g. Christoph Bochinger, ‘Religionsvergleiche in religionswissenschaftlicher und 
theologischer Perspektive,’ in Vergleich und Transfer. Komparatistik in den Sozial-, 
Geschichts-, und Kulturwissenschaften, ed. Halmut Kaelble and Jiirgen Schriewer 
(Frankfurt: Campus, 2003), 251-81, there esp. 280. 


CHAPTER TWO 


METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS, DEFINITIONS, AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE STUDY 


As the field researched in this study is a large one, a transparent meth- 
odology and clear definitions of a number of core terms and concepts 
are Of importance. Therefore, an overview of both is presented here. 
First, definitions of local church,’ ‘national church,’ and ‘nationalism,’ 
will be offered. Subsequently, the comparative historical method used 
here, the specific comparison undertaken in this study, and the peri- 
odization chosen will be outlined and discussed, which will be accom- 
panied by a reflection on the structure of this study and the sources 
that will be used. 


2.1. Definitions 


2.1.1. The ‘Local’ and the ‘National’ Church 


‘Local’ church and ‘national’ church mean different things in differ- 
ent ecclesial traditions and in different eras. Here, the understanding 
of both terms used as a standard in this study is outlined. Through- 
out the study, however, different understandings of both terms will 
be encountered and identified, using the definitions given here as a 
way of analyzing and categorizing them. Such an analysis, however, 
will commonly not entail a (theological) critique, even if this would 
be possible in many instances,’ given that this study has primarily a 
historical and descriptive aim.’ 


| See e.g. the IFI’s reception of (radical) modernist historical and theological schol- 
arship in the first four decades of the twentieth century or aspects of the partial alli- 
ance of German Old Catholicism with National Socialism in the 1930s and 1940s. See 
below, 4.2.4. and 4.3.2. 

2 Of course, this does not mean that this study is ‘neutral’ in any naive sense of the 
word as by asking the questions that it asks, it pursues a particular agenda and has a 
particular interest. Nevertheless, description and analysis, not critique, are the main 
foci of this thesis. See for reflections on historical method: Moises Mayordomo Marin 
and Peter-Ben Smit, “The Quest for the Historical Jesus in Postmodern Perspective: 
A Hypothetical Argument,’ in The Handbook of the Study of the Historical Jesus 2, ed. 
Stanley E. Porter and Tom Holmen (Brill: Leiden, 2011), 1377-410. 
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Considering the notion ‘local church,’ the WCC Faith & Order 
study The Nature and Mission of the Church provides a helpful start- 
ing point as it spells out the problem of the definition of ‘local church’ 
in the following way: 


The term “local church” is used differently by different traditions. For 
some traditions, the “local” church is the congregation of believers gath- 
ered in one place to hear the Word and celebrate the Sacraments. For 
others, “local” or “particular” church refers to the bishop with the people 
around the bishop, gathered to hear the Word and celebrate the Sacra- 
ments. In some churches the term “local church” is used of both the dio- 
cese and the parish. At another level, “local church” can refer to several 
dioceses or to regional churches gathered together in a synodal structure 
under a presidency. There are different ecclesiological concepts behind 
these usages, yet most churches agree that each local church, however it 
is defined, is united to every other in the universal church and contains 
within it the fullness of what it is to be the church. There is often a dis- 
crepancy between theological description of local church and how the 
local church is experienced by the faithful. 


There is no (ecumenical) agreement, therefore, as to what the term 
‘local church’ means precisely. Its meaning depends on its usage by a 
particular author or church. Furthermore, as for example the Kasper- 
Ratzinger debate in the Roman Catholic Church has shown,* even 
within one particular ecclesial tradition there is not always agreement 


> The Nature and Mission of the Church. A Stage on the Way to a Common State- 
ment [Faith and Order Paper 198] (Geneva: WCC, 2005), p. 41. This statement is 
used as an example here. For a much more extensive treatment, see Gillian R. Evans, 
The Church and the Churches (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 

. 19-120. 
See the analysis of Medard Kehl, Der Disput der Kardinále. Zum Verháltnis von 
Universalkirche und Ortskirchen, Stimmen der Zeit 221 (2003), 219-32; Paul McPart- 
lan, “Ihe Local and the Universal Church: Zizioulas and Ratzinger-Kasper Debate,’ in 
The Theology of John Zizioulas: Personhood and the Church, ed. Douglas H. Knight 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2007), 171-82, and see also Mattijs Ploeger, Celebrating Church. 
Ecumenical Contributions to a Liturgical Ecclesiology [Netherlands Studies in Ritual 
and Liturgy 7] (Tilburg: Liturgisch Instituut, 2008), pp. 120-2. At this point it may 
also be noted that the notion of the co-originality of the local and universal Church 
as it has been developed by Kehl has not been received in either the mainstream Old 
Catholic or the mainstream IFI ecclesiological discourses. On the former, see also 
Bernd Sixtus, ‘Of Keys and Gifts: How to Read The Gift of Authority, International 
Journal for the Study of the Christian Church 4 (2004), 172-83. The notion of the simul- 
taneity of the local and local dimensions of the church as it has been developed by Jean 
Marie Tillard comes closer to what is currently mainstream Old Catholic ecclesiology, 
for which see Ploeger, o.c., pp. 146-8. See for definitions current in Roman Catholic 
theology where the ‘ecclesia localis’ functions much more as a ‘department’ of the 
‘ecclesia universalis, albeit not exclusively, Christopher O'Donnell, ‘Local Church,’ 
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on what the notion ‘local church’ means precisely,’ specifically in as far 
as its relationship to the ‘universal church’ (or ‘supra-local’ church) is 
concerned. In fact, it is well possible to speak of a spectrum of notions 
of the local church. Such a spectrum necessarily consists of abstrac- 
tions of empirically existing concepts of the local church - thus, it is 
not unlike the concept of ‘Idealtypen’ as it originates in the work of 
Max Weber,‘ which is as such eminently suited for use in comparative 
history.’ For the sake of clarity, it is helpful to recall Weber’s defini- 
tion of ‘ideal types, which brings out their analytical and heuristic 
purpose: 


An ideal type is formed by the one-sided accentuation of one or more 
points of view and by the synthesis of a great many diffuse, discrete, 
more or less present and occasionally absent concrete individual phe- 
nomena, which are arranged according to those one-sidedly emphasized 
viewpoints into a unified analytical construct.* 


In a similar way, here an ‘analytical construct’ will be provided by pre- 
senting a spectrum of concepts of the local church that will be outlined 
now. It includes the following understandings of the local church: 
(a) a(n extreme) ‘congregationalist’ view, in which the local church is 
the local congregation by itself? (b) a more general protestant view, in 


in idem, Ecclesia. A Theological Encyclopedia of the Church (Collegeville: Liturgical 
Press, 1996), 270-2. 

* The terminological difference between ‘ecclesia particularis’ and ‘ecclesia localis’ 
in Roman Catholic canon law illustrates this point already, see Joseph Listl, ed., 
Handbuch des katholischen Kirchenrechts (2nd ed.; Regensburg: Pustet, 1999), par. 26, 
420-1, 484 (litt.). 

6 A difference would be that Weberian ideal types commonly refer to phenomena, 
not to ideas such as notions of the local church. 

7 Weber outlined this concept originally in Max Weber, ‘Die “Objektivität” soz- 
ialwissenschaftlicher und sozialpolitischer Erkenntnis, in idem, Gesammelte Aufsátze 
zur Wissenschaftslehre, ed. Johannes Winckelmann (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1973), 
146-214, there esp. 190-214. This study will not discuss Weberian theory at large, but 
his ‘Idealtypen’ serves an important purpose when it comes to making historical com- 
parisons. On Weber’s significance for comparative history, see Jiirgen Osterhammel, 
“Transkulturell vergleichende Geschichtswissenschaft, in Geschichte und Vergleich. 
Ansdtze und Ergebnisse international vergleichender Geschichtsschreibung, ed. Heinz- 
Gerhard Haupt and Jiirgen Kocka (Frankfurt: Campus, 1996), 271-313, there esp. 
279-83. 

$ Max Weber, ‘Objectivity’ in Social Science and Social Policy,’ in idem, The Meth- 
odology of the Social Sciences, trans. Edward Shils (New York: Free Press, 1949), 
50-112, there 90 (= translation of Weber, ‘Objektivität.’ [see above, ch. 2, n. 7]). 

? This view is somewhat of a caricature and not current in any ecumenical or 
mainstream theological discourses, but this option should be added for the sake of 
completeness and may well be found among certain sectarian (literally: ‘cut off) 
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which the local church is the local congregation, but is seen as in com- 
munion with other local churches,” (c) a more ‘catholic’ view in which 
the diocese is the local church (in other words, the diocese is the foun- 
dational congregation) and the ‘universal church”" is seen as existing 
as the communion of local churches,” and (d) the view that is the most 
strongly associated with the Roman Catholic Church (and within that 
church with the point of view currently most prominently represented 
by Joseph Ratzinger/Pope Benedict XVI): the universal church (factu- 
ally the churches worldwide that are in communion with the See of 
Rome) has (ontological) priority over the local church, which should 
be seen as the former’s representation.'* All of these ecclesiologies of 


expressions of Christianity. The ecclesiological problematic character of such churches 
can only be indicated here, not discussed. 

10 See e.g. Ploeger, Celebrating (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), pp. 317-87. 

" This term is also open to more than one interpretation, even within Roman 
Catholicism: it can mean the worldwide visible Church in communion with the 
Bishop of Rome and the college of bishops, but its meaning is not limited to this. 
See Codex Iuris Canonici (1983), can. 331, where the authority of the pope is defined 
as follows: ‘Ecclesiae Romanae Episcopus, in quo permanet munus a Domino singu- 
lariter Petro, primo Apostolorum, concessum et successoribus eius transmittendum, 
Collegii Episcoporum est caput, Vicarius Christi atque universae Ecclesiae his in terris 
Pastor; qui ideo vi muneris sui suprema, plena, immediata et universali in Ecclesia 
gaudet ordinaria potestate, quam semper libere exercere valet.’ Thus, the pope has 
authority over the universal church, but only in as far as it exists on earth. Appar- 
ently the universal church in its fullest extent includes the church not on earth, i.e. the 
ecclesia expectans and the ecclesia triumphans. Elsewhere (e.g. can. 333), the notion of 
the pope’s authority in the universal church appears in an unqualified way. In other 
words: the ‘universal church’ as it appears in Roman Catholic canon law and ecclesiol- 
ogy can describe two things: a. the worldwide church in communion with the See of 
Rome, b. the universal church in the sense of the entirety of redeemed creation (or at 
least humanity); thus, the notion of ‘universal church’ is sometimes an intermediate 
level of the universal church qua redeemed creation and sometimes (namely when the 
fullness of the ecclesia militans, expectans, and triumphans is meant) not. It seems 
that in ecclesiological discourses that emphasize the importance of the local church 
as the place where the church exists could well use the term ‘universal church’ for the 
notion of ‘all redeemed creation’ but not for a worldwide Christian communion. 

See the perspectives of various Orthodox (Afanasieff, Zizioulas), Anglican (Ram- 
sey, Avis, Williams), and Old Catholic (Küppers, Stalder, Visser, Aldenhoven, Von 
Arx) theologians, as presented by Ploeger, Celebrating (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), pp. 
25-71, 161-233, and 255-96. 

13 The Codex Iuris Canonici (1983) notes for example in can. 368: ‘Ecclesiae par- 
ticulares, in quibus et ex quibus una et unica Ecclesia catholica exsistit, sunt imprimis 
dioeceses, quibus, nisi aliud constet, assimilantur praelatura territorialis et abbatia ter- 
ritorialis, vicariatus apostolicus et praefectura apostolica necnon administratio apos- 
tolica stabiliter erecta.’ However, as is well known, the relationship between the local/ 
particular church and the universal church is anything but decided within Roman 
Catholic ecclesiology. First, the notion ‘local church’ is sometimes used to refer to 
the parish (Listl, Handbuch, 420-1), and sometimes to refer to the diocese (the Codex 
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the local church, it should be noted, can be formulated in terms of 
a eucharistic or a more generally liturgical ecclesiology,'* which can 
be transferred from its emergence among theologians associated with 
option ‘œ (Afanasieff, Zizioulas, etc.) to any of the other models, 
though any of these models can also exist without its formulation in 
these terms. 

In view of the above, it may be expected that a variety of notions 
of the local church will appear in this study as well and that these will 
have to be analyzed as to their precise meaning. However, for the sake 
of transparency, the concept of the local church that is taken as a “stan- 
dard’ from the point of view of the author, is one that understands the 
local church as the diocese" and at the same time as the foundational 
unit of the Church as a whole (in other words, not as a department 
or representation of aln ecclesiologically superordinated] universal 


Turis Canonici, however, consistently refers to the diocese as an ‘ecclesia particularis,’ 
but see e.g. Lumen Gentium 23 - though comp. 26 and 28 -, and the 1992 Congregatio 
de Progaganda Fidei’s Litterae ad catholicae ecclesiae episcopos de aliquibus aspecti- 
bus ecclesiae prout est communio, which also uses the term ecclesia particularis for 
the same purpose). Second, the (theological) relationship between the ecclesia localis/ 
particularis (= diocese) and the ecclesia universalis, or universa ecclesia (a term that is 
open to a number of definitions as well) is still debated (see e.g. Mehl, ‘Disput. [See 
above, ch. 2, n. 4]). See also Ploeger, Celebrating (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), pp. 440-2. 

Such an emphasis on the Eucharist (or liturgy) should not be seen as reduc- 
ing the church to the celebration of the Eucharist. Rather, as Ploeger, Celebrating 
(see above, ch. 2, n. 4), pp. 480-1, rightly notes: ‘Eucharistic ecclesiology regards the 
eucharist as the heart of the church, because in the eucharist the church is - both 
empirically and theologically - gathered together as what it really is: the people of 
God, the body of Christ, the temple of the Spirit. The eucharist is, then, paradigmatic 
for what the church - also outside the liturgy - is and stands for. A eucharistic eccle- 
siology always includes, for example, the episcopal and synodal aspects of the church, 
and it is also the paradigm of its life as a koinonia characterized by leitourgia, martyria, 
and diakonia? 

'5 Thus, the ‘local church’ is not the parish - regarding the parish as the ‘local 
church’ is not only common in many protestant ecclesiologies, but was also the view 
held by the prominent Old Catholic theologian Urs Kiiry. See Ploeger, Celebrating (see 
above, ch. 2, n. 4), pp. 193-4. Following studies in Bern and Paris and his ordination to 
the priesthood, Küry (May 6, 1901, Luzern - November 3, 1976, Basel) was curate and 
rector in the Old Catholic parishes of Basel, Genéve, Zurich and Olten (1924-1955) 
and subsequently Bishop of the Old Catholic Church of Switzerland (1955-1972), 
while retaining his professorial chair in systematic theology at the University of Bern 
(1941-1972). See Hans A. Frei, ‘Urs Küry (1901-1976): Ein Leben für die Kirche,’ in 
Theologische Profile - Portraits théologiques. Schweizer Theologen und Theologinnen im 
19. und 20. Jahrhundert - Théologiens et Théologiennes suisses des 19° et 20° siécles, ed. 
Bruno Búrki and Stephan Leimgruber (Fribourg i.Ue.: Universitátsverlag/Paulusver- 
lag, 1998), 218-30, see also: idem, ‘Kiiry, Urs,’ in Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz 7 
(Basel: Schwabe, 2008), 519-20, and idem, ‘In memoriam. Bischof Dr. phil. Urs Küry 
1901-1976,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 66 (1976), 193-7. 
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Church). Whenever a statement is made about a particular author or 
document setting forth or not setting forth an ecclesiology of the local 
church as such, the definition just provided governs such a statement; 
this predilection has its background in the tradition from which this 
thesis stems, as well as in the observation that this understanding of 
the local church comes the closest to the Union of Utrecht's and the 
IFTs ecclesiologies of the local church. 

Having offered a reflection on the notion of ‘local church’ and its 
various understandings, it is now possible to turn to the notion of 
‘national church’ and its definition. Here, the same procedure will be 
followed as was the case with the notion of the ‘local church.’ As far as 
a spectrum of notions of the ‘national church’ is concerned," broadly 
speaking two main options with their further specifications can be 
discerned. 

First, the concept of a national church can be understood in a pri- 
marily ‘civic’ sense,” in other words as the description of a church that 
is organized in analogy to the territory of a (nation) state.'* In general, 


16 See for the following: Werner Heun, ‘Nationalkirche, RGG 6 (4th ed.; 2003), 
715-6, Friedrich Wilhelm Graf, ‘Nationalismus II. Politisch,’ und “Nationalismus 
IV. Stellung der Kirchen 1. Europa,’ RGG 6 (4th ed.; 2003), 70-1 and 71-4, Gerhard 
Graf, Nationalkirchliche Bewegungen,’ EKL 4 (3th ed.; 1992), 625-6, and Erwin Gatz, 
“Nationalkirchen,’ LThK 7 (3rd ed.; 1998), 650-3. For overviews with specific attention 
for Old Catholic voices, see Matthias Ring, “Katholisch und Deutsch.” Die alt-kath- 
olische Kirche Deutschlands und der Nationalsozialismus [Geschichte und Theologie 
des Alt-Katholizismus B.3] (Bonn: Alt-Katholischer Bistumsverlag, 2008), pp. 41-59, 
esp. with reference to the German and Swiss leaders Von Döllinger and Munzinger. 
See also Mark D. Chapman, ‘Liddon, Döllinger and the Bonn Conferences of 1874 
and 1875: A Case Study in Nationalism and Ecumenism,’ Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 92 (2002), 21-59. For developments in Eastern Europe, see Martin Schulze 
Wessel, ‘Die Nationalisierung der Religion und die Sakralisierung der Nation im 
östlichen Europa, in Nationalisierung der Religion und Sakralisierung der Nation im 
östlichen Europa, ed. idem [Forschungen zur Geschichte und Kultur des östlichen 
Mitteleuropa 27] (Stuttgart: Steiner, 2006), pp. 7-14, as well as the case studies con- 
tained in this volume. 

17 On civic and ethnic nationalism, see below 2.1.2. 

18 This comes close to, but is not identical to, the definition offered by Heun, ‘Nation- 
alkirche’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), 715: “eine kirchenrechtlich selbständige Kirche, 
deren Mitgliedschaft durch die Angehörigen eines Staates oder einer Nation konsti- 
tuiert wird. Im modernen Territorialstaat wird damit das Gebiet der N[ationalkirche]. 
durch die Staatsgrenzen festgelegt, as it is not always the case that one has to be a 
citizen of the nation in which a national church exists in order to be a (full) member 
of it, even though often some sort of restrictions for foreigners apply. See also Ring, 
“Katholisch” (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), pp. 37-41, for an overview of pertinent litera- 
ture, and further: Gúnter Esser, Nationale Kirchen und internationale Kirchenunion 
am Beispiel der Utrechter Union der alt-katholischen Kirchen, in Religionsfreiheit 
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such churches, often seen as the continuation of the ‘church provinces’ 
as they existed in the early church, enjoy a high level of canonical 
autonomy. Empirical examples of such churches would include the 
Church of England, the Scandinavian Lutheran Churches, or, for that 
matter, most Eastern and Oriental Orthodox Churches” - the question 


als Leitbild. Staatskirchenrecht in Deutschland und Europa im Prozess der Reform, ed. 
Hartmut Kreß [Ethik Interdisziplinär 5] (Münster: Lit, 2004), 215-36, there 226-8. 

12 Within Eastern Orthodox Churches, a lively debate exists about the notion of the 
‘national church.’ A general tendency seems to be to use the term ‘national church’ 
only with further qualifications. There are various reasons for this tendency. Theodor 
Nikolaou, Der Begriff é@voc (“Nation”) in seiner Bedeutung für das Autokephalon 
der Kirche,’ Orthodoxes Forum 14 (2000), 5-23, there esp. 24, argues that the Greek 
¿Ovoc and the Latin ‘natio’ (and hence the English or German ‘n/Nation’) have such 
different meanings that the church of a particular é@voc is not at all the same as a 
national church. Nikolaou sees three differences: first, £0voc has a much more ‘civic’ 
meaning than ‘natio’, which has a more ‘ethnic’ meaning; second, the starting point in 
the ecclesiology of the early church is not the nation (or rather: province) as a politi- 
cal entity, but rather the ¿vos as it happens to exist in a particular province of the 
Roman Empire; third, the concept of ‘national church’ may give the impression that 
the church is placed at the service of the state. For these reasons, Nikolaou prefers 
not to use the term ‘national church’ to describe the Orthodox Churches. Samples of 
earlier discussions include the contributions in Ostkirchliche Studien 30 (1981): C. G. 
Fürst, ‘Einige griechische Stimmen zur Autokephalie, 216-31; Fairy von Lilienfeld, 
‘Das Problem der Autokephalie in der Russisch-Orthodoxen Kirche in den letzten 
30 Jahren,’ 232-9; Peter Plank, ‘Das Strukturprinzip der Autokephalie bei russisch- 
orthodoxen Theologen des französischen Sprachraums nach 1960,’ 240-54, there esp. 
251 (critique of the national orientation of Orthodox Churches, which leads to mul- 
tiple parallel Orthodox jurisdictions in the diaspora); E. Chr. Suttner, “Zur ekklesialen 
Bewertung der Autokephalie in der Rumänischen Orthodoxie, 255-82 (referencing 
theologians who see ethnicity as something that justifies national churches); Brian 
McNeil, ‘Die ekklesiologische Bewertung der Autokephalie bei Dogmatikern und 
Kanonisten der orthodoxen Kirchen in Amerika seit 1961, 283-7; B. Plank, ‘Ortho- 
doxe Aussagen zur Autokephalie in westlichen Veröffentlichungen seit 1961,’ 288-302, 
noting the following with regard to the Orthodox-Old Catholic dialogue: ‘Das Thema 
“Autokephalie” wird nicht ausdriicklich abgehandelt, aber dem gemeinsamen Kirch- 
enverstándnis zugrunde gelegt, auch wenn das Wort in den offiziellen Dokumenten 
und in den Artikeln und Berichten der IKZ nur wenige Male gebraucht wird. Dies ist 
gut verständlich; denn auch die Utrechter Union ist ein Zusammenschluß nationaler 
Kirchen, deren jede, ahnlich den orthodoxen Ortskirchen, selbstándig ist und auch 
nach erfolgreichem Abschluß des Dialogs selbständig bleiben wird. So ist Autokephalie 
kein kontroverses Thema bei den Verhandlungen zwischen Orthodoxen und Altkath- 
oliken. (291) A later sample consists of the contributions included in Ostkirchliche 
Studien 53 (2004): Rudolf Prokschi, ‘Eine Stadt - Ein Bischof? Eine Nation - Eine 
Kirche?, 105-6; Jakob Speigl, Die kanonischen Bestimmungen der altkirchlichen 
Konzilien über die territoriale Bindung des geistlichen Amtes,’ 107-21, there esp. 
119-21; Hervé Legrand, “Ein einziger Bischof für eine Stadt? Warum und wie zurück- 
kommen zu can. 8 von Nizäa? Ein Plädoyer für die Katholizität der Kirche,’ 122-51, 
there esp. 138-9 on the ontologically priviliged position of the ‘universal church.’ See 
further in the same volume: Georg Kretschmar, ‘Die Angleichung der kirchlichen Ter- 
ritorien an die natürlichen und politischen Lebensräume der Menschen in Stadt, Volk, 
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of whether a church is an established church or not would be a way of 
further distinguishing between the churches in this category. 

Second, ‘national church’ can be defined not so much in civic or 
territorial terms, but rather in ethnic terms. Depending on the broader 
political constellation, this can happen in an emancipatory way (as 
represented by for example the IFI or also the Polish National Catho- 
lic Church in the USA),” in ways that come close to and sometimes 
entail racist positions, or with an emphasis on ecclesial inculturation 
in general. 

These two options hardly ever occur in ‘pure culture”; empirical 
examples of ecclesiologies of the national church commonly combine 
aspects of both understandings of the notion of the ‘national church.’ 
How the notion of the ‘national church’ is understood depends on and 
is often influenced by the political setting, both politically and ecclesi- 
ally, in which such a notion becomes popular (see below, 2.1.2, for a 
discussion of ‘nationalism’ in this respect). 

With regard to the relationship between the ‘national church’ and 
the ‘local church,’ the following may be maintained. Whereas there 
are cases in which the ecclesiological ‘levels’ of the national and the 
local church are identical - the national church consists of one local 
church qua diocese (for example the Old Catholic Churches of Swit- 
zerland, Germany, Austria, and the Czech Republic)” - it is far more 
common for national churches to be a communion of multiple local 
churches. In the latter case, the national church is a particular (supra- 
local) organization of the church. The ecclesiological status of such 
a national church can commonly be found somewhere within the 
following spectrum of possibilities: a. the national church is seen as 
the foundational ecclesiological unit, local churches (dioceses) are its 


Nation und Staat. Eine kritische Anfrage,’ 153-8; Mihai Säsäujan, Die lokalen ortho- 
doxen Kirchen und die Problematik des “kanonischen Territoriums”, 159-83, provid- 
ing a representative overview of positions in the Orthodox theological debate, some 
favoring and some critiquing the ‘ethnic’ organization of churches, especially in the 
diaspora and in the context of ethnic groups in a changed political context, such as the 
Church of Moldavia; Niccolo Steiner, ‘Eine Stadt - Ein Bischof? Eine Nation - Eine 
Kirche? Verschiedene Anfragen,’ 184-93. 

2 See below, esp. 4.4.5. 

21 It may be remarked here that, as far as the Old Catholic appeal to the early 
church is concerned, the mono-diocesan national church is somewhat of an anomaly, 
certainly when it claims the same degree of canonical autonomy (‘autocephaly’) as 
church provinces/national churches in the early church had. 
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subunits, the relationship with levels of ecclesial communion beyond 
the national are often very loose (example: the IFI, especially in its 
earliest years); b. the national church is an organizational level of the 
universal church, which is itself the foundational ecclesiological unit 
(a view current in Roman Catholic ecclesiology), and relationships 
with the “universal” level of the church are typically very tight; c. the 
national church is a particular kind of communion of local churches, 
commonly with a higher degree of canonical autonomy than the indi- 
vidual local churches, which are themselves churches as such (with- 
out being units of an overarching universal church); this view is, with 
variations, current in Old Catholic, Anglican, and Orthodox theology. 
The relationship between the national and the supra-national levels of 
being a church as indicated under options b and c can also apply to 
national churches, in which the national and local levels coincide; all 
three options can be combined with civic and/or ethnic understand- 
ings of the national church. Further light can be shed on especially the 
civic and ethnic aspects of the understanding of the notion of ‘national 
church’ by considering nationalism in some more detail, given that 
the way ‘national church’ is understood often depends on the political 
landscape in which a church exists. 


2.1.2. Nationalism 


Like the notions ‘local’ and ‘national’ church, the notion ‘national- 
ism’ requires further definition, as versions of nationalism are legion 
throughout the political spectrum,” just as versions of the ‘local’ and 
‘national church’ are throughout the ecclesiological spectrum. 

In this study, a(n ideal typical) distinction between various sorts 
of nationalism will be made on a twofold basis: on the basis of the 
distinction between so-called civic and ethnic nationalism on the one 
hand, and on the other hand between the alliances with overarching 
political outlooks in which nationalisms commonly occur. 


2 See for a brief overview, with special attention to the ecclesial reception of 
nationalism, e.g. Klaus Koschorke, “Nationalismus I. Begriff, Friedrich Wilhelm Graf, 
‘Nationalismus II. Sozial- und kulturwissenschaftlich,’ idem, ‘Nationalismus III,’ idem, 
‘Nationalismus IV,’ Richard V. Pierard, Nationalismus IV. Stellung der Kirchen 
2. Nordamerika,’ Klaus Koschorke, Nationalismus IV. Stellung der Kirchen 3. Asien, 
Afrika, Lateinamerika, and idem, “Nationalismus V. Religióser Nationalismus,’ in 
RGG 6 (4th ed.; 2003), 68-78. See also: Carl-Henric Grenholm, ‘Nationalismus,’ TRE 
24 (1994), 21-34. 
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The distinction between civic and political nationalism can be illus- 
trated by means of the following quotation: 


First, the “civic” conception considers the nation as a community of des- 
tiny defined by a common body of law, which applies to all citizens and 
is in turn the origin of all legislation. Civic nationalism is also character- 
ized by its will to impose a public culture and a “civic religion”, based 
on a common language, via mass education. Republican France can be 
considered the most successful model of civic nation. Second, nations can 
also be created out of pre-existing ethnies. Ethnic nationalism emphasizes 
the distinctive racial, linguistic, religious or cultural factors of the original 
ethnie and aims to return to its “Golden Age”. Unlike its “civic” counter- 
part, the ethnic nation is not defined in terms of political rights but on 
cultural principles. The romantic conception of Germany developed by 
Fichte at the beginning of the 19th century provides a good example of 
an ethnic nation. Finally, it is possible to identify both models of nations 
within the borders of the same nation state and cultural community. In 
these instances, a civic model of nation confronts the ethnic version of 
the same nation. The case of France during the Dreyfus affair, when the 
liberal-democratic canon openly clashed with the vernacular and clerical 
model defended by the traditionalists, is a clear illustration of competing 
models of nations within the same state. Moreover, ethnic and civic ele- 
ments usually coexist in the same nationalist discourse.” 


Second, the distinction between nationalisms according to their place in 
the political spectrum, as indicated above, rests on the observation that 
nationalism, as a political position that asserts the right of every nation 
to self-determination, commonly occurs in alliance with other some 
other political current such as liberalism,” conservatism,” fascism,” 


* Diego Muro and Alejandro Quiroga, ‘Spanish Nationalism. Ethnic or Civic?,’ 
Ethnicities 5 (2005), 9-29, there p. 11. Given the close relationship of Spanish and 
Philippine nationalistic thought, the observations made here about Spanish national- 
ism can be applied to Philippine nationalism too; the same is true for the proximity of 
the Spanish discourse on nationalism and its counterparts in other parts of Europe. 

2 See Grenholm, ‘Nationalismus’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 22), 22: Der liberale Nati- 
onalismus ist eine Form des Nationalismus, bei der sich das Streben nach nationa- 
ler Selbstbestimmung mit dem nach Gleichheit und individueller Freiheit vereint. 
Er verficht zugleich mit dem Grundsatz, daß jede Nation unabhängig sein müsse, 
die Überzeugung, daß der Staat eine Schöpfung von Individuen sei, die sich in freier 
Entscheidung zusammengeschlossen haben und darum dem Staat nicht völlig unter- 
geordnet sind.’ 

25 Ibid., 22: Der konservative Nationalismus ist eine Gestalt des Nationalismus, die 
sich mit einem organischen Gesellschaftsverständnis verbindet. Danach bilden Men- 
schen mit bestimmten Wesensmerkmalen eine natürlich ausgegrenzte Gesamtheit, die 
ein organisches Ganzes ist und nicht lediglich eine Anhäufung ihrer Teile darstellt.’ 

2° Ibid., 22: Der faschistische Nationalismus ist eine Gestalt des Nationalismus, die 
sich mit einem Streben nach Ausdehnung und Machterweiterung der eigenen Nation 
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or socialism,” to use Grenholm’s typology, which suffices for the pur- 
poses of this study.” As a rule, the use of the term ‘nationalism’ in this 
study will be further specified with such epithets. As will be indicated 
later in the context of the discussion of the individual members of the 
Union of Utrecht and of the IFI, the particular kind of nationalism 
with which these churches interacted varied from context to context; 
here, only a brief outline of this will be given. To this should be added 
that - as different from the IFI- the developments of nationalism at 
the level of the member churches of the Union of Utrecht cannot be 
treated separately here. Only a few notes will be offered in the next 
paragraph and later on in this study; to this rule, one exception will 
be made: the development of the Old Catholic Church of Germany's 
self-understanding as a national church in a vólkisch” (in other words 
ethnic) direction in the first half of the 20th century. The reason for 
this exception is that - unlike developments of ecclesial nationalism in 
other Old Catholic Churches - this development seems to have had an 
impact on the ecclesiological discourse within the Union of Utrecht as 
a whole.” 

In the history of the Old Catholic Church of the Netherlands, 
nationalism plays a subordinate role. Even in the 19th century, when 
this church's self-understanding as the local catholic church begins to 
be formulated in terms of a national church as well - both vis-a-vis the 
(‘foreign’) Roman Catholic Church in the Netherlands (a new Roman 
Catholic hierarchy had been established in 1853) and with regard to 
restoring internal unity - the notion of being a ‘national church’ was 
still counterbalanced by the awareness of being the continuation of 
the catholic church in the Netherlands as such that consisted of mul- 
tiple dioceses.” When turning to the Old Catholic movement in Ger- 
many and to the resulting Old Catholic Church of Germany,* one 


verbindet. (...) Im deutschen Nationalsozialismus begegnet der Nationalismus im 
Verbund mit einer Rassenideologie.’ 

2 Ibid., 23: “Der sozialistische Nationalismus ist eine Form des Nationalismus, bei 
der sich das Streben nach nationaler Selbstbestimmung mit dem nach sozialer und 
wirtschaftlicher Gleichstellung verbindet.’ 

*8 Ibid., 22. Even though Grenholm’s typology largely focuses on concepts of nation- 
alism prevalent in the ‘global North,’ it is still applicable to the nationalist discourse in 
the Philippines, which, especially in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
remained closely tied to the European and American discourses of nationalism. 

2% See below, 4.2.4. 

30 See below 3.1.1. 

31 See further below, 3.1.2. and 4.2.4. 
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may note that one of the reasons that were adduced for the establish- 
ment of their own ecclesial organization was to safeguard the proper 
‘German’ character of Christianity in Germany against Romanic’ (in 
other words French and Italian) influences. As “Germany” in this con- 
text refers to the German Empire as it had been established under the 
leadership of Bismarck (the so-called kleindeutsche Lósung) in 1871, 
following the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1871, this anti-Romanic 
tendency is easily understood. To be sure, this ethnic tendency in Ger- 
man Old Catholicism was paired to and largely balanced by a “civic” 
line of argumentation. Within Swiss Old Catholicism, as it developed 
in a much more pronounced multi-cultural and multi-ethnic country 
(with Italian, French, Raeto-Romanic, and German groups making up 
the population and to a considerable extent balancing each other), the 
more culturally and ethnically oriented nationalism that had a place in 
Old Catholicism as it developed in Germany was not a viable option, 
even if it appeared only now and then. For this reason, it seems safe to 
assume that Swiss Old Catholicism, in as far as it used nationalist forms 
of argumentation, predominantly used civic forms of nationalism.” 
Within the Old Catholic Churches that emerged out of the Habsburg 
Empire - the Austrian,” Czech(oslovakian), and Croatian Old Catho- 
lic Churches - not only civic nationalist interests played a role, but, 
given the composite nature of the empire, also ethnic concerns were 
of importance. This is probably the clearest when one considers that, 
before the empire was dissolved, plans existed for separate Austrian 
(in other words, German-speaking) and Czech Old Catholic Churches 
within the empire. Croatian Old Catholicism played yet another role, 
as the nationalism with which it associated itself was characterized 
simultaneously by a tendency to reject “Austrian” (in other words, 
German-speaking) and ‘Italian’ influences on both civic and ethnic 
grounds - the fact that both Austrian and Italian powers (alternatively 
and successfully) laid claims to what was regarded as Croatian terri- 
tory by Croatians explains this situation. Finally, two kinds of nation- 
alism should be mentioned that arose in (pseudo-)colonial contexts. 
The first of these is the nationalism of the Polish National Catholic 


32 See below, 3.1.3. 

* On which, see esp. Max Vógler, ‘Similar Paths, Different “Nations”?: Ultramon- 
tanism and the Old Catholic Movement in Upper Austria, 1870-71,’ in Different Paths 
to the Nation. Regional and National Identities in Central Europe and Italy, 1830-1870, 
ed. Laurence Cole (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2007), 180-99. 
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Church that came into existence towards the end of the 19th century 
in the Polish diaspora in the USA and articulated Polish identity along 
(primarily) ethnic and cultural lines in an attempt to come to terms 
with the situation of Polish immigrants in the USA. Ecclesially speak- 
ing, the ethnic aspects of the nationalism of this church were expressed 
primarily against the Irish and German bishops (who were in turn 
associated with appointments made by the pope, or by the [Italian] 
Vatican) under whose jurisdiction (predominantly if not exclusively) 
Polish parishes existed and who were felt to ‘lord it’ over them; this 
tension developed into a full-scale conflict and the ensuing establish- 
ment of the Polish National Catholic Church, which explicitly aimed 
at the emancipation of Polish immigrants on the basis of an ethnically 
and culturally oriented program.’ The second of these nationalisms 
that are associated with colonial situations is the nationalism that was 
present in the Iglesia Filipina Independiente and its precursors - taking 
into account the obvious differences between the situation in the Pol- 
ish diaspora in the USA and in the Philippines, which were, succes- 
sively, colonized by Spain and the USA. The IFP's nationalism - at least 
in its earliest phase - was oriented against Spanish colonial rule espe- 
cially and supported the emancipation of the Philippine people, both 
along civic, but especially also along ethnic and cultural lines.* It is 
especially with regard to this emancipatory aspect that the nationalism 
of the Polish immigrants in the USA and the IFP's nationalism can be 
compared.” 

Having offered these definitions and the accompanying initial sur- 
vey of nationalism among Old Catholic Churches and the IFI, it is 
now possible to turn to some further pertinent methodological consid- 
erations, especially concerning comparative historiography and com- 
parative ecclesiology, as well as the appropriateness of the comparison 
undertaken in this study. 


2.2. Method: Comparative Historiography 


Ihe decision to compare the historical development of the ecclesio- 
logical self-understanding of two churches, rather than to focus on 


34 See below, 4.2.2. 
35 See below, 3.3.1-3.3.2. 
36 See below, 4.4.5. 
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one church only, is of methodological importance. While comparison 
as such is a fundamental epistemological tool for all historical research 
(for example as part of analogies),” one can also move beyond this 
general principle and compare two different historical entities or 
developments in order to gain a better knowledge of both. In such a 
comparison, two different entities, in this case the historical develop- 
ment of two ecclesiological discourses, as grounded in their respective 
ecclesial contexts, are compared with each other within the context 
of an overarching frame of reference.” It is not necessary for the two 
entities that are compared to be directly related historically. With 
regard to the use of comparative historiography in the field of the his- 
tory of Christianity, specifically the history of Old Catholicism, Berlis 
has recently offered a more extensive reflection to which the following 
considerations are indebted.” 

Comparative historiography as a heuristically and hermeneuti- 
cally helpful approach has a longer history;* though it has, in an ever 
more tightly integrated (‘globalized’) world, become more important 
in recent years. Whereas the rise of this particular method cannot be 
traced here, some of its characteristics should be outlined.“ To begin 
with, as maintained by Cohen and O’Connor: 


7 See with respect to religious studies (in as far as it is understood as a histori- 
cal discipline) and church history, Bochinger, ‘Religionsvergleiche’ (see above, ch. 2, 
n. 21), esp. 252 and 272-3. 

38 See Ibid., 267 and 280; this agrees with his category of the analytical comparison 
in religious studies and church history alike. 

3 See Angela Berlis, Vergelijking als weg tot historische kennis [Publicatieserie Stich- 
ting Oud-Katholiek Seminarie 40] (Amersfoort/Sliedrecht: Merweboek, 2007). See also 
Olaf R. Blaschke, ‘Der Altkatholizismus 1870 bis 1945. Nationalismus, Antisemitismus 
und Nationalsozialismus,’ Historische Zeitschrift 261 (1995), 51-99, who characterizes 
his work on Old Catholicism as an exercise in ‘komparative Katholizismusforschung' 
(57). 

1 See in general Heinz-Gerhard Haupt, ‘Comparative History,’ in International 
Encyclopedia of the Social & Behavioral Sciences, ed. Neil J. Smelser and Paul B. Baltes 
(Amsterdam: Elsevier, 2001), 2397-403. Comparative history has not gone unchal- 
lenged, but still seems to be an appropriate method for this study, see for a criti- 
cal survey of ways in which comparative history has been challenged Heinz-Gerhard 
Haupt, ‘Comparative History - A Contested Method, Historisk Tidskrift 127 (2007), 
697-716. 

11 See Haupt, ‘History’ (2001; see above, ch. 2, n. 40), passim, and also: Heinz- 
Gerhard Haupt and Jiirgen Kocka, “Historischer Vergleich: Methoden, Aufgaben, 
Probleme. Eine Einleitung,’ in Geschichte, ed. idem and idem (see above, ch. 2, n. 7), 
9-45. 
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Comparative history is concerned with similarities and differences; in 
explaining a given phenomenon, it asks which conditions, or factors, 
were broadly shared, and which were distinctive.” 


Thus, comparative historiography is concerned with comparing spe- 
cific problems, constellations of these or structures in two or more 
contexts.* Therefore, it is an analytical and constructivist approach, 
as it approaches historical data or material with a particular set of 
questions.“ This strength may also be a weakness, as the set of ques- 
tions asked and the perspective chosen have to be appropriate, other- 
wise a particular question or analysis can lead to obscuring aspects of 
the objects of a comparison. Much also depends on the goal of the 
comparison, which may be a search for causes and effects, for cross- 
cultural“ or cross-national” similarities (or differences),** or may look 
for new questions and perspectives arising out of a comparison.” The 
interest of this study is in using a method of comparing and contrast- 
ing in order to see the two phenomena involved more clearly by com- 
paring them to each other; such a comparison is of course governed by 
the frame of reference as it will be provided below, by the definitions 
used in this study, and by the specific questions that are asked.” 
Berlis notes a number of advantages of a comparative approach to 
history, the most prominent of which is a threefold broadening of 


* Deborah Cohen and Maura O'Connor, ‘Introduction: Comparative History, 
Cross-National History, Transnational History - Definitions, in Comparison and His- 
tory. Europe in Cross-National Perspective, ed. idem and idem (Routledge, New York/ 
London, 2004), ix-xxiv, there xi. 

* See Hans-Gerhard Haupt and Jürgen Kocka, ‘Comparative History: Methods, 
Aims, Problems,' in Comparison, ed. Cohen and O'Connor (see above, ch. 2, n. 42), 
23-39, there 26-7, see further also: Nancy L. Green, “Forms of Comparison,’ in ibid., 
40-56, Deborah Cohen, “Comparative History: Buyer Beware, in ibid., 57-69. 

“ See for this esp. Berlis, Vergelijking (see above, ch. 2, n. 39), p. 11. 

® See ibid., pp. 11-2. 

15 On which, see Jürgen Osterhammel, Transkulturell vergleichende Geschichts- 
wissenschaft, in Vergleich, ed. Haupt and Kocka (see above, ch. 2, n. 7), 271-313. 
See also Hannes Siegrist, “Perspektiven der vergleichenden Geschichtswissenschaft. 
Gesellschaft, Kultur und Raum,’ in Vergleich, ed. Kaelble and Schriewer (see above, 
ch. 2, n. 21), 304-39, noting especially the function that comparative work can have 
in clarifying intercultural relationships, similarities, and differences. 

See Charlotte Tacke, ‘Nationale Symbole in Deutschland und Frankreich,’ in 
Vergleich, ed. Haupt and Kocka (see above, ch. 2, n. 7), 131-54. 

1% See Haupt and Kocka, ‘Vergleich’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 41), 9. 

* See also Bochinger, “Religionsvergleiche” (see above, ch. 2, n. 21), 267 and 280. 

°° Thus, this study seeks to honor both similarity and difference, see the consider- 
ations of Green, ‘Forms’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 43), 42-5. 
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perspective. First, the focus of the research no longer remains fixed 
on the specific or on the local, but it also considers other contexts. 
Second, the scholar’s own perspective is broadened, as the comparison 
of one phenomenon in context with the same in another context can 
point the researcher to his or her own prejudices and generalizations,” 
especially if one of the contexts is the researcher’s own. Third, the 
focus of the research is broadened because the comparison gives rise 
to new questions and inquiries. Therefore, comparative historiography 
shares a concern with critical voices in a number of other disciplines, 
which call for supplementing a “master-story” (or ‘master-perspective’) 
with further and broader questions and perspectives. 

Naturally, comparative historiography places specific demands on 
the researcher. She or he will have to be familiar with a broad body 
of data.*? Furthermore, one will have to be able to shift gears between 
the two contexts in which the objects of one’s research are found. It 
seems, however, that since it remains hard to escape comparison at 
all, and with enough caution for the disadvantages of generalization 
and the difficulties of shifting gears between contexts, the task remains 
possible. Much depends on the frame of reference, on definitions, on 
the questions that are asked, the phenomena that are compared, the 
appropriateness of the comparison, and the total amount of data to be 
taken into consideration.” Reflection on the latter two issues will follow 
further below.” First, however, the general frame of reference within 
which the comparison takes place will have to be outlined here. 

Above, in the discussion of various possible uses of the concepts of 
the ‘local church’® and of ‘nationalism, ” various possible understand- 
ings of these concepts were systematized by identifying a number of 
(ideal )types. The frame of reference’ of this study is also ideal-typical 


5! This study aims to use inclusive language. However, if (seemingly) exclusive 
forms are used, it is helpful to bear in mind that most of the protagonists that appear 
in this study are indeed male. Neither the IFI nor the Union of Utrecht has (yet) seen 
women bishops, for example. This absence of ‘minorities’ such as women (and many 
others) is a partial consequence of the method used in this study and of its particular 
focus (see also below, 2.4. and 2.4.1). 

5 See the reflections of Green, ‘Forms’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 43), 48-53, and Berlis, 
Vergelijking (see above, ch. 2, n. 39), pp. 12-3. 

5 See Cohen and O'Connor, ‘Introduction’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 42), ix. 

% See Haupt and Kocka, “History” (see above, ch. 2, n. 43), 26-7. 

55 See below, 2.4. and 2.4.1. 

°° See above, 2.1.1. 

7 See above, 2.1.2. 
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in nature, given that it is an “analytical construct’ that comes into 
existence through the accentuation of particular aspects of phenom- 
ena existing in reality for the sake of providing a heuristically helpful 
model. With regard to the historical development of ecclesiologies in 
the period studied in this thesis, it is possible to offer the following 
general outline of the development of the articulation of ecclesiologi- 
cal self-understanding in terms of ‘national church’ and ‘local church’ 
from the final decades of the 19th century, during which both the 
Union of Utrecht and the precursors of the IFI came into existence, 
until the early 21st century. This ideal-typical development is based on 
representative literature in the field.” From the late 19th century until 
the time following the Second World War (approximately until the 
Second Vatican Council), ecclesiological self-understanding tended to 
be formulated in terms of ecclesiologies of the national church that 
found themselves in most variants in considerable tension with the 
ecclesiology of the universal church as championed by the Roman 
Catholic Church; the understanding of the diocese qua local church 
as a foundational ecclesiological concept was not a matter of cen- 
tral concern in this period. For many churches, including Anglican, 
Orthodox, and Old Catholic Church as well as the IFI, the notion of 
the national church served directly as a means of articulating their 
own identity vis-a-vis the Roman Catholic Church, usually in alliance 
with various forms of political nationalism.” From the second half 


58 See Joachim Mehlhausen, ‘Landeskirche,’ TRE 20 (1990), 427-34; Heun, Nation- 
alkirche’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 16); Erwin Gatz, ‘Nationalkirchen, LThK 7 (3rd ed.; 1998), 
650-3; Friedrich Merzbacher, Nationalkirchen,' LThK 7 (2nd ed.; 1962), col. 800-2; 
O'Donnell, ‘Church’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 4); Libertus A. Hoedemaker, Local Church,’ 
in Dictionary of the Ecumenical Movement, ed. Nicholas Lossky et al. (2nd ed.; Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 2002), 706-7, Evans, Church (see above, ch. 2, n. 3), pp. 58-63; 
Medard Kehl, Die Kirche. Eine katholische Ekklesiologie (Würzburg: Echter, 1992), esp. 
pp. 45-52, 74-9, and 320-84, and Peter Neuner, Ekklesiologie II [Texte zur Dogmatik] 
(Graz: Styria, 1995), pp. 39-77, 101-36, and also 137-200, 201-2, and 208-11. See fur- 
ther Nicholas M. Healy, “Ihe Church in Modern Theology,’ in Routledge Companion 
to the Christian Church, ed. Gerard Mannion and Lewis Mudge (Routledge: London, 
2008), 106-26, there esp. 106-14, and Ralf Miggelbrink, Einfúhung in die Lehre von 
der Kirche (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 2003), 16-20. See for an 
interesting note on the integration of (national and regional) bishops’ conferences 
into the life of the Roman Catholic Church prior to Vatican II: Jean-Marie May- 
eur, ‘Drei Papste: Benedikt XV., Pius XI., Pius XIL, in Erster und Zweiter Weltkrieg, 
Demokratien und totalitáre Systemen (1914-1958), ed. idem, trans. Kurt Meier [Die 
Geschichte des Christentums 12] (Freiburg i.B.: Herder, 1992), 4-40, there 24-5. 

% For the early Old Catholic understanding of the national church, see below, 3.2.3, 
3.2.4., 3.6.6., and 3.6.8. 
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of the 20th century onwards, the articulation of ecclesiological self- 
understanding in terms of an ecclesiology of the national church, even 
if it remained in place formally, gave way to a primary articulation of 
ecclesiological self-understanding in terms of ecclesiologies of the local 
church, in which the relationship between the local church and the 
universal church is most commonly described in terms of communion 
(in other words the universal church is the communion of all local 
churches). Vatican Ils constitution on the church, Lumen Gentium, 
is one of the most visible expressions of this development, which had 
close parallels in the development of especially Eastern Orthodox eccle- 
siology during the same period.” The national church appears in these 
newer ecclesiologies typically as a particular way of organizing local 
churches at an “intermediate level, not as the focus of ecclesiological 
self- understanding. The roots of this shift in ecclesiological focus can 
be found in the theological and ecclesiological ressourcement that took 
place in the middle of the 20th century, leading to a rediscovery of 
the shared ecclesiological heritage of the Church (not in the last place 
found in the patristic period), with an eye to ecclesial renewal and to 
ecumenical rapprochement. 

This broad and ‘ideal typical’ understanding of the development of 
the articulation of ecclesiological self-understanding from the late 19th 
century until the early 21st century serves as a frame of reference for 
comparison undertaken in this study, which as such is guided by the 
overarching questions of this study (as formulated above in the intro- 
duction). As such, the frame of reference will serve to locate the com- 
parison undertaken in this study within the broader church history of 
the late 19th and the 20th century. 


2.2.1. Comparative History and Comparative Ecclesiology? 


“Comparative ecclesiology” is often seen as the method used to achieve 
ecclesial and ecclesiological rapprochement until the 1952 World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order (Lund). The use of this method meant that 
various ecclesiologies were compared with each other to see whether 
they were compatible. This approach is now often regarded as outdated 


© For the question of the definition of the universal church, see above, 2.1.1. 
61 See Ploeger, Celebrating (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), pp. 28-35. 
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(if taken in isolation)? and replaced by a ‘constructive’ approach on 
the basis of the ‘Lund principle’: 


Should not our churches ask themselves whether they are showing suf- 
ficient eagerness to enter into conversation with other churches, and 
whether they should not act together in all matters except those in which 
deep differences of conviction compel them to act separately?” 


In spite of this opinion, it seems that ecumenical work in ecclesiol- 
ogy still uses (and needs) comparison. Not only the publication by 
the WCC itself of a comparative study of fifteen churches in 1970,“ 
demonstrating that comparative work continued, but also the frequent 
use of ‘perspectival’ contributions in order to further the ecumenical 
discussion illustrate this. Another example would be Haight’s recent 
work entitled “Comparative Ecclesiology.’ It is the second part of his 
ecclesiological trilogy, of which the first volume is entitled “Histori- 
cal Ecclesiology.” In Haight's definition, “comparative ecclesiology 


© See the representative comments of Alan Falconer, ‘Introduction,’ in One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic. Ecumenical Reflections on the Church, ed. Tamara Grdzelidze 
[Faith and Order Paper 197] (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2005), 1-12, there 3-5, stat- 
ing amongst others that: ‘[...] [I]t was evident that such a method could not effect real 
relationship - communion. At Lund, therefore, a different methodology was adopted. 
Theological discussions now proceeded on the basis of an attempt to reach consen- 
sus.’ (4) See also Max Thurian, ‘Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry (the “Lima text”), in 
Dictionary, ed., Lossky et al. (see above, ch. 2, n. 58), 90-3, there 91. 

6 ‘A Word to the Churches,’ in The Third World Conference on Faith and Order, 
ed. Oliver S. Tomkins, (London: SCM, 1952), 15-38, there 20-1; see also the consid- 
erations on 15-6: “We have seen clearly that we can make no real advance towards 
unity if we only compare our several conceptions of the nature of the Church and 
the traditions in which they are embodied. But once again it has been proved true 
that as we seek to draw closer to Christ we come closer to one another. We need, 
therefore, to penetrate behind our divisions to a deeper and richer understanding of 
the mystery of the God-given union of Christ with His Church. We need increasingly 
to realize that the separate histories of our Churches find their full meaning only 
if seen in the perspective of God’s dealings with His whole people. For an evalua- 
tion, see Falconer, ‘Introduction’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 52), 4. The suggestion for this 
shift in approach was made by Edmund Schlink in his paper “The Pilgrim People of 
God, in ibid., 151-61, see also O. S. Tomkins, ‘Implications of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment,’ in ibid., 161-73. 

& Steven Mackie (ed.), Can Churches be Compared? Reflections on Fifteen Study 
Projects [Research Pamphlet 17] (Geneva: WCC Friendship Press, 1970). 

& See for example the following contributions in Grdzelidze, ed., One (see above, 
ch. 2, n. 62): Emmanuel Clapsis, ‘Does the Church have a Sacramental Nature? An 
Orthodox Perspective,’ 17-26, Timothy George, “Ihe Sacramentality of the Church: 
An Evangelical Baptist Perspective, 27-39, and Antti Saarelma, “Church and “Sacra- 
ment” in Bilateral Dialogues,’ 51-60. 

% See Roger Haight, Christian Community in History. Volume 2. Comparative 
Ecclesiology (New York: Continuum, 2005). 
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consists in analyzing and portraying in an organized or systematic way 
two or more different ecclesiologies so that they can be compared.” 
This definition has an obvious affinity with the concerns of compara- 
tive historiography as discussed above. Haight further notes the neces- 
sity of paying attention to the historical emergence of the ecclesiologies 
that are to be compared, the selection of sources and the standardized 
presentation of the ecclesiologies involved. Works such as that of 
Haight, who himself followed the lead of Dulles, have kept ‘compara- 
tive ecclesiology” on the theological agenda in a way that does justice 
to the considerations of the 1952 Faith and Order conference in their 
entirety. This conference, namely, did not argue at all that compara- 
tive ecclesiology had become completely superfluous; rather, it pointed 
out that comparative ecclesiology alone could not bring the churches 
together.” Thus, Lund 1952’ did not abolish comparative ecclesiol- 
ogy, but rather integrated it as a preparatory analytical step into an 
overarching constructive approach to ecclesiology (eventually issuing 
in for example the 1982 BEM report). Evans captures it well: 


Making comparisons in ecumenical theology has a preparatory role. It 
is valuable at the beginning of the process during which the partners 
get to know one another... That makes it often primarily an exercise in 
comparative history, in that it involves setting accounts of earlier events 
side by side and comparing the differences of view which have led the 
divided churches to see them, and their implications, differently.” 


The goals of this study, which are historical, and those of Haight and of 
Faith and Order after Lund 1952, which have a systematic-theological 
focus, are different, however. Haight’s work ‘consists of laying down 
one after the other successive ecclesiologies, leaving implicit discussion 
of their differences, but building a large horizon for understanding 
the depth of a tradition that can sustain many different arrangements 


7 Ibid., p. 4. 

68 Tbid., pp. 4-6, see above, 2.1.2. 

® Avery Dulles, Models of the Church (Garden City: Doubleday, 1974), p. 7. See 
also Veli-Matti Kárkkáinen, An Introduction to Ecclesiology. Ecumenical, Historical & 
Global Perspectives (Downers Grove: Intervarsity, 2002), p. 14. 

70 See Schlink, ‘People’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 63), Tomkins, ‘Implications,’ (see above, 
ch. 2, n. 63), and the ‘Word to the Churches’ of the 1952 Faith and Order conference 
(see above, ch. 2, n. 63). 

71 Gillian R. Evans, Method in Ecumenical Theology. The Lessons So Far (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996), p. 29. Edmund Schlink, Okumenische Dogmatik 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983), pp. 51-9, there p. 53, makes the same 
point. 
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within the one church.”? Thus, Haight's interest is in developing an 
inclusive ecclesiology “from below’ by taking into account the entire 
tradition of the church.” Also, the work of WCC's Faith and Order 
commission has the (long-term) systematic-theological goal of estab- 
lishing a shared ecclesiology among the participating churches. This 
study, however, uses comparative ecclesiology neither for reasons of 
furthering ecclesial rapprochement (as in the ecumenical movement) 
nor for combating ecclesiological exclusivism (Haight). Rather, it uses 
a comparative historical approach in order to deepen the (historical) 
understanding of two traditions of ecclesiological self-understanding 
by comparing and contrasting them. Given the fact that its subject 
matter is the ecclesiological self-understanding of two churches, this 
comparative historical undertaking involves at the same time compar- 
ative ecclesiology. In other words, comparative history and, because of 
the subject matter, comparative ecclesiology function here as analytical 
and hermeneutical tools. As this study is concerned with the analysis 
of the historical development of the ecclesiological self- understanding 
of two churches and their comparison, their relative validity will not 
be discussed or critiqued at any great length. 

In order to further clarify the place of this study in the field of the 
comparative historical study of ecclesiology, attention may be drawn 
to a fivefold typology of comparative ecclesiology, as has been set forth 
by Haight.”* The types discerned by Haight are, first, “objective analysis 
and comparison, which Haight describes as follows: 


In sum, this first and most elementary form of comparative ecclesiology 
consists in laying side by side objective historical representations of two 
or more ecclesiologies so that their differences may appear across the 
common field of their being Christian churches. The expanded horizon 
of understanding provides a deeper insight into the distinctiveness of 
each church and the depth of the whole church.” 


Second, there is what Haight calls ‘constructing the foundations of 
ecclesial existence,’ in other words ecclesiological reflection on the 


72 Haight, Community 2 (see above ch. 2, n. 66), p. 6. 

73 See ibid., p. 7. 

™ See Roger Haight, ‘Comparative Ecclesiology,' in The Routledge Companion to 
the Christian Church, ed. Gerard Mannion and Lewis Mudge (New York: Routledge, 
2008), 387-401, there esp. 392-9. 

75 Tbid., 392. Examples of this approach would be Avis, ed., Church (see above, 
ch. 1, n. 4), or also Haight, Community 2 (see above ch. 2, n. 66) itself. 
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church(es) of the past in order to construct ecclesiological founda- 
tions for today. Third, he sees a type of comparative ecclesiology 
that consists of ecumenical and dialogical analysis: the comparing of 
ecclesiological traditions in the context of ecumenical dialogue with 
the purpose of re-establishing ecclesial communion. Fourth, he notes 
comparative ecclesiology as “convergence ecclesiology,’ as exemplified 
by the ecclesiological work of Faith and Order after Lund 1952. Fifth, 
there is comparative ecclesiology in an interreligious context, in other 
words reflection on Christian ecclesiology in dialogue with texts from 
other religious traditions. Both methodologically and in terms of its 
aims, the current study agrees most with Haight’s first type. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that this study is also a theological 
one, as more recent historiographical reflection suggests strongly that 
all too strong a distinction between the history and theology - or, for 
that matter, between religious studies and theology - is often based 
on questionable historiographical premises.’° At this point, therefore, 
one may also note that this study, written by an Old Catholic, shows 
with its interest in ecclesiology both an Old Catholic strength and an 
Old Catholic weakness. Whereas it is true that ecclesiology is central 
to Old Catholic theology and that from its inception its fundamental 


concern was ““das Ringen um das Wesen der Kirche selbst”, it is also 


a historical fact that Old Catholic ecclesiologists have been adamant 


76 See on this subject: the methodological considerations as presented by Fernando 
F. Segovia, “My Personal Voice: The Making of a Postcolonial Critic,” in The Per- 
sonal Voice in Biblical Interpretation, ed. Ingrid Rosa Kitzberger (London: Routledge, 
1999), 25-37, there 35; see also: Mayordomo Marin and Smit, ‘Quest’ (see above, 
ch. 2, n. 2). 

77 Herwig Aldenhoven, Das ekklesiologische Selbstverstandnis der Altkatholischen 
Kirchen,’ Österreichisches Archiv für Kirchenrecht, 31 (1980), 401-30, there 401, refer- 
ring to Ernst Gaugler, ‘Das wesentliche Anliegen der altkatholischen Bewegung,’ Inter- 
nationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 36 (1946), 8-16, there 16. See also: Aldenhoven, o.c., 
403: Die Frage nach der Kirche spielt auch in der Auseinandersetzung zwischen der 
römisch-katholischen und der evangelischen Theologie eine wichtige Rolle, ist dort 
aber doch nicht so zentral wie bei der Begegnung zwischen der römisch-katholischen 
und der altkatholischen Theologie. Für die Reformation selbst stand ja vor allem die 
Rechtfertigungsfrage im Vordergrund, für die die Altkatholiken ihrerseits lange Zeit 
sehr wenig Verständnis hatten. Wenn das auch insbesondere durch den Einfluss, 
den die Theologie Karl Barths wenigstens auf die schweizerischen christkatholischen 
Theologen ausgeübt hat, in weiten Bereichen anders geworden ist, betrachten die Alt- 
katholiken doch die Frage nach der Kirche als die zentrale Frage auch der heutigen 
ökumenischen Diskussion und meinen, in diesem Punkt sowohl im Gespräch mit der 
römisch-katholischen Kirche wie mit den Reformationskirchen etwas Wesentliches zu 
sagen zu haben. - Daraus ergibt sich, dass das Selbstverständnis der altkatholischen 
Kirchen ganz entscheidend von der Ekklesiologie bestimmt sein muss.’ 
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that ecclesiology is not a goal in itself. Ecclesiology is only relevant as 
long as it leads towards a more authentic theology,” as embodied in 
the life of the church.” 


2.2.2. An Appropriate Comparison? Further Considerations 


Here, some further considerations with regard to the usefulness and 
appropriateness of a comparison of the IFI to the Union of Utrecht as 
a whole, and not, for example, to an individual Church of the Union of 
Utrecht, should be offered.” One objection to this project might be that 
the Union of Utrecht and the IFI are not churches in the same sense 
of the word.®! The one, the Union of Utrecht, is a union of national 
churches (some consisting of one diocese, some consisting of multiple 
dioceses) established through the communion of their bishops and 
expressed in their synod (IBC); the other, the IFI, is one national 


78 See the discussion on the subject initiated by Urs von Arx, ‘Bilanz und Pers- 
pektiven. 100 Jahre Alt-Katholisches Seminar der Universitat Bonn,’ Christen Heute. 
Zeitschrift der Alt-Katholiken fiir Christen heute 47 (2003), 30-1, claiming that there is 
no such thing as an Old Catholic theology as such beyond the articulation of the spe- 
cific Old Catholic (ecclesiological) concerns. Jan Visser, Vom Mäntelchen und dem 
Wind. Zur Frage einer altkatholischen Theologie,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
95 (2005), 73-94, took up the glove and attempts to show how the Old Catholic theo- 
logical and ecclesiological principles do lead to a specific approach to theology. 

72 See Aldenhoven, ‘Selbstverständnis’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 77), 429-30. 

$ Needless to say, however, other comparisons would have been valid as well and 
would have led to different results and perspectives. One particularly interesting pos- 
sibility is in this respect a comparison between the history and ecclesiological devel- 
opment of the IFI and the Roman Catholic Church in Latin America. On the latter 
continent, lower clergy joined forces with revolutionaries in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, much as happened in the Philippines in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. See on this subject Hans-Jürgen Prien, Das Christentum in Lateinamerika 
[Kirchengeschichte in Einzeldarstellungen IV.6] (Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsan- 
stalt, 2007), pp. 245-314, as well as Klaus Koschorke, Frieder Ludwig, and Mariano 
Delgado, ed., Außereuropäische Christentumsgeschichte (Asien, Afrika, Lateinamerika) 
1450-1990 [Kirchen- und Theologiegeschichte in Quellen VI] (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 2004), pp. 265-96. 

81 See on supra-local levels of the church and on various supra-local ecclesial struc- 
tures e.g. Evans, Church (see above, ch. 2, n. 3), pp. 77-106. 

8&2 See Esser, ‘Kirchen’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 18), 228-33, there esp. 233; see also the 
observations of Christoph Winzeler, Strukturen von einer “anderen Welt”. Bistumsver- 
háltnisse im schweizerischen Bundesstaat 1848-1998, ihr historischer Wandel und ihre 
Inkulturation [Freiburger Veröffentlichungen zum Religionsrecht 2] (Freiburg i.Ue.: 
Universitatsverlag Freiburg, 1998), pp. 64-7. 
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church consisting of multiple dioceses.** Nevertheless, the comparison 
undertaken here is legitimate. The reasons for this are the following. 
First, the IFI and the Union of Utrecht are both communions of 
churches, in which central ecclesiological and theological reflection 
takes place at a supra-local level (in other words, the level of the IFI 
as a whole and the level of the Union of Utrecht as a whole). As was 
just outlined, however, the structures of these communions are dif- 
ferent. The Union of Utrecht is a communion of national churches 
of which some consist of multiple local churches (= dioceses) and the 
IFI is one national church consisting of multiple local churches. There- 
fore, the central organ of the Union of Utrecht, its synod of bishops, 
the IBC, can at most be compared with a provincial conference of 
bishops,** whereas the IFI is best understood as the continuation of 
the church province of the Philippines (or of the ‘national church’ 
of the Philippines), and its Supreme Council of Bishops (SCB)* is con- 
sequently best understood as a provincial synod of bishops (just as the 
episcopate of the Old Catholic Church of the Netherlands constitutes 
a provincial synod of bishops, albeit in miniature). Nevertheless, the 
analogy between the IBC and the SCB is significant for the compara- 
bility of the IFI and the Union of Utrecht as such and, for the pur- 
poses of this study most importantly, for the appropriateness of the 
comparison between the developing discourse about the ecclesiologi- 
cal self-understanding of the IFI and of the Union of Utrecht; in other 
words, the discourse in these churches - both can and will be referred 
to as ‘churches’® while the difference in structure between them is 
recognized - about what it means (for them) to be a church. 


3 One could also object that the respective sizes of the two entities do not allow 
a comparison: the IFI has always had a membership of circa 1-3 million members, 
while the Union of Utrecht never had a membership of more than half a million. Still, 
theological discourse does not depend on the absolute size of a church; rather, the 
relative size of a church within a country (or countries) is of significance, and the IFI 
and the Union of Utrecht both are examples of minority churches. 

54 See Jan Hallebeek, ‘Canon Law Aspects of the Utrecht Union,’ Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 84 (1994), 114-27, there esp. 120-1. 

85 On which, see below, 3.4.4., 3.4.7., and 3.4.9. 

86 See Urs von Arx, ‘Identity, ‘Plurality, Unity - What's the Right Blend? Some 
Reflections from an Old Catholic Perspective,’ in The Unity We Have and the Unity 
We Seek. Ecumenical Prospects for the Third Millennium, ed. Jeremy Morris and Nich- 
olas Sagovsky (London: T&T Clark, 2003), 3-26, there esp. 10-11. 
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Second, historically,” theological reflection in the IFI and in the 
Union of Utrecht has taken place at the level of the entire commu- 
nion even if individual churches went their own way every now and 
then.** In fact, and this should be underlined, the Old Catholic bishops 
as they united in the Union of Utrecht have committed themselves 
and their churches to following a joint theological course, which is of 
importance for the comparability of the Union of Utrecht as a whole 
with a single national church, such as the IFI. 

Third, it is of considerable significance that both the Old Catholic 
Churches as they emerged after the First Vatican Council” and the 
IFI are representatives of a broader strand of (Roman) Catholics who 
wished to remain catholic but without Roman centralization or for- 
eign interference in the internal affairs of the church. In other words, 
Old Catholics and ‘Aglipayans,’ as members of the IFI have been nick- 
named after their first Obispo Maximo,” share a similar ecclesiological 
concern as their point of departure in history. Conzemius, a Roman 
Catholic scholar, has captured this similarity in the title of his work 
“Katholizismus ohne Rom,” in which he discusses both the Old Cath- 
olic Churches of the Union of Utrecht and the IFI.” As will become 
clear in the course of this study, the reasons for the resistance against 
Roman centralization among Old Catholics and the IFI differed in 
their accentuation, but both agreed - and this provides a starting point 


$7 See the example of Andreas Rinkel, ‘Die Lehre von der Kirche nach der Auffas- 
sung der altkatholischen Kirche,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 39 (1949), 1-15, 
there 1-2. 

$8 For example, both the IFI (see below, 6.4.4.) and the Union of Utrecht knew of 
churches (dioceses) that ordained women before a common course had been found 
for this matter; ecumenical relationships between members of the Union of Utrecht 
and other churches were not always established by all member churches at the same 
time either (see below, 4.2.2. and 6.2.2.); in the IFI the strength and significance of 
diocesan structures as such differs strongly from diocese to diocese. 

$ The ‘Church of Utrecht’, i.e. the later Old Catholic Church of the Netherlands, 
already existed out of communion with Rome at this point, but eventually redefined 
its relationship with Rome as well because of the First Vatican Council. See Dick J. 
Schoon, Van bisschoppelijke Cleresie tot Oud-Katholieke Kerk. Bijdrage tot de geschie- 
denis van het katholicisme in Nederland in de 19e eeuw (Nijmegen: Valkhof Pers, 
2004), pp. 470-583 and 713-6. 

% See below, 3.4. (and following). 

% Victor Conzemius, Katholizismus ohne Rom (Zurich: Benziger, 1969). At this 
point, it should be noted that the title of Conzemius's book is misleading if it is under- 
stood as expressing an ecclesiological principle; both the Churches of the Union of 
Utrecht and the IFI would much prefer to be in communion with Rome, but not just 
on the terms set by Rome. 

2 Tbid., pp. 45-155 and 156-66. 
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for a comparison - that the autonomy of the national church was an 
ecclesiological principle to be upheld. This was seen to be the case 
either because of the witness of the early church (as received through 
the socio-cultural lens of the 19th century liberal political discourse) 
or because the need to fight for an end to colonization was bound up 
with the need to fight for ecclesial autonomy as the Old Catholic and 
the IFI’s sentiments may be captured. 

Fourth, as far as their origins in the late 19th and early 20th century 
are concerned, it is striking that the IFI and the Old Catholics opted 
to remain catholic churches - and largely continued to self-identify as 
such. In other words they did not affiliate with protestant Christianity” 
and retained the sacramental life and ecclesial structures typical of 
catholic Christianity - when they lost their ecclesial communion with 
Rome. Many churches that came into existence for similar reasons 
in Asia at the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century 
adopted a much more protestant profile.” Leaving aside the excur- 
sion of the IFI’s upper echelon into Unitarian theology under Agli- 
pay's leadership until his death in 1940, this protestant option, as it 
was taken by a variety of Asian churches but also by the so-called “Los 
von Rom’ movement in the Habsburg Empire,” was not one that ever 
appealed to Old Catholics or Aglipayans. This provides a further start- 
ing point for a comparison, as, together with the observations made 
above, it shows that both the IFI and the Union of Utrecht faced the 
task of formulating an ecclesiology that would do justice to both their 
catholic and their national, or ‘autonomous’, credentials. 


2% This distinction between ‘catholic’ and ‘protestant’ Christianity is for example 
used by Willem A. Visser ‘t Hooft in Le Catholicisme Non-Romain (Paris: Foi et Vie, 
1933), passim, and became influential in descriptions of the ecumenical movement, 
especially prior to the Roman Catholic Church’s entrance into the movement. 

% See the overview given by Klaus Wetzel, Kirchengeschichte Asiens (Wuppertal: 
Brockhaus, 1995), pp. 292-365. Wetzel argues the following about the IFI: ‘Wegen 
ihrer späteren Rückkehr (ab 1940, pbajs) zum allgemeinkirchlichen Bekenntnis gehört 
(...) die Geschichte der Iglesia Filipina Independiente zur protestantischen Kirchenge- 
schichte der Philippinen und stellt in gewissem Sinne eine Massenbewegung unter 
anderen dar.’ (p. 336) This evaluation is incorrect, however, for two reasons. First, the 
IFI had in its earliest years contacts with Protestant groups in the Philippines, but the 
relationship did not work out given the IFI’s much too catholic profile (including, for 
example, the veneration of the Blessed Virgin - hardly a hallmark of protestant spiri- 
tuality). Second, before and after its Unitarian period, the IFI self-consciously defined 
itself as an independent catholic church, using a clearly catholic liturgy and upholding 
a catholic statement of faith. 

% See below, 4.2.2. 
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These observations should suffice to demonstrate that the compari- 
son undertaken in this study is indeed appropriate. At this point, one 
may also note that the comparison of these two churches in particular 
may contribute to three further fields beyond the study of the history 
of ecclesiology. First, however small bodies the Old Catholic Churches 
and the IFI are, researching and comparing them may also constitute 
a contribution to research on ecclesial nationalism, as both commu- 
nions had to address this issue and did so quite distinctly. Second, 
research on Old Catholicism and the IFI is also a contribution to 
scholarship focusing on minorities, which, from an ethical point of 
view, is a necessary task of historical scholarship.* Third, by compar- 
ing churches from the “global North” and “global South”, this study 
also makes a modest contribution to the field of World Christianity, 
otherwise known as the history of Christianity outside of Europe.” 


% See Angela Berlis, ‘Desiderate und Aufgaben heutiger Altkatholizismusforsc- 
hung,’ in Die Wurzel aller Theologie. Sentire cum ecclesia, ed. Hans Gerny, Harald 
Rein, and Maja Weyermann, (FS Urs von Arx; Bern: Stámpfli, 2003), 208-29, there 
esp. 218-21. That somewhat careful attention for minorities such as the Old Catholics 
and the IFI is needed can be demonstrated by the often striking way in which the IFI 
is treated in contemporary scholarship. Apart from Wetzel’s mistaken identification 
of the IFI with a Protestant church (and his claim that Isabelo de los Reyes Sr. was 
a priest - see Wetzel, Kirchengeschichte [see above, ch. 2, n. 94], p. 336), Christina 
Kayales, ‘Kirchliche Gruppen und Leitfiguren in Transformationsprozessen auf den 
Philippinen,’ in Kirche und Offentlichkeit in Transformationsgesellschaften, ed. Chris- 
tine Lienemann-Perrin and Wolfgang Lienemann (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2006), 
333-57, there 347, seems to view the Iglesia Filipina Independiente and the Philippine 
Independent Church as two different entities, using two different acronyms for them, 
whereas they are one and the same church (‘Der Konflikt um den eigenen Klerus 
fúhrte bereits 1902 zur Grúndung der Philippine Independent Church [PIC], der sich 
von Rom lóste. Die PIC wurde der Ort des patriotischen Widerstandes. Kurz nach der 
Philippinischen Revolution war unter der Mitwirkung von Isabelo de los Reyes eine 
katholische Nationalkirche entstanden, die Iglesia Filipina Independiente [IFI], die in 
den ersten Jahren über weiten Einfluss verfügte und viele Pfarrstellen übernommen 
hat.) Worse than this, however, is that Kayales, who also considers the “Association 
of Major Religious Superiors in the Philippines” (AMRSP) a religious order of its own 
right (which, as its name clearly indicates, is precisely what it is not, see Kayales, o.c., 
347), has decided to ignore the role that (admittedly minority) churches such as the 
IFI and others as they are organized in the National Council of Churches in the Philip- 
pines (NCCP) played during the political developments of the 1980s and 1990s in the 
Philippines (she only makes reference to ecclesial NGOs, such as on 351). 

” See Klaus Koschorke “Aussereuropáische Christentumsgeschichte (Asien, Afrika, 
Lateinamerika) - Forschungsstand und Perspektiven einer neuen Disziplin, Jahrbuch 
für europäische Überseegeschichte 2 (2002), 137-64. 
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2.3. Periodization and Structure 


In order to achieve an appropriate comparison, it is necessary to 
demarcate the histories of both churches being studied in such a way 
that a comparison indeed becomes possible. The periods that have 
been chosen for study are as follows. 

First, the history of the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of 
Utrecht is traced from its inception in 1889 until the introduction of 
a new statute, explicating the ecclesiological self- understanding of the 
Union in 2000 (the statute was implemented in 2001).% Some refer- 
ence will be made to developments which took place after 2000, how- 
ever, in as far as they clarify the significance and the context of this 
statute. In order to gain the necessary perspective on the constituent 
members of the Union, part of their history prior to 1889, especially 
the road towards the establishment of the Union of Utrecht, will also 
be surveyed. The history of the IFI will be traced from its proclama- 
tion in 1902 until the publication of a document stating the IFI’s self- 
understanding as a communion of local churches in 2000. Again, in 
order to provide the necessary context, the prehistory of the move- 
ment that led up to the 1902 proclamation of the IFI will have to be 
surveyed, together with some documentation that post-dates the 2000 
statement on the local church, but which provides necessary back- 
ground information to it. 

Second, the histories of the development of the ecclesiological self- 
understanding of the IFI and the Union of Utrecht will be subdivided 
into four, (roughly) chronologically equivalent blocks - exact equiva- 
lence is not desirable given the individual character of each of the two 
histories and their largely independent developments. The first period 
covers the prehistory of both the Union of Utrecht and its constituent 
members until its establishment in 1889 and the prehistory of the IFI 
until its proclamation in 1902, thus facilitating a comparison between 
the ecclesiological and historical starting points of both churches. The 
second period covers the time between these beginnings and the end of 
the Second World War, which provided both churches with an oppor- 
tunity to reflect on the previous decades in terms of the development 
of their self-understanding through the revision of their statutes (IFI: 


2% The statute will be referred to as the statute of 2000, as it was signed on May 25 
of that year. 
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1947, Union of Utrecht: 1952).” The third period details the develop- 
ments from this moment of taking stock after the Second World War 
until the mid-1970s, when both churches introduced further canoni- 
cal revisions (IFI: 1977, Union of Utrecht: 1974). The fourth and final 
period concentrates on the developments in ecclesiological self-under- 
standing from the mid-1970s until the turn of the century, when the 
Union of Utrecht thoroughly revised its statute (2000, in particular 
the new ecclesiological preamble is of importance) and the IFI began 
to articulate its self-understanding in terms of an ecclesiology of the 
local church. 

The periodization just outlined also determines the structure of this 
study. In other words, the chapters that follow consist of outlines of 
periods of the ecclesiological development of the two churches con- 
cerned followed by comparative observations pertaining to this period. 
After having studied the various periods of the histories of the IFI and 
the Union of Utrecht as just described, general conclusions drawing 
together the observations made in the four chapters that constitute the 
body of this study will complete this thesis. Introductory sections in 
each of the chapters, it should be added, provide overarching historical 
orientations, contextualizing the more detailed accounts found in the 
body of these chapters. 


2.4. Official Statements as a Guideline? 


As indicated in the previous section, official articulations of the eccle- 
siological self-understanding of the IFI and the Union of Utrecht will 
serve as a guideline for ordering the historical data and developments 
that this study is interested in. For both the IBC as well as for the IFI 


% Even though the impact of the revisions of the Convention of Utrecht of 1952 
may have been limited, 1952 is nevertheless a helpful year, as the period leading to 
it encompasses the development of the Union of Utrecht through two world wars 
and the revisions made in that year reflect developments that took place between 
1889 and 1952. See on the relevance of the 1952 revisions Marinus Kok, ‘100 Jahre 
Utrechter Union - Rückblick und Ausblick,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 79 
(1989), 145-61, there 159: ‘Die Internationale Bischofskonferenz hat 1952 und 1974 
die Vereinbarung und das Reglement der Utrechter Union verändert. Man wollte eine 
deutlichere Linie in die Zusammenarbeit der Kirchen und Bischöfe bringen.’ See also: 
idem, ‘Unie van Utrecht: Vanwaar - waarheen?, in Met het oog op morgen. Ecclesi- 
ologische beschouwingen aangeboden aan Jan Visser, ed. Jan Hallebeek and Bert Wirix 
(FS Jan Visser; Amersfoort: Boekencentrum, 1996), 103-7. 
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this means a focus on the various statutes and confessional statements 
that these churches have had and have issued in the course of the 
19th and 20th centuries. This concentration on canonical and con- 
fessional developments does not lead to too narrow a perspective on 
ecclesiological developments. Rather, because canonical developments 
and formal statements are fixations and concentrated expressions of 
the results of a church’s developing ecclesiological sel understanding 
in a particular period, they are an appropriate guideline and a way for 
periodizing historical developments. These developments themselves, 
in this study specifically the development of ecclesiological reflection, 
will be discussed within the chronological framework provided by 
the periodization based on canonical developments. The “canonical 
concentration’ of this study therefore serves as a tool to organize the 
material and to structure the description of the developments taking 
place in the Union of Utrecht and in the IFI. The study of the eccle- 
siological developments as expressed in statutes and the like will be set 
in context by references to the developments leading up to them and 
surrounding them. This, however, will be done relatively briefly, as the 
focus of this study is not primarily to undertake a full treatment of the 
development of either the Union of Utrecht or the IFI in the 19th and 
20th centuries, but rather to make a comparison of the development of 
the ecclesiological self-understanding of these two churches. 

A disadvantage of this approach is that by focusing on official state- 
ments, one largely omits minority voices and movements that did 
not make it into the mainstream. This study pays the price of this 
approach; it is a partial consequence of comparative history as such. 
More detailed study in the future, for example concerning the roles of 
individuals, lay and clergy persons alike,'” women,'” young people, 


100 This leads also to a relative neglect of biographical data in this study, as the 
development of two communions of churches, not of individual theologians, is the 
focal point. 

10! See esp. Angela Berlis, Frauen im Prozeß der Kirchwerdung. Eine historisch- 
theologische Studie zur Anfangsphase des deutschen Alt-Katholizismus (1850-1890) 
[Beiträge zur Kirchen - und Kulturgeschichte 6] (Frankfurt: Lang, 1998). It would be 
of considerable interest to compare the role of women in the early phases of, for 
example, the German Old Catholic Church and the IFI. See for methodological con- 
siderations about feminism and nationalism Ida Blom, ‘Das Zusammenwirken von 
Nationalismus und Feminismus um die Jahrhundertwende. Ein Versuch zur ver- 
gleichenden Geschlechtergeschichte, in Vergleich, ed. Haupt and Kocka (see above, 
ch. 2, n. 7), 315-38. 
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and the GLBT”? community, in the process of the formation of eccle- 
sial self-understanding both in Old Catholicism and in the IFI might 
make up for this lack.'* However, such studies, which would no doubt 
adjust the picture sketched in this work, would also operate within the 
framework of an overarching understanding of the development of 
a church and its self-understanding. This study contributes to a fur- 
ther understanding of this overarching view of the development of a 
church’s self- understanding by comparing it to that of another church. 
Furthermore, one may ask to what extent official statements and the 
factual faith and practice of congregations are interrelated. Again, this 
would be the subject of a different study, which may well adjust the 
findings of this one. 


2.4.1. Selection of Sources: Further Specifications 


This study covers a broad span of time and events. A transparent selec- 
tion of sources is therefore necessary. Methodological considerations 
about the selection of sources and the focus on formal expressions 
of churches’ self-understanding were already presented.’ Here some 
more detailed remarks are offered. 

As far as the IFI is concerned, this study focuses primarily on its 
successive statements of faith as well as its canons and statutes and (a 
selection of) statements made by representative organs, especially by 
Obispos Maximos, the Supreme Council of Bishops, and in the final 
quarter of the 20th century also the Executive Commission of the 
IFL'® In addition, official liturgical books are taken into consideration. 


102 GLBT stands for the Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual, and Transgender community. Espe- 
cially a comparative study of the discourse on sex and gender in (Western) Europe 
and the Philippines might be worthwhile, given the construction of ‘gay’ sexuality by 
the so-called bakla community in the Philippines. See on this subject Niklas Rese, 
‘Nischen. Toleranz gegenüber Schwulen und Lesben?) in Handbuch Philippinen. 
Gesellschaft - Politik - Wirtschaft - Kultur, ed. idem and Rainer Werning (2nd ed.; 
Bad Honnef: Horlemann, 2007), 151-5. 

103 See for a succinct outline of this kind of ‘people’s history’ the foreword to the 
series A People’s History of Christianity: Denis R. Janz, ‘Foreword, in Byzantine Chris- 
tianity, ed. Derek Krueger [A People’s History of Christianity 3] (Minneapolis: For- 
tress, 2006), xiii-xv. 

' See above, 2.4. 

Both Obispos Maximos and the Supreme Council of Bishops have, in the course 
of their history, issued a plethora of statements; the selection made in this study is 
made on the basis of the representative character of these statements for positions 
officially taken by the IFI. 
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Statements made by non-representative bodies, in other words bodies 
that cannot speak in the name of the entire church are, as a rule, not 
taken into account. In cases in which unofficial statements received 
‘canonical’ status, exceptions to this rule will have to be made, of 
course; one example of this is the so-called Bacarra formula, which 
was never received formally by the IFI as such, but which functioned 
as a doctrinal standard nevertheless. Furthermore, as will become 
clear in the course of this study, the IFI as a single national church 
can decide and do much more on its own than the Union of Utrecht 
as a communion of national churches; this also means that it produces 
much more output in terms of decisions about church policy than the 
IBC. Concentrating on the development of canons and statutes, how- 
ever, will largely remedy this inequality, given their succinct nature 
and their tendency to sum up and reflect developments at large in the 
changes that are being made to them. 

As far as the sources for the outline of the Old Catholic develop- 
ment of ecclesiological self-understanding are concerned, the situa- 
tion is more complicated. This, again, has to do with the character of 
the Union of Utrecht as a communion of national churches. The only 
body that can make (formal) representative statements in the name of 
the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht is the IBC. These 
statements, especially the developing canons of the IBC itself, will be 
the focus of the outline of the Old Catholic development. However, 
within the Union of Utrecht there are a number of bodies that must 
be regarded as representative in a less formal way. The first of these is 
a series of (International) Old Catholics’ Congresses, some of which 
precede the founding of the Union of Utrecht as such. These con- 
gresses, especially the first three of 1871, 1872, and 1873, are impor- 
tant platforms for communal consultation,” whose resolutions are 
often significant indications of what is taking place in the Union of 
Utrecht as a whole, even if these congresses cannot (and never could) 
formally speak in the name of the churches involved.” These con- 
gresses took place as Deutsche Alt-Katholikenkongresse’ until 1890. 


106 See on this 3.5.3. and 4.3.6. 

107 See Berlis, Frauen (see above, ch. 2, n. 101), pp. 86-232. 

10% Christian Oeyen, “Zum ursprünglichen ekklesiologischen Verständnis der 
Utrechter Union,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 87 (1997), 78-86, there 79-80, 
does not take this into account sufficiently; the primary relationship of the IBC is with 
the national churches involved, not with Old Catholic Congresses. 
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Beginning with the 1890 congress, they became ‘Internationale Alt- 
Katholikenkongresse,’ but never had an attendance that was represen- 
tative of the churches involved. Also the statutes of the international 
congresses do not determine unequivocally who can and who can- 
not participate in the congress as such, neither who may be admitted 
to open and closed meetings, nor who can or cannot vote.'® A third 
important body of sources consists of the results of International Old 
Catholic Theologians’ Conferences (since 1950), especially when their 
results were endorsed by the IBC. Probably to be regarded on a par 
with the findings of theologians’ conferences are the results of official 
bilateral ecumenical dialogues and consultations between the Union 
of Utrecht and other churches. As the results of these consultations 
constitute a body of statements by officially instituted commissions of 
the IBC, and as they have more often than not been received positively 
by the IBC, they are important sources for any outline of the develop- 
ment of Old Catholic ecclesiological self-understanding.' Finally, so 


10% This is true from the earliest versions of the Statute of the International Old 
Catholics’ Congresses onwards. See Der zehnte deutsche Altkatholiken-Kongress, der 
erste internationale in Kéln 11.-14. September 1890 (Kóln: Franz Greven, 1890), p. XX, 
and Max Kopp and Adolf Küry, ‘Bericht über den neunten internationalen Altkatho- 
likenkongress in Köln 1913,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 3 (1913), 433-584, 
there 514-33; in the offprint as a booklet with the same title (Bern: Stämpfli, 1913): 
pp. 82-5. One interesting example is that the report of 1890 lists Anglicans as guests 
(see Altkatholiken-Kongress [1890], pp. 200-1), whereas the 1913 edition lists them as 
participants (see Bericht [1913], pp. 151-2 - together with the Orthodox participants. 
In this way, Anglicans and Orthodox were much better represented than the Old 
Catholic PNCC, as only its Bishop Hodur attended. 

no See the (important) example of the Orthodox-Old Catholic dialogue. In gen- 
eral, these texts have been received positively, if not uncritically, by the Churches 
of the Union of Utrecht in a synodal process. For this reason, they can be regarded 
as representative of mainstream Old Catholic theology and ecclesiology. See for the 
reception: Urs von Arx, ‘Der orthodox-altkatholische Dialog - Anmerkungen zu einer 
schwierigen Rezeption,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 87 (1997), 184-216, there 
esp. p. 189, idem, “Evaluation of the Orthodox-Old Catholic Dialogue (1975-1987), 
Reseptio 2009:1, 76-98, esp. 76-8 (noting that the Old Catholic Church of Germany 
took back its earlier demands for alterations in the dialogue texts in 2007), as well 
as loan-Vasile Leb, “Ihe Orthodox-Old Catholic Dialogue. Estimation of the Pres- 
ent Stage,’ Reseptio 2009: 1, 99-108, and Angela Berlis, “Zur Rezeption der orthodox/ 
altkatholischen Dialogtexte von 1975-1987 in den Niederlanden, Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 94 (2004), 135-9, there esp. 135. See also: Altkatholische Stel- 
lungnahmen zu den Gemeinsamen Texten der Gemischten Orthodox-Altkatholischen 
Theologischen Kommission 1975-1987 (mit einem von Prof. Dr. Urs von Arx und Prof. 
Dr. Martien Parmentier verantworteten Fazit) im Auftrag der IBK zusammengestellt 
und herausgegeben von Urs von Arx (Typescript; Bern, 2000). See further the cautious 
but nevertheless positive statement of the 1988 International Old Catholic Theolo- 
gians’ Conference (Internationale Altkatholische Theologenkonferenz, Erklärung,’ 
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as not to lose sight of the interrelation between the Union of Utrecht 
and its member churches, the statutes of the individual Churches of 
the Union Utrecht will be taken into consideration by means of two 
samples,''' focusing on the ecclesiological self-understanding of these 
churches in the earliest versions of their statutes as well as in their 
contemporary counterparts. These two samples will provide a perspec- 
tive on the developing ecclesiological self-understanding of the indi- 
vidual Churches of the Union of Utrecht, a development that cannot 
be traced fully in this study. Sources will be quoted in the language in 
which they were available to the author. 


2.5. Earlier Contributions 


Having outlined the intention, method, structure, and sources of this 
study, some earlier contributions concerning the relationship between 
the Union of Utrecht and the IFI and their comparison should be 
reviewed in order to clarify the place this study occupies in the field 
of scholarship. The focus will be on more substantial theological reflec- 
tions, thereby excluding most shorter contributions in the popular 
press'”” - this seems permissible given the aims, focus, and method of 
this study.'" 

It is not surprising that the harvest is relatively poor, considering that 
the establishment of full communion between the IFI and the Union 
of Utrecht of 1965 remained without much practical significance until 


Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 79 [1989], 78-9), stating that these agreed state- 
ments are an ‘Ausdruck der bestehenden vollen Glaubensübereinstimmung zwischen 
der orthodoxen Kirche des Ostens und der altkatholischen Kirche der Utrechter 
Union.’ The conference requests only some clarifications in order to prevent misun- 
derstandings and calls upon the Orthodox to specify why they have doubts that the 
Old Catholics can live up to these statements. All in all, therefore, the theologians’ 
conference found that the agreed statements represented the (Old) Catholic faith. 

1 See below, 3.1.4. and 6.3.14. 

112 See for example a note on the visit of the Bishops G.A. van Kleef (Haarlem) 
and H. Gerny (Switzerland) to the IFI, “European Old Catholic Prelates visit IFI, The 
Sower 2:1 (1991), 6, or ‘OCC Installs 83rd Archbishop,’ Ang Tagapunla (The Sower) 
9: 3 (2000), 12, a note on Archbishop Vercammen’s consecration and installation, and 
‘IFI Centennial to Be Held in Europe,’ Ang Tagapunla (The Sower) 10: 1 (2001), 5, an 
announcement of an IFI celebration in the Old Catholic Cathedral of Utrecht. 

"3 See above, 2.2. Any more in-depth treatment of the history of the relationship 
between the Old Catholic Churches and the IFI as such would have to take these into 
account, however. 
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the early 1980s.''* The contributions discussed here are mainly Old 
Catholic and not “Aglipayan.”*'* This quantitative imbalance is prob- 
ably mostly due to the different kinds of media the two churches had 
access to and to the state and focus of theological scholarship in the 
two traditions. The earlier contributions reviewed here can be classi- 
fied into three groups, corresponding to the three phases of the rela- 
tionship between the IFI and the Old Catholic Churches.'** 

In the first phase of contacts, little literature appeared, especially 
as the contacts were either indirect - through the reading of jour- 
nals - or through correspondence between the Bishops Aglipay and 
Herzog (also representing the IBC).'” In 1912, however, a sum- 
mary of the contacts between the two communions and a theological 
evaluation of the IFI were published in the Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift."* It gives a brief overview of the history of the IFI and then 
proceeds to discuss its recent catechism,'' which had been sent to 
the Old Catholic Church of Switzerland. The Swiss Old Catholic theo- 
logian Adolf Küry reviewed this work and distanced himself firmly 
from what he found in it: Aglipay and De los Reyes Sr.’s modern- 
ized, or liberal, Christianity (see below, 4.3.1). Küry bemoaned the 


114 See for example the speculation of Andreas Rinkel, “The Old Catholic Confession 
of Faith, The Christian Century 14: 3 (1965), 7-8 and 16-7, there 7. “The Christian 
Century’ was a post-war periodical of the IFI. It seems that this is a partial transla- 
tion of a keynote address Rinkel gave at the International Old Catholics’ Congress 
of Vienna, 1965, the congress at which the agreement of full communion between 
the IFI and the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht was established (by 
the IBC, not by the congress, which does not have the authority to do anything like 
that), see Andreas Rinkel, ‘Das altkatholische Bekenntnis, Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 55 (1965), 201-16. See also Peter Amiet, ‘Old Catholicism since World War 
Il, in Old Catholics and Anglicans, 1931-1981, ed. Gordon Huelin (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1983), 25-39, there 33: “This Church was scarcely known at all (...). 
Thus intercommunion with this body has remained without practical significance 
until this day.” 

115 For this term, see above, 2.2.2. 

16 See above, 2.3. and 1. 

"7 On which, see below, 4.2.2., see also: De Boer and Smit, ‘Beziehungen’ (see 
above, ch. 1, n. 6). 

"8 See Adolf Küry, ‘Kirchliche Chronik, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 2 
(1912), 532-45, there 540-5. 

" Gregorio Aglipay y Labayan, Catequesis de la Iglesia Filipina Independiente por el 
Emmo. Sr. Gregorio Aglipay y Labayan, Obispo Máximo de la misma iglesia. - Aprobada 
por el Consejo Suprem de Obispos (no podrá ser ordenado de presbítero el que no 
apruebe saber esta catequesis) (Manila, 1911). See Kúry, ‘Chronik’ (1912; see above, 
ch. 2, n. 118), 541. 
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fact that Bishop Brent,'” Bishop of the Missionary District of the Phil- 
ippines (ECUSA), had not been able to exercise more influence on the 
IFL'” This is the only substantial publication from the first period of 
contacts between the IFI and the Old Catholic Churches.'” 

The second phase of contacts, as far as literary contributions are con- 
cerned, is inaugurated by a note in the “Kirchliche Chronik’ by, again, 
Adolf Küry, now Bishop of the Old Catholic Church of Switzerland, in 
which he describes to the reader the doctrinal turn the IFI made after 
Aglipay’s death, as well as the consecration of IFI bishops by bishops of 
the ECUSA in 1948.’ He does not mention that he had been invited 
to the event - the invitation, however, has been published by Alipit, 
along with Küry’s letter to the Philippines, excusing himself from 
attending.’ The next larger contribution is by Ernst-Wilhelm Heese, 
who published an essay on the IFI in 1964, in which he outlines the 
history of the IFI and its relationship with the Old Catholic Churches 
and promotes rapprochement between the two churches in the light 
of the IFP's return to ‘mainstream Christianity.” Heese supported his 
article with an appendix, in which he published a German translation 
of the 1947 ‘Declaration of Faith and Articles of Religion of the Igle- 
sia Filipina Independiente," and a translated letter from Archbishop 
Rinkel of Utrecht to the Archbishop of Canterbury, in which Rinkel 
declares that the new basis of faith of the IFI is soundly catholic.'” A 
similar letter by Rinkel, this time to Obispo Maximo Isabelo de los 


On Brent, see for example Friedrich Wilhelm Bautz, ‘Brent, Charles Henry,’ 
BBKL 1 (1990), 741-3, and the literature referred to there. Charles Henry Brent 
(April 9, 1862, Newcastle, ON - March 27, 1927, Lausanne) was Bishop of the Mis- 
sionary District of the Philippines of the ECUSA in the period 1902-1918 and after- 
wards Bishop of Western New York from 1918 until 1927; he is regarded as a pioneer 
of the ecumenical movement, as he was one of the main driving forces behind the 
First World Conference on Faith and Order of 1927 (Lausanne) and its preparatory 
conference of 1920 (Geneva). See also: Michael Wolter and Stephen C. Neill, ‘Brent, 
Charles, Henry,’ TRE 7 (1981), 168-70. 

21 See Küry, ‘Chronik’ (1912; see above, ch. 2, n. 118), 545, idem, ‘Kirchliche 
Chronik, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 4 (1914), 236-56, 254-6. 

12 For the discussion as it took place through correspondence, see De Boer and 
Smit, ‘Beziehungen’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 6). 

123 See Küry, ‘Chronik,’ (1948; see above, ch. 1, n. 8), 144-8. 

24 See Alipit, “Position” (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 34. 

15 E.-W. Heese, Die Philippinische Unabhängige Kirche,’ Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 54 (1964), 57-82. Heese relies mainly on Whittemore, Struggle (see above, 
ch: 1,12). 

126 Tbid., 76-80. On these documents, see also below, 4.3.7. 

127 Ibid., 80-2. 
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Reyes Jr.,'? was published in 1962 in the Philippines.'” Heese’s plea 
would be honored the following year, when the IBC decided to estab- 
lish full communion between the Old Catholic Churches of the Union 
of Utrecht and the IFI while meeting in the context of the 1965 Interna- 
tional Old Catholics’ Congress in Vienna. This decision received con- 
siderable attention as well as critique because of the (perceived) lack 
of consultation of the IBC with the Churches of the Union of Utrecht 
and of the (suspected) lack of scrutiny in the evaluation of the IFI 
and the other two churches.'* The new relationship between the Old 
Churches of the Union of Utrecht and the IFI as such does not seem 
to have provoked a substantial theological exchange, however, beyond 
Heese’s paper that has already been mentioned and a short piece by 
Archbishop Rinkel of Utrecht, in which he outlines the Old Catholic 
faith for the IFI, but does not offer comparative perspectives.!*! Here, 
the appearance of the IFI in Conzemius’s work on catholic churches 
that are independent from Rome, which has already been mentioned, 
should also be noted again. Even if Conzemius does not provide a 
full comparison of the Union of Utrecht with the IFI, he does treat 
them as specimen of the same phenomenon. In fact, he calls the IFI 
the largest ‘unter den nationalkirchlichen Bewegungen der Neuzeit, 
welche zur Griindung einer unabhángigen, romfreien Konfessionsge- 
meinschaft geführt haben’ in a study that is mainly concerned with the 
Old Catholic Churches. He notes correctly, however, that the church 
is not part of the Union of Utrecht.*? 


128 Isabelo de los Reyes Jr. (February 14, 1900, Madrid - October 10, 1971, Manila) 
was ordained a priest of the IFI in 1923 after service in the US Navy, and became 
Bishop of Manila in 1925, a position he held until his election to the office of Obispo 
Maximo of the IFI in 1946. He was reelected to this office until his death in 1971. See 
on him: H. Ellsworth Chandlee, De los Reyes. Supreme Bishop in the Philippines (New 
York: National Council, 1962), Macario V. Ga, ‘Obispo Maximo De los Reyes, Jr. 
A Brief Biography, The Christian Register 20: 11-12 (1971), 3-4, as well as (and esp.) 
Pedro de Achútegui, Bishop Isabelo de los Reyes Jr.: An Ecumenical Tribute,’ Philip- 
pine Studies 19 (1971), 557-72. 

122 Andreas Rinkel to Isabelo de los Reyes, July 1962, as pubilshed in The Christian 
Register 12:7 (1962), 8, Rinkel approved of the Philippine Missal and Ritual. 

150 See Urs Küry, Die Altkatholische Kirche. Ihre Geschichte, ihre Lehre, ihr Anliegen, 
revised and expanded by Christian Oeyen [Kirchen der Welt 3] (Stuttgart: Evange- 
lisches Verlagswerk, 1982), pp. 415 and 488, Ernst Kreuzeder, Bericht iiber den XIX. 
Internationalen Altkatholiken-Kongress 22. bis 27. September 1965 in Wien (Allschwil: 
Christkatholischer Medienverlag, 1965), pp. 11-2. See further below in 5.1.4. 

BI See Rinkel, ‘Confession’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 114). 

2 Conzemius, Katholizismus (see above, ch. 2, n. 91), p. 156. 
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From the third phase of contacts (beginning in the early 1980s) 
onwards, the following contributions are relevant to this study. At the 
1986 Old Catholics’ Congress in Münster, the then general secretary 
of the IFI, Tito E. Pasco,'** delivered an address that was subsequently 
published in the report of the conference. Pasco’s presence at this con- 
ference was largely due to the agency of Ilse Brinkhues, who published 
a short piece on the IFI in 1981.'* In it, Pasco outlines the history and 
current situation of the IFI, calling on the congress to resolve to take 
a more active stance towards his own church. Regarding the IFI - Old 
Catholic relationship, Pasco notes that it has been one of paper until 
now, and he calls upon the Old Catholics to change this.'** Following 
up on this, Segbers published a paper in 1988, in which he not only 
offered an overview of the history of the IFI and a sketch of its eccle- 
siological characteristics, but also stated some consequences for the 
Old Catholic Churches.'** His evaluative comments merit attention 
here. Segbers takes as his starting point Pasco’s remark of 1986 that 
the agreement of full communion between the IFI and the Churches 
of the Union of Utrecht had been a dead letter for most of its exis- 
tence.'” Then, with respect to the Old Catholic Churches, Segbers 


153 Tito Edralin Pasco (1930-2008), after studies at St. Andrew’s Theological Semi- 
nary, Manila, was ordained to the diaconate and priesthood in 1957, and after service 
in various parishes, was consecrated to the episcopate in 1964. Elected General Secre- 
tary of the IFI in 1981 (re-elected in 1987), he completed the term of Obispo Maximo 
Soliman Ganno after his death in 1989 (1989-1993), and was subsequently Bishop of 
Romblon until his retirement in 1998. 

154 See Brinkhues, ‘Kennen’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 16). Brinkhues identifies the IFI 
as an “Old Catholic Church” (165), which, depending on one's definition of the term, 
is mistaken. Brinkhues reports eloquently on the critical stance of many seminarians 
over against the Marcos-regime, but does not mention that the IFI’s official position 
was very pro-Marcos. 

155 See Zankl, ‘Bericht’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 17), 102-10, esp. 106 and 108-9. Pasco's 
speech caused a vehement discussion. 

156 Franz Segbers, “Aus der eigenen Quelle trinken” Über den Aufbruch in den 
Phillipinischen Unabhängigen Kirche und die Herausforderungen für die Utrechter 
Union,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 78 (1988), 169-91, there esp. 189-91. This 
essay is an expanded version of: idem, ‘Eine freie Kirche auf den freien Philippinen. 
Zur Entstehung der Philippinisch Unabhängigen Kirche,’ in Die Zeichen der Zeit. Ler- 
norte einer nachkonziliaren Sozialethik. Wilhelm Dreier zum 60. Geburtstag. Mit einem 
Grußwort von Joseph Kardinal Höffner, ed. H. Steinkamp and M. Estor, et al. (Mün- 
ster: Liberación, 1988), 198-217. For the same argument, see again: Franz Segbers, Die 
Philippinisch Unabhángige Kirche. Ein Beitrag zum Verháltnis von Ekklesiologie und 
Befreiungspraxis der Kirche,’ Okumenische Rundschau 37 (1988), 352-62. 

17 See Tito Pasco [sic], “Zeugnis und Dienst in der Philippinischen Unabhangigen 
Kirche,’ Christen Heute. Zeitung der Altkatholiken 29: 10 (1986), 5. See the earlier view 
of Rinkel, ‘Confession’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 114), 7. 
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notes that a merely European Christianity is a deficient torso.” The 
main reason Segbers gives for this thesis is that the early church saw 
the unity of the church as a sign for the unity of humanity; therefore, 
the ecumenical vocation of Old Catholicism, which is an expression 
of the catholicity of the Old Catholics, makes a closer relationship 
with the IFI a necessity.’ Segbers links all of this to the necessity of 
a process of conversion on the part of the first world churches: away 
from their sinful colonialist past and towards a conciliar alliance of 
churches (and other groups) in both the ‘global North’ and ‘global 
South,’ which Segbers regards as part of the “Wiedergutmachungsp- 
flicht’ of the church.’ Segbers views both this, as well as financial 
and material aid and listening to the theological voices of churches 
from the second and third worlds as the cost of the catholicity of the 
Old Catholic Churches and as a consequence of the full communion 
established between them and the IFI.'*’ Furthermore, he views the 
IFI as an example of “ecclesiogenesis”, the emergence of the church 
from the struggle of Christian grassroots communities as described 
by Leonardo Boff,'” and presents this as a challenge to Old Catholics. 
In this context, even though it is not entirely clear linguistically, he 
seems to plead for making the IFI a member of the Union of Utrecht, 
which, in his view, would be mandatory for the sake of the unity of 
God's people.'* In 1994, Segbers restated his view of things by arguing 


158 To call the Old Catholic Churches a European phenomenon in 1988 is mistaken 
with respect to the PNCC. 

152 See Segbers, *“Quelle”” (see above, ch. 2, n. 136), 189-90. 

140 At this point it can only be noted that the emphasis on colonial guilt on the part 
of Western churches is one that has been repeatedly critiqued in the field of World 
Christianity, see e.g. Philip Jenkins, The Next Christendom. The Coming of Global 
Christianity (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), pp. 39-78. 

141 See Segbers, *“Quelle”” (see above, ch. 2, n. 136), 190-1. 

12 See ibid., pp. 180-8. For the concept of ecclesiogenesis, see Leonardo Boff, Eccle- 
siogenesis: The Base Communities Reinvent the Church (Maryknoll: Orbis, 1986). 

18 See Segbers, *“Quelle”” (see above, ch. 2, n. 136), 191. Literally, he seems to say 
that the IFI is a member of the Union of Utrecht, which, to my knowledge, has never 
been the case. He is mistaken on a number of other points as well: at the time of 
writing the Union of Utrecht was not a purely European phenomenon, as he claims, 
because of the PNCC, and was most certainly divided by the Iron Curtain, then still 
in place. Furthermore, his statements about full communion and membership of the 
Union of Utrecht follow a logic not followed by most (if not all) churches: being in full 
communion does not necessarily mean belonging to the same communion automati- 
cally, nor should this be the case. 
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on the basis of a “eucharistic vision” for the church that the ties of the 
Union of Utrecht with the IFI should be strengthened.“ 

The IFI is also mentioned briefly in a statement on the ecumenical 
relations of the IBC of 1993, which includes an evaluation of the IFI. 
As it is a short text, it can be quoted in full: 


The Philippine Independent Church had its origins in a national church 
liberation movement at the end of the 19th century and at first got its 
orientation from Old Catholic principles. Later, however, its leadership 
was influenced by American Unitarians so that all contacts were broken 
off from the Old Catholic side. There was a turn after World War II. In 
1947, the Philippine Independent Church signed a Trinitarian confes- 
sion of faith and received the episcopal consecrations from the Episcopal 
Church in the U.S. in 1948. By doing so, the way to establishing the com- 
munion with the Churches of the Union of Utrecht was opened.'* 


This succinct description is helpful, but it also raises questions. If the 
reference to “Old Catholic principles’ means that the IFI was directly 
influenced by the European Old Catholic movement, it is probably 
wrong historically. If it means, however, that the IFI (and its precur- 
sors) in its earliest days combined an emphasis on the rights of the 
national church with an orientation towards the faith of the early 
church, it is more to the point. Still, as will become apparent in this 
study, the emphasis on the autonomy of the national (in other words: 
indigenous) church was far more important for the IFI than the faith 
of the ecclesia primitiva. 

In 2005, the Archbishop of Utrecht, Joris Vercammen,' offered 
some comparative perspectives on the IFI and the Union of Utrecht 
in a lecture delivered to the Supreme Council of Bishops of the IFI. 
The following elements are worth noting. First, Vercammen empha- 


144 See Franz Segbers, ‘Plädoyer für eine Eucharistische Vision,’ in Christus Spes. 
Liturgie und Glaube im ókumenischen Kontext, ed. Angela Berlis and Klaus-Dieter 
Gerth (FS Sigisbert Kraft; Frankfurt: Lang, 1994), 295-303. 

145 Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz (IBK), ‘Communique of the 
International Old Catholic Bishops’ Conference (IBC) 1993), Internationale Kirchli- 
che Zeitschrift 84 (1994), pp. 244-9, there p. 248. The German version of this docu- 
ment was published in 1993: Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz, “Die 
Beziehungen der Utrechter Union zu anderen Kirchen, Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 83 (1993), 249-54. 

146 Joris A.O.L. Vercammen (October 14, 1952, Lier -), from 2000, Archbishop of 
Utrecht, previously parish priest in the Roman Catholic Church (1979-1988) and Old 
Catholic Church (1989-2000) and principal of the Old Catholic Seminary in Utrecht 
(1996-2000). 
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sizes the emancipatory role that nationalism played in the IFI and the 
Old Catholic Polish National Catholic Church (with regard to Vatican 
policy): 


God called the IFI into being because of his love for the Philippine 
people, as he calls other Christians and other Churches as well to com- 
mit themselves to the sake of the Philippine people. Nationalism is syn- 
onymous with the commitment to the struggle for emancipation of the 
Philippine people. Within the Old Catholic tradition we also meet this 
kind of commitment as e.g. the founders of the Polish Church did break 
away from the RCC because of their involvement with Polish migrants 
in the USA.” 


Understanding IFI nationalism as a process of inculturating the Gos- 
pel, Vercammen notes that this is, in fact, fully in agreement with 
Old Catholic concerns.'* Vercammen regards the involvement of lay 
people in the Old Catholic Churches and the IFI as a further point 
of comparison, noting that this is the basis for their synodality.'” A 
further similarity is the emphasis on ‘reasonable’ devotion and lit- 
urgy, which Vercammen places in direct opposition to mainstream 
19th century Roman Catholicism.'* Based on these comparative 
remarks, Vercammen concludes: 


Concluding I think we can say that the IFI and the Old Catholic Churches 
have indeed many things in common concerning their theology, eccle- 
siology and spirituality. Also the IFI refers to the early church with the 
basic decisions on the faith as there are: the Nicene Creed, the holy Trin- 
ity, the seven sacraments, the threefold ministry of bishop, priest and 
deacon. Episcopacy is seen as the guarantee for the Christian faith and 
for the unity of the Christian community. The church is seen as a com- 
munion and as a communion-promoting reality by the IFI. Moreover 
there is the emphasis on the local church and the attempt to integrate the 
gospel within the own culture. There is the synodality that was affirmed 
in a very clear way, in the statute of the church of 1977. There are the 
attempts to be together on the way with other churches from all over the 
world, what means: conciliarity. 


147 The Most Revd. Dr. Joris A.O.L. Vercammen, “...that they may be one, as we are 
one. (John 17,11). Address to IFI - Supreme Council of Bishops, Manila, Mai 9, 2005,’ 
(n.p., n.d., copy in the private archive of the author), 6. 

148 Tbid., 6. 

14 Idem. 

15% Idem. 
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I think I do not exaggerate when concluding that the IFI and the Old 
Catholic Churches, however issued from completely different contexts 
and situations, have very much in common." 


So far Vercammen’s succinct evaluation of the ecclesiology of the IFI 
in comparison with Old Catholic ecclesiology. Whether or not all of 
his claims are justified must remain open here. Questions that require 
further discussion include among others the role of nationalism in Old 
Catholic theology and the role of the early church in Old Catholicism 
and in the theological tradition of the IFI. 

Also the St. Martin’s Statement (2006) should be mentioned here. 
This is not so much a study of Old Catholic-IFI relationships as the 
product of common consultation on the topic of catholicity and glo- 
balization by a commission of the IFI, the ECUSA and the Union of 
Utrecht (with observers from the Church of Sweden) that was insti- 
tuted on the initiative of the IBC in 2005 as a three-year project.” The 
statement mainly describes steps for further consultation, but also 
notes a common understanding of catholicity: “As members of our 
three sister churches, we seek to understand ourselves in our catholic- 
ity as the leaven in the loaf: we seek not to stand against the world 
in judgment but rather to recognize ourselves as inseparably part of 
it.’ (23) In 2007, the same commission produced another joint state- 
ment, the “Good Shepherd Report, which largely continued the line 
of thought of the earlier report.'** The commission’s final report, the 
Ramento Statement (2008), also continued the theological and eccle- 
siological line of thought contained in the earlier two statements.'** 

This overview shows mainly how the appreciation of the IFI by Old 
Catholics and vice versa has grown from a very hesitant stance dur- 
ing most of the first half of the 20th century (for example Herzog, 
Küry, see also Aglipay's reaction to Old Catholic critique), to a rec- 


151 Ibid., 7. 

152 Published as: “The St. Martin's Statement: A Look at Catholicity and Globaliza- 
tion, The Anglican 35:4/36:1 (2007), 20-3, and Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 97 
(2007), 138-43. 

155 See “The Good Shepherd Report,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 98 (2008), 
149-52. 

14 The Ramento Statement’ has been published in Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 98 (2008), 312-6, the documentation of this dialogue, published as Mar- 
sha L. Dutton (with Emily K. Stuckey), ed., Globalization and Catholicity: Ecumeni- 
cal Conversations on God’s Abundance and the People’s Need Beiheft Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 100 (Bern: Stämpfli, 2010), appeared too late to be considered 
in this study. 
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ognition of each other's doctrinal orthodoxy of the IFI (compare for 
example Heese’s contribution reacting to De los Reyes Jr.’s doctrinal 
reorientation, to the 1965 agreement of full communion), and finally 
to seeing the partnership between the Old Catholic Churches and IFI 
as a real opportunity for enriching the ecclesial life of both (commu- 
nions of) churches (for example Brinkhues, Segbers, and Pasco). On 
the Old Catholic side, this has to some extent led to regarding the IFI 
as an Old Catholic Church (most clearly so: Brinkhues and Segbers; 
less emphatically: the 1993 IBC communiqué). Vercammen, as one 
of the latest contributors, takes a more cautious stance and mainly 
notes many similarities. Finally, the three-year consultation on ‘catho- 
licity and globalization’ as undertaken by the IFI, the ECUSA, and 
the Union of Utrecht (with observers from the Church of Sweden), 
discovered much shared ecclesiological common ground between the 
Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht and the IFI again. It 
will be one of the aims of this study to analyze these similarities (and 
differences) further, both in order to gain a better understanding of 
them, and to gain a better understanding of the historical development 
of IFI ecclesiological self-understanding and that of its Old Catholic 
counterpart. 

Having thus provided an overview of the various methodological 
aspects of this study as well as of the state of research regarding the 
study of the relationship between the Union of Utrecht and the IFI 
(admittedly covering much more Old Catholic than IFI sources), it is 
now possible to turn to the first chapter of the body of this thesis, cov- 
ering the founding periods of the Union of Utrecht and of the IFI. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE FOUNDING PERIODS OF THE UNION OF 
UTRECHT (1889) AND THE IFI (1902) 


Following the periodizations as they were given earlier,' here the 
founding periods of the Union of Utrecht and the IFI will be pre- 
sented and compared. These founding periods contain the develop- 
ments leading up to the establishment of the Union of Utrecht in 1889 
and to the proclamation of the IFI in 1902. In spite of the thirteen 
years between these two events and the fact that the Union of Utrecht 
had been expanded with two further members by 1902, it is helpful 
for the purposes of this study to consider the two founding periods in 
a chapter of their own, as their analysis and comparison will clarify to 
what extent the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht (as a 
union) and the IFI shared ecclesiological premises at the time of their 
emergence. 


3.1. The Founding of the Union of Utrecht of Old Catholic Churches: 
Backgrounds and the Churches Involved 


This section offers an overview of the development of the ecclesio- 
logical self-understanding of the Old Catholic Union of Utrecht up 
until its establishment in 1889, uniting the Bishops of the Old Catholic 
Churches of the Netherlands, Germany, and Switzerland into a bish- 
ops’ conference through their signing of the so-called Convention of 
Utrecht.’ Their gatherings would eventually become the International 
Bishops’ Conference. 


1 See above, 2.3. 

2 The Old Catholic Church of Austria and the Polish National Catholic Church in 
the USA, the latter of which represented a distinct ecclesiological tradition. See on 
both churches below, 4.2.2. 

> The convention consists apart from the Declaration of Utrecht of a Reglement 
and of a Vereinbarung (= Statute). Together these documents can be termed the Con- 
vention of Utrecht. See Urs von Arx, “Der ekklesiologische Charakter der Utrechter 
Union, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 84 (1994), 20-61, there 38 for the original 
places of their publication. 
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The focus will be on the Union of Utrecht, rather than on the indi- 
vidual member churches of this ecclesial communion, because, since 
its inception, it has functioned as one body in relation to (potential) 
ecumenical partners, in spite of the various streams of Old Catho- 
lic tradition that it contains (at least ideally speaking, in other words: 
according to its own statutes). Nevertheless, some reference will have 
to be made to the various ecclesiological traditions and their respec- 
tive preferences that merged (to a certain extent) into an Old Catholic 
mainstream theology and ecclesiology.* 

As indicated, the creation of the Union of Utrecht through the 
establishment of the International Bishops’ Conference in 1889 repre- 
sents the rapprochement of two or three theological traditions. These 
are: the Dutch ‘Old Catholic’ Church of Utrecht? and the Swiss and 
German Old Catholic Churches. The latter two churches (together 
with Old Catholics in the Habsburg Empire) agreed largely in terms of 
their theology and hence represented a German-speaking Old Catho- 
lic tradition - even though it was of vital importance that Swiss Old 
Catholicism incorporated a large body of francophone people, but 
seem to have differed among each other as far as their relationship to 


* The origins of the term ‘mainstream theology’ as a descriptor of the central Old 
Catholic theological tradition are unclear; it is, for example, used by Urs von Arx, 
‘Vorwort,’ in Statut der internationalen altkatholischen Bischofskonferenz. Offizielle 
Ausgabe in fünf Sprachen, ed. idem and Maja Weyermann [Beiheft Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 91] (Bern: Stämpfli, 2001), pp. 3-11, there p. 8. See for another 
description of its content: Von Arx, ‘Churches’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), 160: ‘It (the 
founding of the Union of Utrecht, pbajs) marked the beginning of a process of recep- 
tion in which the Dutch Old Catholics gradually adopted the comparatively pro- 
gressive and ecumenically minded position of Old Catholic theology set out by the 
first generation of German-speaking Old Catholic divines. It was completed by the 
mid-1920s and resulted in what I would call the Old Catholic mainstream theology 
manifesting a marked closeness to Anglican and Orthodox ecclesiology. The lead- 
ing centres of theological reflection were the Old Catholic Faculty of Theology in the 
University of Berne and the seminaries at Amersfoort (later Utrecht) and Bonn.’ An 
earlier occurrence is: James S. Pula, ‘A Review of Research on the Polish National 
Catholic Church, 1978-1988, with Suggestions for Future Studies,’ PNCC Studies 9 
(1989), 5-30, 13. For an impression of what Old Catholic mainstream theology entails, 
see the authors and contributions mentioned by Ploeger, Celebrating (see above, ch. 2, 
n. 4), pp. 161-233, including: Andreas Rinkel (1889-1979), Urs Küry (1901-1976), 
Werner Küppers (1905-1980), Kurt Stalder (1912-1996), Jan Visser (1931-), Herwig 
Aldenhoven (1933-2002), and Urs von Arx (1943-) - Ploeger himself may well be 
counted as subscribing to the same tradition; Ploeger’s own description of this theol- 
ogy can be found in idem, o.c., pp. 224-5. 

° It seems to be unjustified to use the term “Old Catholic’ for the Church of Utrecht 
prior to 1889. See Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 17-8. 
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nationalism was concerned.* The histories of all these churches can be 
organized into two groups: while the Church of Utrecht had existed 
out of communion with Rome since 1723, the other two churches con- 
sisted of those Catholics who could not accept the dogmatic decisions 
of Vatican I.’ They protested against these decrees as “Old” Catholics, 
in other words those Catholics that remained faithful to the early 
church.* This will be elaborated on further in the next section. Subse- 
quently, a brief overview of the road towards the “Union of Utrecht” 
is given, upon which the establishment of the Union of Utrecht itself 
will be discussed from an ecclesiological point of view. 

In order to contextualize the 1889 documents, some outline of the 
traditions of Old Catholicism flowing together in 1889 is needed. This 
cannot be done in an exhaustive way; only their main characteristics 
will be sketched. 

First, it should be noted that the Old Catholic movements that 
eventually united in 1889 were (co-)heirs to various earlier move- 
ments within the Western church that sought to reform the church 
from within along lines that differed from the centralized model of 
church government and doctrinal definition established by the First 
Vatican Council.” For example Von Arx sees the emergence of both 
the Dutch and the German-speaking Old Catholic Churches in con- 
tinuity with ecclesial movements such as Conciliarism, Gallicanism, 


$ See below, 3.1.2 and 3.1.3. 

7 For an overview of the council, see Franz Xaver Bischof, ‘Vaticanum I, RGG 8 
(4th ed.; 2005), 896-901, and the literature referred to there, esp. the large-scale study 
of Klaus Schatz, Vaticanum I. 1869-1870 1-3 (Paderborn: Schóningh, 1992-1994). 
Gaugler, ‘Anliegen’ (see above, ch. 2 n. 77), 8-13, provides a short sketch of the core 
of the theological opposition of the Old Catholics; see in this regard also Otto Gilg, 
“Der antivatikanische Zeugenchor nach dem 18. Juli 1870, Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 60 (1970), 60-84, and Kúry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 49-56, 
and esp. Berlis, Frauen (see above, ch. 2, n. 101), pp. 86-123. 

8 See Visser, ‘Churches’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 4), 68-9. 

? The term Union of Utrecht is of later coinage than 1889, hence its use in quo- 
tation marks here. See Von Arx, ‘Vorwort’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), 3n3. An early 
official statement using the term is the 1913 declaration of the ‘Bishops of the Union 
of Utrecht’ on the case of A. H. Mathews, see Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 3 
(1913), 118-22, Z-a (= Zelenka = the pseudonym of Edwin Kreuzer), ‘Die Gemein- 
schaft von Utrecht, Deutscher Merkur 31 (1900), 61-3, there 62, is a an early instance 
of the term as such. 

10 See Aldenhoven, ‘Selbstverstandnis’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 77), 401. 
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Jansenism, Josephinism, Febronianism and the Catholic Enlighten- 
ment (for example Von Wessenberg, Sailer),'* and writes: 


It was the ecclesiological concern of a certain autonomy of the local or 
the national church that was perceived as relevant in these ‘resistance 
movements’ against papal and curial absolutism and the inherent ten- 
dency to uniformity in church life.” 


Thus, Swiss and German Old Catholicism, as well as its Dutch counter- 
part, albeit for slightly different reasons, should be located in the realm 
of movements furthering the rights of the national church, even if this 
notion had different connotations in each of these three traditions. The 
discussion about the national church and especially about the relation- 
ship between the state and the church, both as national church and as 
‘universal’ church reached, as far as Germany and Switzerland were 
concerned, a climax in the 19th century Kulturkampf.'”* Having said 
this, some of the theological and ecclesiological characteristics of the 


11 For overviews of these movements see Hans Schneider, ‘Konziliaritat/Konzili- 
arismus I. Kirchengeschichtlich' RGG 4 (4th ed.; 2001), 1665-1666, André Birmelé, 
“Konziliaritát/Konziliarismus II. Dogmatisch, RGG 4, 1666-1667 (4th ed.; 2001), 
Hans-Jürgen Becker, “Konziliaritát/Konziliarismus III. Rechtlich' RGG 4 (4th ed; 
2001), 1667-1668, Irene Dingel, ‘Gallikanismus, RGG 3 (4th ed.; 2003), 459-60, Peter 
Hersche, Jansenismus,’ RGG 4 (4th ed.; 2001), 369-72, Harm Klueting, Josephinis- 
mus,’ RGG 4 (4th ed.; 2001), 583-5, Christoph Link, Febronianismus' RGG 3 (4th 
ed.; 2000), 53-4, idem, ‘Hontheim, Johann Nikolaus,’ RGG 3 (4th ed.; 2000), 1897- 
1898, on the (Roman) Catholic enlightenment, see esp. the contributions in Harm 
Klueting, Norbert Hinske, and Karl Hengst, ed., Katholische Aufklärung - Aufklärung 
im katholischen Deutschland (Hamburg: Meiner, 1993), Klaus Fitschen, Der Katholi- 
zismus von 1648 bis 1870 [Kirchengeschichte in Einzeldarstellungen III.8] (Leipzig: 
Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1997), pp. 26-65. See Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, 
n. 130), pp. 28-49 and 57-65, for a classic Old Catholic view of things, and Esser, 
‘Kirchen’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 18), 223-6, for more recent overview and further refe- 
rences. See for a critique of viewing these movements as precursors to Old Catholi- 
cism: Conzemius, Katholizismus (see above, ch. 2, n. 91), pp. 13-29, and also: Stefan 
Sudmann, ‘Abgrenzung oder Nachahmung. Das Basler Konzil und die alt-katholische 
Kirche,’ in Anker werfen im Himmel. Vermutungen über die Kirche der Zukunft, ed. 
Angela Berlis and Matthias Ring (FS Joachim Vobbe; Bonn: Alt-Katholischer Bistums- 
verlag, 2007), 289-301. 

2 Von Arx, ‘Churches’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), 162. 

15 For the purposes of this study, the notion ‘Kulturkampf will be used in a broad 
sense, i.e. as ‘Oberbegriff für den gesamteuropäischen Weltanschauungskampf zwi- 
schen den modernen Nationalstaaten bzw. liberalen Gesellschaften und dem ultra- 
montanen Katholizismus (...),’ as Thomas Bremer, Jochen-Christoph Kaiser, Kurt 
Nowak, Josef Pilvousek, and Hubert Wolf, Ökumenische Kirchengeschichte 3, ed. 
Hubert Wolf (Darmstadt: WBG, 2007), p. 157, have it. See similarly: Hubert Kirch- 
ner, Das Papsttum und der deutsche Katholizismus 1870-1958 [Kirchengeschichte in 
Einzeldarstellungen 111.9] (Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1992), pp. 44-51. 
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churches involved in the 1889 establishment of the Union of Utrecht 
can now be outlined. This will be done through three brief sketches 
of the theological and ecclesiological traditions of the three churches 
involved, as well as through a consideration of their early statutes in 
a separate section. 


3.1.1. Dutch Old Catholicism 


The theological tradition that the Old Catholic Church of the Nether- 
lands represented in 1889 was one in which elements of the movements 
(for ecclesial renewal) that are often summarized under the heading of 
‘Jansenism’ converged.'* For this study, especially the ecclesiological 
tendencies in this tradition, as well as its canonical emphases, are of 
significance. A helpful starting point for outlining these can be found 
in the following evaluation by Küry: 


Auf seinen geistig-theologischen Gehalt gesehen, ist der Jansenismus 
mehr als nur eine Episode in der Geschichte des franzósischen Katho- 
lizismus. Als die „grande cause perdue“ (Réville) behält er bleibende 
Bedeutung für den Katholizismus: einmal durch die von ihm mit aller 
Deutlichkeit aufgeworfenen und heute noch offen gebliebene Frage nach 
Sinn und Recht der römisch-katholischen Gnaden- und Erlösungslehre, 
sodann durch seinen Episkopalismus und Konziliarismus (Appell an ein 
allgemeines Konzil) und endlich durch seinen echten und durchgreifen- 
den Reformwillen.'* 


When focusing on the fate of the Church of Utrecht, which largely 
followed this ‘Jansenist’ tradition in its spirituality and ecclesiology,’ 


14 This term is not altogether helpful. It is used here for lack of a better alternative. 
On this term, see the overview offered by Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), 

. 21-5. 
dee See for the following: Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 18-30 and 
711-28, et passim, Conzemius, Katholizismus (see above, ch. 2, n. 91), pp. 45-55, Kúry, 
(see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 32-9, C. B. Moss, The Old Catholic Movement (London: 
SPCK, 1977), pp. 14-160, B. W. Verhey, L'Église d'Utrecht (n.p., 1984), pp. 21-63, 
and Wietse van der Velde, De Oud-Katholieke Kerk van Nederland: Geschiedenis,’ in 
Angela Berlis, Koenraad Ouwens, Jan Visser, Wietse van der Velde, and Jan Lambert 
Wirix-Speetjens, De Oud-Katholieke Kerk van Nederland. Leer en Leven (Zoetermeer: 
Boekencentrum, 2000), 13-88, there esp. 13-58. See also: Fred Smit, Die verschiede- 
nen kirchlichen Herkünfte innerhalb der Utrechter Union,’ in idem, Batavia Sacra 
[Publicatieserie Stichting Oud-Katholiek Seminarie 24] (Amersfoort: Centraal Oud- 
Katholiek Boekhuis, 1992), 159-74, there 159-64. 

16 Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), p. 35. 

17 See for this the observations offered by Ploeger, Celebrating (see above, ch. 2, 
n. 4), pp. 161-71. 
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especially on how it arrived at its existence out of communion with 
Rome, a number of elements that are of significance for its eventual 
identity can be highlighted. 

The first element is the fact that the (chapter of the) Archdiocese 
of Utrecht decided, after negotiations with Rome had not led to the 
selection of a candidate for the episcopate acceptable to both parties'® 
and after the advice of canon lawyers had been sought,” to elect an 


18 See Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 26-30. 

12 See ibid., p. 28, and the literature referred to there, esp. Jan J. Hallebeek, ‘Ques- 
tions of Canon Law Concerning the Election and Consecration of a Bishop for the 
Church of Utrecht: The Casus Resolutio of 1722,’ Bijdragen 61 (2000), 17-50. The ‘casus 
resolutio contains the ecclesiological and canonical legitimization for the election of a 
bishop for the Church of Utrecht in a nutshell. The text deals with five questions. The 
first question is whether a church needs a bishop. It is answered positively: according 
to both divine and ecclesiastical law a church needs a bishop, as it would otherwise be 
open to dangers involving lack of leadership in terms of administration, liturgy, and 
witness. The second question is whether the Church of Utrecht has the right to elect 
a bishop. This question is also answered positively, both on the basis of the general 
practice of the early church and on the basis of the historical practice of the Church 
of Utrecht. Third, the ‘casus’ addresses the question as to whether a bishop-elect may 
be consecrated when the Pope refuses to confirm the election. The ‘casus’ argues for a 
positive answer, considering that: a. if something is necessary according to divine law, 
it should not be prevented by ecclesiastical law (such as the right of the Pope to con- 
firm elections, which is part of ecclesiastical, not divine, law); b. the salvation of souls 
is the supreme law in the church, and if ecclesiastical instructions prevent this, they 
should be disregarded; c. according to the maxim that necessity makes lawful what 
would otherwise be illicit, even parts of divine law could be suspended (for example 
the Sabbath in 1 Macc. 2:41, see also Mk. 2:26/Lk. 6:3-4 on David's, resp. Jesus's 
behavior); d. if the ecclesiastical authorities that are obliged to do so do not provide for 
the election or confirmation of a bishop where there is a clear need for one, a church 
may proceed to elect and consecrate one without confirmation - there is precedent 
for this in early Christianity; e. a variant on ‘d’ with special reference to more recent 
Western regulations and concordats; f. there is canonical precedent for going ahead 
with the blessing of an abbot without episcopal confirmation for this, which might 
provide an analogy for the relationship between the Pope and the Church of Utrecht 
with its bishop elect; g. in the choice the Church of Utrecht had to make between two 
evils - living without a bishop or violating the prescription that Papal confirmation of 
an election would be needed - the necessity to do something about the former clearly 
outweighed the significance of the latter. Fourth, the question of the validity of the 
consecration of a bishop by only one (and not three) further bishop(s) is considered; 
the ‘casus’ maintains that such a consecration is perfectly valid as the function of the 
two further bishops is for them to act as witnesses, not to add sacramental grace, as 
it were. Fifth, the question is asked whether other bishops should aid the Church of 
Utrecht. If so: which ones and why? The ‘casus’ argues that this duty exists because 
of the obligation of bishops to work for the well-being not only of their own church, 
but of the entire church; bishops of neighboring dioceses should be the first to assist 
in helping an ‘orphaned’ diocese, but if they should not do so, others might help as 
well. Historical and canonical precedents support this view. See for a more extensive 
discussion and description of these questions: Hallebeek, o.c. 25-45. 
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Archbishop on its own authority in 1723 (consecration: 1724). For 
this, it referred to a validation of the rights of the local church at it 
had been received from earlier authors associated with the ‘Jansenist’ 
movement, especially in its ecclesiological and canonical form,” which 
was at that point most prominent represented by the Louvain canonist 
Zeger Bernard van Espen.” 

A second element is the appeal of the Church of Utrecht to an Ecu- 
menical Council to settle the matter between itself and the Church of 
Rome, which can be seen as an expression of its orientation towards 
the faith and order of the primitive church. This aspect of its self- 
perception as a church in continuity with the early church certainly 
came to the fore in its self-understanding after the discontinuation of 
communion with Rome as: 


die rechtmäßige Erbin und Fortsetzerin der alten, auf Willibrord zurück- 
gehenden katholischen Landeskirche Hollands und als legitime Reprá- 
sentantin der katholischen Kirche des Abendlandes.” 


In spite of all troubles, the Church of Utrecht remained oriented 
towards communion with Rome throughout its history. This is indi- 
cated by its Provincial Council (1763),” by its liturgical and catechetical 
practice up until the end of the 19th century, and by its only reluc- 
tant protest to dogmatic developments within the Church of Rome in 
the 19th century.” One reason for this was that it viewed the Roman 
Church as the Catholic Church per se, of which it considered itself the 
representative in its territory; another reason was that it was convinced 


2 Such as forms of Gallicanism and Richerism, see for a brief overview: Schoon, 
Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 22-4. See on the ‘Jansenist’ ecclesiological tradi- 
tion esp. Jan J. Hallebeek, Inleiding tot het kerkelijk recht van de Oud-Katholieke Kerk 
van Nederland (Typescript; 2003), pp. 45-60. 

21 See Jan J. Hallebeek, ‘Die Autonomie der Ortskirche im Denken von Zeger 
Bernard van Espen,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 92 (2002), 76-99, and Jan 
Visser, ‘Die Anschauungen Zeger-Bernard van Espens über die Kirche und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir heutige alt-katholische/ekklesiologische Fragen,’ in Zeger-Bernard 
Van Espen at the Crossroads of Canon Law, History, Theology and Church-State Rela- 
tions, ed. G. Cooman, M. Van Stiphout, and B. Wauters [Bibliotheca Ephemeridum 
Theologicarum Lovaniensium 170] (Leuven: Peeters, 2003), 405-19. For a biosketch 
of Van Espen (1646-1728), see e.g. Friedrich-Wilhelm Bautz, ‘Espen, Zeger Bernard 
van, BBKL 1 (1990), 1543-4, and the literature referred to there. 

2 Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), p. 37, see also Smit, “Herkinfte” (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 15), 159. 

3 On which, see Van der Velde, ‘Kerk’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 15), 48-51. 

2 On which, see esp. Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 245-72 and 
470-583. 
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that a decision on the various matters involved could only be made 
by an Ecumenical Council.” The Church of Utrecht was therefore, 
at least in its self-understanding, not so much a protest movement 
against increasing papal authority, but rather the continuation of the 
(autonomous) Church of Utrecht founded by St. Willibrord and as 
such faithful to the faith and order of the early church. It is on this 
ecclesiological basis that the Church of Utrecht entered the negotia- 
tions eventually leading towards the establishment of what would sub- 
sequently be called the Union of Utrecht. 

It should also be noted, however, that the question of the precise 
relationship between being a continuation of the primitive church and 
of being part of the Catholic Church as one of its provinces (in other 
words as a ‘national church’) also played a significant role in the Church 
of Utrecht in the 19th century. The discussion about this took place 
in the context of an ongoing struggle about the relationship between 
the Dutch (Old) Catholic Church and the Dutch state, which became 
especially difficult after the introduction of a (new Roman) Catholic 
hierarchy in 1853.% Schoon has convincingly demonstrated this.” He 


2% Ibid. pp. 713-6, there esp. p. 714. 

26 See the brief account of Van der Velde, ‘Kerk’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 15), 51-8, see 
in more detail: Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 74-179, there esp. pp. 
177-9. 

7 See for this: Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 273-326 and 327-91, 
there esp. pp. 295-300, 326-36, and 387-91; on p. 326, the position of one leading 
Old Catholic theologian is described as follows: ‘In de concrete situatie van de jaren 
1853-1854 heeft de Cleresie naar Loos’ mening op twee terreinen een taak te ver- 
vullen. Het eerst terrein betreft de presentatie van de Cleresie als de ononderbroken 
voortzetting van de door Willibrord gestichte kerk. Met dit beeld van de Cleresie 
wordt gestalte gegeven aan het protest tegen de nieuwe pausgezinde hiérarchie van 
1853. Het tweede terrein betreft de voortzetting van de zuivere katholieke leer, waar- 
mee de Cleresie zich afzet tegen vernieuwingen in de geloofsleer zoals het Maria- 
dogma van 1854. Overigens blijkt de motivatie die Loos aanzet to zijn brochures en 
zijn acties met betrekking tot het seminarie, ook de drijvende kracht achter de uitgave 
van de Volksalmanak door pastoor C. H. van Vlooten gedurende de jaren 1857-1863. 
Deze wilde niet alleen de interne twistpunten overstijgen, maar vooral de Cleresie 
presenteren als de nationale oud-roomse kerk, in oppositie tegen die van de ultra- 
montaanse nieuw-roomsen.” (Trans.: ‘According to Loos, the ‘Cleresie’ has a task to 
fulfill in two areas in the concrete situation in the years 1853-1854. The first area is 
the area of the presentation of the ‘Cleresie’ as the uninterrupted continuation of the 
church founded by Willibrord. Its protest against the new papal hierarchy of 1853 is 
based on this understanding of the “Cleresie. The second area concerns the conti- 
nuation of the authentic catholic teaching, which is the ‘Cleresie’s’ way of distancing 
itself from doctrinal innovations such as the Marian dogma of 1854. Furthermore, the 
motivation that spurred Loos to publish his brochures and to take action concerning 
the seminary was also the driving force behind the publication of the Volksalmanak 
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has also shown how, within the Church of Utrecht tendencies existed 
to underline the national character of the church and its affinity with 
the Old Catholic movement abroad.” These discussions in the Cleresie, 
which included considerations of possible reforms, also illustrate that 
the reception of Old Catholic theology from the Swiss and especially 
German traditions after the establishment of the Union of Utrecht in 
1889 was in fact already well prepared by earlier internal discussions 
in the Church of Utrecht.” At the same time, it may be maintained 
here that the emphasis on the national character of the Cleresie con- 


by C. H. van Vlooten between 1857-1863. This publication not only intended to 
transcend the internal disputes, but also to present the “Cleresie” as the national “old 
Roman’ church, in opposition against the ultramontane ‘new Roman’ one.’ pbajs) 
Similar concerns surrounded the founding of the Dutch Old Catholic periodical De 
Oud-Katholiek,’ on which see: Christian Oeyen, ‘Wie ist die Utrechter Union entstan- 
den?’ in Oog, ed. Hallebeek and Wirix (see above, ch. 2, n. 99), 108-15, there: 110; see 
also Moss, Movement (see above, ch. 3, n. 15), pp. 161-89. 

2 See Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), p. 800. 

2 See ibid. pp. 716-26, et passim. Thus, Schoon also shows that remarks like those 
by Hans A. Frei, ‘Redaktionelle Vorbemerkung,’ in Fred Smit, ‘Meinungsverschieden- 
heiten zwischen den altkatholischen Kirchen Deutschlands, Hollands und der Schweiz 
im Jahre 1876, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 71 (1981), 65-120, 65-6, there 66, 
about the ‘stille Einsamkeit’ of the Church of Utrecht are unfounded, as it was neither 
lonely (in view of its international contacts not discussed here) nor all that silent, 
even if some may have felt that it was that way, as is evidenced by the remarks of 
J. J. Vermeulen, the president of the permanent congress committee on the 1948 Old 
Catholics’ Congress in Hilversum: Vierzehn Kongresse liegen jetzt hinter uns, welche 
in der Geschichte der altkatholischen Kirche eine Reihe von 14 Momenten bilden, 
wofür die niederländischen Alt-Katholiken weder Dank noch Anerkennung genug 
zollen können, da unsere Kirche, statisch geworden in der vorangehenden Periode 
der Verlassenheit - eine Folge der Desertion so vieler im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert -, 
infolge dieser Kongresse wieder auf den Weg gebracht wurde, der führen konnte zu 
einem dynamischen Leben und zu einem besseren Verständnis für ihre Existenz- 
berechtigung.’ For the text, see: A. R. Heyligers, ‘Bericht über den XV. Internationalen 
Alt-Katholiken-Kongress in Hilversum-Holland, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
38 (1948), 217-318, there 220. See also the overview by C. G. van Riel, ‘Die Bis- 
chofskonferenz von 1889 in ihrer Bedeutung für die altkatholische Kirche der Nieder- 
lande, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 29 (1939), 137-45. See in general further: 
Angela Berlis, ‘Die Kirche von Utrecht als “Witwe von Sarepta”: Über die Beziehung 
von Geschichte und ekklesialer Existenz,’ in Oog, ed. Hallebeek and Wirix (see above, 
ch. 2, n. 99), 12-32. An important source for the developments and discussions in 
the Dutch (Old Catholic) Church in the second half of the nineteenth century has 
been edited by Schoon: Casparus Johannes Rinkel, Kroniek van gebeurtenissen betref- 
fende de oud-katholieken inzonderheid in Nederland (1845-1894), ed. Dick Schoon 
(Nijmegen: Valkhof Pers, 2006). Rinkel (1826-1906) was a leading clergyman of the 
Dutch Old Catholic Church and served as Bishop of Haarlem 1873-1906. As Rinkel 
records whatever happens in the foreign Old Catholic Churches, his work is an elo- 
quent testimony to the network the Dutch Old Catholic Church kept up from the 
mid-nineteenth century onwards. 
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stituted a development compared to the Cleresie’s earlier emphasis on 
the individual diocese qua church and the rights belonging to it - in 
fact, focusing on the national character of the church was also seen 
as a way of overcoming the strife between the Archdiocese of Utrecht 
and the Diocese of Haarlem that was fuelled by precisely this earlier 
emphasis on diocesan rights. Furthermore, even if the emphasis on 
the national character of the Cleresie certainly interacted with Dutch 
civic nationalism and patriotism, the discussion about the national 
character of the church remained focused on “civic” nationalism and 
the Cleresie’s theologians mainly emphasized the historic rights of the 
authentic Catholic Church of the Netherlands.* 


3.1.2. German Old Catholicism 


Those finding themselves in the group of German Catholics that could 
not follow the course that the Roman Catholic Church took in the 
bull Pastor Aeternus (1870), codifying the dogmatic definition of papal 
infallibility ex cathedra and papal universal jurisdiction, came from a 
number of different backgrounds. What they had in common, how- 
ever, was a desire for ecclesial renewal, albeit along different lines than 
those set forth by the First Vatican Council. Broadly speaking,” one 
may distinguish two main currents: one originating from schools of 
thought that sought a renewal of catholicism through an intensive 
and constructive dialogue with modern (enlightened) philosophy (for 
example Hermes,” Sailer,” Günther,” and Von Wessenberg),” and 


% See Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 325-6. 

31 See Berlis, Frauen (see above, ch. 2, n. 101), pp. 71-4, and also Walter Frei, 
‘Die Frage nach der Stellung des Altkatholizismus in der Geistesgeschichte des 19. 
Jahrhunderts,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 81 (1981), 38-55, has put forward 
a powerful argument that the Old Catholic movement, especially in its German ver- 
sion, was much more even than an intra-ecclesial theological movement; according 
to his argument, it was tightly connected with what was going on in the society and 
culture of that day. This corresponds well with an understanding of the Old Catholic 
movement as a movement that sought to articulate the catholic faith for a new day. 
The breadth of analysis that Frei calls for cannot be offered here, however. 

% See on Hermes e.g. Friedrich Wilhelm Bautz “Hermes, Georg,’ in BBKL 2 (1990), 
760-2, and the literature referred to there. 

3 See on Sailer e.g. Raimund Lachner, ‘Sailer, Johann Michael, in BBKL 8 (1994), 
1182-1197, and the literature referred to there. 

* See on Günther e.g. Friedrich Wilhelm Bautz, ‘Günther, Anton,’ in BBKL 2 
(1990), 384-6, and the literature referred to there. 

35 On Wessenberg, see Klaus-Gunther Wesseling, “Wessenberg[-Ampringen], 
Ignaz Heinrich Karl Joseph Thaddáus Fidel Dismas Freiherr von,’ in BBKL 12 (1998), 
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another that sought to achieve the same on the basis of rigorous his- 
torical research, with Ignaz von Döllinger (1799-1890) as key repre- 
sentative.** People like Joseph Hubert Reinkens,” eventually the first 
Bishop of the German Old Catholic Church, exemplify that these two 
sources of inspiration could go together very well.” 

To discuss the precise extent of these currents and their constitut- 
ing parts at any length here, or even the context of the Kulturkampf, 
would go beyond the purposes of this section.” It is more helpful 
to turn to a central event in the movement of protest against Pastor 
Aeternus, the 1871 Munich Congress of Catholics, which produced a 
program for the future of the catholics assembled there, as well as for 
all others associating themselves with them, the main points of which 
Küry paraphrases as follows:* 


1. Wir halten fest an dem alten, katholischen Glauben, wie er in Schrift 
und Tradition bezeugt ist, sowie am alten katholischen Kultus. Wir 


976-88, and esp. Michael Bangert, Bild und Glaube: Asthetik und Spiritualitát bei 
Ignaz Heinrich von Wessenberg (1774-1860) [Studien zur christlichen Religions- und 
Kulturgeschichte 11] (Freiburg: Academic Press, 2009). 

3° See Werner Küppers, ‘Altkatholizismus, TRE 2 (1978), 337-44, there 337-8. 
For Von Döllinger, see the overview offered by Victor Conzemius, Dóllinger, Johann 
Joseph Ignaz,’ TRE 9 (1982), 20-6. 

27 On J.H. Reinkens (March 1, 1821, Burtscheid - January 4, 1896, Bonn), see e.g. 
Raimund Lachner, Reinkens, Joseph Hubert, BBKL 6 (1994), 1561-1567. After his 
studies in Bonn and his ordination to the priesthood in 1848, Reinkens taught Church 
History at the University of Breslau from 1850 onwards; in 1873 he was elected and 
consecrated as the first bishop of the Old Catholic Church of Germany. 

38 See Christian Oeyen, “Zur Spiritualitat von Bischof J. H. Reinkens,’ Internation- 
ale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 86 (1996), 194-207, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 87 
(1997), 1-15, who demonstrates both Reinkens’s historical interest and his indebted- 
ness to other movements for theological renewal. See for Reinkens's ecclesiological 
concerns e.g. Joseph Hubert Reinkens, Uber die Einheit der katholischen Kirche. Einige 
Studien (Wurzburg: Stahel, 1877). 

3 See for overviews Olaf Blaschke, ‘Kulturkampf, RGG 4 (4th ed.; 2001), 1838-1843, 
Gerhard Besier, ‘Kulturkampf? TRE 20 (1990), 209-30, and the contributions in 
Olaf Blaschke, ed., Konfessionen im Konflikt: Deutschland zwischen 1800 und 1970: 
ein zweites konfessionelles Zeitalter (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2002); see 
for contributions focusing on the Old Catholic movement in the context of the Kul- 
turkampf. Berlis, Frauen (see above, ch. 2, n. 101), pp. 86-232, and most recently also 
Volker Ochsenfahrt, Die staatskirchenrechtliche Stellung des katholischen Bistums der 
Alt-Katholiken in Deutschland [Schriften zum Staatskirchenrecht 34] (Frankfurt: Lang, 
2007), pp. 7-24, and the literature referred to there. See also Kúry, Kirche (see above, 
ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 40-9, Conzemius, Katholizismus (see above, ch. 2, n. 91), pp. 55-70, 
and Moss, Movement (see above, ch. 3, n. 15), pp. 226-42. 

1% For the full text, see Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 450-2, for this 
paraphrase, see idem, o.c., p. 66. 
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betrachten uns deshalb als vollberechtigte Glieder der katholischen 
Kirche. 

2. Wir halten fest an der alten Verfassung der Kirche, wir verwerfen 
jeden Versuch, die Bischófe aus der unmittelbaren und selbstándigen 
Leitung der einzelnen Kirchen zu verdrángen. Wir verwerfen darum 
die beiden vatikanischen Dekrete. 

3. Wir erstreben unter der Mitwirkung der Wissenschaft eine Reform 
der Kirche im Geiste der alten Kirche und die Mitwirkung des Volkes 
an kirchlichen Angelegenheiten. Wir erkláren, dass der Kirche von 
Utrecht der Vorwurf des Jansenismus zu Unrecht gemacht wird. Wir 
hoffen auf eine Wiedervereinigung mit den orthodoxen Kirchen und 
auf eine Verstándigung mit den protestantischen und bischóflichen 
Kirchen. 

4. Wir halten bei der Heranbildung des katholischen Klerus die Pflege 
der Wissenschaft für unentbehrlich (gegen die bloße Seminarausbil- 
dung gerichtet). 

5. Wir halten zu den die bürgerliche Freiheit und Kultur verbürgen- 
den Verfassungen unserer Länder und verwerfen auch aus diesem 
Grunde den päpstlichen Universalepiskopat. 

6. Wir sprechen die Überzeugung aus, dass Frieden und Gedeihen, 
Eintracht in der Kirche und richtiges Verhältnis zur Gesellschaft nur 
dann möglich ist, wenn der Wirksamkeit des Jesuitenordens ein Ende 
gemacht wird. 

7. Als Glieder der katholischen Kirche halten wir unseren Anspruch auf 
allen realen Güter und Besitztitel aufrecht. 


The line of thought of the Munich declaration would eventually issue 
into the Utrecht Declaration of 1889.“ The particular ecclesiological 
ingredients of the Munich declaration that should be emphasized here 
are the following: the faith and order of the early church as a point 
of orientation, the need for ecclesial renewal, the importance of theo- 
logical scholarship, the inclusion of the laity into the government of 
the church, an ecumenical outlook avant la lettre,” and an emphasis 
on the liberal freedom and culture provided by the constitution (of 
the state) - and hence the compatibility of catholic faith and faith- 
ful (German) citizenship. The last item points towards the important 


11 See Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 25; on the Declaration of 
Utrecht, see below, 3.2. and esp. 3.2.3-3.2.5. 

2 The word ‘ecumenical’ as referring to attempts to bring churches (back) together 
became common only in the first decades of the twentieth century, see W. A. Visser 
‘t Hooft, The Meaning of Ecumenical (London: SCM, 1953). 
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synergy between German Old Catholicism and (liberal political) 
nationalism.* 

The eventual German Old Catholic identity, as it developed out of 
the movement of protest and ecclesial renewal just referred to, is sum- 
marized as follows by Berlis: 


Dieser (the Old Catholic movement, pbajs) strebte eine Versóhnung 
von Glauben und Wissen an, betonte die Rechte der Nationalkirche 
gegentiber zentralistischen Bestrebungen aus Rom und hatte eine spiri- 
tuelle kirchliche Erneuerung zum Ziel.“ 


In the interest of the current study, one should note here that for Ger- 
man Old Catholic ecclesiological reflection at this stage, for historical, 
cultural, and missionary reasons, the central ecclesiological category 
is that of the national church. The notion of the local church does not 
play a role of central importance, even if some authors also could refer 
to the diocese as the foundational ecclesiological unit. These authors, 
however, did not have much of a following in this respect in the late 


8 See Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), pp. 28-32. At this point, the fol- 
lowing (famous) quotation from Von Döllinger’s letter to the Archbishop of Munich 
may illustrate how the political and theological aspects of the Old Catholic movement 
were interrelated: ‘Als Christ, als Theologe, als Geschichtskundiger, als Birger kann 
ich diese Lehre nicht annehmen. Nicht als Christ: denn sie ist unvertráglich mit dem 
Geiste des Evangeliums und mit den klaren Aussprüchen Christi und der Apostel; sie 
will gerade das Imperium dieser Welt aufrichten, welches Christus ablehnte, will die 
Herrschaft úber die Gemeinden, welche Petrus allen und sich selbst verbot. Nicht als 
Theologe: denn die gesamte echte Tradition der Kirche steht ihr unversóhnlich entge- 
gen. Nicht als Geschichtskenner kann ich sie annehmen: denn als solcher weiß ich, daß 
das beharrliche Streben, diese Theorie der Weltherrschaft zu verwirklichen, Europa 
Stróme von Blut gekostet, ganze Lánder verwirrt und heruntergebracht, den schónen 
organischen Verfassungsbau der älteren Kirche zerrüttet und die ärgsten Mißbräuche 
in der Kirche erzeugt, genährt und festgehalten hat. Als Bürger endlich muß ich sie 
von mir weisen, weil sie mit ihren Ansprüchen auf Unterwerfung der Staaten und 
Monarchen und der ganzen politischen Ordnung unter die päpstliche Gewalt, und 
durch die eximierte Stellung, welche sie für den Klerus fordert, den Grund legt zu 
endloser, verderblicher Zwietracht zwischen Staat und Kirche, zwischen Geistlichen 
und Laien. Denn das kann ich mir nicht verbergen, daß diese Lehre, an deren Folgen 
das alte deutsche Reich zu Grunde gegangen ist, falls sie bei dem katholischen Teil 
der deutschen Nation herrschend würde, sofort auch den Keim eines unheilbaren 
Siechtums in das eben erbaute neue Reich verpflanzen würde.’ (I. von Döllinger, “Offe- 
ner Brief an den Erzbischof Gregor von Scherr,’ in [Augsburger] Allgemeine Zeitung, 
Außerordentliche Beilage Nr. 90, 31. März 1871, 1557-1560). See on the relation of 
this letter to nationalism the insightful comments by Vógler, ‘Paths’ (see above, ch. 2 
n. 33), esp. 186-8, noting the mutually exclusive ecclesiological visions - especially 
regarding the relationship between church and state - that were represented by the 
Old Catholics and the Roman Catholic Church (as expressed in Pastor Aeternus). 

“ Berlis, Frauen (see above, ch. 2, n. 101), p. 217. 
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19th century.* The national church was the predominant ecclesiological 
point of orientation, given its continuity with the ecclesiology of the 
early church, its potential for the inculturation of the faith (a point 
at which civic and more ethnic and cultural notions of the national 
church meet), its ecumenical promise, and its importance for estab- 
lishing a healthy relationship between church and state.“ Thus, Ger- 
man Old Catholicism stood in the tradition of liberal” Catholicism that 
sought to develop a theology that could integrate liberal and national 
ideals current in society” and also in most protestant churches in Ger- 
many.* At the same time, however, it should also be maintained that 
the articulation of the identity of the national church in the German 
Old Catholic discourse could have ethnic and/or cultural overtones 
that also existed in Austria, but to a lesser extent in Switzerland and in 
the Netherlands. Examples of this can be found in the speeches of the 
Old Catholics’ Congress of 1871 in Munich, still in the context of the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1871, in which various speakers showed 
themselves concerned about the ‘Italianized’ or ‘Romanized’ form of 


3 See Aldenhoven, ‘Selbstverständnis’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 77), 410-1. See also: 
Matthias Ring, “National-alternativ-reformerisch. Alt-Katholiken auf der Suche nach 
sich selbst, in Anker, ed. Berlis and Ring (see above, ch. 2, n. 11), 369-81, there 
369-73, et passim on the development of the self-understanding of the German Old 
Catholic Church. 

16 See Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), pp. 45-57. In this way, the Old 
Catholics sought to steer a middle way between Protestant and Roman Catholic 
views of the relationship between church and state, see e.g. Keven Cramer, “Religious 
Conflict in History. The Nation as the One True Church,’ in Religion und Nation. 
Nation und Religion. Beiträge zu einer unbewältigten Geschichte, ed. Michael Geyer 
and Hartmut Lehmann [Bausteine zu einer europáischen Religionsgeschichte im 
Zeitalter der Sákularisierung 3] (Góttingen: Wallstein, 2004), 35-48, see in the same 
volume also: Robert F. Hoggs “Fighting the Religious War of 1866. Silesian Clerics 
and Anti-Catholic Smear Campaign in Prussia,’ 49-74, Doris L. Bergen, ‘Christian- 
ity and Germanness. Mutually Reinforcing, Reciprocally Undermining?, 76-98, and 
Thomas Schulte-Umberg, ‘Berlin-Rom-Verdun. Überlegungen zum Verhältnis von 
Ultramontanismus und Nation,’ 117-40. 

1 See for an overview of this context Max Vogler, Religion und Politik,’ in Hand- 
buch der Religionsgeschichte im deutschsprachigen Raum, ed. Michael Pammer (Pad- 
erborn: Schónigh, 2007), 59-101, esp. 87-101, and idem, ‘Paths’ (see above, ch. 2 
n. 33), 186-8. 

8 This topic cannot be explored in any depth here, but see Wolfgang Tilgner, 
“Volk, Nation und Vaterland im protestantischen Denken zwischen Kaiserreich 
und Nationalsozialismus (c.1870-1933), in Volk - Nation - Vaterland. Der deutsche 
Protestantismus und der Nationalismus, ed. Horst Zilleßen [Veróffentlichungen des 
Sozialwissenschaftlichen Institutes der evangelischen Kirchen in Deutschland 2] (Güt- 
hersloh: Mohn, 1970), 135-71 and Ernst Wolf, ‘Volk, Nation, Vaterland im protestan- 
tischen Denken von 1930 bis zur Gegenwart, in o.c., ed. Zilleßen, 172-212. 
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Christianity that was forced upon the German faithful (by the Vatican 
and the Jesuits), while the real need was for a kind of Christianity that 
would suit the German culture, and spirit.* With regard to this, it 
should be maintained that the text of the program of the 1871 (Old) 
Catholics’ Congress, which represents the mind of the Old Catholic 
movement as a whole, does itself not contain a clear indication of eth- 
nic nationalism. Quite on the contrary, it refers to national needs and 
supra-national ecclesial communion in the same breath: 


Wir erstreben unter Mitwirkung der theologischen und kanonistischen 
Wissenschaft eine Reform in der Kirche, welche im Geiste der alten Kir- 
che die heutigen Gebrechen und Missbráuche heben und insbesondere 
die berechtigten Wünsche des katholischen Volkes auf verfassungsmäßig 
geregelte Teilnahme an den kirchlichen Angelegenheiten erfüllen werde, 
wobei, unbeschadet der kirchlichen Einheit in der Lehre, die nationalen 
Anschauungen und Bedürfnisse Berücksichtigung finden können. Wir 
erklären, dass der Kirche von Utrecht der Vorwurf des Jansenismus 
grundlos gemacht wird und folglich zwischen ihr und uns kein dogmati- 
scher Gegensatz besteht. Wir hoffen auf eine Wiedervereinigung mit der 
griechisch-orientalischen und russischen Kirche, deren Trennung ohne 
zwingende Ursachen erfolgte und in keinen unausgleichbaren dogmati- 
schen Unterschieden begründet ist. Wir erwarten unter Voraussetzung 
der angestrebten Reformen und auf dem Wege der Wissenschaft und 
der fortschreitenden christlichen Kultur allmählich eine Verständigung 
mit den protestantischen und den bischöflichen Kirchen.*! 


* See Stenographischer Bericht über die Verhandlungen des Katholiken-Congresses 
abgehalten vom 22. bis 24. September 1871 in München (München: Ackermann, 1871), 
pp. 28-9, 33-8, 148-53, 154, 157, 160, 186-96, and 204-10, as well as Die Verhand- 
lungen des zweiten Altkatholiken-Congresses zu Köln (Köln: Mayer, 1872), pp. 126-8, 
esp. p. 128, see also p. 160 -the Swiss Old Catholic Munzinger emphasized in this 
context the multi-cultural and multi-ethnic nature of Switzerland and the fact that 
the issue at stake is not so much of an ethnic, but of an ecclesiological sort. See 
for the broader context e.g. Frank-Michael Kuhlemann, ‘Konfessionalisierung der 
Nation? Deutschland im 19. und frühen 20. Jahrhundert,’ in Nation und Religion in 
Europa. Mehrkonfessionelle Gesellschaften im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert, ed. Heinz-Ger- 
hard Haupt and Dieter Langewiesche (Frankfurt: Campus, 2004), 27-63, there 46-7, 
emphasizing the importance of German national identity in the thinking of intellectu- 
als such as Von Döllinger. 

5 The balance between the notions of ‘nation’ and ‘people’ or ‘ethnicity’ is cru- 
cial in this respect, and, as Ring rightly notes (Katholisch [see above, ch. 3, n. 43], 
p. 37n144), most entries in lexica do not acknowledge this. 

`l Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), p. 451. 
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Eventually, the German Old Catholic Church organized itself using 
Von Schulte’s 1873 Synodal- und Gemeindeordnung as a basis,” 
electing Joseph Hubert Reinkens as its first bishop at the Old Catho- 
lics’ Congress of 1873. The Dutch Old Catholic Bishop Heykamp* of 
Deventer consecrated Reinkens in the same year.” 


3.1.3. Swiss Old Catholicism 


Swiss Old Catholicism developed from a (more or less organized) 
movement into a church between 1871 and 1876 in the context of the 
European Kulturkampf, just like the German Old Catholic Church,” 
although from the outset with a multi-lingual membership (even includ- 
ing a majority of francophone parishes). Like in Germany, the catalyst 
for the emergence of this movement and then a church outside of the 
Roman communion were the dogmatic definitions of the First Vatican 
Council. The inspiration for the continuation ofthe Swiss Church outside 
the Roman communion came primarily from two sources, which were, 
to be sure, closely intertwined and mutually compatible, as the example 
of the lay leader Walther Munzinger shows.* The first of these sources 


% Johann Friedrich (Ritter) von Schulte (April 23, 1827, Winterberg - December 19, 
1914, Obermais), was the foremost catholic canonist in the German-speaking world 
of the nineteenth century. Von Schulte studied law and taught from 1854 onwards at 
the universities of Bonn (1854), Prague (1855-1873), and again Bonn (1873-1906). 
Following the First Vatican Council, he joined the Old Catholic movement, for which 
he became a leading spokesperson and organizer. See in general: Daniel Schwenzer, 
‘Schulte, Johann Friedrich von, BBKL 19 (2001), 1263-70. 

% See Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 70-1. See also below, 3.1.4. 

>! Hermanus Heykamp (December 5, 1804, Utrecht - October 28, 1874, Rotter- 
dam), was Bishop of Deventer from 1853 onwards, after studies at the Old Catholic 
Seminary in Amsterfoort and various pastorates, lastly of the parish of of SS. Laurence 
and Mary Magdalene (Rotterdam), which he continued to serve as vicar during his 
episcopate. See Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 756-7. 

5 See Visser, ‘Churches’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), 71. 

5 See Urs von Arx, Christkatholische Kirche,’ in Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz 
3 (Basel: Schwabe, 2004), 373-4. On the Kulturkampf in Switzerland, see esp. Peter 
Stadler, Der Kulturkampfin der Schweiz (2nd ed.; Zurich: Chronos 1996), esp. pp. 336-5, 
on the first edition of which, see: Andreas Amiet, ‘Grundlagen zur Geschichte der 
Christkatholischen Kirche der Schweiz,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 78 (1988), 
90-124. See further also Winzeler, Strukturen (see above, ch. 2, n. 82), pp. 155-234, 
who discusses the developments in Switzerland from a legal perspective. 

7 See above, 3.1.2. 

5 See Urs Fasel, Bahnbrecher Munzinger. Gesetzgeber und Führer der katholischen 
Reformbewegung (1830-1873) (Bern: Haupt, 2003), pp. 201-83, here one also finds a 
good overview of the situation in Switzerland. See also and esp.: Urs von Arx, “Katho- 
lizismus und Demokratie. Überlegungen eines Christkatholiken im Blick auf seine 
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was a set of juridical and political considerations which had much to do 
with Swiss liberal or (even) radical political convictions, especially (but 
not only) concerning the claim to universal jurisdiction of the Roman 
Church, which was seen as an illegitimate attempt to interfere with the 
affairs of the Swiss nation, or national church, which in general was 
not conceived of in ethnic terms, but rather in civic terms.‘ The second 
of these sources consisted of a number of theological convictions more 
closely associated with those articulated by Von Dóllinger and his asso- 
ciates as mentioned above.” Even if the organization of the Old Catho- 
lics was mainly in the hands of those operating on the basis of ‘radical’ 
political premises, the theological direction the Swiss Old Catholics 
were to take was determined to a significant extent by the theologians of 
the Catholic Theological Faculty in Bern, such as Eduard Herzog“ and 


Kirche,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 86 (1996), 80-104, there esp. 88-91, who 
highlights the role of the layman Walther Munzinger. 

5 See Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 80-4. Von Arx, ‘Katholizismus’ 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 58), 81-93. See also Otto Gilg, Die nichttheologischen Faktoren 
bei der Griindung der christkatholischen Kirche der Schweiz,’ Internationale Kirchli- 
che Zeitschrift 50 (1960), 30-47. 

Both the ethnic and cultural make-up of Swiss Old Catholicism made this dif- 
ficult, given the substantial input from French(-speaking) Old Catholics and fran- 
cophone parishes. However, it seems that the discourse about national and ecclesial 
identity in nineteenth century Switzerland was in general not so much divided 
between various cultural groups as it was between Protestants and Catholics; see Urs 
Aldermatt, Konfession, Nation und Rom (Frauenfeld: Huber, 2009), pp. 55-133 (see 
also pp. 209-26), Franziska Metzger, Die Reformation in der Schweiz zwischen 1850 
und 1950. Konkurrierende konfessionelle und nationale Geschichtskonstruktionen 
und Erinnerungsgemeinschaften, in Nation, ed. Haupt and Langewiesche (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 49), 64-98 - an example of this is that a figure like Niklaus von Flite was 
claimed by Protestants and Catholics alike; on this subject, see also Aldermatt, o.c., 
161-89 and 208-26. See also Metzger's more extensive considerations in Religion, 
Geschichte, Nation: katholische Geschichtsschreibung in der Schweiz im 19. und 20. 
Jahrhundert - kommunikationstheoretische Perspektiven [Religionsforum 6] (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 2010). 

él See Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 84-7. 

62 So for example Von Arx, ‘Kirche’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 56), and idem, “Katholiz- 
ismus’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 58), 88-91. 

6 On the program of Herzog, see Urs von Arx, “Was wird bleiben? Ein Rück- 
blick auf ein Grundanliegen von Eduard Herzog,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
82 (1992), 206-32, there esp. 208, see also Herwig Aldenhoven, ‘Eduard Herzog 
(1841-1924), Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 81 (1991), 142-8, and Küry, Kirche 
(see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 505-7. Selected works by Herzog on ecclesiology include: 
Eduard Herzog, Hirtenbrief an seinem Consecrationstage, den 18. September 1876 
(Olten: Volksblatt, 1876; = idem, Synodalpredigten und Hirtenbriefe [Bern: Wyss, 
1886], 53-74), idem, ‘Uber das Oberhaupt der Kirche. Hirtenbrief auf die Fastenzeit 
1878, in idem, Synodalpredigten, 121-34, idem, ‘Die drei Worte Jesu an den Apostel 
Petrus. Hirtenbrief auf die Fastenzeit 1885,’ in idem, Synodalpredigten, 336-71 (see 
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Eugéne Michaud.* "These theologians, as well as lay leaders, especially 
Walther Munzinger, returned to earlier (less radical) Swiss liberalism, 


also: 371-96), idem, ‘Uber die kirchliche Wiedervereinigung nach pápstlicher und 
nach christkatholischer Auffassung. Hirtenbrief auf die Fastenzeit 1895,’ in Christ- 
katholischer Pressekomitee, ed., Hirtenbriefe aus den Jahren 1887-1901 (Aarau: 
Wirz, 1901), 132-47, Eduard Herzog, Uber die Pflege der kirchlichen Gemeinschaft. 
Hirtenbrief auf die Fastenzeit 1901,’ in Presskomitee, ed., Hirtenbriefe, 233-55, Eduard 
Herzog, ‘Die Nationalkirche. Ihre Kontinuität in der Weihe, Lehre und Autonomie,’ 
Revue Internationale de Theologie 4 (1896), 14-28, idem, “Von dem Recht der Kirchen, 
sich gegenseitig zu exkommunizieren, Revue Internationale de Theologie 18 (1910), 
18-25, idem, ‘Die Bedeutung der territorialen Grenzen der kirchlichen Jurisdiktion,’ 
Revue Internationale de Theologie 12 (1904), 680-90, idem, ‘Die Kirche als der “Leib 
Christi”, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 12 (1922), 78-100. 

& See Herwig Aldenhoven, “Eduard Herzog (1841-1924), Eugene Michaud 
(1839-1917), und Arnold Gilg (1887-1967), in Gegen die Gottvergessenheit. Schweizer 
Theologen im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert, ed. Stephan Leimgruber and Max Schoch (Frei- 
burg i.B.: Herder, 1990), 501-16, there 506-12. A representative sample of his exten- 
sive ecclesiological and related church historical writings includes: Eugene Michaud, 
Catéchisme catholique (Bern: Jent & Reinert, 1876), Comment l’eglise romaine n'est 
plus Véglise catholique (Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1872), Conferences sur la réforme 
catholique et la crise actuelle: premiere conférence: la notion exacte de la réforme catho- 
lique (Genève: F. Richard, 1878), De létat present de léglise catholique-romaine en 
France (Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1875), De la falsification des manuels de théologie 
par le parti romaniste de 1670 à 1868 (Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1872), Discus- 
sion sur les sept conciles oecuméniques: étudiés au point de vue traditionnel et libéral 
(Bern: Jent & Reinert, 1878), Energie et vertu: discours en faveur de la société nationale 
d’encouragement au bien (Lagny: A. Varigault, 1865), Etude stratégique contre Rome 
(Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1876), Les faux libéraux de léglise romaine: réponse 
au P. Perraud et a ses adhérents (Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1872), Guignol et la 
revolution dans l’eglise romaine: M. Veuillot et son parti (Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher, 
1872), Guillaume de Champeaux et les écoles de Paris au XII siècle: daprès des docu- 
ments inédits (Paris: Didier, 1867), Le Jésuitisme politique et le comte de Montloisir en 
1826 (Bern: Schmid et Francke, 1889), Louis XIV et Innocent XI: d'apres les corres- 
pondances diplomatiques inédites du ministere des affaires étrangeres de France (Paris: 
G. Charpentier, 1882-1883), Le mouvement contemporain des églises: études religi- 
euses et politiques (Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1874), Ordinaire de la messe (Bern: 
Jent & Reinert, 1877), La papauté antichrétienne (Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1873), 
Le pape Alexandre VIII et le duc de Chaulnes: la politique de compromis avec Rome 
en 1689: d’apres les correspondances diplomatiques inédites du ministere des affaires 
étrangères de France (Bern: Schmid, Francke, 1888), Plutôt la mort que le deshon- 
neur: appel aux anciens catholiques de France contre les révolutionnaires romanistes 
(Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1872), Programme de réforme de léglise d’occident: 
proposé aux anciens catholiques et aux autres communions chrétiennes (Paris: San- 
doz et Fischbacher, 1872), Résultats de l’ancien-catholicisme (La Chaux-de-Fonds: 
R. Haefeli, 1897), Sacerdoce et mariage: discours prononcé le 17 mars 1879 a l'église de 
La-Chaux-de-Fonds (Chaux-de-Fonds: National Suisse, 1879), La théologie et le temps 
present: discours, prononcé pour la fête de l'Université de Berne, le 26 novembre 1892 
(Bern: Schmid et Francke, 1893), and Vingt-cing années d'épiscopat: hommage a M. 
Peveque Herzog (Bern: Stampfli, 1901); see also the following articles in the Revue 
Internationale de Théologie: ‘La théologie ancienne-catholique, ses caractéres et son 
but, Revue Internationale de Theologie 7 (1899), 40-65, idem, ‘Esquisse d'un Traité 
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thus reducing the influence of more radical leaders such as Augustin 
Keller, and connected the movement to the program of ecclesial reform 
as had been put forward in the Munich Program under Von Dóllinger's 
leadership.“ In Switzerland, the reception of this program is exemplified 
by the 1876 declaration of principles of the Swiss Old Catholic Synod, in 
which the autonomy and the episcopal-synodal order of the Swiss Old 
Catholic Church were outlined (notably, and contrary to the situation 
in Germany, not making the bishop the synod’s president),” as well as 
its adherence to the faith and order of the early church.* This is to be 
regarded as a foundational declaration of principles that preceded later 
steps towards ecclesial renewal. The organization of the Old Catholic 
Church of Switzerland as a diocese was ratified by the Swiss Bundesrat’ 
in 1876, as the first diocese under the so-called Bistumsartikel in the 
Swiss constitution (art. 50 par. 4 BV; abolished in 2001), which was a 
clear expression of the Swiss Old Catholic orientation as well, given the 


de PEglise chrétienne en général,’ Revue Internationale de Theologie 11 (1903), 205-41, 
455-90, and 679-721; 12 (1904), 23-65, 215-67, and 345-93; idem, Notes sur !’union 
des Eglises, Revue Internationale de Theologie 13 (1905), 1-33, 73-307, and 437-60; 
14 (1906), 1-37; idem, ‘Notes d'ecclésiologie,” Revue Internationale de Theologie 15 
(1907), 33-53 and 289-308; idem, ‘La succession apostolique, Revue Internationale 
de Théologie 15 (1907), 421-44. 

6 See Jürg Hagmann, “Keller und der Katholizismus - Eine Hassliebe,’ in Páda- 
goge - Politiker - Kirchenreformer. Augustin Keller (1805-1883) und seine Zeit, ed. 
Yvonne Leimgruber, Hansjórg Frank, Matthias Fuchs, and Beatrice Kiing [Beitráge 
zur Aargauer Geschichte 14] (Baden: hier + jetzt, 2005), 108-22. 

6 On which, see 3.2.1., see also Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 25, 
and Visser, ‘Churches’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), 71-2. 

7 On this, see esp. also Von Arx, ‘Katholizismus’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 58), 81-96. 

6 See Von Arx, ‘Katholizismus’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 58), 95-7. For the text, see 
Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), p. 455, of which the central part is: “Sie (die 
Christkatholische Kirche, pbajs) anerkennt (...) als einzigen Herrn Jesus Christus, 
unter dem sie sich in Verbindung mit ihrem Episkopat, Priestertum und Diakonat 
autonom regiert; als ókumenische, d.h. allgemeine Konzilien nur jene sieben, und 
auch diese nur in ihrem unverfálschtem Texte, welche als solche von der ungeteilten 
Kirche des Morgen- und Abendlandes angenommen sind; als katholische Moral nur 
die Moral des Evangeliums, wie sich nach dem allgemeinen, bestándigen und einstim- 
migen Zeugnis der christlichen Kirchen aufgefasst wird; als katholische Disziplin und 
Liturgie nur die Disziplin und Liturgie, wie sie allgemein in der ungeteilten Kirche 
gefeiert werden.’ It is well possible to view this in terms of an ecclesiology of the 
national (or local) church if one considers the ‘locus’ of the church to be the nation; 
see Eduard Herzog, ‘Die christkatholische Nationalkirche. Hirtenbrief zur Fastenzeit 
1882, in idem, Synodalpredigten (see above, ch. 3, n. 63), 231-56. 
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orientation of the church towards the state in which it existed that was 
expressed by this particular “Bistumsartikel.”2 


3.1.4. Ecclesiological Concerns in some Early Statutes of the Old 
Catholic Churches 


Even though this study focuses on developments on the level of the 
Union of Utrecht and not so much on those on the level of the indi- 
vidual member churches, it is nevertheless worthwhile to look at 
the ecclesiological profile of the statutes of the various Old Catholic 
Churches as these came into existence during the final quarter of the 
19th century.” Due to the general orientation and structure of this 
study, the individual statutes cannot be discussed extensively and the 
focus will be on the ecclesiological self-understanding as it is com- 
monly formulated in the initial sections of these statutes. This will help 
to clarify the ecclesial self- understanding of the individual Old Catholic 
Churches.” As it is a more convenient way of organizing the material, 
the canon law of those churches that did not yet play an important role 
during the establishment of the Union of Utrecht, but became long- 
term members of the Union of Utrecht afterwards, in other words 
the Austrian and (after the First World War) Czech(oslovakian) Old 
Catholic Churches, as well as the Polish Old Catholic Churches, will 
also be surveyed here. 


% See Winzeler, Strukturen (see above, ch. 2, n. 82), pp. 209-34, esp. pp. 214-5, 
and further pp. 250-3, arguing that since the Swiss Old Catholic Church is a national 
church and hence not an ‘ecclesia particularis’ (“Teilkirche’) of an overarching univer- 
sal church (“Weltkirche’), the ‘Bistumsartikel’ did in fact not apply to the Old Catholic 
Church of Switzerland at all. 

7 See above, 2.4., on the sources used in this study, see the following contributions 
for overviews of the canonical traditions involved: Germany: Heinrich Hútwohl, Das 
katholische Bistum der Alt-Katholiken in Deutschland. Eine staats-kirchenrechtliche 
Untersuchung (Bonn: Neussner, 1964) and more recently: Ochsenfahrt, Stellung (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 39); Switzerland: Max Gisi, Die staatskirchenrechtliche Stellung der 
christkatholischen Kirche der Schweiz (Aarau: Sáuerlander, 1932), Maja Weyermann, 
‘Die Beziehung der christkatholischen Kirche zum Staat und ihr Beitrag für das öffent- 
liche Gemeinwohl,’ in Kooperation zwischen Staat und Religionsgemeinschaften nach 
schweizerischem Recht/Cooperation entre Etat et communautés religieuses selon le droit 
suisse, ed. René Pahud de Mortanges and Erwin Tanner [Freiburger Veröffentlichun- 
gen zum Religionsrecht 15] (Basel: Schulthess, 2005), 863-72; Austria: Karl Anderle, 
“Staatskirchenrechtliche Bemerkungen zur Stellung der Altkatholischen Kirche Öster- 
reichs,’ Österreichisches Archiv für Kirchenrecht 31 (1980), 455-69. 

7 See in general also: Moss, Movement (see above, ch. 3, n. 15), pp. 271-7. 
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The statutes of the German Old Catholic Church -a misnomer 
at this stage of its development, given that it did not refer to itself 
as a ‘church’ yet- were passed by the synod on May 27, 1874. They 
mainly rely on Von Schulte’s work.” Von Schulte’s draft of statutes 
for the organization of an Old Catholic jurisdiction was received by 
the 1873 Old Catholics’ Congress” and subsequently heavily influ- 
enced the statutes of the German, Austrian/Czechoslovakian and to 
a much lesser extent the Swiss”* and Dutch statutes.” In their general 
provisions, they state the following about the character of what would 
become the German Old Catholic Church: 


§1. Eine Organisation, wie sie in den folgenden Abschnitten entwor- 
fen ist, ist durch die Lage geboten, in welcher sich die nicht vaticanisch 
gesinnten Katholiken befinden, seitdem die Inhaber der bischóflichen 
Stühle und Pfarreien die vaticanischen Dogmen anerkannt haben und 
die Anerkennung derselben durch Verhangung kirchlicher Censuren 
zu erzwingen suchen. Diese Organisation hat in sofern einen proviso- 
rischen Charakter, als durch die Besetzung der bestehenden Bisthümer 
und Pfarreien mit altkatholischen Bischöfen und Priestern andere Ver- 
hältnisse eintreten würden. $2. Es wird ausdrücklich erklärt, dass wir, 
als in der katholischen Kirche stehend, alle den Katholiken zustehenden 
Rechte auf die dem katholischen Gottesdienste gewidmeten Kirchen, 
auf die katholischen Pfründen und Stiftungen, auf die für katholische 
Cultus- und Unterrichtszwecke von den Staaten budgetgemäß gewähr- 
ten Summen vorbehalten.” 


Thus, the faithful organizing themselves temporarily on the basis of 
these statutes view themselves as the Catholic Church that has to 
organize itself in an alternative way -it is striking that the organi- 
zation is never called ‘church’ or ‘diocese’ - because of the fact that 
there are no parishes or dioceses with ‘Old Catholic’ priests or bishops. 
Ihe ecclesiological self-understanding can therefore be seen in terms 


72 See Volker Ochsenfahrt, ‘Leitungsamt und pastorale Verantwortung. Der Bischof 
im partikularen katholischen Kirchenrecht des deutschen alt-katholischen Bistums, in 
Anker, ed. Berlis and Ring (see above, ch. 2, n. 11), 414-31, there 414-5. In general, 
see Berlis, Frauen (see above, ch. 2, n. 101), pp. 191-9; the provisional character of 
this organization stands out. 

73 See Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 70-1. 

™ For this, see Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 87-9. 

75 On the possible influence of Von Schulte’s draft on the Dutch codification of 
canon law, see Hallebeek, Inleiding (see above, ch. 3, n. 20), pp. 125-7. 

7 Synodalrepräsentanz, ed., Sammlung kirchlicher und staatlicher Vorschriften und 
Abriß des Kirchenrechts für die altkatholischen Kirchengemeinden (Bonn: Selbstverlag 
Synodalrepräsentanz, 1898), pp. 1-2. 
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of the Catholic Church in a particular place that is in an enormous 
crisis because the entire (legitimate) ecclesial organization is in the 
hands of an uncatholic group. At the same time, however, the statute 
continues to describe the organization in terms of an ecclesial body 
that looks very much like a diocese, starting with the bishop and the 
synod and then moving on to the level of parishes.” Explicit references 
to concepts of a ‘national church’ or a ‘local church,’ (or indeed the 
expressions “church” or ‘diocese’ as such) are absent, even though cer- 
tainly concerns related to the national church were part of the eccle- 
siological tradition out of which these statutes emerged and the notion 
appears elsewhere on and in documents of the German Old Catholic 
Church in this period.” However, the emphasis on synodality in Von 
Schulte's Synodal- und Gemeindeordnung and all church orders that 
were inspired by it is striking and does indeed point to a specific Old 
Catholic witness to episcopal-synodal church government.” 

When turning to the Swiss Old Catholic Church, whose ecclesio- 
logical pedigree has been described already," one encounters a slightly 
different picture, especially as until 1931, when it was removed for 
political reasons, the Swiss Old Catholic statute contained a brief pref- 
ace in which the raison d'étre of the Old Catholic Church of Swit- 
zerland was stated. It clearly expressed the national character of the 
church and read: 


Die Katholiken der Schweiz, welche angesichts der vatikanischen Dekrete 
vom 18. Juli 1870 den Kampf gegen das System, die Irrlehren und Miss- 
bráuche der rómischen Kirche gemeinsam mit ihren Glaubensgenossen 
anderer Lánder aufgenommen haben und sich bestreben, ihre Kirche auf 
nationaler Grundlage in ursprúnglicher Reinheit wieder herzustellen, 
geben sich zur Begriindung einer christkatholischen Kirche der Schweiz 
folgende Verfassung.*! 


77 See Synodalreprasentanz, ed., Sammlung, pp. 2-26. 

78 See above, 3.1.2. One may think of letterheads and the like here. 

7% See the argument of Christian Oeyen, ‘Gibt es ein spezifisches altkatholisches 
Verständnis der kirchlichen Autorität,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 66 (1976), 
107-19, and Klaus-Dieter Gerth, ‘Synodalität und Bischofsamt,’ in Christus, ed. Ber- 
lis and Gerth (see above, ch. 2, n. 144), 143-56, with a more extensive historical 
overview. 

80 See above, 3.1.3. 

$! See 57. Sitzung der National-Synode der christkatholischen Kirche der Schweiz. 
Montag, den 22. Juni 1931 in Ziirich (Olten: Dietschi, 1931), pp. 40-3, there 42 
(French text on pp. 43-4). 
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The subsequent organizational self-description of the Swiss Old Cath- 
olic Church runs as follows: 


§1. Die christkatholische Kirche der Schweiz beruht auf den Kirchge- 
meinden, beziehungsweise Ortsvereinen, welche in der katholischen 
Nationalsynode das einheitliche Organ ihrer Gemeinschaft besitzen. 
$2. Innerhalb dieser Gemeinschaft und unter Vorbehalt der diesfalls 
bestehenden kantonalen Gesetzgebung kónnen besondere Verbindun- 
gen zu Kantonal- oder Kreissynoden stattfinden.” 


This self-description speaks of an Old Catholic Church - as a church 
and thus different from the German model - as constituted by par- 
ishes or local groups that have united themselves in a national synod.* 
There is little emphasis on being the continuation of the Catholic 
Church in Switzerland and, consistent with what was just observed, 
the statute continues not so much with the organization of a diocese, 
of which it only offers a blueprint, but rather with the organization of 
parishes, the synod, the executive council, and only then, in a general 
section on ‘clergy,’ the bishop.** 

The Austrian and Czechoslovakian Old Catholic Churches, both 
during their existence in the Habsburg Empire and afterwards (expe- 
riencing separation after the First World War, with separate bishops 
being consecrated in 1924 and 1925), have a very brief self-description 
in their initial statutes, which mainly states that the religious organi- 
zation called “Altkatholische Kirche’ consists of those Catholics that 
reject Pastor Aeternus.* The originally Austrian, that is, Austrian and 
Czechoslovakian, statutes were also inherited by the current Czech Old 
Catholic Church, which is only indirectly a successor to the (largely 


8 See Christkatholische Kirche der Schweiz, Verfassung der christkatholischen 
Kirche der Schweiz und Geschäftsordnung der Synode und des Synodalrates mit 
einem Anhang der Beschliisse und Reglemente der christkatholischen Nationalsynode 
1875-1940 (Laufen: Volksfreund, 1941), p. 7. This statute was initially passed in 1875; 
see idem, o.c., p. 14. 

# This ‘bottom-up’ approach has its background both in the concern for “democ- 
racy’ in the church and in the practical political organization of Switzerland. See Von 
Arx, ‘Katholizismus’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 58), 91-4. 

$* Christkatholische Kirche der Schweiz, Verfassung (see above, ch. 3, n. 82), 
pp. 7-14. 

83 See Die Verfassung der altkatholischen Kirche in der Tschechoslowakei. Synodal- 
und Gemeindeordnung ([Prague, 1976?]) and for Austria, see Christian Halama, Alt- 
katholiken in Österreich: Geschichte und Bestandsaufnahme (Wien: Böhlau, 2004), 
p. 245. 
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German) Old Catholic movement in the Habsburg Empire.** All these 
statutes thus follow the pattern already seen in the German statutes (as 
in the quotation above), but different from the German statutes, the 
language used is much more consciously that of being a church.” 

Thus, it is possible to discern two broad ecclesiological tendencies in 
early Old Catholic statutes as introduced by the churches that emerged 
as autonomous churches out of communion with Rome after the First 
Vatican Council. The first is the model represented by the German 
statutes: the group organizing itself is the continuation of the Catho- 
lic Church awaiting better times and is structured like a diocese, but 
without calling itself by that name. The second is the Swiss model: the 
group organizing itself is explicitly a church; there is little emphasis 
on being the continuation of the Catholic Church in Switzerland, and 
the organization of the church begins at the level of the parish, rather 
than at the level of the diocese. The Austrian (and later Czechoslo- 
vakian) statutes are to be situated somewhere in between these two 
tendencies. 

At this point one may also recognize that the absence of reference to 
the ‘local church’ or, probably even more surprisingly, to the ‘national 
church” in any of the early Old Catholic statutes that built up on Von 
Schulte’s Synodal- und Gemeindeordnung probably has a specific 
background. This background is the view taken by Von Dóllinger and 
others® that the Old Catholic dioceses that were founded in the last 


86 See Von Arx, ‘Churches (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), 158, and see below, 4.2.2. 

$7 It may be noted, however, that the statutes of the Austrian and Czechoslovakian 
Churches after their separation gave rise to some discussion within the IBC as the 
position of the bishop in these statutes was seen to be less than catholic. The IBC 
appealed to the bishops involved to promote their own rights in their churches with 
reference to the catholic tradition. See IBC minutes of August 13-14, 1928 (Episcopal 
Archives, Bern, ad loc, 1). 
_ 8 See for Von Döllinger’s considerations Peter Neuner, Döllinger als Theologe der 
Okumene [Beitráge zur ókumenischen Theologie 19] (Paderborn: Schóningh, 1979), 
108-15; see also Johann Friedrich von Schulte, Der Altkatholicismus: Geschichte seiner 
Entwicklung, inneren Gestaltung und rechtlichen Stellung in Deutschland: aus den Akten 
und anderen authentischen Quellen dargestellt (Giessen, 1887; repr. Aalen: Scientia, 
1965), p. 27, quoting the decision of the 1872 Old Catholics’ Congress of Cologne 
on this matter: ‘daß, solange wir nicht in Deutschland einen zum alten katholischen 
Glauben sich bekennenden Bischof haben, fremde Bischöfe, insbesondere die Bischöfe 
der Utrechter und der armenischen Kirche, zu Vornahme bischöflicher Funktionen, 
insbesondere zur Spendung der Firmung und zur Ordination von geeigneten Kan- 
didaten des geistlichen Standes angegangen werden können. Wir wahren uns ferner 
(...) das Recht, eine regelmäßige bischófliche Jurisdiktion dadurch herzustellen, daß 
würdige Männer von den dem alten katholischen Glauben treu gebliebenen Priestern 
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quarter of the 19th century should be seen as ‘missionary jurisdictions’ 
within the (Roman) Catholic Church, and not as separate churches. 
This meant that they were not, as such, intended to be a violation of 
the existing (Roman) Catholic ecclesial structure - a concern shared 
with Dutch Old Catholicism® - but were meant as a pastoral measure 
to provide for those catholics who could no longer be ministered to by 
“infallibilists.” Even though this is a concern that played a role mainly 
at the level of the German-speaking Old Catholic movement and not 
so much at the level of the Dutch Old Catholic Church, it should be 
mentioned here, as it clarifies the ecclesiological starting point of at 
least some of these three churches.” 

The Dutch Old Catholic Church” did not codify its canon law in 
the 19th century in the same way that the other contemporary Old 
Catholic Churches in Europe did.” However, the first stage of a pro- 
cess of partial codification took place in the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury (amongst other things. by way of statutes for its national synod 
from 1919 onwards), resulting in the 1950 statute of the Old Catholic 
Church of the Netherlands and its successors.” Thus, for the period 
under consideration in this section of this study, the self- understanding 
of the Dutch Old Catholic church can, especially also in terms of its 
canon law, be described as seeing itself as the legitimate continuation, 
both in faith and order as well as in terms of apostolic succession, of 
the Church of Utrecht. This has been described already.” It should 
also be noted that the same tradition of canon law that the Dutch Old 


und den Vertretern der Gemeinden zu Bischófen gewáhlt du von einem rechtgláubi- 
gen Bischof geweiht werden und daß dieselben zunächst in der Weise der Missions- 
Bischöfe der alten Kirche fungieren. 

$2 The Dutch Old Catholic Church still maintains the 1559 diocesan structure of 
the Netherlands, as a sign of its intention to remain faithful to the church as it was 
planted in the Netherlands. 

” See also Harald Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft. Die anglikanisch-altkatholisch- 
orthodoxen Beziehungen von 1870 bis 1990 und ihre ókumenische Relevanz 1-II 
[Europäische Hochschulschriften 23: 477.511] (Frankfurt: Lang, 1993-1994), II, 
pp. 362-363n30. 

°l See for the following: Hallebeek, Inleiding (see above, ch. 3, n. 20), pp. 121-41. 

2 In spite of a considerable body of particular canon law; the Church of Utrecht 
used the entirety of the corpus iuris canonici, mainly as read through Zeger Bernard 
van Espen's lus Ecclesiasticum Universum, see Hallebeek, Inleiding (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 20), p. 122. 

% Tbid., pp. 124-9. 

% See above, 3.1.1. 
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Catholic Church followed, exemplified specifically by Van Espen's Tus 
Ecclesiasticum Universum, did leave ecclesiologically significant traces, 
especially with regard to the rights of the local church, in the line of 
thought followed by the Synodal- und Gemeindeordnung that became 
so influential for most other European Old Catholic Churches.* 


3.2. The Road towards the 1889 Utrecht Conference: 
Historical Outline 


Given the distinct historical backgrounds of on the one hand, the 
Church of Utrecht, and on the other hand, German-speaking Old 
Catholicism, as described in the previous section, the quick succes- 
sion of ups and downs in the relationships between these churches 
before 1889 becomes understandable.” Its course should be sketched 
briefly here. 

The first phase of the relationship consisted in contacts leading up 
to the journey made by Archbishop Loos” of Utrecht to the German 
Old Catholics in 1872 in order to administer the sacrament of con- 
firmation, and in the consecration of the first Bishop of the German 
Old Catholic Church, Reinkens, to the episcopate by the then Bishop 


2% This topic cannot be discussed at any length here, but see Angela Berlis, Das 
Nachwirken Zeger Bernhard van Espens in der alt-katholischen Kirche Deutschlands 
mit besonderem Blick auf Johann Friedrich von Schulte,’ in Van Espen, ed. Cooman, 
Van Stiphout, and Wauters, (see above, ch. 3, n. 21), 375-404, see also: Visser, 
‘Anschauungen’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 21), 409. Van Espen was certainly not the only 
voice that was heard in the discussion around Von Schulte’s Synodal- und Gemeindeor- 
dnung, see e.g. Joachim Vobbe, “Theodor Stumpf aus Koblenz - ein Cusanus-Verehrer 
an der Wiege der alt-katholischen Synodal- und Gemeindeordnung,’ Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 93 (2003), 65-82; this shows that Old Catholic ecclesiology, as it 
received a canonical form in the 1870s, received a broader part of conciliar tradition 
than that which was the one transmitted through Van Espen as mentioned above. 

% See for the following Fred Smit, Die weitere Entwicklung der Utrechter Union 
(der altkatholischen Bischófe) von 1889 bis 1909,” Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
79 (1989), 104-35, there 104-5. 

7 Henricus Loos (April 21, 1813, Amsterdam - June 4, 1873, Utrecht) was, after 
the usual studies at the Old Catholic Seminary in Amsterfoort and his ordination to 
the diaconate and priesthood in 1833, parish priest in various parishes, until he was 
elected and consecrated Archbishop of Utrecht in 1858, remaining in office until his 
death in 1873. See e.g. Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), p. 773. 
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of Deventer, Hermanus Heykamp (1873).% These contacts, establish- 
ing communion between the Dutch and German Churches,” became 
markedly less cordial as the Dutch were confronted with reforms in 
the German (and Swiss) Old Catholic Church(es),!°° which had entered 
into communion with each other through the consecration of Herzog 
by Reinkens in 1876'” - against the wishes of the Dutch Old Catholic 
Church.'” The level of stress that the Church of Utrecht was willing 
to endure was limited, given the fact that it was itself (still) occupied 
with the resolution of internal strife, amongst other things about the 
authority of the early church vis-a-vis the particular tradition of the 
Western church.’ The declaration of the Church of Utrecht of 1878, 
stating that the abolition of compulsory clerical celibacy in and by the 
German Old Catholic Church - especially in view of its alleged arroga- 
tion of the rights of an ecumenical council - might lead to a complete 
break between the churches, illustrates this eloquently." 

In spite of these problems, the 1880s brought a second phase of 
rapprochement thanks to the agency of a network of befriended clergy 
and faithful especially in Germany and the Netherlands, as well as 
through the encouragement and assistance of Anglican theologians,'” 
who were typically associated with the British and American “Anglo- 
Continental Church Society, an Anglican organization aiming at 
furthering the establishment of national churches on the European 
continent.'% This networking resulted initially in a plan to have the 


% See Smit, Entwicklung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 96), 104, and idem, ‘Samen op Weg: 
de bisschopsconferentie van 1889, in idem, Batavia (see above, ch. 3, n. 15), 79-80. 
For more detail, see Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 574-80. For a brief 
overview of Loos’s journey, see Fred Smit, “Die Kirche von Utrecht - Ihre Vorge- 
schichte, ihre Entwicklung und ihre Bedeutung ftir die Utrechter Union,’ in idem, 
Batavia (see above, ch. 3, n. 15), 145-58, there 155. 

% See Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft II (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), p. 367. 

10% See Smit, ‘Meinungsverschiedenheiten’ (see above, ch. 3 n. 29), passim, and 
‘Samen’ (see above, ch, 3, n. 98), 79-80. 

10! See Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft II (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), p. 366. 

102 See Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 636-40. 

103 See ibid., pp. 617-66, there esp. pp. 661-6. In a way, this Dutch development 
runs parallel to the considerations leading up to the Munich program of 1871, which 
was received positively by the majority of the Church of Utrecht, see Schoon, o.c., 
pp. 547-54, on the program, see below, 3.2.1. 

104 See Von Schulte, Altkatholicismus (see above, ch. 3, n. 88), p. 650. 

105 See Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 667-79, and Smit, ‘Samen’ (see 
above, ch, 3, n. 98), 80-1. 

106 See Urs von Arx, “Ihe Historical Background to the Bonn Agreement,’ (paper 
presented at the 2005 Joint Anglican - Old Catholic Theologians’ Conference in 
Leeds - manuscript courtesy of the author), 3-4. 
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bishops of the three churches publish a joint pastoral letter. This letter 
never became a reality as its intended drafter, Karsten,'” died in 1884.1 
However, this did not lead to another pause in the efforts to get the 
three churches to come closer together. In the same year, the promi- 
nent Dutch priest Timotheús van Santen argued at the Old Catholics’ 
Congress in Krefeld for more rapprochement.’ In spite of this, in 
1887 Von Schulte had to note that this was still not in place.''® The 
following year, however, representatives of the Old Catholic Churches 
of Switzerland (Bishop Herzog) and the Netherlands (the parish priest 
Timothetis van Santen) attended the 1888 Lambeth Conference, which 
contributed to further rapprochement.!!! The year 1888 also saw a res- 
olution'” at the ninth Old Catholics’ Congress in Heidelberg asking 
the Bishops Herzog and Reinkens to establish contact with the Dutch 
episcopate in order to organize a joint congress or synod, which should 
be composed of representatives of the three churches, into which rep- 
resentatives of the Austrian Old Catholic Church (including the later 
Czechoslovakian Church) should also be integrated. Against this back- 
ground, the Dutch episcopate held a consultation about its relation- 
ship with the other Old Catholic Churches early in 1889. There, it 
became apparent that the (ecclesiological) intentions of the German 
and Swiss Old Catholic Churches had been cleared sufficiently and the 
wish was expressed that the Dutch episcopate would establish contact 
with Bishops Reinkens and Herzog in order to clarify any remaining 
questions.'** Shortly afterwards Reinkens and Herzog met to discuss a 


1% On Christian(us) Karsten (March 20, 1810, Enkhuizen - July 23, 1884, Amers- 
foort), see Jan Hallebeek, “Karsten, Christianus,’ Altkatholische Biographie (2005): www 
.theol.unibe.ch/christkath/biographien/karsten_christianus.html (accessed December 
2, 2010), and Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 767-8. Karsten was a 
leading theologian of the Dutch Old Catholic Church in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century; after his studies at the seminary in Amersfoort and his ordination 
to the priesthood in 1830 and brief pastoral work in The Hague and Amersfoort, he 
held various positions at the Old Catholic seminary in the latter town, serving as its 
professor of systematic theology from 1835 onwards, to which the presidency of this 
institution was added from 1854. 

108 For this, see Smit, ‘Entwicklung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 96), 105. It seems that 
Oeyen, Union” (see above, ch. 3, n. 27), 108, dates the process of improvement of 
relationships too late, as he states that it begins in 1884. 

102 See Smit, ‘Entwicklung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 96), 106. 

10 See Von Schulte, Altkatholicismus (see above, ch. 3, n. 88), p. 650n2. 

H1 Smit, Entwicklung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 96), 106. See on the Anglican mediation: 
Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 671-8. 

12 See Smit, Entwicklung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 96), 106. 

13 Ibid., 107. 
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possible future meeting,''* and the Dutch episcopate indeed invited the 
two for a conference.' In agreement with the Anglican support men- 
tioned earlier, Herzog was encouraged in his efforts by Bishop Words- 
worth of Salisbury, whom he met by chance on his journey from Bern 
to Utrecht. Wordsworth indicated that already existing relationships 
with Anglicans should not be an obstacle to Old Catholic union.'** In 
Bonn, Herzog met with Reinkens and Reusch'” and developed with 
them a first draft of the future Declaration of Utrecht.'* With this, 
the historical trajectory and some of the causes of the rapprochement 
between the three catholic churches out of communion with Rome 
in Germany, Switzerland, and the Netherlands have been described. 
Before turning to a discussion of the meeting in Utrecht of 1889, it 
is helpful to pause at this point and to consider the theological basis 
upon which the Bishops of the Old Catholics Churches of Germany 
and Switzerland would enter into conversations with the Church of 
Utrecht. 


3.2.1. The Road towards Utrecht as Part of an Ecumenical Endeavour 


Having just described the various stages of the developments leading 
towards the 1889 meeting of the Bishops of the Old Catholic Churches 
of Switzerland, Germany, and the Netherlands in Utrecht, it is now 


114 Tn June 1889; ibid., 107. 

115 See Smit, ‘Entwicklung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 96), 107; Herzog received his invita- 
tion on July 22, 1889. 

"6 See ibid., 108, and esp. Eduard Herzog, “Internationale Beziehungen der christ- 
katholischen Kirche der Schweiz,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 9 (1919), 1-37, 
there 25-6. According to Heyligers, followed by Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft II (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 90), p. 368, the considerations of the Church of Utrecht were twofold: 
reception of the concerns of the Old Catholic movement and a lack of perspective for 
reunion with Rome, see Abraham R. Heyligers, Die Wiedervereinigungsverhandlungen 
zwischen der Altkatholischen Kirche und der Orthodoxen Kirche des Ostens als ókume- 
nisches Problem (Diss. Strasbourg, 1976), p. 16. 

117 Franz Heinrich Reusch (December 4, 1825, Brilon - March 3, 1900, Bonn) was 
one of the Old Catholic theologians at the University of Bonn, teaching Old Testa- 
ment, but concentrating his research from 1870 onwards on Church History. Reusch 
studied at the Universities of Bonn, Túbingen and Munich and was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1849; following pastoral work, he began teaching Old Testament exege- 
sis at the Catholic Theological Faculty of the University of Bonn, where he became 
a full professor in 1861. Following the establishment of the German Old Catholic 
diocese, Reusch served as parish priest in Bonn and vicar-general to Bishop Reinkens 
until 1878, while retaining his professorship. See e.g. Heinz-Jürgen Vogels, ‘Reusch, 
Franz Heinrich, BBKL 8 (1994), 77-80. 

115 See Smit, Entwicklung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 96), 108. 
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time to consider some of the theological developments involved, 
and thus the theological basis for what would become the Union of 
Utrecht. 

Both the German and Swiss Old Catholic traditions, were, at least 
from 1871 onwards, actively committed to a project that aimed at 
bringing together non-Roman catholic churches, specifically the 
Church of Utrecht, the Orthodox, and the Anglicans.' The basis 
upon which this rapprochement should take place was the faith of 
the early, undivided church. This project drew much of its inspiration 
from Von Dóllinger's commitment to the cause of this ecumenism 
avant la lettre,'” not least as it took shape in the Bonn Conferences on 
Church Unity (1874 and 1875),'? and the road towards these confer- 
ences, especially the 1871 Munich Pentecost declaration and the three 
“(Old) Catholics’ Congresses’ of 1871, 1872, and 1873. 


"9 See Urs von Arx, ‘Kurze Einführung in die Geschichte des orthodox- 
altkatholischen Dialogs,’ in Koinonia auf altkirchlicher Basis. Deutsche Gesamtausgabe 
der gemeinsamen Texte des orthodox-altkatholischen Dialogs 1975-1987 mit franzó- 
sischer und englischer Ubersetzung, ed. idem [Beiheft Internationale Kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift 79] (Bern: Stämpfli, 1989), 11-26, there 11-2. 

120 See Günter Eßer, Der Einheit verpflichtet. Eine Einführung zu den Berichten 
über die “Bonner Unionskonferenzen” von 1874/75, in Heinrich Reusch, Bericht 
über die 1874 und 1875 zu Bonn gehaltenen Unions-Conferenzen, ed. Günter Eßer 
and Matthias Ring [Geschichte und Theologie des Alt-Katholizismus A.2.] (Bonn: 
Alt-Katholischer Bistumsverlag, 2002), V-XXIV, there V, see in general also: Chris- 
tian Oeyen, Dóllinger und die Bonner Unionskonferenzen 1874-1875, Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 90 (2000), 176-85, which is a later version and distillation of: 
idem, Die Entstehung der Bonner Unions-Konferenzen im Jahr 1874 (Habilitations- 
chrift University of Bern; Constance, 1971). 

11 See Von Arx, ‘Einführung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 13, see for the resolutions 
of these conferences Kiiry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 462-5. See further the 
contributions to the 1999 symposium on the subject: Hubert Huppertz, Die ókume- 
nische Entwicklung Ignaz von Döllingers (1799-1890). Einleitungsvortrag,’ Internati- 
onale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 90 (2000), 146-52, Michael Chandler, “The Significance of 
the Friendship Between William E. Gladstone and Ignaz von Döllinger,’ Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 90 (2000), 153-67, Jörg Haustein, ‘Der Wandel des Dóllinger- 
schen Lutherverstándnisses als Ausdruck seiner veránderten Sicht der Reformation, 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 90 (2000), 168-75, Oeyen, ‘Döllinger’ (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 120), Sergey S. Horujy, ‘Russische Haltungen und Kontakte zur altkatho- 
lischen Bewegung in ihrer frühen Periode,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 90 
(2000), 186-95, and Peter Neuner, ‘Döllingers ökumenischer Ansatz. Ein Beitrag aus 
römisch-katholischer Sicht,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 90 (2000), 196-207. 
See further: Günter Esser, ‘Ignaz von Döllinger, der Altkatholizismus und die Öku- 
mene,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 91 (2001), 101-36. 
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The 1871 Munich Pentecost declaration, largely drafted by Von 
Döllinger and signed by 31 participants at a meeting Munich,'” stated 
the following ecumenical hope: 


Auf diesem Wege, und nicht durch die vatikanischen Dekrete, werden 
wir zugleich uns dem hóchsten Ziele christlicher Entwicklung wieder 
náhern, der Vereinigung der jetzt getrennten christlichen Glaubens- 
genossenschaften, die von dem Stifter der Kirche gewollt und verhei- 
ßen ist, die mit immer steigender Kraft und Sehnsucht von unzähligen 
Frommen, und nicht am wenigsten in Deutschland, begehrt und herbei- 
gerufen wird. Das gebe Gott!” 


The same meeting that issued this declaration decided to call for a con- 
ference of Catholics in September of the same year. This conference 
resolved to accept a program, which contained the following ecumeni- 
cal statement: 


Wir erklären, daß der Kirche von Utrecht der Vorwurf des Jansenismus 
grundlos gemacht wird und folglich zwischen ihr und uns kein dogma- 
tischer Gegensatz besteht. 

Wir hoffen auf eine Wiedervereinigung mit der griechisch-orientali- 
schen und russischen Kirche, deren Trennung ohne zwingende Ursachen 
erfolgte und in keinen unausgleichbaren dogmatischen Unterschieden 
begründet ist. 

Wir erwarten unter Voraussetzung der angestrebten Reformen und 
auf dem Wege der Wissenschaft und der fortschreitenden christlichen 
Kultur allmahlich eine Verstandigung mit den protestantischen und den 
bischöflichen Kirchen.” 


Thus, the nascent Old Catholic movement as it came into existence after 
the First Vatican Council envisioned a three-step ecumenical program: 
first, asserting doctrinal agreement with the Church of Utrecht (a logi- 
cal consequence of which would be communion); second, expressing 
the hope for renewed communion with the Orthodox Churches; and 
third, calling for a better relationship with the ‘Protestant and Epis- 
copal (= Anglican, pbajs) Churches.’ From this perspective, the 1889 
establishment of the Union of Utrecht appears as part of this program 
and hence as an ecumenical event." 


12 See Kúry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), p. 65. 

15 For the full text, see ibid., pp. 445-50, there esp. pp. 449-50. 

124 See for the full text: ibid., pp. 451-2, there esp. p. 451, see Von Arx, ‘Einführung’ 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 11. 

25 See also Eßer, ‘Einheit’ (see above, ch. 3 n. 120), VI-VII. 
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After this first (Old) Catholics’ Congress, which was positively 
received by Anglicans, Orthodox and the Church of Utrecht alike,” 
not only did Von Döllinger’s lectures on the reunion of the Chris- 
tian churches take place,'” but, in 1872 (Cologne) and 1873 (Con- 
stance) also a second and a third congress.'” Both of these congresses 
attempted to give the ecumenical commitment expressed in 1871 a 
practical shape and reiterated the commitment to the ‘ecumenism 
avant la lettre’ of the first congress.” This commitment was reflected 
by the provenance of the participants in these congresses.'* The 1872 
congress may serve as a representative example, as it had not only 
‘Old Catholic’ participants, but also representatives from the Church 
of Utrecht, including its archbishop, Anglican representatives, espe- 
cially as organized in the Anglo-Continental Society (ACS),'*" Ortho- 
dox representatives, most prominently the president of St. Petersburg 
Theological Academy, Ivan L. Janyshev (1826-1910), and two repre- 
sentatives of the Society of the ‘Friends of Spiritual Enlightenment’ 


16 See the brief overview offered by ibid., VII. For the Dutch reaction, see the 
report of one of the Dutch delegates, J. J. van Thiel, in Rinkel, Kroniek (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 29), pp. 148-9. 

17 See Ignaz von Döllinger, Uber die Wiedervereinigung der christlichen Kirchen. 
Sieben Vorträge, gehalten in München im Jahre 1872 (Nördlingen: Beck, 1888) 

128 See Von Schulte, Altkatholicismus (see above, ch. 3, n. 88), pp. 25-38, 353-85, 
and 577-88. 

29 See the overview in Eßer, ‘Einheit’ (see above, ch. 3 n. 120), VII-XI, see also the 
documentation in Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 461-2. 

150 For this and the following, see esp. Von Arx, Background” (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 106), 3-5. 

B1 Founded in 1853 by Frederick Meyrick (January 28, 1827, Ramsbury - January 3, 
1906, Blickling). Meyrick as Rector of Blickling and a traditional high church. The 
ACS’s purpose was “1. to make the principles of the English Church known in the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe and throughout the world; 2. to help forward the Internal 
Reformation of National Churches and other religious communities, by spreading 
information within them, rather than by proselytizing from them...’ (See Von Arx, 
“Background” [see above, ch. 3, n. 106], 3) For the history of the ACS and its work, 
see in general: Frederick Meyrick, Memories of Life at Oxford, and Experiences in 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Germany, Spain, and elsewhere (London: Murray, 1905). The 
following two men were the ACS's public face: Edward Harold Browne (1811-1891), 
Bishop of Ely (1864-1873) and Winchester (1873-1890) and Christopher Words- 
worth (1807-1885), Bishop of Lincoln from 1869 onwards. These two bishops led the 
English representation at Cologne. The American Anglicans at the Cologne congress 
were led by William Rollinson Whittingham (1805-1879), Bishop of Maryland and 
a member of the ACS. The Bishop of Maryland had been mandated by the House of 
Bishops of the General Convention to attend the Congress at Cologne. See Journal of 
the Proceedings of the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the USA, General Convention, Baltimore Oct. 4th to 26th , 1871 (1872), 356. 
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(established in 1872 with the purpose of furthering contacts with the 
Old Catholic movement), including its secretary, the lay theologian 
Aleksandr A. Kireev (1832-1910). These groups and persons were not 
official representations of their churches, but had come with the formal 
encouragement of their churches nonetheless. After an address by J. H. 
Reinkens,'” the 1872 congress decided to set up a committee to fur- 
ther theological dialogue leading to church union. Von Döllinger was 
appointed as its president. Further discussions between Old Catholics 
and the Anglicans and Orthodox present at Cologne led to an agreed 
program for union with a pronounced orientation towards the faith 
(and order) of the ecclesia primitiva.'* It was also agreed to exchange 
relevant documents about the churches’ doctrinal and other positions. 
As the 1873 Old Catholics’ Congress would establish, the commit- 
tee instituted by the 1872 congress never functioned. Therefore, fol- 
lowing the decisions of the 1873 congress, two sub-committees were 
established, one for contacts with the Anglicans (based in Munich, 
chaired by Von Döllinger), and one for the contacts with the Ortho- 
dox (based in Bonn, chaired by Joseph Langen).'** In response, the 
ACS and the Russian ‘Friends of Spiritual Enlightenment’ set up their 
own committees to correspond with the Old Catholic committees. 
The intended correspondence indeed took place, as documented by 
Meyrick.’ Thus, by 1874 a trilateral dialogue took place by corre- 
spondence. Von Döllinger himself developed his ecumenical vision at 


' See Bishop Reinkens’ Speeches on Christian Union and Old Catholic Prospects, 
delivered in the Congresses of Cologne and Constance, trans. and ed. John E. B. Mayor 
(London: Rivingtons, 1874), pp. 20-7, Verhandlungen (1872; see above, ch. 3, n. 49), 
73-9. 

1 The agreed principles for union work read: ‘1 Gottheit Christi. 2 Er hat eine 
Kirche gegründet. 3. Als Quellen sind anzunehmen: a) die Hl. Schrift, b) die Lehren 
der ökumenischen Konzilien, c) die Lehren der Kirchenväter der ungeteilten Kirche 
(die mit der Hl. Schrift übereinstimmende Überlieferung). 4. Criterium: der Ausspruch 
des hl. Vincentius Lirinensis “Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus creditum 
est.” 5. Als Methode ist die historische gewählt.’ See Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, 
n. 130), p. 462. 

134 Joseph Langen (June 8, 1837, Cologne - July 13, 1901, Bonn), professor of New 
Testament at the University of Bonn (1867-1901) following studies at the same uni- 
versity. He joined the Old Catholic protest against the First Vatican Council and con- 
tributed through his scholarship and publications to the legitimization of the Old 
Catholic Church of Germany. 

15 See Frederick Meyrick, ed., Correspondence Between Members of the Anglo- 
Continental Society and (1) Old Catholics, (2) Oriental Churchmen (London: Riving- 
tons, 1874), p. 66. See also the partial German publication in Deutscher Merkur 5 
(1874), 65-7, 113-4, and 277-9. 
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the subsequent 1874 and 1875 Bonn Conferences (building on his lec- 
tures on the subject of 1872), which, together with the work done by 
the committees originating in the decisions of the 1872 and 1873 Old 
Catholics’ Congresses, would provide a basis for future Old Catholic 
ecumenical commitment. 

Furthermore, at the congresses of 1872 and 1873, the organization 
ad intra of the Old Catholics (specifically in Germany) began to take 
shape: measures were taken to secure regular pastoral care for Old 
Catholics, and a diocesan organization was built up with the aim of 
electing a bishop, for which a regularly constituted synod would be 
needed,'** and with the purpose of consolidating the Old Catholic 
movement. On this background, the Cologne congress of 1872 insti- 
tuted a ‘bishops’ commission,’ and the Constance congress (1873) 
passed Von Schulte’s Synodal- und Gemeindeordnung for the organi- 
zation of an Old Catholic jurisdiction in Germany. 

The main concern here, however, is with the progress of the Old 
Catholic project of ecclesial rapprochement. Building on the ecumeni- 
cal network that had come into existence around the Old Catholics’ 
Congresses of 1871-1873, Von Dóllinger took a personal initiative and 
called for a(n informal) conference for the purpose of ecumenical rap- 
prochement in 1874.'” The text of the invitation for this conference 
is significant, as it expresses in its second paragraph the ecclesiologi- 
cal and theological basis upon which this Old Catholic ecumenism is 
based: 


16 See Von Schulte, Altkatholicismus (see above, ch. 3, n. 88), p. 393: “Alle, welche 
am alten Glauben festhalten, sind von dem Papstgláubigen für ausgeschlossen aus der 
Kirche erklárt. Die Priester sind suspendirt, excommuniciert worden, dem Laien ver- 
weigert man die Spendung der Sakramente u.s.w. Somit bleibt uns nur die Alternative: 
entweder die Lüge als Offenbarung anzunehmen, was unmöglich ist, - oder wegen 
dieses absoluten Notstandes der Kirche uns unserer selbst an Stelle des nicht mehr 
anerkannten, abgefallenen Bischöfe, wie die ältere Kirchengeschichte das schon zeigt, 
andere in derjenigen Form zu bestellen, welche durch die Natur der Sache und die 
Praxis der alten Kirche gegeben ist, d.h. durch Wahl von Clerus und Laien.’ 

157 See for this Eßer, ‘Einheit’ (see above, ch. 3 n. 120), XIII: Die Konferenz wird 
in der Einladung als eine Versammlung von “Mánnern aus verschiedenen Kirchenge- 
meinschaften”, nicht als eine von offiziellen Vertretern der einzelnen Kirchen bezeich- 
net. Diese Unterscheidung war wichtig, denn sie driickte Dóllingers Vorstellung aus, 
die von ihm und den Alt-Katholiken initiierte Einheitsbewegung als eine Initiative 
des Kirchenvolkes und nicht der offiziellen Kirchenleitungen zu verstehen. Theologen 
und Kirchenrechtler, Geistliche und Laien handelten in ihrer Eigenschaft als múndige 
Christen, die spáter dann weitere Kreise des christlichen Volkes und auch die Kir- 
chenführer zur Mitarbeit am Werk der Einheit bewegen sollten.’ 
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Am 14. September und in den nachstfolgenden Tagen wird in Bonn eine 
Conferenz von Mánnern gehalten werden, welche, verschiedenen Kirch- 
engemeinschaften angehórig, in der Sehnsucht und Hoffnung auf eine 
künftige große Einigung gläubiger Christen sich begegnen. Als Grundlage 
und Maßstab des Erreichbaren und zu Erstrebenden sind die Bekennt- 
nisformeln der ersten kirchlichen Jahrhunderten und diejenigen Lehren 
und Institutionen zu betrachten, welche in der allgemeinen Kirche des 
Ostens wie des Westens vor den großen Trennungen als wesentlich und 
unentbehrlich gegolten haben. 

Das Ziel, welches zunächst erstrebt und mittels der Conferenz 
gefördert werden soll, ist nicht eine absortive Union oder völlige Ver- 
schmelzung der verschiedenen Kirchenkörpern, sondern die Herstellung 
einer kirchlichen Gemeinschaft aufgrund der „unitas in necesariis,“ mit 
Schonung und Beibehaltung der nicht zur Substanz des altkirchlichen 
Bekenntnisses gehörigen Eigenthümlichkeiten der einzelnen Kirchen.'* 


Clearly, the point of reference - even if it is not identified by that 
name - is here the ‘early’ or ‘undivided’ church, especially its faith 
and order, as it existed in East and West before the ‘great schisms’ 
(presumably the schisms of 1054 and onwards). At the two confer- 
ences in Bonn, this resulted in a series of agreed statements (in the 
form of theses), which expressed agreement on particular (previously 
contested) issues. Without discussing them in detail, the theses of 1874 
concerned Scripture and Tradition (including a rejection of the 1854 
Roman Catholic dogma of the immaculate conception of Mary), the 
relationship between faith and works, and various aspects of the sac- 
raments and of sacramental theology. The 1874 conference also noted 
that the insertion of the filioque into the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed had been illegal and that considering its removal was to be 
highly recommended.'* The second conference of 1875, apart from 
noting that the ecumenical Creeds of the early church express its faith, 
was concerned mainly with further clarifying agreement on trinitarian 
theology (in other words: on the filioque).'* 

These conferences, along with their ecumenical program, which 
were seen as an initiative of the German Old Catholic Church only, 
were subsequently received by the Swiss Old Catholic Church after its 


88 Text in Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), p. 462. 

152 For the list of theses, see Kúry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 462-4. For 
a report of the meeting, see Reusch, Bericht (see above, ch. 3, n. 120), pp. 1-72. 

140 For the theses, see Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 464-5, for a report 
of the meeting, see Reusch, Bericht (see above, ch. 3, n. 120), pp. 1-139 (the page 
numbers in this volume begin anew with the second set of minutes). 
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establishment by means of a synodal decision of June 8, 1876.'* In 
terms of its theological (and ecclesiological) orientation, and consider- 
ing the inclusion of the Church of Utrecht in the ecumenical program 
discussed in this section, the 1889 Declaration of Utrecht must also be 
seen in the light of the results of the Bonn conferences of 1874-1875 
and their preparatory trajectory. These considerations are confirmed 
by Smit’s observation that it is possible to link five of the articles of 
the Bishops’ Declaration to statements that Von Dóllinger had made 
in the context of the Bonn conferences.” 


3.2.2. The Meeting in Utrecht 


The founding meeting of the Union of Utrecht in Utrecht, taking 
place as a result of the developments just described, lasted only one 
day.'* Its participants were the Archbishop of Utrecht, the Bishops 
of Haarlem and Deventer, the Bishops of the German and Swiss 
Old Catholic Churches, and four Dutch theological consultants. The 
meeting started, after Mass,'* with a prayer'* and a presentation by 
Archbishop Heykamp about the concerns of the Church of Utrecht 
(most importantly, the relationship with Rome, changes in ecclesial 
discipline without sufficient [supra-local/national] consultation and 
the doctrine of the Eucharist), and a statement about the position of 
his own church: not wishing to alter things their forefathers had put 
in place.'* Heykamp concluded with a public reading of his letter to 
Fr. Hyacinthe Loyson'” in Paris from the previous year on the subject 


141 For the text, see Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), p. 455. 

12 See Smit, ‘Entwicklung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 96), 109. He refers to art. 2, 3, 5, 6, 
and 7 of the Declaration of Utrecht. 

‘8 "The minutes of the meeting have been published, see [Kurt Stalder], ‘Protokoll 
der Bischofskonferenz zu Utrecht in der erzbischóflichen Wohnung den 24. Septem- 
ber 1889, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 79 (1989), 84-103 (with an introduction 
by the editorial board of the journal on p. 84 and a concluding commentary by Stalder 
on p. 103), it should be noted, however, that the editor has updated the language of the 
document considerably and that it does not always represent the original literally. 

144 The formulation used in the minutes ([Stalder], ‘Protokoll’ [see above, ch. 3, 
n. 143], 85) is ‘beigewohnt, it is does not make it clear whether or not all received 
communion during the Eucharist celebrated by the Dutch Fr. C. Deelder. 

"5 Namely one originating in synods held in Spain and subsequently used at the 
council of Constance and the session of the Congregatio de Auxiliis. See [Stalder], 
‘Protokoll’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 143), 85. 

146 [Stalder], Protokoll’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 143), 85-6. 

147 P, Hyacinthe (Charles) Loyson (1827-1912), was a charismatic preacher and a 
former Carmelite friar; after his excommunication by the Roman Catholic Church 
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of (not) consecrating a bishop for the emerging Gallican Church. In 
this letter, Heykamp also communicated that the Dutch Old Catholics 
have nothing to do with the Swiss Old Catholics and would not have 
consecrated Reinkens for the German Old Catholic Church either, 
had they known what course he was to take, especially in terms of 
ecumenical relationships.'* The reactions of Reinkens and Herzog 
were twofold. First, they expounded how the real problem with Rome 
did not originate in the conflict between Utrecht and Rome of the 
17th century:'* in fact, Rome had begun to remove itself from the 
true catholic faith much earlier already.” Thus, the Western catho- 
lic tradition, as represented by Rome, should not be one’s theological 
starting point, but rather the tradition of the early church; the Dutch 
seem to have been convinced by this. Second, they introduced the 
draft agreement for a declaration to the Catholic Church, the future 
Declaration of Utrecht. Subsequently, the discussion turned a little 
abruptly to the subject of transubstantiation, interspersed with more 
comments on the position of the pope. On these topics, agreement 
seems to be discovered and some misunderstandings were resolved.'* 
The discussion on the two issues just mentioned shows especially to 
what a large extent the Declaration of Utrecht aims at expounding a 
self-consciously catholic faith.'** The remaining difficulties, (the aboli- 
tion of ) compulsory clerical celibacy and the question of the synods 
(especially their status vis-a-vis bishops and their composition), were 


(1869) he became the leader of a ‘Gallican Church’ in France. See for this and for 
his association with the Old Catholics, Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 
682-704. 

148 [Stalder], ‘Protokoll’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 143), 86; for the letter in question, see 
Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), p. 688n73. 

14 One may observe, however, with E. W. Kemp, ‘Bonn Agreement Golden Jubilee 
Celebrations,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 71 (1981), 223-30, there 225, that 
the two problems concerned with Vatican I were also already at stake in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century struggles of the Dutch Church: the question of papal 
jurisdiction and the question of the papal magisterium: could the magisterium define 
that not only certain propositions in Jansenius's Augustinus were wrong (‘quaestio 
iuris’), but also that they could be found in the book (‘quaestio facti’). 

150 [Stalder], Protokoll’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 143), 86-8. 

15! Ibid., 88 and 100; the catholic church seems to consist of the Greek (= Ortho- 
dox) and Roman Catholic Churches as well as the Anglican Church, as these churches 
will be sent copies of the declaration. 

152 Ibid., 89-98. 

153 See also Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft II (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 370-1, the 
authors go to a lot of effort to avoid the impression of protestantizing tendencies. 
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resolved with surprising ease.’ In the course of this discussion, the 
following exchange between Rinkel and Reinkens takes place, which 
is worth quoting, especially considering the question as to what the 
bishops precisely represent in the IBC: 


Mgr. Rinkel fragt, ob die Bischöfe jetzt der Kirche gegenüber verant- 
wortlich sind, wenn sie diese Union (“Einheit”) schliessen? 

Mgr. Reinkens antwortet, dass man sich nur zu dem Verpflichtet, was 
man handschriftlich unterzeichnet, zudem spreche der Inhalt der Doku- 
mente (“Aktenstiicke”) deutlich für sich selber.'°° 


With these issues resolved, the association of churches that was to 
become known as the Union of Utrecht could become a reality through 
the establishment of communion between the Swiss, German, and 
Dutch Old Catholic Churches.'** 

Reflecting on these developments, it seems that three sets of con- 
siderations played a role of central importance. Two of these sets 
primarily slowed down the establishment of ecclesial union and one 
primarily furthered it. 

First, the concern that the Church of Utrecht had about ecumenical 
involvement with churches other than the Roman Catholic Church, 
which it regarded as the Catholic Church in those parts of the world 
beyond the church province of Utrecht, should be mentioned. The 
realization of the fact that the Church of Utrecht and the Church of 
Rome were not on the common ground of the faith of the ancient 
church anymore after the dogmas of 1854 and 1870 and after the 
establishment of a second catholic church in the Netherlands in 1853 
was the main reason that the Church of Utrecht changed its mind on 
this subject. The changed identity of the Church of Rome was pointed 
out by Reinkens in the meeting of 1889, but the change of mind of 
the Church of Utrecht was at least as much due to internal theologi- 
cal reflection in the course of the 19th century.” Consequently, the 


151 See [Stalder], ‘Protokoll’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 143), 99-100; with respect to the 
synods two issues may well be observed: Herzog notes that the clergy rather than 
the laity constitutes a problem at the synods, whereas the limitation of the powers of 
the synod to matters not pertaining to faith and others leads at least one Dutch theo- 
logian (Van Thiel) to conclude that these synods are not synods in the sense of the 
early church, but just administrative bodies. 

155 [Stalder], Protokoll’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 143), 98. 

156 See Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft II (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 366-7. 

157 See 3.1.1.; see especially Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 708-10 
and 713-6. 
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Old Catholic Churches in Germany and Switzerland became more 
likely partners for full communion. 

Second, there were, again on the part of the Church of Utrecht, 
significant reservations concerning the ecclesiological identity of the 
emerging autonomous catholic churches in Germany and Switzer- 
land and certain theological tendencies within them.'** The question 
of their relationship with Anglicanism also played an important role.'” 
The Dutch Old Catholic Church had reason to be hesitant to take on 
too many challenges at once, as it had just emerged from a time of 
painful internal division itself." As was shown above, some, but not 
all of these issues - most of which could be subsumed under the head- 
ing ‘what authority does a national church have to introduce changes 
in the church’s discipline?’ - were resolved at the meeting in Utrecht 
of 1889. However, the subject of the relationships of the Bishops of the 
Old Catholic Churches of Switzerland and Germany with the Church 
of England and the ECUSA was factually circumvented here. Only in 
the letter read at the beginning of the meeting and once in the context 
of the discussion about the Eucharist does Bishop Reinkens mention 
that he is not in ecclesial communion with the Anglicans.’ In 1890, 
however, the IBC would find a common way of addressing this issue 
explicitly.’ 

Third, the set of theological and ecclesiological considerations that 
furthered the project of the establishment of the Union of Utrecht is 
as follows. It consisted of the ecumenical impetus that had developed 


158 See the issues mentioned in correspondence between the three churches in 1876, 
as published by: Smit, ‘Meinungsverschiedenheiten’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 29). The issues 
involved were: lay participation in the government of the church through synods, the 
introduction of the vernacular into the liturgy, the abolishment of compulsory clerical 
celibacy, the position of the confession of faith of Pius IV, and the role of the papal 
primacy in the church. 

15% See for the representative view of Bishop Rinkel of Haarlem: Rinkel, Kroniek (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 29), pp. 358-9. 

16% See Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 708-9. 

161 See [Stalder], ‘Protokoll’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 143), 90, “Mgr. Reinkens erláu- 
tert seine Erklárung beziiglich der “chemischen Transsubstantiation”, womit er nur 
gemeint hat, dass er nicht einer kapharnaitischen, nicht einer so materiellen Anschau- 
ung huldigt, als ob man nach der Konsekration die materiellen Teile eines mensch- 
lichen Kórpers sollte finden kónnen. Doch calvinistisch ist er auch nicht. Wir beten 
im Sakrament doch Christus an. Wir sind auch nicht in kirchlicher Gemeinschaft mit 
der anglikanischen Kirche. Die Lambeth-Konferenz dachte nicht an eine solche (...) 
Gemeinschaft mit den Altkatholiken.” [Emphasis in original, pbajs] 

162 See below, 4.2.5. 
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at and around the Congresses of Catholics in Munich in 1871'% and 
in Cologne and Constance in 1872 and 1873 respectively,'* and at the 
Bonn Conferences on Church Union (1874-75, in spite of the absence 
of Dutch Old Catholics).'* The theological vision developed here was 
shared by theologians in all three churches involved. What all these 
meetings expressed, and what was received in ecclesial praxis in the 
following years,' was that through renewed study of theology and 
church history and as part of a project of ecclesial renewal, the existing 
divisions between churches should be resolved. The Union of Utrecht 
was an early result of this project.’” 

Having thus studied the road leading to the establishment of the 
Union of Utrecht, it is now possible to consider the content of the 
agreement that was reached. 


3.2.3. Ecclesiological and Theological Convergence in the Declaration 
of Utrecht of 1889 


The theological basis for the establishment of full ecclesial communion 
in Utrecht is laid out in the so-called Declaration of Utrecht’,’ signed 
by the bishops participating in the meeting just discussed.'% This dec- 
laration outlines the direction that the bishops of the three churches 
signing it resolved to take collectively with their churches. Therefore, 
it needs to be considered in some detail here. 

With regard to its structure, the declaration consists of the following 
elements. 1. (= unnumbered introduction) an introduction stating the 
declaration's purpose (summarizing the ecclesiological principles on 
which the bishops are exercising their ministry);'® 2. (= paragraph 1 
of the declaration) a positive statement expressing adherence to the 


163 See Kúry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 450-2, see esp. the third thesis 
of this congress (p. 451). 

‘et See for documentation ibid., pp. 461-2. 

' See for documentation ibid., pp. 462-5; see also the overview of Moss, Move- 
ment (see above, ch. 3, n. 15), pp. 257-70. 

166 Esp. also on subsequent Old Catholic Congresses, see Oeyen, ‘Union’ (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 27), 108-13. 

167 See esp. also above, 3.2.1. 

' See for the full English text: Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 4), pp. 40-2 (see on p. 42 the note on earlier English translations). The Ger- 
man text can be found in the same volume, 25-7. 

162 For the following see: Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 4), pp. 40-2. 
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Vincentian canon and faithfulness to the faith of the undivided church 
of the first millennium as the basis of the church’s faith and order;!” 
3. four (= paragraphs 2-5 of the declaration) negative statements aris- 
ing from ‘2,’ rejecting the Vatican decrees of July 18, 1870, the dogma 
of the immaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin of 1854, and all 
other dogmatic decrees and decisions of the Council of Trent as far 
as they lack foundations in Scripture and Tradition, while reaffirm- 
ing the protests of the ‘Catholic Church of Holland’ in earlier years;!”! 
4. (= paragraph 6 of the declaration) a relatively long statement on 
the Eucharist, both stating what the bishops do believe (real presence, 
sacrificial character of the Eucharist understood as ‘the perpetual com- 
memoration of that [= Christ’s] sacrifice and a real representation, being 
enacted on earth, of the one offering which Christ according to Heb. 
9:11-12 continuously makes in heaven for the salvation of redeemed 
humanity, by appearing now for us in the presence of God’)'” and do 
not believe (anything like a continual repetition or renewal of Christ’s 
sacrifice); 5. (= paragraph 7 of the document) an expression of the 
hope that on the basis of the faith of the undivided church, agreement 
may be reached among the churches about the faith; 6. (= paragraph 8 
of the document) a statement of the belief that remaining faithful to 
the faith and rejecting all error is the best way forward to counter the 
‘worst evil’ of the day, namely ‘unbelief and religious indifference.’ The 
declaration thus ends on a missionary note. 

Thus, the five bishops orient themselves towards the early ‘undi- 
vided’ church, considering it the basis of their communion, as well as 
the basis for all further ecclesial communion and mission.’ Both in 


170 “Wir halten fest an dem altkirchlichen Grundsatze, welchen Vincentius von Leri- 
num in dem Satze ausgesprochen hat: “Id teneamus, quod ubique, quod semper, quod 
ab omnibus creditum est; hoc etenim vere proprieque catholicum.” Wir halten darum 
fest an dem Glauben der alten Kirche, wie er in den 6kumenischen Symbolen und in 
den allgemein anerkannten dogmatischen Entscheidungen der 6kumenischen Syno- 
den der ungetheilten Kirche des ersten Jahrtausends ausgesprochen ist.’ See Von Arx, 
‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 40. 

171 For a summary of this, see Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 21-30. 
Visser, ‘Churches’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), 75, rightly highlights the importance of this: 
by reaffirming this historical protest, the historical roots of the problem at stake at the 
First Vatican Council were indicated. 

' Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), p. 41. 

13 In this context, one may note, with respect to the continuity with the pre- 
Vatican I Catholic Church and the Old Catholic Churches now united through the 
IBC, the observation of Aldenhoven, who states the following, after noting that only 
the Dutch Old Catholic Church can claim institutional continuity with the earliest 
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the tradition of the Church of Utrecht,”* in the (Dóllinger-inspired) 
German Old Catholic Church under Reinkens and in the Swiss Old 
Catholic Church, headed by Herzog, the early church was a recog- 
nized authority and thus provided a means for convergence. This, not 
political concerns of one sort or another, was of central concern to the 
early post-Vatican I Old Catholic movement at the level of the Union 
of Utrecht.'”* 

For the sake of completeness, it should be underlined at this point 
that the bishops that united in 1889 did not lose sight of the dimen- 
sions of the church beyond their own communion, including the 
dimension of the worldwide church and within that framework also 
the universal role of the Bishop of Rome: 


Als mit dem Glauben der alten Kirche in Widerspruch stehend und 
die altkirchliche Verfassung zerstórend verwerfen wir die vatikanischen 
Dekrete vom 18. Juli 1870 über die Unfehlbarkeit und den Universal- 
Episkopat oder die kirchliche Allgewalt des rómischen Papstes. Das 
hindert uns aber nicht, den historischen Primat anzuerkennen, wie den- 
selben mehrere ókumenische Concilien und die Váter der alten Kirche 
dem Bischof von Rom als dem primus inter pares zugesprochen haben 
mit Zustimmung der ganzen Kirche des ersten Jahrtausends.'”* 


church: ‘Die Altkatholiken wollten grundsätzlich die Kontinuität mit der vorvatika- 
nischen Kirche wahren, aber noch mehr mit der alten Kirche. Von der alten Kirche 
her gesehen erscheint aber vieles in der späteren katholischen Kirche als Abweichung 
und Fehlentwicklung. Vollständige Kontinuität gibt es überhaupt nicht. In der Sicht 
der Altkatholiken gab es nach 1870 die Notwendigkeit, zwischen zwei Alternativen zu 
wählen: Kontinuität mit späteren Fehlentwicklungen oder Kontinuität mit der alten 
Kirchen und dem, was von ihr auch später immer noch lebendig war. (Aldenhoven, 
‘Selbstverstandnis’ [see above, ch. 2, n. 77], 429). 

' See Jan Visser, Het ideaal van de ecclesia primitiva [Publicatieserie Stichting 
Oud-Katholiek Seminarie 8] (Amersfoort: Centraal Oud-Katholiek Boekhuis, 1980), 
esp. pp. 4-13. 

175 See Gaugler, ‘Anliegen’ (see above, ch. 2 n. 77), 15-6; Gaugler specifically identi- 
fies Reformkatholizismus’ and ‘Nationalkirchentum’ as two issues that were not at the 
heart of the Old Catholic movement (even though this was often claimed to be the 
case), but he does not define these two expressions further. See also the contempo- 
rary, but differently accentuated contribution of Rudolf Keussen, ‘Der altkatholische 
Kirchengedanke, seine Hemmungen und seine Aussichten, Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 16 (1926), 65-84, there 80-1, who emphasizes the Old Catholic ideal of the 
national church. 

6 “We (...) reject as contradicting the faith of the ancient church and destroying 
her constitution, the Vatican decrees, promulgated July 18, 1870, concerning the infal- 
libility and the universal episcopate or ecclesiastical plenitude of power of the Roman 
Pope. This, however, does not prevent us from acknowledging the historic primacy 
which several ecumenical councils and the Fathers of the ancient church with the 
assent of the whole church have attributed to the Bishop of Rome by recognizing him 
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It is significant that this statement belongs to the initial ‘ecclesiastical 
principles””” of the bishops producing the Declaration of Utrecht, as 
it makes clear that the Old Catholics had not given up the link with 
the worldwide or ‘universal’ church (in communion with Rome), but 
that the ecclesiological blueprint that follows still has room for papal 
primacy in its historical form.'” 

Having reviewed this, it is now possible to turn to further docu- 
ments signed by the Old Catholic bishops in 1889, as they contain 
further indications of their shared ecclesiology. 


3.2.4. Further Ecclesiological Principles in the Documents of the 
Convention of Utrecht of 1889 


At the meeting in Utrecht of 1889, two more documents were passed 
besides the declaration discussed in the previous section. These doc- 
uments, the Vereinbarung and the Reglement of the bishops united 
in the Union of Utrecht, regulate the inner workings of the newly 
founded communion of churches and its synod of bishops and will 
be studied here. 

Turning to the Vereinbarung, a number of additional ecclesiological 
characteristics, both implicit and explicit, may be noted. Its first line 
is already noticeable: 


Johannes Heykamp, Erzbischof von Utrecht, Casparus Johannes Rin- 
kel, Bischof von Haarlem, Cornelius Diependaal, Bischof von Deventer, 
Joseph Hubert Reinkens, Bischof der altkatholischen Kirche Deutsch- 
lands, Eduard Herzog, Bischof der christkatholischen Kirche der Schweiz, 
treffen úber die kirchlichen Beziehungen zwischen den von ihnen reprá- 
sentirten und geleiteten Kirchen nachfolgende Vereinbarung (...).!” 


Ihis statement implies that: a. churches are led by bishops and 
b. bishops represent (their) churches. This is significant, because the 
episcopal structure ofthe church is not mentioned anywhere else in the 
documents of the Convention of Utrecht. It is assumed, apparently, to 
be part of the faith and the constitution of the ancient church, which 


as the primus inter pares, Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 4), pp. 25-6 and 40. 

17 Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), p. 40. 

178 See e.g. the overview given by Urs von Arx, ‘Ein “Petrusamt” in der Communio 
der Kirchen. Erwägungen aus altkatholischer Perspektive,’ Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 93 (2003) 1-42, there 2-4n5. 

172 Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 39. 
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the bishops seek to preserve (see above, section 2 of the declaration).'* 
It should be noted, however, that it seems likely, especially when con- 
sidering the role of the Bishop of Deventer, who did not have a role 
as a diocesan bishop, that the Dutch bishops are here thought to rep- 
resent their (national) churches as a college and not to represent their 
churches qua dioceses.'*' 

Most of the rest of this document is concerned with elaborating 
what form the full communion declared by the bishops in its first arti- 
cle can (and cannot) take. They state first, however, the fact that the 
churches are in full communion with each other: 


Sie erkláren, dass die von ihnen reprasentirten und geleiteten Kirchen in 
voller kirchlichen Gemeinschaft miteinander stehen.'* (Art. 1) 


After this, an article follows that regulates the exchange of priests 
between dioceses. It notes that they should carry letters of recom- 
mendation with them if they are to be licensed to function as priests 
in other dioceses, and that incardination into the clergy of another 
diocese presupposes the excardination from the clergy of the original 
diocese. This particular article is significant, as in it the words “Kirche” 
(‘church’) and Bisthum” (‘diocese’) are used interchangeably, which 
might be an indication of an ecclesiology of the local church (qua 
diocese): 


Priester, die sich von einem Bisthum in ein anderes begeben und sich in 
diesem längere oder kürzere Zeit aufhalten, werden zu geistlichen Func- 
tionen zugelassen, sofern dieselben mit bischöflichen Empfehlungsbriefe 
versehen sind; zur förmlichen Aufnahme in den Klerus eines anderen 
Bisthums bedarf ein altkatholischer Priester der kanonischen Entlassung 
durch den Bischof seiner Kirche.** (Art. 2) 


However, as the Convention of Utrecht does not subscribe to an eccle- 
siology of the local church explicitly elsewhere, one would probably be 


180 See above, 3.2.3. 

181 In the Old Catholic Church of the Netherlands, the Bishop of Deventer was a 
titular bishop; his function was mainly to safeguard the apostolic succession of the 
church, see Van der Velde, ‘Kerk’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 15), 47. 

182 See Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 39. 

18% See idem. This article is probably the one whose text has been changed the least 
in the course of the revisions of the Statute. The main changes to it have been the 
addition of ‘deacons,’ and a reference to the possibility of priests being elected to the 
episcopate of another diocese (they do not need to fulfil all these requirements). 
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reading too much into these formulations if one were to view them as 
an expression of a fully developed ecclesiology of the local church. 

The next article, art. 3, is concerned with the possibility of enroll- 
ing students from other dioceses in the seminaries (and similar insti- 
tutions) of other churches. Art. 4 introduces a new topic, however, 
as here the exchange of a number of items between bishops is regu- 
lated; the aim of this provision is the strengthening of the communion 
among the bishops: 


Die Bischófe werden einander ihre amtlichen Erlasse, ihre officiellen 
Gebetbücher und Katechismen, die jährlich zu erneuerenden Verzeich- 
nisse ihrer Geistlichen, die Protokolle ihrer Synoden und dergleichen 
mittheilen. (Art. 4)!*4 


The next two articles deal with the relationships of the bishops and 
their churches with other churches, expressing the following mutual 
self-obligation: 


Die Mitglieder der Conferenz werden anderen Kirchen gegenüber keine 
Verpflichtungen eingehen, ohne dass diese vorher in gemeinschaftlicher 
Berathung besprochen und von allen Mitgliedern gebilligt worden sind. 

Die Conferenz wird im Falle der Erledigung und Neubesetzung eines 
Stuhles die Kirchen bezeichnen, welchen amtlichen Anzeige gemacht 
werden soll.!* (Art. 5-6) 


Even though the ecumenical movement as a whole had not yet taken 
off, these comments should be seen as a reflection of early attempts 
to establish further relationships of full communion, specifically with 
Anglicans. It seems to belong to the ecclesiology expressed in the stat- 
ute, however, that this can only be done through previous consulta- 
tion with and agreement among all of the members (see art. 5). That 
this is not merely a theorem at this stage can be illustrated by draw- 
ing attention to the ecumenical endeavors of especially Bishop Herzog 
(Switzerland) with Anglicans and a series of other contacts that he 


184 See Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 39. 

185 See ibid., 39-40. On this point, Rein’s evaluation of the founding of the IBC 
misses out on the fact that the bishops represented their churches and could make 
common declarations - while representing their churches - and also that they entered 
into fairly wide-ranging self-commitments, when he gives the following minimalist 
interpretation of the IBC in its earliest inception: Die IBK diente lediglich zur infor- 
mativen Kontaktpflege, ahnlich wie die Lambeth-Konferenz.’ (Rein, Kirchengemein- 
schaft II [see above, ch. 3, n. 90], p. 373). 
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entertained,'* and to the problems the Church of Utrecht had with 
this 

The third of the three documents discussed here, the Reglement, is 
revealing in a number of ways as well, concerned as it is with the 
organizational structure of the IBC. The first thing the Reglement does 
is to state that the bishops unite themselves into a conference. The 
meaning of the word “conference” is not explained, but it may well be 
seen as: a. an expression and logical consequence of what is stated in 
the statute, namely that the bishops are in full communion with each 
other, and b. the concrete consequence of what is stated in the Decla- 
ration of Utrecht: 


Infolge einer Einladung des mitunterzeichneten Erzbischofs von Utrecht 
zu einer Besprechung versammelt, haben wir beschlossen, fortan von 
Zeit zu Zeit zur Berathung gemeinsamer Angelegenheiten, unter Zuzie- 
hung unserer Gehülfen, Ráthe und Theologen zusammen zu kommen.'* 


Even if the term does not appear here and probably reflects a later 
stage of ecclesiological reflection within the Union of Utrecht, the fact 
that the Archbishop is the one who issued the invitation in this case 
may well be an expression of his (quasi-)primatial function within the 
Union of Utrecht. This function materializes in his presidency of the 
IBC, even if it does not constitute a formal metropolia but only a struc- 
ture analogous to it,'** and its main function is to convene the other 
members of the conference in order to engage in a synodal process of 
mutual consultation among the bishops (see articles 1, 3, and 4). Fur- 
thermore, the Reglement also designates who can become a member 


186 See [Stalder], ‘Protokoll’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 143), 101: apart from contacts with 
the Anglicans, there were connections with groups in Spain (Joan B. Cabrera), France 
(Hyacinthe Loyson), Italy (Count Enrico di Campello), and the USA (Joseph-René 
Vilatte). See also Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 27, and further Herzog’s 
own account, ‘Beziehungen’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 116). 

187 See above, 3.2.2. and below, 4.2.5. 

18% Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), p. 25. That the 
invitation came from the Archbishop of Utrecht is open to interpretation; whereas it 
was no doubt the case that he formally issued the invitation, the initiative probably 
came from the ninth Old Catholics’ Congress (1888, Heidelberg); more specifically, 
as Joseph Hubert Reinkens, ‘An die Herren Geistlichen und Gemeinden,’ Amtliches 
Altkatholisches Kirchenblatt. Neue Folge 2, 7. October 1889, 1-2, 1, notes, he and Her- 
zog had asked the Archbishop of Utrecht to invite them. Thus, the initiative for the 
conference was German and Swiss, not Dutch. 

182 See above, 2.2.2., on the possibilities of comparing the IFI to the Union of 
Utrecht. 
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of the conference, as the unanimous approval of all the conference’s 
current members is needed for this (art. 5).'” 

Thus, taking into account the contents of all three foundational doc- 
uments of the IBC (and thus of the Union of Utrecht), it is possible to 
state that they contain a clear description of a number of ecclesiologi- 
cal principles. The churches involved in the union enter into commu- 
nion based on the faith of the ecclesia primitiva, while retaining their 
autonomy. It seems that the churches uniting did so on the basis of a 
primary self-understanding as national churches consisting of one or 
more dioceses; as noted, in the case of the Dutch Old Catholic Church, 
the bishops operated mostly as a college in representing their church 
when establishing the IBC. In this way, a common ecclesiological 
answer in terms of a communion of autonomous national churches 
united on the basis of the common faith of the ecclesia primitiva was 
found to the doctrinal, especially the ecclesiological, challenge posed 
by the First Vatican Council. 


3.2.5. Concluding Observations 


Concluding on the above observations, the following may be maintained. 

First, the notion of the (relative) autonomy of the national church”! 
was of central importance for the Old Catholic resistance against the 
dogmatic decrees of the First Vatican Council, especially with regard 
to the dogmatic definition of the universal jurisdiction of the Pope. 
Thus, Old Catholics are (co-)heirs to the episcopalist and conciliar 
traditions in the Western church in ways that could not be fully dis- 
cussed here. The notion of autonomy is bound up with the notion of 
being a ‘national church,’ which, at this stage in Old Catholic history,'” 


19% The document does not stipulate how a church leaves the Union of Utrecht 
again; however, C. G. van Riel, Die Bischofskonferenz und die Bischofserklárung 
vom Jahre 1889, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 29 (1939), 129-36, there 135-6, 
observed already that churches that violate either the doctrinal basis of the Union of 
Utrecht or discontinue communion with its members in another way leave the Union 
ipso facto; the IBC merely confirms this. 

1 Probably only the Dutch Old Catholic Church knew at this point an explicit 
tradition of the rights of the individual diocese qua local church, while this same tradi- 
tion had developed a stronger awareness of being a national church in the nineteenth 
century as well. See above, 3.1.1., Hallebeek, ‘Casus’ (see above, ch. 3, note 19), and 
also on the conflict concerning the Diocese of Haarlem in the nineteenth century 
(Schoon, Cleresie [see above, ch. 2, n. 89], pp. 327-91). 

See below, 4.2.4., for a more ethnic interpretation of the same concept, esp. 
within German Old Catholicism; this understanding of ‘national church’ never made 
it into Old Catholic mainstream ecclesiology, however. 
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has a primarily geographical meaning, referring to the church in a 
particular area, commonly organized as a communion of dioceses 
(or even as a single diocese). This was also seen as the ecclesiological 
model of the early church, which was the point of orientation for the 
post-Vatican 1 Old Catholics. In some instances, specifically among 
the German-speaking Old Catholics, notions of national independence 
and identity and with that a notion of inculturation, sometimes in 
alliance with forms of ethnic nationalism, played a role as well.'” At 
the level of the Union of Utrecht, especially in the IBC, this (political) 
matter was much less of a concern. By opting for this ecclesiological 
model, the Old Catholic Churches and their bishops as they united 
in 1889 hoped to serve the mission of the church in its context as 
well as possible. For the pope, a(n unspecified) role of primus inter 
pares was reserved. The Old Catholic bishops (and with them their 
churches) were able to reach an agreement on this eventually, even 
if there seemed to be disagreement initially between especially Dutch 
(pro) and Swiss (con) Old Catholics in this matter. Thus, in spite of 
differences between their traditions and also differences concerning 
the precise meaning of an ‘ecclesiology of the national church’, the 
churches that became part of the Union of Utrecht all subscribed to 
a joint understanding of the national church, according to which this 
national church was related to the territory of a particular nation and 
was governed autonomously in line with the faith and order of the 
early church, while upholding communion with other churches. 

One specific issue played a role at the level of the national church. 
Here, the role of the bishop, and with that the role of synods com- 
posed of laity and clergy, holding a considerable amount of power 
vis-a-vis bishops, needed to be addressed; such a synod was favored 
by the Swiss and the German Old Catholics, but it was regarded with 
suspicion by their Dutch counterparts. As shown above, concerning 
this issue, enough mutual trust developed that the Union of Utrecht 
could become a reality. Nevertheless, the position of the bishop and 
that of the synod in the various Old Catholic Churches vary to this 
day, probably because their precise functions were de facto left to the 
discretion of the member churches of the IBC. 

The introduction of synods at the level of the national church was 
argued for using the characteristic orientation of the Old Catholic 


19% See Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), pp. 51-2. 
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Churches towards the practice of the early church. This further illus- 
trates the importance of faith and order of the early church as a regula 
veritatis for the Old Catholics in the late 19th century, even if its appli- 
cation differed from church to church. 

The IBC, and with it the Union of Utrecht itself, was also an expres- 
sion of another central concern of the Old Catholics, namely the con- 
viction that, in spite of the autonomy of the national church (often in 
the form of a mono-diocesan national church), communion between 
churches should be sought. This is a conviction that is present in all 
streams of Old Catholic tradition as an ecclesiological principle. As 
noted, the establishment of the Union of Utrecht was not the creation 
of a denomination, but much rather an effective exercise in rapproche- 
ment between autonomous national churches, and thus in ecumenism.'” 
The role of the IBC within the Union of Utrecht - itself established 
through the creation of the IBC - had a number of characteristics. It 
was a deliberative body, but as the bishops represented their churches, 
common decisions could also be made, specifically about ecumenical 
relationships. This did not mean that the IBC had jurisdiction; rather 
that by exercising their ordinary jurisdiction in the same way, the bish- 
ops could steer a common course. 

Having thus surveyed the developments leading up to the establish- 
ment of the Union of Utrecht in 1889 and analyzed the significance of 
this event, it is now possible to turn to the developments leading up 
to the establishment of the IFI in 1902. 


3.3. The Road towards the Proclamation of the Iglesia Filipina 
Independiente (1902): Contexts and Developments 


Just as the development of the ecclesiological self-understanding of the 
Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht up to and including 
the founding of the Union of Utrecht was outlined in the previous 


19% See Von Schulte, Altkatholicismus (see above, ch. 3, n. 88), p. 393, and also the 
discussion as recorded in [Stalder], ‘Protokoll’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 143), 99-100. On 
various forms of synods in the early church and later church history, see the studies 
by Hermann Josef Sieben, Die Partikularsynode. Studien zur Geschichte der Geschichte 
der Konzilsidee [Frankfurter Theologische Studien 37] (Frankfurt: Knecht, 1990). 

15 Walter Herzog, Bischof Dr. Eduard Herzog. Ein Lebensbild (Laufen: Volksfre- 
und, 1935), pp. 195-8, lists the establishment of the Union of Utrecht rightly under 
Herzog’s ‘Oekumenische Tatigkeit.’ 
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section, here the emergence of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente and 
the development of its ecclesiological self-understanding will be sur- 
veyed, tracing them from their roots in the Philippine Revolution of 
1896 to the IFP's formal proclamation in 1902.'% 

As throughout this study, the focus will be on the official theol- 
ogy and ecclesiology of the IFI, not on the theological development 


1% Apolonio M. Ranche provides a chronological overview of the events leading 
to the proclamation of the IFI in 1902 and its subsequent history until 1995 in idem, 
ed., Doctrine and Constitutional Rules, Important Documents, Various Articles and 
Chronology of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente (Manila: National Priest Organiza- 
tion, 1996), pp. 139-53. In this volume, Ranche also makes available the following 
contributions about the IFI: John Foreman, “The Philippine Independent Church,’ 
1-5 = John Foreman, The Philippine Islands (New York: Scribner, 1906/Manila: Cacho 
Hermanos, 1985), pp. 603-8; Frank C. Laubach, “The Iglesia Filipina Independiente,’ 
6-20 = idem, The People of the Philippines: Their Religious Progress and Prepara- 
tion for Spiritual Leadership in the Far East (New York: Doran, 1925), pp. 137-57; 
Manuel Lagasca, “The Philippine Independent Church: Its Origin, Significance and 
Importance,’ 21-32; Isabelo de los Reyes Jr., “Ihe Iglesia Filipina Independiente (The 
Philippine Independent Church), 33-8 (reprint from: Historical Magazine of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 17 [1948], 132-7); H. Ellsworth Chandlee, “The Philip- 
pine Independent Church,’ 41-4 (reprint from: Pan Anglican [October 1954], 22-6), 
Bonifacio Salamanca, “The Iglesia Filipina Independiente, 67-80 = Idem, The Filipino 
Reaction to American Rule 1901-1913 (Manila: New Day, 1984), pp. 84-92; Emerson 
A. Bonoan, ‘Giving an Account of the Hope that is in Us, 81-4 (reprint from: The 
Christian Register 23: 8 [1973], 14-5 and 25); Teodoro A. Agoncillo, “The Beginnings 
of the Philippine Independent Church: A Resume,’ 85-92 (reprint from The Chris- 
tian Register 23: 8 [1973], 4-8); Alfredo Navarro Salanga, ‘Aglipayan Aggiornamento, 
93-105 (reprint from Panorama 13:16 [April 29, 1984], 36-46); Kenton J. Clymer, 
‘The Aglipayan Schism, 106-15 = Idem, Protestant Missionaries in the Philippines 
1898-1916: An Inquiry into the American Colonial Mentality (Chicago: University of 
Illinois Press, 1986), pp. 116-23; Renato Constantino, ‘Notes on a Church Revival,’ 
116-7; Apolonio M. Ranche, “The Founding of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente,’ 
118-24; idem, “Providence Behind the Early Beginnings of the Iglesia Filipina Inde- 
pendiente: Its Significance to a Vision of Abundant Life-Giving Ilocos, 125-36. See 
further: Norman S. Binsted, “The Philippine Independent Church (Iglesia Filipina 
Independiente), Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church 27 (1958), 
209-46, idem, Iglesia Filipina Independiente (Philippine Independent Church): A Paper 
prepared by Norman S. Binsted from Information Supplied by Isabelo de los Reyes, 
Jr, and from Other Sources (Confidential. For circulation to members of the Lambeth 
Conference only) (London: SPCK, 1958), Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), and 
Romeo V. Cruz, “The Founding of the Aglipayan Church: An Appraisal,’ Philippine 
Social Science and Humanities Review 29 (1961), 187-212. Further contributions on 
the history of the IFI include: Ambrosio Manaligod, Aglipay, Hero or Villain (Manila: 
Foundation Books, 1977), idem, The Ecclesiality of the Philippine Independent Church 
(New Manila, Quezon City: Aglipayan Resource Center, 1988), Whittemore, Struggle 
(see above, ch. 1, n. 2); John N. Schumacher, Revolutionary Clergy. The Filipino Clergy 
and the Nationalist Movement, 1850-1903 (Quezon City: Ateneo de Manila Univer- 
sity Press, 1981), esp. pp. 48-280, William Henry Scott, Aglipay before Aglipayanism 
(Quezon City: National Priest Organization, 1987), passim. 
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of individuals such as the prominent lay theologian and proclaimer 
of the IFI, Isabelo de los Reyes Sr.,'” or Gregorio Aglipay,' the IFI’s 
first Obispo Maximo. The one exception to this rule is a discussion of 
Aglipay's nationalism, because this has become a subject in itself in the 
theological discourse of the IFI. Furthermore, introductory paragraphs 
will provide theological and historical contexts for the developments 
taking place within the IFI. Thus, this chapter does not provide a full 
history of the IFL'” but only traces the development of its ecclesiologi- 
cal self-understanding. 


197 Isabelo de los Reyes Sr. (July 7, 1864, Vigan, Ilocos Sur - October 10, 1938, 
Manila) was a journalist, politician, and labor activist. Following studies in Manila 
(College of San Juan de Letran, Santo Tomas University), De los Reyes Sr., became a 
journalist, writing for numerous periodicals, founding the first vernacular newspaper 
in the Philippines in 1889 (El Ilocano). As a journalist, De los Reyes Sr., developed 
a strong interest in the emancipation of the Philippines, which led to his arrest and 
deportation to Spain in 1897, where, following his release in the same year, he lived 
and worked until 1901, when he returned to the Philippines, immersing himself again 
in politics and journalism. In 1902 he founded the first Pilippine labor union (Unión 
Obrera Democrática), at a meeting of which on August 3 of the same year he pro- 
claimed the Iglesia Filipina Independiente. Also in the following years, until his death 
in 1938, he remained an active politician, winning a seat in the Manila City Council 
in 1912 (until 1919), and holding a seat in the Senate from 1922-1928, while dedicat- 
ing a considerable part of his literary output to the development of the liturgy and 
doctrine of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente. On De los Reyes Sr., see still the (rather 
hagiographic) biography by one of his children: José de los Reyes y Sevilla, Biography 
of Senator Isabelo de los Reyes, Father of Philippine Labor, Proclaimer of the Philip- 
pine Independent Church (Manila: Nueva Era, 1947), and the (very) critical overview 
offered by Pedro S. de Achútegui and Miguel A. Bernad, Religious Revolution in the 
Philippines I-IV (Manila: Ateneo de Manila. The University Press 1960-1972), here: 
I, pp. 165-80 and 501-10. 

18 For Aglipay's early years, see the documentation in: De Achútegui and Bernad, 
Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 8-20; his role in the founding of the IFI will 
be discussed here. See also above, ch. 1, n. 7. 

192 See for general considerations about method and sources above, 2.1.2. and 2.1.5- 
6. The history of the IFI at large is for its first five decades covered by the most exten- 
sive and scholarly study of the IFI: De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I-IV (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 197). A word of caution about the work of De Achútegui and Bernad 
is in place here as well, however, as the authors, show little evidence of an irenic 
approach to their subject. Therefore, their judgments cannot be taken for granted and 
references to this work as they occur in this study are mostly references to the valuable 
material collected in it and not to its evaluation. That the work was part of an attempt 
to discredit the IFI is probably also indicated by the work’s generous free distribution 
to IFI clergy and prominent persons in the Philippines; see “What it Means to us,’ 
The Christian Register 20:10 (1961), 3. To treat the work as the standard text on the 
IFI, as Samuel Hugh Moffett, A History of Christianity in Asia. Volume II 1500-1900 
(Maryknoll: Orbis, 2005), p. 571n68, does, is therefore not warranted; Mariano Del- 
gado and Lucio Gutiérrez, Konzilien auf den Philippinen [Konziliengeschichte A.] 
(Paderborn: Schóningh, 2008), pp. 20 and 143-7, who treat the emergence of the IFI 
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Naturally, the history of the emergence of the IFI is part of the 
history of the Philippines, particularly that part of Philippine history 
during which emergent nationalism in the Philippines led to eman- 
cipatory movements, a full-blown and successful revolution against 
Spanish colonial rule, a short-lived Republic, and finally renewed 
colonization by the USA.” As has been asserted often - and rightly 
so — the inspiration to found the IFI was to a substantial extent nation- 
alistic in nature, which deeply influenced its ecclesiology. This obser- 
vation invites a short discussion of nationalism in the Philippines at 
the end of the 19th century and the beginning of the 20th century in 
order to gain a better understanding of the background of emergent 
IFI ecclesiology. Particular attention will be given to the distinction 
between various kinds of nationalism, especially so-called ethnic and 
civic nationalism,” as well as to the role of religion in the emergence 
of Philippine nationalism, and finally to the particular kind of nation- 
alism to which Gregorio Aglipay (and many of his companions) sub- 
scribed. The aim of this section is to outline the matrix of nationalism 
within which Aglipay and his associates moved. 


3.3.1. Philippine Political Nationalism 


The Iglesia Filipina Independiente, bearing as its motto ‘Pro Deo et 
Patria,” is sometimes seen to continue its heritage of nationalism as 
the only visible remnant of the 1896 revolution against the Spanish 
colonial rule.” Hogan, however, observes that the beginning of the 


under a heading ‘Gründung schismatischer Kirchen, make the same mistake. More 
recent statements by the IFI can be found in Philippine Bible Society, Commemorative 
Bible. Centenary of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente (Manila: Philippine Bible Soci- 
ety, 2002), Iglesia Filipina Independiente, Our Heritage, Our Response. 1993 Edition 
(Manila: Iglesia Filipina Independiente, 1993), and idem, Our Heritage, Our Response. 
Volume II. 1999 Edition (Manila: Iglesia Filipina Independiente, 1999). See further: 
Tomas A. Millamena, The Iglesia Filipina Independiente and Her Centenary (Manila: 
Iglesia Filipina Independiente, 2003), and also: Wenifredo B. Vergara, Dynamics of 
Religious Revolution. History and Theology of the Philippine Independent Church With 
Implications for Renewal (D.Min. dissertation, San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
1989). 

20 See in general: Teodor A. Agoncillo, History of the Filipino People (Quezon City: 
Garotech, 1990), pp. 102-243. 

201 See above, 2.1.2. 

22 See for this view Agoncillo, History (s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), p. 232, as well as 
from the perspective of the IFI: Consultative Assembly of the National Consultation 
on Development, ‘Statement on Development’ (1987), republished in Bible, ed. Phil- 
ippine Bible Society (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 436-8, there 436, where a reference to 
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Philippines as an independent nation state is claimed by many, if not 
all, political groups in the Philippines: 


The protean myth of 1896 is freely appropriated and claimed by nearly all 
Filipino nationalists alike, irrespective of their own ideological pedigree. 
Even Marxists, who (it might be thought) would be rigorously interna- 
tionalist in outlook, have perennially appealed to the anti-imperial.™ 


References to Philippine ‘nationalism’ therefore have to be treated 
cautiously, as they are more often than not also part of a strategy of 
self-legitimization and the IFI seems to be no exception in this respect. 
Therefore, the word will mean different things and will be part of dif- 
ferent agendas in every instance of its use. 

The kinds of nationalism identified earlier in this study - civic and 
ethnic”® - occur also in the history of Philippine nationalism, and the 
same applies to Aglipayan nationalism, in other words, nationalism as 
represented by Gregorio Aglipay.”” This history cannot be recounted 
in full here. It may be helpful, however, to describe two phases of the 


the sacrament of the 1898 revolution can be found. See for an overview of the IFI’s 
self-understanding in this respect also Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 
pp. 150-1. Such a claim is indeed to the point as long as the IFI is considered as 
the continuation or the restart of the national church that was established under the 
Malolos government. See below, 3.5.1. 

20% Trevor Hogan, ‘In but not of Asia: Reflections on Philippine Nationalism as 
Discourse, Project and Evaluation, Thesis Eleven 84 (2006), 115-32, there 125. See 
also Portia L. Reyes, ‘Pantayong Pananaw und Bagong Kasaysayan in der Neueren 
Philippinischen Historiographie. Die Geschichte der philippinischen Historiographie 
als Ideengeschichte unterschiedlicher Sichtweisen, Jahrbuch für Europäische Über- 
seegeschichte 3 (2003), 149-54. 

20 See the following observation of Hogan (‘Reflections’ [see above, ch. 3, n. 203], 
116): Nationalist discourses have been tied to both state projects and contestations 
in the name of various revolutionary interests and reform groups. The differences in 
nationalist discourses of the state since the 1960s (Presidents Marcos, Aquino, Ramos, 
Estrada and Arroyo respectively) are significant in themselves, but they are even more 
interesting when interpreted against the various anti-state nationalisms, such as the 
EDSA people revolutions of 1986 and 1998, communist insurrections, ethnic resis- 
tances of the Cordillera, the granting of semi-autonomous governance in both the 
Northern Luzon and Mindanao regions, and the overlay of ethnic and religious claims 
to autonomy by the various Muslim nations” in the south of Mindanao. The IFI can be 
counted among those (left-wing) groups using a kind of “anti-state nationalism,’ if that 
means a nationalism that moves straight against the government (itself also claiming 
to be nationalistic, of course). See for nationalisms in Asia in general, of which the 
palette of Philippine nationalisms is a good example, Albert Lau, Zakaria J. Ngelow, 
Hanson Tadaw, and G. P. V. Somratna, ‘Nationalism,’ in A Dictionary of Asian Chris- 
tianity, ed. Scott W. Sunquist (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2001), 584-8. 

205 See above, 2.1.2. 

206 See below, 3.3.3. 
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Philippine nationalist movement, which developed from a more mod- 
erate nationalism to a much more radical variant. During both phases, 
however, Philippine nationalists had to address the question of racial 
discrimination, specifically with regard to the question of the native” 
clergy, the debate about which proved to be a focal point of the debate 
over the merits of the ‘Philippine race.’ 

When concentrating on the mainstream political developments in 
the 19th century Philippines, it can be observed that a first kind of 
nationalism, more civic than ethnic in nature, and certainly also of a 
moderate kind, took shape in circles which did not so much consist of 
‘native’ Filipinos, but much rather of (descendants of) Spaniards who 
had lived in the Philippines for generations. In spite of their Span- 
ish identity, this group of people, which had access to considerable 
economical resources, was treated as second class within the Spanish 
colonial system.’” This (upper middle/upper) class of people was able 
to send their children for studies to Manila, and, most importantly, 
abroad to Spain, where a debate about nationalism determined the 
political scene.” Upon return to the Philippines, this generation of 
students brought with them liberal nationalistic ideas. On this basis, 
a movement attempting to bring about the political and economic 
changes required from a liberal nationalistic political perspective 
soon arose,”” and became known under the name of the “Propaganda 
Movement." A concrete representative of this movement can be 
found in Philippine masonry, which was, as a liberal organization, a 
significant force behind the reform movement. One of its loges used 
the following mission statement: 


We want a dignified, free and prosperous country in whose horizons 
can be seen the splendor of the sun of justice and civilization. We want 
a democratic regime, a genuine and effective autonomy of the human 
individual as against the enslaving pretensions of an ambition that 
nourishes its life in the absorption of the rights of the people and that 


27 They were “insulares” or ‘Filipinos’ and not “peninsulares,” whereas aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Philippines were referred to as ‘indios; the term ‘Filipinos’ only began 
to be used for all inhabitants of the Philippines in the context of the revolution of 1896. 
See Agoncillo, History (s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), p. 115, Artemio R. Guillermo, Historical 
Dictionary of the Philippines (2nd ed.; Lanham: The Scarecrow Press, 2005), p. 145. 

28 See the overview in Muro and Quiroga, ‘Nationalism’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 23), 
see also: Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 28-33. 

20% See in general: Agoncillo, History (s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), pp. 129-48. 

210 See Guillermo, Dictionary (see above, ch. 3, n. 207), p. 325. 
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waters its happiness with the tears of the needy. We want a good gov- 
ernment and a good administration. We want our country to be repre- 
sented in the Cortés: not a single Representative, not a single Senator 
is defending its interests in the Spanish Parliament. Its government is 
dependent in Madrid upon the Ministry of the Colonies, who, by and for 
itself, legislates and governs the Philippines through Royal Orders... We 
want our country declared a Spanish province, with all the rights and 
obligations.” 


For reasons that cannot be discussed here, these ‘Ilustrados, ””? as they 
are often called, had little or no success in general. This disappoint- 
ment gave rise to a different nationalistic movement, now composed 
of members of the poorer strata of society, those who bore the brunt of 
the Spanish colonial system. This movement became known as that of 
the Katipunan”"* and was founded and led by Andrés Bonifacio." It 
was more inclined to use violence in order to reach its aims. Even if it 
was not its only cause, the latter movement led the way to the Philippine 
revolution of 1896. The more radical outlook of this movement, apart 


211 So in Agoncillo, History (s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), p. 145. This is a translation by 
Agoncillo of Teodoro M. Kalaw, La Masoneria Filipina (Manila: Bureau of Printing, 
1920), p. 99, a different translation is found in Frederick H. Stevens’s translation of 
Kalaw’s work, Philippine Masonry (Manila: McCullough, 1956), p. 107. 

212 On the term, see Michael Cullinane, Ilustrado Politics, Filipino Elite Responses 
to American Rule, 1898-1908 (Ateneo de Manila: University Press, 2003), pp. 26-7, 
demanding some caution: “The most common term applied to the members of the 
Philippine upper class at the end of the nineteenth century has been “ilustrado” Strictly 
speaking, this term connotes advanced education and learning and does not specify 
socio-economic origins. In the late nineteenth century, it was used to refer to highly 
educated individuals, most of whom had obtained university degrees and professional 
titles. The close association between wealth and advanced education, however, has 
resulted in the term Tlustrado” being used more generally to mean the ‘Philippine 
upper classes’. At least two problems exist in equating ‘Ilustrados’ with upper class: 
the first concerns the socioeconomic diversity that existed among educated Filipinos, 
and the second concerns the level of educational attainment that warranted ilustrado 
status. Not all ilustrados were from wealthy families and not all educated Filipinos 
were ilustrados.’ Isabelo de los Reyes Sr., who would play a central role of importance 
during first decades of the IFI, was in terms of his education an ‘Ilustrado,’ but was 
not necessarily so in terms of belonging to the upper class. 

213 See in general: Teodoro Maximiliano M. de Mesa, ‘Katipunan,’ in Dictionary, ed. 
Sunquist (see above ch. 3, n. 204), 436, Santiago Alvarez, Katipunan and the Revolu- 
tion (Manila: Ateneo de Manila Press, 1992), and Teodor A. Agoncillo, The Revolt 
of the Masses: The Story of Bonifacio and the Katipunan (Quezon City: University 
of the Philippines, 1956); see further: Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 
pp. 36-8. 

214 On Andrés Bonifacio de Castro (30 November, 1863, Tondo, Manila - May 10, 
1897, Maragondon, Cavite), who was of a poor background, see the entry in Guillermo, 
Dictionary (see above, ch. 3, n. 207), p. 77. 
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from its willingness to use violence, can also be illustrated by looking 
at its objectives, which include the aim of full independence, instead 
of becoming a regular province of Spain.”* 

Both of these movements, Ilustrados/Propaganda Movement and 
Katipunan, however, were not only nationalistic in the civic sense of the 
word. Rather, they were also ‘ethnic’ in their outlook, the latter move- 
ment probably more so than the former, even if only for the reason 
that they had to address the role of the church in the Philippines and 
with that the (racial) discrimination of the ‘native’ clergy, which was 
set forth in some particularly vitriolic pieces of propaganda. It prob- 
ably does not go beyond the evidence to suggest that the racial ques- 
tion, as bound up intrinsically with the question of self-government, 
finds a particularly vicious focus in the debate about the “indio” priest.?** 
This will be illustrated below. The following quotation, however, gives 
an impression of some aspects of the situation in the 19th century: 


The townspeople were obliged to remove their hats when a Spaniard 
passed, and this was especially the case if they occupied some official 
position; if the Spaniard happened to be a priest, in addition to the 
removal of the hat the native was obliged to kiss his hand. No Indian 
(ie. indigenous Filipino, pbajs) was allowed to sit at the same table with 
a Spaniard, even though the Spaniard was a guest in the Indian’s house. 
The Spaniards addressed the Filipinos (i.e. Spaniards born in the Philip- 
pines, pbajs) by the pronoun “thou”, and although many of the Span- 
iards married pure-blood native women, the wives were always looked 
down on in society as belonging to an inferior class." 


215 See Agoncillo, History (s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), p. 150. The Katipunan had three 
objectives: political (separation from Spain), moral (building up Philippine society on 
the basis of enlightened principles) and civic (idem). The teachings of the Katipunan, 
as reproduced by Agoncillo, o.c., pp. 161-2, also reflect racial issues (TV: All men 
are equal, be the color of their skin black or white. One may be superior to another 
in knowledge, wealth and beauty, but cannot be superior in being.’). The politically 
liberal orientation of the Katipunan as well as their organization as a secret society 
has probably to do with the inspiration they derived from (Spanish) freemasonry, see 
Ronald E. Dolan, ‘Philippines: A Country Study, in The Philippines. Current Issues 
and Historical Background, ed. Henry S. Calit (Hauppauge: Nova Science, 2003), 
pp. 29-228, there pp. 46-7. 

216 See on racial discrimination (and thus the ethnic/racial emphasis in Philippine 
nationalism) in general: Agoncillo, History (s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), pp. 121-2, and 
on its focus in the debate on the ‘indio’ priest: pp. 122-4. The fact also that precisely 
three native priests (Burgos, Gomez and Zamora) were accused of participation in the 
1872 Cavite uprising, and subsequently executed, is probably no coincidence in this 
respect. See ibid., pp. 124-6. 

227 Tbid., 121. 
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The next example turns to the issue of the native clergy. The text to 
be quoted is striking historically, because it is part of an exchange that 
dates back to the 18th, not the 19th century. Two (Spanish) friars, 
one a Jesuit, the other an Augustinian, disagreed as to what extent 
“indios,” in other words native Filipinos, were suitable for the priest- 
hood. The reason that this debate is of relevance to the 19th century 
debate is that the 1729 argument of the Augustinian Gaspar de San 
Agustín became a classic in the 19th century debate, even to such an 
extent that the manuscript of its 1754 rebuttal by the Jesuit Delgado 
was (finally) printed in 1892.”'* From the latter’s work, the following 
quotation is taken: 


Finally, I shall answer the example brought forward (...) to prove that 
it is impossible for the indios to divest themselves of their racial traits, 
even though they be consecrated bishops, etc. I say, then, that this was 
precisely the practice of the holy apostles, namely, to ordain priests and 
bishops from among the natives of those regions where they preached, 
whether they be Indians or Negroes. And it is a historical fact that when 
Saint Francis Xavier arrived in India, he found many Comorin clerics, 
who are Negroes, already preaching the Gospel in those newly founded 
Christian communities. And so likewise there were in Japan many Japa- 
nese priests belonging to religious orders, and in China there are today, 
as we read in the printed accounts of the venerable martyrs of Saint 
Dominic and the Society of Jesus.?” 


Whereas this is an implicit defense of the suitability of Filipinos for 
the priesthood, argued along ethnic lines, or rather against ethnic 
lines, the Philippine priest José Burgos” presented a defense of the 
Philippine ‘race’ as such in his 1864 Manifiesto que a la noble nación 
espanola, which argues against racist reasons for putting down Philip- 
pine (‘indio’) clergy on the basis of (then) contemporary anthropol- 
ogy, examples of past outstanding Filipinos, the current suppression of 


218 Juan José Delgado, Historia general sacro-profana, política y natural de las islas 
del poniente llamadas Filipinas [Biblioteca histórica Filipina 1] (Manila: Juan Atayde, 
1892). See for the context: Horacio de la Costa, “Ihe Development of the Native Clergy 
in the Philippines,’ Theological Studies 8 (1947), 219-50. 

21% Delgado, Historia (see above, ch. 3, n. 218), p. 295. - Translation Agoncillo (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 200), History, p. 121. 

20 José Apolonio Burgos (February 9, 1837, Vigan, Ilocos Sur - February 17, 1872, 
Manila), Philippine priest, author, and nationalist; Burgos was executed in 1872 for 
his alleged involvement in the Cavite mutiny and subsequently gained the status of 
(popular) martyr; he was, together with two other priests, canonized by the IFI, see 
below, 3.5.3. 
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Filipinos that prevents them from excelling, and examples of Phil- 
ippine (“indio”) priests who successfully held ecclesial positions of 
authority.” 

These examples, as well as the earlier discussion of the ‘civic’ side of 
19th century Philippine nationalism, show clearly that the debate can 
well be analyzed with the help of the distinction between civic and 
ethnic nationalism. Elements of both kinds of nationalism are present 
in the discussion. Civic nationalism appears clearly among those cam- 
paigning for equal political representation within the Spanish empire, 
while a person like Rizal” also certainly shows congruity with Burgos 
in terms of ethnic nationalism.” Ethnic nationalism received much 
emphasis in the more radical phases of the nationalistic movement; 
it is for example omnipresent in the debate about the native clergy, 
which was, as already indicated, a very important catalyst for the 
development of nationalism in the Philippines; at the same time, 
during this phase civic nationalism remained in place too. 


21 See [José Burgos], Manifiesto que a la noble nación española dirigen los leales 
Filipinos en defensa de su honra y fidelidad gravemente vulneradas por el periódico “La 
Verdad” de Madrid (Manila, 1864), reprinted in John N. Schumacher, Father José Bur- 
gos: Priest and Nationalist (Quezon City: Ateneo de Manila University Press, 1972), 
pp. 58-115. See for Burgos's view of racism: ibid., pp. 68-70; see also Schumacher, 
Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), p. 14, and Agoncillo, History (s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), 
pp. 122-3. Elsewhere (232) Agoncillo discerns between the Spanish feeling of racial 
superiority and their allegation of the Philippine incompetence to be good clergy; the 
two seem to be two sides of the same coin, however. 

22 Jose Protasio Rizal Mercado y Alonso Realonda (June 19, 1861, Calamba 
City - December 30, 1896, Manila) was a Philippine author and patriot, and a national 
hero of the Philippines. After travels and studies in the Philippines and Europe (medi- 
cine in Madrid, dentistry in Heidelberg), Rizal returned to the Philippines and was 
executed in 1896 on charges of conspiracy. Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, 
n. 2), pp. 41-51, gives a good impression of Rizal’s significance, both politically and 
religiously. See also the more extensive study: Eugene A. Hessel, The Religious Thought 
of José Rizal (Quezon City: New Day, 1983), passim, and see the remarks made by 
Dolan, ‘Philippines’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 45-8. In general, Rizal was a politi- 
cal and religious philosopher, who combined romantic primitivism with an empha- 
sis on liberal religious philosophy. See for another biosketch and bibliography on 
Rizal: R. Baier, ‘Rizal, José Protacio Mercado y Alonso Realonda, BBKL 21 (2003), 
1257-65. 

223 See Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 36-40. 

2% In this way, the conclusions drawn here differ from those drawn by the prom- 
inent historian Agoncillo. He sees the matters as follows (History [s. above, ch. 3, 
n. 200], p. 232): “The Revolution which began in 1896 was primarily a conflict of 
races. One the one hand were the Philippine groups who were up against the Spanish 
and clerical groups on the other. As it turned out, the second phase of the Revolution 
was not only political but religious as well. The Philippine Catholic Church, whose 
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3.3.2. Religion and Nationalism 


The prominent role of religion in all this is not sufficiently explained 
by referring to the racist policy of the church in the Philippines, but 
should be considered in the context of Spanish colonial strategy at 
large.” In this respect, the following observation of Hogan is helpful: 


The Spaniards were unique among the Europeans in Southeast Asia in 
pursuing an active campaign of Christianization and Hispanization: 
Before the nineteenth century, the Portuguese, Dutch, British and French 
resolutely confined their regional involvement to affairs of commerce, 
steadfastly avoided lengthy and costly wars, rarely embarked on cam- 
paigns of territorial expansion, seldom challenged the powerful rulers of 
inland indigenous states, and rarely assembled large colonial bureaucra- 
cies. The singular goal of these Western imperialists was to maximise the 
profits of trade. In distinct contrast, the Spanish conquistadores orches- 
trated a multifaceted program designed to promote the Christianization 
and cultural transformation of Filipinos, to facilitate lowland conquests 
throughout the archipelago, and to guarantee absolute political domin- 
ion over the native peoples, as well as their exploitation.” 


This close relationship between colonization and christianization leads 
naturally, in a context of emancipation and (eventually) decoloniza- 
tion, to a nationalistic reaction on the level of the (dominant) religion 
as well, as the control over this religion is bound up so tightly with 
control over the country.” In the case of the Philippines, this control 
was probably most clearly expressed by the so-called patronato real, 
the royal right of patronage, exercised by the Spanish crown over the 
church in the Philippines.” This right of patronage will come to play 


majority belonged to the party of the oppressors, aided and abetted the colonial gov- 
ernment in its policy of repression.’ 

225 Which was, in this respect, highly successful, as Moffett, History (see above, 
ch. 3 n. 199), pp. 555-6, rightly observes: the Philippines have remained the largest 
Christian country in Asia ever since. See also Delgado and Gutiérrez, Konzilien (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 13-8, for an overview of the evangelization of the Philippines 
in its Asian context. 

2 Hogan, ‘Reflections’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 203), 123. Similarly: Agoncillo, History 
(s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), pp. 105-8, and Richard L. Deats, Nationalism and Christian- 
ity in the Philippines (Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1967), p. 63. For 
a brief general account of the colonization and evangelization of the Philippines, see 
Delgado and Gutiérrez, Konzilien (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 1-18, who reach simi- 
lar conclusions about the interaction between colonization and evangelization. 

27 See the representative view of Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 

al, 
i 28 On which, see the brief overview of this in the context of the renewal of Catholi- 
cism around the Council of Trent by Robert Bireley, The Refashioning of Catholicism 
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a key role in the process of the emergence of the IFI, as one question 
to be answered was to whom the right to appoint or elect bishops (and 
other clerics) would revert after the end of the Spanish rule over the 
Philippines: the Philippine church or Rome? This relationship between 
colonization and religion explains why the political discrimination of 
the inhabitants (‘insulares’ and “indios” alike) of the Philippines by 
those of Spain (“peninsulares”) and the resistance against it found a 
parallel at the level of the church.?” Resistance focused, in particular, 
on the role that the foreign members of (mainly) four religious orders 
played,” as these did not only enjoy common clerical privileges but 
were privileged additionally when compared to the indigenous clergy.” 
It is telling that the highest position obtainable for a native clergyman 
was, generally speaking, that of assistant priest and many did not even 
make it to such a position. The demand for self-government in terms 
of religion, which took various forms -a prominent one of which 
was the demand for a Philippine church with a Philippine clergy and 


1450-1700 (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1999), p. 78. The bull 
Inter Caetera Divinae, issued by Pope Alexander VI (May 3, 1493) regulated the right 
of patronage in the colonies of Portugal and Spain, see most recently: Delgado and 
Gutiérrez, Konzilien (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 7-10, and further: Prien, Christen- 
tum (see above, ch. 2, n. 80), pp. 83-9, and Friedrich Huber, Das Christentum in Ost-, 
Súd- und Siidostasien sowie Australien (Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2005), 
pp. 38-9. 

22 See on this also: José Mario C. Francisco, “Christianity as Church and Story 
and the Birth of the Filipino Nation in the Nineteenth Century, in The Cambridge 
History of Christianity. World Christianities c. 1815-c. 1914, ed. Sheridan Gilley and 
Brian Stanley (Cambridge: Cambridge University, 2006), 528-41. See also Vergara, 
Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), p. 51, who refers to the revolution as a ‘bi-focal’ 
event, ie. with both a political and religious focus. 

250 These were: Dominicans, Augustinian Recollects, Augustinians and Franciscans. 
The Jesuits also had a presence in the Philippines, but this was a more limited one. 
Dolan, ‘Philippines’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 42-3, uses the expression ‘friarocracy,’ 
which gives a good impression of the state of affairs (on the term, see also Guillermo, 
Dictionary [see above, ch. 3, n. 207], pp. 157-8). A helpful impression of the statistics 
is given by Delgado and Gutiérrez, Konzilien (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 10-3. 

31 The introduction of any ‘native clergy’ at all was closely related to the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from the Philippines in 1768, see Hogan, Reflections” (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 203), 121, and was to a large extent necessitated by it. Moffett, History (see above, 
ch. 3 n. 199), p. 557, summarizes the position of the indigenous clergy well: if a priest 
was incompetent, then he proved the prejudice; if he was competent, he ran the risk 
of being branded a rebel. See also Delgado and Gutiérrez, Konzilien (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 199), pp. 11-3 and 135-7, who make allowance for more indigenous clerics that 
were in charge of parishes. This question cannot be decided here. 
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without the presence of (foreign) friars?” - was therefore a significant 
factor in the events leading up to the revolution against Spain. 

To sum up the situation, Clifford’s comment on the IFI may well be 
extended to much of the Philippine efforts to gain independence in the 
19th and earliest 20th century and can therefore conclude this section 
on religion and nationalism in general: 


(t)he whole movement was motivated by nationalism and the desire for 
political independence as well as recognition of the rights of the native 
clergy.’ 


3.3.3. Aglipayan Nationalism 


As already noted, Aglipay, the IFI’s leader for its first four decades, was 
strongly inspired by nationalistic thought.” Here, his nationalism will 
be discussed in some detail, given the fact that in the course of history 
various groups have laid (radically different) claims to it.?* 

In a representative way, Revollido describes the state of affairs with 
respect to Aglipay in the following way: 


Bishop Aglipay, being a former Katipunan organizer,” Military Vicar 
General, lone clergy representative in the Malolos Congress and a full- 
blooded nationalist clergy, proudly bears the IFI motto of Pro Deo et 
Patria. He was a political nationalist whose reason, ethics and experience 
aimed at securing a nation that would embody the aspirations of the 


22 In the course of history, a number of attempts were made to “secularize” the 
church in the Philippines, i.e. to reduce the influence of the (foreign/Spanish) religious 
orders, but they all failed. This, of course, contributed to the radicalization of events 
at the end of the nineteenth century. See in general: Agoncillo, History (s. above, 
ch. 3, n. 200), p. 122. Secularization of the parishes was demanded as early as 1583 by 
Philip IL, whose demands where reiterated in 1753 by Ferdinand VI, but only during 
the time of Archbishop Basilio Sancho de Santa Justa y Rufina (1767-1787), some 
actual secularization took place. See further: Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 196), pp. 1-12 and 29, De la Costa, ‘Development’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 218), Cesar 
Adib Majul, ‘Anticlericalism during the Reform Movement and the Philippines Revo- 
lution,’ in Studies, ed, Anderson (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 152-71, there 152-4. 

233 Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 230. Whether or not ‘(t)he subsequent 
attempts to set up an independent church were radical departures in doctrine as well 
as authority and seem to have been more political in nature than they were spiritual’ 
(ibid.) depends to a significant extent to one’s own theological conviction. 

234 On which see in general Revollido, Interplay (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), pp. 2-3, 
and the literature referred to there; see also Noel Dionicio L. Dacucuy, Iglesia Filipina 
Independiente: Mission and Nationalism (M.Th. thesis, Edinburgh, Scotland, 2002), 
pp. 8-21. 

25 See esp. below, 5.2.7. and 5.2.11. 

286 On which, see Scott, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 18-20. 
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Filipino people and participate on an equal basis with the wider commu- 
nity of nations. He also espoused cultural nationalism in their attempt to 
recover the national pride first through the campaigns for the recogni- 
tion of Filipino clergy of their equal rights and their value to the whole 
church and the community.”” 


Revollido's distinction between political and cultural nationalism is 
analogous to the distinction made above between civic and ethnic 
nationalism, since Aglipayan nationalism, as do most historical nation- 
alisms, combined elements from both kinds of nationalism as men- 
tioned above. This can also be illustrated from a number of sources, 
apart from observing that elements of both kinds of (or tendencies 
within) nationalism can also be found in the thought of those who 
Aglipay regarded as his theological and political inspiration: Rizal and 
Mabini,” to name but the two most significant. Also in the thought of 
Isabelo de los Reyes Sr., the most influential layperson and theologian 
of the IFI in its first decades, both elements occur, as already becomes 
clear in his work The Religion of the Katipunan, published in 1899.%” 
This work sets forth an integrated vision of Philippine (ethnic) iden- 
tity, in terms of politics and religion.“ As noted earlier, Aglipay had 
a considerable personal interest - as a victim first,“ and as a native 
prelate later on - in the suitability of the ‘Philippine race’ to serve as 
priests in the Roman Catholic Church, which, as was already indi- 
cated above,’ was a focal point for the nationalistic debate in terms 
of ethnicity.” 


237 Revollido, Interplay (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), p. 3, see also pp. 9-13 and pp. 14-5 
on Isabelo de los Reyes Sr., and the literature referred to there. 

38 On Apolinario Mabini and his thought, see still: Adriano C. Reyno, The Political, 
Social, and Moral philosophy of Apolinario Mabini (Manila: Catholic Trade School, 
1964). Apolinario Mabini y Maranan (July 23, 1864, Tanauan, Batangas - May 13, 
1903, Manila) was a Philippine politician, political philosopher, author of the constitu- 
tion of the first Philippine republic (1899-1901), serving as its first prime minister in 
1899; Mabini was also affiliated with liberal religion through freemasonry. 

2 Isabelo de los Reyes, La Religión del “Katipúnan” (Madrid: Corrales, 1899). 

20 See on Isabelo de los Reyes Sr. in this respect: William Henry Scott, Isabelo de 
los Reyes, Father of Philippine Folklore’ and ‘Isabelo de los Reyes: Provinciano and 
Nationalist,’ in idem, Cracks in the Parchment Curtain and Other Essays in Philippine 
History (Quezon City: New Day, 1982), 245-65 and 266-84. See also the overview 
given by Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 225-8. 

21 On which, see Scott, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 15-8. 

22 See above, 3.3.2. 

2 According to Simeon Mandac, Life and Work of Obispo Maximo Gregorio L. 
Aglipay ([without place, without year; xeroxed copy in the library of Aglipay Central 
Theological Library, Urdaneta City, Pangasinan]), p. 190, Aglipay became a director 
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By way of conclusion, it is useful to return to Aglipay once more, in 
order to show how he described the necessity of the church's involve- 
ment in politics in his particular situation: 


A dignity derided, a reasonable position scorned, and rights trampled 
underfoot - the rights of any race - sought for relief and redress in vain; 
and what course is left to us be to defend ourselves against such cruelties 
and acts of violence??* 


Again, ethnic and civic nationalism go hand in hand -to a certain 
extent for good (emancipatory) reasons. 

Throughout his life, Aglipay remained a convinced supporter of 
Philippine independence, both politically and ecclesially, though his 
tactics changed considerably in the course of his life. In 1918, for 
example, Aglipay, the former anti-American guerillero, offered himself 
for chaplaincy service upon the entrance of the USA in the First World 
War. In 1931, however, he embarked on a tour of the USA, lobbying 
for independence from the USA, and national independence was also 
part of his 1935 election program, when he ran for president of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines (under US rule). Thus, as many 
other Philippine nationalists, Aglipay followed a course of accommo- 
dated nationalism, attempting to achieve his country’s independence 
through cooperation and political, not military, action. Apart from the 
factual American supremacy that made other tactics unadvisable, one 
may also suggest that the fact that Aglipay had to balance the interest 
of ecclesial autonomy (supported by the separation of church and state 
under the US administration in the Philippines)” and for that pur- 
pose the necessity of maintaining some governmental goodwill for his 
church, with the interest of political independence of the Philippines 
for which he saw his church as a catalyst, may explain his political 


of the ‘Golden Aryan Corps,’ an organization that certainly also represented ethnic 
nationalism (its aim was the emancipation of India), but this could not be verified 
from other sources. 

24 From a letter by Aglipay to Fr. Celedonio Mateo de San José, dated June 12, 
1903, quoted in translation by: Primitivo Racimo, ‘Aglipay on Church in Politics, 
Freedom and Revolution,’ in IFI Heritage (Seminar-Workshop), ed. National Priest 
Organization (Manila: National Priest Organization, n.d.; copy available in the private 
library of Fr. Larry J. Herrera, Iloilo City), 1-4, 4. 

* A less sympathetic reading would say that they contradict each other, see De 
Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 482 - this analysis suits 
these authors’ idea (and analytical tool) that Aglipay’s mental stability was wanting. 

26 See Delgado and Gutiérrez, Konzilien (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), p. 19. 
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course and his development from a guerillero to a relatively accom- 
modated politician.?” In any case, the examples just offered show how 
important it is to take into account that the early development of the 
IFI took place against the background of a rapid Americanization of 
the Philippines, which Aglipay, like other nationalists, had to bal- 
ance with his initial political (and religious) vision.” Paradoxically, 
Aglipay found himself in a position in which he advocated national 
independence on the basis of principles that he associated primarily 
with his colonial masters, as he said in a speech in 1928: 


Our church is essentially racionalist [sic]; we give preference to the 
more modern and more proper teachings of our Philippine prophets 
like Rizal, Mabini, Bonifacio and so many others that God bestowed 
on us as teachers; and our church is also a restless propagandist of our 
independence, endeavouring to counteract with all its might the known 
intrigues of powerful foreign churches which are enemies of our national 
freedom. We teach the great American principles that every people must 
live free and independent, and there is no reason to deny freedom to the 
Filipinos who are a civilized and peaceful people, without committing an 
enormous injustice.” 


Having outlined this, it is now possible to turn to the ministry of Agli- 
pay as a Roman Catholic priest and as the leader of the church of the 
newly independent Philippines during the revolution as it began in 
1886. 


%7 See for an overview of the various aspects, coming down heavily on the side 
of Aglipay’s inconsistency: De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), pp. 451-82. A different appraisal, written by a Unitarian about two other 
Unitarians, is: Louis C. Cornish, The Philippines Calling (Philadelphia: Dorrance, 
1942), p. 78 “All churches are free and equal before the law under the United States 
Government, here and in the Philippines. William Howard Taft in the early days of 
occupation had to make this plain. Only in American freedom could the Independent 
Church have proclaimed its faith after the United States took over.’ In 1931, when 
visiting the USA, Aglipay made a point of laying a wreath on Taft's grave. The sugges- 
tions made here are supported by: William Henry Scott, “The Philippine Independent 
Church in History,’ Silliman Journal 10 (1963), 298-310, there 305-6. 

28 See Dolan, ‘Philippines’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 52-9. 

2% See Patricio N. Abinales, ‘American Rule and the Formation of Filipino “Colo- 
nial Nationalism”, Southeast Asian Studies, 39 (2002), 604-21, see Vergara, Dynamics 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 76-7 and 80-1. 

2% For which, see the documentation in Mandac, Life (see above, ch. 3, n. 243), 
p. 129, quoting a speech of Aglipay (in translation) given on the anniversary of the cry 
of Balintawak, on August 26, 1928; see further: Mandac, o.c., pp. 130-45. 
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3.4. Aglipay and the Philippine Church Before the Proclamation of 
the Iglesia Filipina Independiente 


3.4.1. Aglipay in the Service of the Roman Catholic Church”' 


The beginnings of the IFI lay in the struggle for independence of the 
Philippine people, the main contours of which were already given.” 
Inherent to this struggle, resulting in the (factually won) 1896-1898 
war for independence against Spain and in the (lost) 1899-1902 war 
to defend this independence against the invading U.S. troops,”* is 
the struggle for ecclesial autonomy (or independence), which, as was 
pointed out above, had both political and religious aspects given the 
intertwining of religion and politics in the (colonial) history of the 
Philippines. 

The developments that brought about the shift from Spanish to 
American colonial rule in the Philippines were very rapid: from the 
beginning of the Spanish-American war in early 1898, the Battle of 
Manila Bay on May 1, by way of Aguinaldo's”* proclamation of Phil- 
ippine independence on June 12, 1898 (largely ignored by the inter- 
national community) and the treaty of Paris of December of the same 
year, at which Spain yielded the Philippines to the USA for $20 mil- 
lion, to the beginning of the Philippine-American war in February 
1899, only a year passed. As Aguinaldo and his government were 
not inclined to accept the Spanish-American treaty, a (guerrilla) war 


5! See for the following: Manaligod, Ecclesiality (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), 
pp. 86-119. See also Mandac, Life (see above, ch. 3, n. 243), pp. 6-24. 

252 This localization of the origins of the IFI in the ongoing attempts to gain inde- 
pendence for the Philippines by various groups in the Philippines agrees with the 
outline proposed by Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 60-2. He notes 
correctly that views that pinpoint the emergence of the IFI in one particular event, 
such as the Paniqui Assembly (e.g. Juan Rivera, “The Aglipayan Movement, Philippine 
Social Science Review 9 [1937], 301-28, 10 [1938], 9-35) or the 1902 proclamation of 
the IFI (e.g. Agoncillo, History [s. above, ch. 3, n. 200], p. 230) are problematic. 

253 Proclamation of independence on July 12, 1898. 

25% See for an overview: De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), pp. 25-36, and Dolan, Philippines” (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 47-51. 

255 Emilio Aguinaldo y Famy (March 22, 1869, Cavite El Viejo - February 6, 1964, 
Quezon City) was a Philippine Katipunan organizer, revolutionary general, politician, 
and president of the First Philippine Republic (1898-1801). On Aguinaldo, see Henri 
Turo, Emilio Aguinaldo, First Filipino President, 1898-1901 (Manila: Foreign Services 
Institute, 1981). 

256 See the succinct sketch by Dolan, “Philippines” (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 
48-50. 
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resulted.” The ‘pacification’ of the Philippines, as the Philippine- 
American war was called in official American jargon, ended formally 
on July 4, 1902, but hostilities continued as late as 1916 on Mindanao, 
and resulted in the loss of around 1 million Filipino lives (out of a 
population of 6 million), many of which were caused by the US mili- 
tary's harsh policy vis-a-vis guerilleros, denying them the privileges of 
prisoners of war, and instead treating them as criminals.” 

The colonial aims and strategies of the USA for their colonial rule of 
the Philippines are probably still best expressed in the following famous 
quotation from President McKinley, which is largely illustrative of the 
first policy followed by the US body concerned with the Philippines, 
the First Philippine Commission (‘Schurman Commission’):”” 


I have been criticized a good deal about the Philippines, but don’t 
deserve it. The truth is I didn’t want the Philippines, and when they 
came to us, as a gift from the gods, I did not know what to do with 
them. (...) I walked the floor of the White House night after night until 
midnight; and I am not ashamed to tell you, gentlemen, that I went 
down on my knees and prayed Almighty God for light and guidance 
more than one night. And one night late it came to me this way—I don’t 
know how it was, but it came: (1) That we could not give them back to 
Spain—that would be cowardly and dishonorable; (2) that we could not 
turn them over to France and Germany—our commercial rivals in the 
Orient—that would be bad business and discreditable; (3) that we could 
not leave them to themselves—they were unfit for self-government— 
and they would soon have anarchy and misrule over there worse than 
Spain’s was; and (4) that there was nothing left for us to do but to take 
them all, and to educate the Filipinos, and uplift and civilize and Chris- 
tianize them, and by God’s grace do the very best we could by them, 
as our fellow-men for whom Christ also died. And then I went to bed, 
and went to sleep, and slept soundly, and the next morning I sent for 


257 See ibid., 50-1. 

258 See in general ibid., 48-53, and Rainer Werning, ‘Unruhiger Archipel. Von der 
Pax Americana zur Pax Nipponica und zurück,’ in Handbuch Philippinen: Gesell- 
schaft, Politik, Wirtschaft, Kultur, ed. Niklas Reese and Rainer Werning (Bad Honnef: 
Horlemann, 2006), 35-51, there 36-8. Parallels with contemporary history abound. 
The continuing hostilities necessitated the Brigandage Act and the Reconcentration 
Act in 1902, and the Flag Law in 1907 (prohibiting the use of the Philippine national 
colors). The IFI used the colours of the Philippine flag in its liturgical vestments (as 
prescribed by the rubrics of its prayer book of 1906), however, and sang the national 
anthem at the end of her services, sometimes using the national march as the music 
accompanying the great elevation at the end of the eucharistic prayer. See the repre- 
sentative overview in Revollido, Interplay (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), pp. 23-7. 

22 See Dolan, ‘Philippines’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 52-3. 
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the chief engineer of the War Department (our map-maker), and I told 
him to put the Philippines on the map of the United States (pointing to 
a large map on the wall of his office), and there they are, and there they 
will stay while I am President!? 


Thus, the colonial administration, which in McKinley's view had been 
forced upon the USA, had two main goals, both of which were indeed 
pursued in the decades to come: education of the Filipinos (until fit for 
self-government)” and the furthering of commercial interests. During 
the period 1902-1907, the period in which the IFI was proclaimed, 
the Philippines were under a first form of US colonial government, 
a military government under governor William H. Taft (until 1904; 
afterwards, Luke E. Wright; and from 1906 onwards, Henry C. Ide). 
Philippine economy and agriculture were geared towards the needs of 
the USA, while the military government was also effective in bring- 
ing large portions of the Philippines (for example the mountainous 
inlands of Luzon) under much stricter control than was the case under 
Spanish rule. At the same time, the course set by governor Taft also 
meant an improvement of the educational and medical system, and 
the ‘Philippine Organic Act’ of 1902 also disestablished the Roman 
Catholic Church (which remained the majority church) by introduc- 
ing the separation of church and state after the model of the USA. 
With this as a broad historical background, the focus can be nar- 
rowed to the events taking part in the diocese of Nueva Segovia, as it 
is here that Gregorio Aglipay, apparently after having been employed 
by his church as a diplomat for negotiations between the revolutionary 
forces and the Spanish in view of the approaching American-Spanish 
war,?” begins to play a role, and, as indicated before, his biography is 


260 (General) James Rusling, ‘Interview with President William McKinley,’ The 
Christian Advocate January 22, 1903, 17 (repr. in Daniel Schirmer and Stephen 
Rosskamm Shalom, ed., The Philippines Reader [Boston: South End Press, 1987], 22-3). 
See also: Volker Depkat, ‘Expansive Vorstellungswelten. Kulturgeschichtliche Uberle- 
gungen zum Zusammenhang von Identitát und Expansion in der US-amerikanischen 
Geschichte,’ in Jahrbuch fiir Europdische Uberseegeschichte 5 (2005), 101-42. 

261 This approach and the program resulting from it is well described (and docu- 
mented with contemporary political cartoons) by Julian Go, “Ihe Chains of Empire: 
State Building and “Political Education” Education in Puerto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, The American Colonial State in the Philippines. Global Perspectives, ed. idem 
and Anne L. Foster (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2003), 182-216. 

22 So Scott, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 21-2, see also Agoncillo, History 
(s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), pp. 232-3. Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), 
p. 70, views Aglipay's travels in these days merely as part of his lobby (or espionage) 
on behalf of the revolutionary forces. 
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of importance for the development of the IFI both during its prehis- 
tory in the 1890s and its existence until 1940. Aglipay's role first had 
a double aspect: after finishing his diplomatic mission by choosing 
neither the side ofthe Americans or the Spanish but that of the revolu- 
tionary forces, Aglipay is on the one hand appointed as military chap- 
lain for the parishes in the Ilocos by the revolutionary government. 
On the other hand, he is also appointed to lead the diocese of Nueva 
Segovia by its (imprisoned) diocesan bishop. These two developments 
and their ecclesiological significance will be traced here before turning 
to Aglipay’s role as military vicar general appointed by the revolution- 
ary government with the charge to organize the national church in a 
further section. 


3.4.2. From Diplomat to Military Chaplain in the Revolutionary Army 


The Roman Catholic Church in the Philippines, led by a Spanish hier- 
archy and served by a largely regular Spanish senior clergy, was even- 
tually caught in a dilemma with regard to the revolutionaries under 
Aguinaldo’s leadership.** On the one hand, the revolutionaries were 
the Roman Catholic Church’s enemies in terms of their discontent- 
ment with the “friarocracy' and their attempts to gain political (and 
ecclesial) independence. On the other hand, however, the revolution- 
aries were for tactical reasons supported by the US, which had on 
April 25, 1898 launched into a war against Spain that issued from a 
controversy over Cuba.* This made it of significant interest for the 
Spanish to see whether the revolutionaries could be brought to turn 
against the Americans.” One card to be played in this respect was 
the religious, or anti-American, one: both the Spanish and the Filipi- 
nos were (Roman) Catholics and the Americans were not perceived 
as such. While other attempts were made as well, this religious card 


265 See for the following esp. Agoncillo, History (s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), pp. 232-3. 

261 See for an overview of these developments ibid., pp. 187-98. 

265 See for an overview ibid. pp. 213-1. It is of central importance that the Ameri- 
cans first enlisted the help of Aguinaldo to defeat the Spanish, but then made a pact 
with the latter, the Treaty of Paris, formalizing the takeover of the Philippines by the 
USA from Spain, without recognizing the independence of the Philippines as had in 
the meantime been proclaimed by Aguinaldo after the defeat of the Spanish. 

266 This is generally agreed upon, see Clifford, Iglesia” (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 
226-7, who draws attention to the propaganda related to the US-Spanish war made 
by the Catholic Church in the Philippines on the one hand - denouncing the Ameri- 
cans as heterodox and liberals - and by Philippine exiles in Hong Kong on the other, 
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was also played through the person of Gregorio Aglipay, who appears 
to have entered into a diplomatic mission between Archbishop Noza- 
leda of Manila?” and revolutionary groups eventually joining them as 
a military chaplain in the Ilocos, which was certainly not part of his 
mission.’ The latter is evidenced by a record of October 7, 1898, on 
which Aglipay’s name appears with the title of capellán-mayor cast- 
rense, noting that he had this title (and function) from July 5 of the 
same year onwards.”® No further record of his appointment is extant, 
however.” It seems to be under this title that Aglipay began to act 
for the church in the territory of the revolutionary government, albeit 
in a way that went widely beyond the charge he would receive soon 
afterwards from the diocesan bishop of Nueva Segovia, Bishop Hevia 
Campomanes,”* or beyond whatever formal charge he may have had 
from Archbishop Nozaleda. Apart from fundraising for the revolu- 
tionary government,” he appoints, acting explicitly on the title of 
‘Capellan Castrense del Ejército Revolucionario,”” a provisional vicar 
general for the diocese of Nueva Segovia in a circular of September 4, 
1898 to the clergy of that diocese. In this, he communicates the fact 
that he has (received) the appropriate authority to deal with clergy 
of that diocese, as well as the appointment of Eustaquio Gallardo 


underlining the fact that the church in the USA has its own native clergy (i.e. con- 
sisting of Americans). See in general also: Peter G. Gowing, “The Disentanglement of 
Church and State Early in the American Regime in the Philippines, in Studies, ed. 
Anderson (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 203-22, Majul, ‘Anticlericalism’ (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 232), and Deats, Nationalism (see above, ch. 3, n. 226), pp. 63-4. 

267 Archbishop Bernardino Nozaleda y Villa, O.P. (1844-1927), Archbishop of 
Manila, 1889-1902. 

268 See Agoncillo, History (s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), p. 233, and also Scott, Aglipay 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 196), p. 21, who notes that Aglipay’s diplomatic work moved 
both ways: pro-Spanish first and pro-American later on. See esp. also the detailed and 
critical account of De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution 1 (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), 
pp. 36-41 and 519-24. 

26% See Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), p. 71. 

27 Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 227, claims that it was an appointment 
by Aguinaldo, which it may well be, though she does not refer to any record of it. 
Aglipay himself refers to an appointment by Aguinaldo in his circular of September 
4, 1898, to the clergy of Nueva Segovia (see below). See also Manaligod, Aglipay (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 88-9. See for a very negative evaluation of Aglipay’s claims to 
this title: De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution 1 (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 41-4. 

221 Bishop José Hevía y Campomanes, O.P (1841-1904), commonly referred to as 
Hevía Campomanes, Bishop of Nueva Segovia, Philippines, 1889-1903. 

272 See Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 70-1. 

23 See Manaligod, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 88-9. 
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as ‘Vicario General Provisional.” Apparently, the appointment (by 
Aguinaldo) as Capellan Castrense entailed the charge and authority to 
(re)organize the parishes of Ilocos.” 

For the appointment of Gallardo, Aglipay gave a number of reasons, 
which shed light on his motives: 1. the political situation was irregular 
due to the war against Spain, which together with his appointment 
by Aguinaldo gave him the right to act as he did;”* 2. the situation 
was even more pressing in the diocese of Nueva Segovia because of 
the absence of its bishop; 3. the well-being of the diocese required the 
appointment of a (temporary) leader. 

Gallardo accepted his appointment on the basis of the following 
considerations: 1. the abnormal political situation; 2. the departure 
of Bishop Hevia Campomanes; 3. the latter’s oral order to Gallardo 
to tell the clergy of Nueva Segovia that they would retain their posi- 
tions and further rights, and to make sure that the rights of the church 
were respected, which Gallardo considered a de facto appointment; 
4. the assumption that this is also the will of the church; 5. regarding 
the Filipino Revolutionary Government as the constituted authority, 
he felt that he could follow Aglipay’s desire that he serve the church 
in the diocese of Nueva Segovia in this new capacity.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that the appointment of a vicar general 
before being invested with the power to do so by the (exiled) bishop 
of the diocese is remarkable,” it is ecclesiologically significant that the 
right to appoint a (temporary) leader in a diocese is seen as a right that 


274 See for the circular: De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), pp. 83-4; for further considerations see Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 196), p. 71. 

273 See idem. The document from Aguinaldo itself is lost. Schumacher bases himself 
on Ulpiano Herrero y Sampedro, Nuestra prisión en poder de los revolucinarios filipi- 
nos (Manila: Imprenta de Colegia de Sto. Tomás, 1900), pp. 603-5. 

7 According to Aglipay (and Mabini), the irregularity of the situation diminishes 
the applicability of regular canon law, see from the fourth Manifesto: “Además las 
leyes canónicas, como todas las leyes humanas, se dictan para casos normales; en casos 
anormales e imprevistos se deja al prudente arbitrio de los encargados de defender la 
sociedad amenazada, la elección del medio más facil y expedito para salvarla, porque, 
puesta en salvo la vida de la sociedad, pueden restablecerse el orden y el imperio de las 
leyes; pero muerta, se acabó todo.’ Text in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 211-6, there p. 213. 

277 See the letter in which he mentions these grounds in De De Achútegui and 
Bernad, Revolution III (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 85-6. Gallardo subsequently 
retracted, see idem and idem, Revolution 1 (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 82-4. 

278 See for this appointment below, 3.4.3. Bishop Hevía Campomanes, appointed 
himself ‘vicars forane’ for the various regions of his diocese. See his letter of 
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can be exercised on the authority of the (secular) government (seen as 
representing the people of the Philippines, who are functionally equiv- 
alent with the Church of the Philippines). It seems not to be beside 
the point to speak of the assumption of the right of patronage by the 
revolutionary government in this context.”? This is, as becomes clear 
from the reasons given by Aglipay and Gallardo as referred to above, 
certainly the way in which it was perceived by these two clerics. 
Naturally, Bishop Hevia Campomanes of Nueva Segovia was not at 
all pleased with Aglipay’s acceptance of an ecclesiastical function from 
the same group that held him prisoner (see below, 3.4.3) and which 
Aglipay apparently viewed as the legitimate government, even before 
he himself had had the opportunity to appoint Aglipay as vicar general 
of the practically orphaned diocese. This displeasure is notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Aglipay was precisely doing what Hevia Campomanes 
himself would command him to do only a little later: to take care of 
the diocese of Nueva Segovia. To this, the focus will now be turned. 


3.4.3. Aglipay and the Diocese of Nueva Segovia 


In the beginning of August 1898, Bishop Hevia Campomanes left his 
diocese of Nueva Segovia,*’ accompanied by 60 Augustinian friars, 


appointment of August 20, 1898 in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 87-8. 

2% See the letter of appointment of Aglipay by Aguinaldo on October 20, 1898 
(documentation in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution III [see above, ch. 3, n. 197], 
pp. 90-1), and especially Aguinaldo's more extensive decree about the church in the 
Philippines of March 10, 1900, which is published in ibid., pp. 118-20. Idem and 
idem, Revolution 1 (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 44-51, agree with the reading of the 
actions of the Philippine revolutionary government as presented here. Aguinaldo rec- 
ognized the right of the Philippine people to have a Philippine church and the right 
of the Philippine clergymen to constitute its hierarchy. Furthermore, he stated that 
the only recognized Catholic Church in the Philippines is the one under the Vicario 
Castrense General’ recognized by the government (art. 1), and especially in art. 6 
underlined that whereas the new papal delegate should be received with all honors due 
to him as a representative of the Pope, he should not be treated as such in his quality 
of a North-American prelate. In the same article, the rights of the Philippine clergy 
were reaffirmed. See for a similar presentation: Pablo Fernandez, History of the Church 
in the Philippines (1521-1898) (Manila: Life Today, 1988), pp. 343-4. 

280 See Scott, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 18 and 24. For the following 
see also and esp.: De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution 1 (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), 
pp. 65-84. Moffett, History (see above, ch. 3 n. 199), p. 563, misrepresents Aglipay’s 
position in this diocese as bishop-coadjutor, which was a position hardly obtainable 
for an indigenous priest and would almost certainly have implied consecration to the 
episcopate. In fact, Aglipay was only placed in charge of the diocesan administration 
after the bishop had been captured. 
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because of the approaching revolutionary forces. Subsequently he and 
his companions were captured by the same forces and imprisoned in 
Alcala (Cagayan). Consequently, the bishop had to provide for alterna- 
tive ecclesial governance in his diocese. In order to do so, he appointed 
Gregorio Aglipay as ecclesiastical governor of the diocese after consul- 
tation with senior members of his clergy. Hevía Campomanes did this 
by means of the following decree of appointment (of November 15, 
1898): 


Nos, Don Fray Hevía Campomanes, Obispo de N. Segovia y Delegado 
Castrense, etc. etc. 

Hallando Nos ausente de Nuestra Sede Episcopal debido a las cir- 
cunstancias anormales por que atravesamos y deseando atender cum- 
plidamente a las necesidades espirituales de los fieles, confiando en la 
prudencia, ciencia y virtud del Presbítero Señor Don Gregorio Aglipay 
y que hará bien y fielmente lo que por nos le encomendamos, venimos 
en nombrarle Governador Eclesiástico de esta nuestra Diócesis de N. 
Segovia, delegando y subdelegando en dicho Presbítero todas aquellas 
nuestras facultades que por su naturaleza son delegables y subdelegables 
en semejantes casos y también en el caso de nuestra muerte, con facultad 
para nombrar otra persona idónea que le sustiya en casos de ausencia 6 
defunción y á la que igualmente le communicamos las mismas facultades 
y mandamos sea habido y tenido por tal Gobernador Eclesiástico y le 
guarden los honores y preeminencias que le corresponden. (...)?*! 


This letter is clear as far as the situation in Nueva Segovia is concerned: 
Aglipay was made ecclesiastical governor - as a Filipino - because the 
usual hierarchy was incapacitated. Aglipay did indeed take this charge 


2 For an English translation, see Manaligod, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), 
p. 95: “We, Don Fray Hevía Campomanes, Bishop of Nueva Segovia and Military 
Delegate, etc...., etc...., Finding Ourselves absent from Our Episcopal See on account 
of the abnormal circumstances through which we are passing and desiring to attend in 
full compliance to the spiritual needs of the faithful, trusting in the prudence, wisdom 
and virtue of the Clergyman Señor don Gregorio Aglipay and (trusting further) that 
he will carry out well and faithfully what we entrust to him: now therefore we appoint 
him Ecclesiastical Governor of our Diocese of Nueva Segovia, delegating and sub- 
delegating to said Clergyman all those faculties which are Ours which, by their very 
nature, can be delegated and subdelegated in similar circumstance and also, in case 
of Our own death, the power to appoint another worthy person who takes his place, 
in case of (his own) absence or death and to whom likewise we communicate all the 
aforesaid faculties and we command that said (Father Aglipay) be held and recognized 
as such the Ecclesiastical Governor and be given all the honors and pre-eminences 
that are due to him (...).’ For the Spanish text quoted here, see De Achútegui and 
Bernad, Revolution III (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 127-8. 
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upon himself. In fact, as discussed before, he had already done so (on 
the authority of the revolutionary government).** One may wonder 
why Aglipay was interested in being appointed by Hevía Campomanes,?** 
even after having received his appointment(s) from the revolutionary 
government, which seems to make any other appointments superflu- 
ous. Nevertheless, as the publication of his circulars and other actions 
show, he indeed exercised his function of ecclesiastical governor.** 
One reason for Aglipay to be interested in the appointment by Hevía 
Campomanes might be that he wanted to be sure that he would indeed 
be recognized in the diocese whose territory formed such a significant 
part of the territory controlled by the revolutionary forces.”® From the 
point of view of Aglipay, his appointment by Hevía Campomanes may 
have seemed to come down to a ratification of his appointment by the 
revolutionary government. 

A series of 25 circulars sent by Aglipay to the clergy of the dio- 
cese of Nueva Segovia as Gobernador Ecclesiastico gives an impression 
of Aglipay's work in this role. These circulars called upon the clergy, 
amongst others, to provide the revolutionary government with funds, 
which of course clearly demonstrates where Aglipay’s loyalty lay, even 
if this move would have been in the best interests of the Spanish as 
well, would the revolutionaries have made common cause against the 
Americans.” In view of the subsequent developments, however, and 
also in view of the role the revolutionary leadership played in autho- 
rizing Aglipay as military chaplain, the circulars also express a certain 
way of being a national church already, in other words, one tied to the 
government in a very tight way; such a close (financial) association 


282 See above, 3.4.2.; Scott, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 23-4, views Agli- 
pay’s appointment in Nueva Segovia as an attempt by the Roman Catholic Church to 
put matters in order. Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 71-2, gives a 
much less favourable interpretation, as does Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 
227-8. 

28 Aglipay even went through significant trouble in securing this appointment, see 
Scott, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 24, and esp. also the documentation by 
Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 94-7, who argues that Aglipay acted 
in bad faith. 

284 See for an account of Aglipay’s exercise of this office: Scott, Aglipay (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 23-6, Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 97-101. 

285 See the observations by Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 228. Whether 
or not Aglipay realized the irregularity of his position, as Clifford suggests, seems to be 
questionable, however; see also Scott, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 24. 

286 See the documentation in De Achütegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 146-92. 
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between Aglipayan Christianity and a Philippine government would 
never occur again after the IFI’s proclamation in 1902. 


3.4.4. Aglipay in the Service of a National Church 


The Malolos Congress,”*’ that is, the legislature or constitutional con- 
vention, of the revolutionary government under Aguinaldo, character- 
istic as it was of the second phase of the revolution with its shift from 
a military government in Cavite to a more democratic form of govern- 
ment with its congress in Malolos,” met in September 1898 following 
Aguinaldo's proclamation of Philippine independence on June 12 of 
that year, in order to draft a constitution for the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines.** Aglipay was (apparently) a member of this congress, repre- 
senting Ilocos Norte. Among others, the congress also had to discuss 
the relationship of church and state with significant groups promoting 
their separation and with equally significant groups promoting their 
unity, even if the latter also critiqued the friars heavily,”! as the fol- 
lowing quotation may show: 


The friar is the principal question here, and I say to you, Mr. Schurman, 
that I am a Catholic and have defended the Catholic faith in the Con- 
gress of Malolos, and I am certain that the friars must be expelled if we 
are to have peace in the country.” 


Whereas the question of the friars was eventually resolved with their 
expulsion”? from the territory of the revolutionary government - which 


287 See for the following in general: Agoncillo, History (s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), 
pp. 199-212, 

288 See Bonifacio S. Salamanca, The Filipino Reaction to American Rule 1901-1913 
(Quezon City: New Day, 1984), pp. 14-6. 

28% See ibid., p. 14, and also Gowing, Disentanglement' (see above, ch. 3, n. 266), 
205. Aglipay was a member of this convention as an elected member for Ilocos Sur, 
see Scott, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), p. 22, and Schumacher, Clergy (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 196), p. 71; on the political background, see Vergara, Dynamics (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 40-5. 

20 See for this and the following: De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution 1 (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 60-4. 

2! See in general: Gowing, Disentanglement' (see above, ch. 3, n. 266), 205-6. 

22 Felipe Calderón, one of the main defenders of the unity of church and state, 
testifying before the Schurman Commission on June 5, 1899. See the Report of the 
Philippine Commission to the President, 1900 (Washington, 1900), IL, p. 146, see also 
Majul, ‘Anticlericalism’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 232), 162. 

25 See the decree of Aguinaldo of January 23, 1899, which formalized a desire 
expressed in his speech to the (Malolos) Congress on the first day of that year, which 
states: “All regular Spanish clergy, even those who are ecclesiastical dignitaries, and 
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solved the question of the roughly 400 friars held captive by this 
government - the question of state and church was decided by a com- 
plicated compromise that entailed the separation of church and state, 
but only as soon as the circumstances would permit this.”* 

The intended removal of all friars (and other foreign clerics) from 
their positions in the Philippines left the same government with the 
question of what to do with the now unorganized but still highly impor- 
tant church, especially as no appointments of any Philippine clergy to 
any positions of leadership were to be expected from the ecclesiastical 
authorities left in the Philippines. It seems that it was this context that 
prompted Mabini, Aguinaldo's main political advisor, to begin to pro- 
mote the idea of an independent national catholic church that would, 
after the recognition of the Philippines as an independent state, nego- 
tiate a concordat with Rome.” In this way, both the well-being of the 
socially and politically important church in the territory of the repub- 
lic could be safeguarded and also its friar-free administration. Mabini 
seems to have had success quickly, as on October 20, 1898, President 
Aguinaldo appointed Aglipay military vicar general, in other words, 
vicar general of the church in the territory controlled by Aguinaldo, 
with the explicit charge to organize the church in this territory, on the 
basis of decisions made by the Malolos Congress.” The acceptance of 
Mabini’s vision for the church in the Philippines is of significance as it 
also represents a fundamental decision not to become protestant - as 
many independent churches in Asia and South-East Asia did in this 
period - but to become independent and to remain catholic.” 

Ecclesiologically, this meant a number of things. First, it meant 
the eventual separation of church and state. Second, it meant the 


also the persons who, although they are not in holy orders, are yet connected per- 
manently with said clergy, will be expelled from the Philippine Territory.’ Quotation 
taken from: Cesar Adib Majul, The Political and Constitutional Ideas of the Philippine 
Revolution (Quezon City, 1957), p. 122, see also: idem, ‘Anticlericalism’ (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 232), 166. This expulsion was eventually prevented by the ending of the 
revolutionary government. 

2% See the documentation and discussion by Majul, ‘Anticlericalism’ (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 232), 168-70. 

25 See Salamanca, Reaction (see above, ch. 3, n. 288), pp. 16-18, Agoncillo, His- 
tory (s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), pp. 235-6, Deats, Nationalism (see above, ch. 3, n. 226), 
pp. 66-7. 

2% See Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 227, and see below 3.4.5. 

27 See for examples of independent protestant churches Wetzel, Kirchengeschichte 
(see above, ch. 2, n. 94), pp. 292-365, and see for (unsuccessful) contacts of Agli- 
pay with representatives of protestant organizations and churches in the Philippines, 
below 4.3.2. 
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formation of a church on a territorial basis, that is, for the territory 
of the Philippines controlled by Aguinaldo.” Third, it meant that 
this church should, ideally speaking, be in communion with Rome. 
The independence of this church seems to have been a double one: 
independent from foreign powers in terms of the Spanish crown and 
in terms of Roman jurisdiction. This church can well be regarded as 
the first version of what would eventually become the Iglesia Filipina 
Independiente.” 


3.4.5. From Military Chaplain to Military Vicar General 


As just indicated, Aguinaldo appointed somebody to be in charge of 
the organization of the national church supported by his government. 
For this, he chose his Capellan Castrense del Ejército Revolucionario, 
Gregorio Aglipay, who, according to a decree (dated October 20, 1898) 
of Aguinaldo, acting as president of the Revolutionary Government of 
the Philippines and as commander-in-chief of its army, now became 
‘Vicario General Castrense”% with the charge of organizing the 
national church.*” Even if it is possible to interpret the title in terms 
of ‘head of all the military chaplains of the Revolution,” it seems 
much more likely that the title was meant to designate Aglipay as the 
head, or rather the organizer, of the church in the territory controlled 
by the Malolos government. 

As military vicar general, one of the first things Aglipay did was to 
issue further circular letters - largely written under the guidance of, or 
even by, Mabini” - now called Manifestos, in order to organize his 
church. The (five) manifestos were addressed to the clergy, and call for 
the reorganization of the church in the Philippines after the revolution 
under his leadership as Vicario General Castrense. As they are, apart 


298 See for emphasis on the territorial character again Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see above, 
ch. 1, n. 11), 228. 

29 See ibid., 227. 

30 See Manaligod, Ecclesiality (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), p. 89 and the documenta- 
tion in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 92-3. 

30! See Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 227. 

%2 Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), p. 72, claims that this is the 
‘obvious meaning’ of this title. The historical context in which the title is used, as 
well as the subsequent exercise of authority by Aglipay, seem to suggest otherwise, 
however. 

303 There seems to be consensus among the historians in this respect, see Schu- 
macher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), p. 72, and De De Achutegui and Bernad, 
Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 59-67. 
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from the decisions of the Malolos Congress, some of the earliest pieces 
of evidence of the development of Aglipayan ecclesiology, they must 
be taken into consideration here. 


3.4.6. Aglipay's Manifestos as Vicario General Castrense 


In his “First Manifesto” (October 21, 1898),** Aglipay mainly called for 
a meeting of the clergy to organize the church provisionally.*” Accord- 
ing to the Manifesto, this would happen through the organization of 
the clergy in chapters in every province of the Philippines, the election 
of an assistant military vicar to Aglipay for that province, and through 
the election of a delegate to a general chapter under Aglipay's presi- 
dency for each province. In addition, a substitute to Aglipay as Vicario 
General Castrense should be provided for, should Aglipay become 
incapacitated. Furthermore, the general chapter just mentioned was to 
forward names of suitable (Philippine) candidates for the episcopate to 
Rome.*% Thus, a national church, oriented towards communion with 
Rome, but no longer recognizing the current (foreign and incapaci- 
tated) hierarchy in the Philippines or the patronato royal, began to 
take shape.*” The church thus organized is a national organization 
under Aglipay as Vicario General Castrense. In it, dioceses appear as 
regions of the national church under the supreme authority of the 
Vicario General Castrense. This line of thought about the structure 
of the church will become typical of the ecclesiology of the pre-1947 
Iglesia Filipina Independiente. 

Aglipay’s Second Manifesto (October 22, 1898) contained a line of 
thought similar to that of the First Manifesto. It argued that it is the 
duty of the Philippine clergy to organize the religious life of the Phil- 
ippine people who confess the catholic faith. Concretely, this meant 
making provisions for vacant parishes. It also pointed out that for a 


% See the text in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), pp. 94-6. 

305 See Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), p. 72, and further: De Achutegui 
and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 51-4. 

306 See for a paraphrase Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), p. 72. 

%7 With this emphasis: Scott, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), p. 29, see also 
pp. 29-30 on President Aguinaldo’s positive comments on this mission. Diff. Schu- 
macher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 72-3, who suggests that the revolutionary 
government disapproved of Aglipay’s actions. 

308 See the text in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), 
pp. 97-100, see also idem and idem, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 55-7, 
for their discussion. 
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liberated country, an ecclesiastical government that is still colonial- 
ist in character would be unacceptable. Thus, what was needed was 
a national church, organized with the help of the government, but 
independent from it.” Simultaneously, however, the blessing of the 
Pope should be sought for this undertaking. The latter does not mean 
that everything would be accepted from the Vatican, as the manifesto 
argued on the one hand that the indigenous clergy should demonstrate 
its zeal and love for the church as well as its ability to govern parishes 
and dioceses (thus rendering the presence of foreign clergy superflu- 
ous) and on the other that the Pope would have to recognize this if he 
is indeed to be a just Vicar of Christ.*!° 

These ideas were largely reiterated in Aglipay's Third Manifesto 
(October 28, 1898), which therefore needs no separate discussion 
here.” 

When arriving at the Fourth Manifesto (August, 19, 1899), one has 
also arrived at the controversy surrounding Aglipay’s excommunica- 
tion and his defense against it.**? For this defense the line of thought 
followed in the previous Manifestos is employed to justify Aglipay’s 
position and actions. The history of Aglipay’s excommunication does 
not need to be restated here,*’’ though it is of importance to note that 
the main charges were the usurpation of ecclesiastical authority as mil- 
itary vicar general and the unlawful exercise of ecclesiastical authority 


3 Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 72-3, suggests that the Agui- 
naldo government disapproved of Aglipay’s line of action until the end of 1898, but 
none of the evidence he cites is convincing. His main point seems to be that the 
revolutionary government accepted priests appointed by the Archbishop of Manila, 
which would imply that Aglipay’s organizational efforts were undermined. However, 
the tone of the documents cited by Schumacher suggests a strong emphasis of the 
revolutionary government on the necessity of its recognition of these clergypersons 
appointed by Manila, which can well be read as support for Aglipay. See for the rela- 
tionship between clergy and (revolutionary) government in general: ibid., pp. 73-85. 

310 See for this translation: Agoncillo, History (s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), p. 235. He 
identifies Mabini as the author of the Manifesto. This is probably correct, though it 
was issued officially by Aglipay. 

I See the text in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), pp. 101-2, see also their discussion: idem and idem, Revolution I (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 57-60. 

32 See on this: De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), 
pp. 85-103. 

315 Aglipay’s communication took place on April 29, 1899, his public denuncia- 
tion of it on May 4, 1899. See Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), p. 78; for the documentation, see idem and idem, Revolution III (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 198-247. See also the account given by Scott, Aglipay (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 26-9. 
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in his appointment of Gallardo as vicar general for the diocese of 
Nueva Segovia.’ 

The Fourth Manifesto itself, to a substantial extent similar to the 
earlier ones from the pen of Mabini,*” contains a few portions that are 
of interest for the present study and are therefore worth quoting here 
as representative examples of Aglipay’s and Mabini's way of thinking. 
This is even more the case as the statements made here are clearer than 
in the earlier Manifestos. First, Aglipay took notice of the excommu- 
nication formally, the validity (and relevance) of which he questioned 
on a number of grounds. One is that the tradition of the church and 
canon law could not have foreseen the providential events taking place 
in the Philippines; another is that there was no ecclesiastical hierarchy 
left to usurp:*"° 


Ahora bien ¿subsiste acaso en Filipinas alguna jurisdicción eclesiástica 
de las que ejercían anteriormente los prelados españoles, para que se me 
pueda llamar usurpador de jurisdicción eclesiástica? No, porque la ha 
borrado de una plumada la Revolución, pues los Prelados españoles se 
han hecho enemigos del pueblo y Clero Filipinos y hasta de la misma 
Iglesia Católica Romana desde el día y hora en que haciéndose solidarios 
de las Corporaciones religiosas, se han impuesto como señores absolutos 
al pueblo Filipino con menosprecio tanto de los derechos del pueblo y 
del Clero como del prestigio de la Santa Iglesia.’ 


31 See Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 85 and 105-9, Scott, 
Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 26-9. 

315 In October 1899, Mabini also wrote a memorandum to be signed by the Fili- 
pino clergy in support of the Fourth Manifesto (and thus of Aglipay). Its main points 
are: a. recognition of the end of the Spanish ecclesial hierarchy with the Revolution, 
b. those who still recognize it are foes of the people, c. as there are no bishops and the 
Pope does not appoint any, the right and the duty to do so belongs to the Philippine 
clergy, d. the measures called for in Aglipay’s First Manifesto should be implemented 
without further delay. See the text in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 107-11. 

316 This line of thought also speaks against Clifford’s suggestion (‘Iglesia’ [see above, 
ch. 1, n. 11], 228), that Aglipay was aware of the irregularity of his position but counted 
on the victory of the revolutionary forces. Rather, Aglipay saw the situation in which 
the church found itself in the Philippines as irregular and acted accordingly. That is at 
least the line of thought in his writings. Strikingly, at least in 1899, Archbishop Noza- 
leda of Manila also expressed the feeling that he could no longer function as the head 
of the Church in the Philippines, due to lack of recognition by the Philippine clergy. 
See Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 92 and 110. 

317 Text in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), 
pp. 210-6, there p. 211. 
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This substantiates why there was a necessity to act as Aglipay had 
acted: the (hierarchy of the) church as it existed before the revolution 
had ceased to exist (after having proven itself to be the enemy of the 
people). In spite of this, the people of the Philippines should still be 
regarded as Christian; therefore, it needed an ecclesial government. 

In terms of terminology, the Manifesto makes an ecclesiologically 
significant distinction between the Spanish pre-revolutionary hier- 
archy of the Roman Catholic Church and the Holy Church (= “Una 
Sancta’). The former has rendered itself an enemy of the people and 
the clergy of the Philippines by becoming a ruler over the Philippine 
people, thereby violating the rights of these people and its clergy; fur- 
thermore, this behavior is in contradiction with the true worthiness 
(prestigio”) of the “Holy Church’ (‘Santa Iglesia’). 

These lines of thought are given a further foundation by the follow- 
ing argument, which underlines that the government of the church has 
to be acceptable by the people (who make up the church): 


Ya sé que el Arzobispo Nozaleda quiere que el Clero Filipino no se 
entienda directamente con la Santa Sede, sino que le obedezca, lo cual 
es imposible. El Clero Filipino no puede reconecer por su Jefe al ene- 
migo encarnizado de su pueblo, sin estar en desacuerdo con éste: El 
Clero Filipino no puede ser enemigo del pueblo filipino, porque tiene 
que reivindicar como éste derechos preteridos, sellados con la sangre de 
Burgos, Gómez, Zamora y otros clérigos filipinos y adamás porque no 
podría vencer a todo un pueblo y sólo consequiría la destrucción de la 
Iglesia Filipina y todo sacerdote tiene el deber eneludible, no de procurar 
la ruina sino la conservación y engrandecimiento de su Iglesia. Por otra 
parte Fr. Nozaleda se halla de hecho incapacitado para ejercer jurisdic- 
ción en territorio filipino, porque no puede salir fuera del alcance de las 
bayonetas americanas.?** 


Here, the same line of thought is followed as in the argument just men- 
tioned. The Philippine clergy cannot be obedient to the Holy See at the 
moment, as that would mean joining forces with the archenemy of the 
Philippine people and thus further the destruction of the Church of 
the Philippines. Rather, the clergy should remain faithful to the rights 
of the people of the Philippines and thus build up the church. Again, 
the fundamental rights of the Philippine people in terms of church 
government, especially the right to a clergy with which it can identify 
and that will build up the church, are underlined. 


38 Tbid., p. 213. 
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What should be taken into account as well, according to Aglipay, 
is that the role of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the Philippines, 
especially that of Archbishop Nozaleda, is over. It is with respect to the 
latter, that Aglipay has to defend himself against the charge of usurp- 
ing ecclesial authority: 


El Arzobispo Nozaleda quiere que no ejerza ese cargo, pues no he sido 
nombrado por el Papa, y el Gobierno Filipino no tiene facultades para 
nombrarme. Debo advertir que el Gobierno Filipino no me ha nom- 
brado, sino que me ha reconocido solo, lo cual es bien distinto. Yo ejerzo 
ese cargo provisionalmente, contando con la ayuda de mis compañeros, 
porque como sacerdote tengo el deber de no abandonar los intereses de 
la Iglesia. El mismo Papa no podrá menos de aprobarme, como no puede 
menos de aplaudir toto do que redunde en bien de la Iglesia. Y no solo 
lo he ejercido provisionalmente sino que me he apresurado a convocar 
a mis compañeros para que me reconociesen o de lo contrario propusie- 
sen para el reconocimiento del Gobierno al que estimen más apto para 
dirigir a los demás ; para que nombrasen personas que aconsejen al jefe 
provisional según el espíritu de las constituciones de la Iglesia y una 
comisión encargada de ofrecer a la Santa Sede la adhesión y los respetos 
de la Iglesia Filipina, de pedirle para ésta su bendición y de rogarle que 
provea a las necesidades de la misma. Mi conciencia no me ha dictado 
otra manera de obrar más correcta y más adecuada a las leyes canónicas 
y las necesidades creadas de modo imprevisto por la Revolución.” 


The same pattern as has been observed in the discussion of the ear- 
lier manifestos appears, but now in an even more concentrated form. 
First, Aglipay claims that he has not been appointed, but only recog- 
nized, by the Philippine government. Apparently, Aglipay views his 
appointments by the revolutionary government as its recognition of 
the role he already played in the church (without the church immedi- 
ately expressing its disagreement with it). He also refers to a process 
of recognition of his (ecclesial) position by his comrades in the secular 
government. Aglipay subsequently outlines how the duration of his 
own role as ecclesial leader depends on the decisions to be made by 
the Holy See, which, after discussion with a delegation sent by Aglipay, 
would have to attend to the needs of the Philippine church. 

In terms of canon law, Aglipay appeals in his manifesto to what is 
presented as a canonical rule of thumb, and substantiates the legiti- 
macy of what took place then once more by referring to the new order, 
which had taken over, thus requiring new rules: 


31% Ibid., pp. 210-6, there pp. 212-3. 
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Además las leyes canónicas, como todas las leyes humanas, se dictan 
para casos normales; en casos anormales e imprevistos se deja al pru- 
dente arbitrio de los encargados de defender la sociedad amenazada, la 
elección del medio más facil y expedito para salvarla, porque, puesta en 
salvo la vida de la sociedad, pueden restablecerse el orden y el imperio 
de las leyes; pero muerta, se acabó todo. 


This part of the argument does not need further discussion here. Need- 
less to say, however, neither this part of the argument nor any of the 
others had the desired result: Aglipay remained excommunicated and a 
new Roman Catholic hierarchy was instituted eventually.” This meant 
a break between the movement for a national church around Aglipay 
and the Roman Catholic Church, even if the movement around Agli- 
pay remained hopeful for an eventual reconciliation of his movement 
with the Bishop of Rome, as will become clear in the next section. 

As Aglipay's Fifth Manifesto was issued only in 1902, in the context 
of the proclamation of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente, it will be 
discussed there.*” Here, the attention may turn to a further stage in 
the development of the national church of the Philippines as is repre- 
sented by the so-called Paniqui Assembly. 


3.4.7. The Paniqui Assembly 


In the politically and ecclesially turbulent times after Aglipay's excom- 
munication and his defense of himself in his Fourth Manifesto of 
August 19 of that year, the Philippine clergy that followed Aglipay met 
in Paniqui, on October 23, 1899, to discuss the future of the Church 
in the Philippines. This meeting constitutes an important moment in 
the pre-history of the IFI.*% 

In fact, in the course of the meeting, and certainly also as an answer 
to Aglipay's excommunication, it came to the (formal) establish- 
ment of a national church. To a certain extent this constituted the 
implementation of what was called for in Aglipay’s First Manifesto.” 


32% Ibid. pp. 211-6, there p. 213. 

*1 See ibid., pp. 222-57, see also: Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 227n13. 

32 See below, 3.5. 
This in spite of the fact that the constitution drafted at Paniqui probably has had 
very little practical implementation, see De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 270. For the following, see esp. idem and idem, Revolution 1 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 104-14. 

32 So Salamanca, Reaction (see above, ch. 3, n. 288), p. 17. In general, see Whitte- 
more, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), pp. 85-6 (rightly referring to the “implementation” 
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In addition to this, just before the meeting at Paniqui, Mabini had 
issued a manifesto on the church in the Philippines: Organización del 
Clero Filipino. Mabini argued for the (immediate) organization of a 
national church in the light of the factual disappearance of the Span- 
ish patronage, the incapacitation of the (Spanish regular) bishops in 
the Philippines, and the non-acceptance of further foreign bishops by 
the Philippine clergy. Thereby, the Philippine clergy would fulfill its 
duties as both catholics and Filipinos by organizing the church on a 
national basis in a time of need. Mabini did not explicitly promote full 
independence from Rome, nor did he propose doctrinal changes. 

These proposals were received in Paniqui and given canonical form 
in a constitution for this newly organized church. The main rationale 
behind the organization of the church in these constitutions is given 
in the first canon: 


Canon I 


1. Estas Constituciones tienen por objeto la organización provisional del 
Clero Filipino, a fin que su gestión tenga la unidad y la fuerza necesa- 
rias para salvar a la Iglesia Filipina de los peligros que la amenazan y 
defender sus legítimos derechos hasta ahora preteridos para el gobier- 
nos de las Diócesis y administración de las Parroquias. 

2. La organización es también indispensable, para que el Clero pueda 
ostentar una representación legítima que con la debida formalidad 
deposite a los pies del Sucesor de S. Pedro el homenaje de su adhesión 
inquebrantable, juntamente con la expresión sincera de los votos del 
pueblo católico filipino. 

3. Por otra parte la organización es el único media hábil para establecer 
el gobierno provisional de la Iglesia Filipina, obtener del Vaticano 
el nombramiento de Obispos filipinos para las Diócesis filipinas, y 
restablecer la plena observancia de los sagrados canones.*”° 


As stated in the first canon, the constitution aimed at organizing the 
clergy in order to build up the capacity necessary to serve the Iglesia 
Filipina in terms of rescuing it from the hands of those who oppress 
it, which means in fact defending its ancient (administrative) rights in 


of the First Manifesto); Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 109-12, also 
sees much continuity. 

35 For the Spanish text, see Apolinario Mabini, La Revolución Filipina con otros 
documentos de la época I-II, ed. T. M. Kalaw (Manila: Bureau of Printing, 1931), 
L pp. 114-8; for an English translation of a central section, see De Achútegui and 
Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 106-7. 

22% Text in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), 
pp. 113-7, there p. 113. 
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view of dioceses and parishes. Thus, it made an appeal to the rights of 
the national church, which is fitting as the church in the Philippines 
was organized as a church province under the Archbishop of Manila. 
This canon also implied a rejection of the jurisdiction of whatever 
remained of the Spanish Roman Catholic hierarchy, even if the other 
canons stressed allegiance to Rome in matters of faith.” 

The second and third canons are of ecclesiological significance as 
well, as here two further aims of the constitution are outlined: first, to 
create a platform that could send a legitimate delegation to Rome in 
order to place the concerns of the Philippine people at the feet of the 
Pope, and to receive from the Vatican the much desired appointment 
of Philippine bishops for the Philippine dioceses. Second, the church, 
or rather the clergy, organized by this temporary constitution, should 
also concern themselves with the re-establishment of canonical disci- 
pline in the church. 

Thus far, the main line of thought of the Paniqui constitution is: 
self-organization (as necessitated and legitimized by the circumstances 
and the rights as well as the needs of the national church) and submis- 
sion of the entire situation to the Pope, whose fulfillment of the main 
wish of the group around Aglipay, the establishment of a Philippine 
hierarchy for the Church in the Philippines, was anticipated (or at 
least hoped for). A next possible stage of the developments was also 
envisioned, however. This becomes clear in canon 9, which stipulated 
the duration of the validity of these temporal canons and in all likeli- 
hood also paved the way for what was to follow: 


Canon IX y Ultimo 


En cuanto estén nombrados y preconizados por el Papa y consagrados, 
tomen posesión de sus cargos los Sacerdotes Filipinos presentados por el 
Concilio para el Gobierno de las Diócesis de Filipinas, dejarán de obser- 
varse las presentes Constituciones, quedando obligado el Clero Filipino 
a la más estricta observancia de las leyes canónicas y del Concordato que 
la Santa Sede tuviere a bien celebrar con el Gobierno Filipino, por los 
auxilios y servicios que preste para el bien y conservación de la Iglesia 
Filipina.” 


In its further provisions, this newly organized church integrates what- 
ever ‘Aglipayan’ structure existed already, naming Aglipay himself as 


327 See Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 228. 
3 See De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 115-6. 
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the interim president of the council of the church as “Vicario Gen- 
eral Castrense,’ which illustrates the continuity between the Paniqui 
Assembly and all that preceded it, specifically the ecclesial provisions 
made by the Malolos Congress. As will become clear below, it is also 
justified to see the Malolos/Paniqui church as the direct precursor of 
the IFI.? 

However clear the direction of these canons may have been, 
they were never really implemented; the political history of the 
Philippines prevented this from happening. Shortly afterwards the 
Philippine-American War broke out and Aglipay, as a prominent 
cleric, turned a guerrilla general, fighting the American forces*” until 
he had to surrender to them on May 25, 1901.**' If anything, this is 
a forceful expression of Aglipay’s personal nationalistic stance and of 
the combination of political and ecclesial nationalism in his life and 
thought.*” 

Simultaneously, however, the issue behind much of the religious 
discontent in the Philippines, that is, the frustration with the (Euro- 
pean) friars and the wish to be freed from their influence (and pres- 
ence), continued to develop.** As was indicated above, the Paniqui 
Assembly, following the lead of Aglipay (and Mabini), had expressed 
the wish to submit the matter directly to the Pope. Various attempts 
were undertaken to do either this, or to submit it to the Apostolic 
Delegate to the Philippines, who represented the Pope in person in 
the Philippines.*** Neither of these attempts was made to any avail, 
however, which may well have been a decisive factor in the radicaliza- 
tion of the events. The beginning of this final development can be seen 
to be the so-called Kullabeng Assembly. Before turning to this event, 


32 So with regard to Paniqui e.g. Salamanca, Reaction (see above, ch. 3, n. 288), 
p. 18, see further below, 3.5. and 3.5.1. 

350 The most extensive overview is still: De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 115-42, see also Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 199), pp. 65-7. 

331 See the succinct discussions of Salamanca, Reaction (see above, ch. 3, n. 288), 
p. 84, and Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), pp. 89-91. According to the 
latter Aglipay was the last guerrilla general to surrender. 

32 With respect to this, Revollido, Interplay (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), p. 13, notes 
that Aglipay concentrated the battle in religious grounds after his surrender. This for- 
mulation is felicitous, as it is the case that he engaged in religious organization before 
his surrender and in nationalistic movements afterwards (and vice versa). 

333 For this, see Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), pp. 92-102. 

33 See below, 3.4.9. 
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however, attention must be paid to the background of the hope that 
Rome might decide in favor of the rights of the Philippine clergy as 
seen by the group around Aglipay, as here more is at stake than merely 
the formal acknowledgement that the group did not want to give up 
the communion with Rome as a matter of principle. 


3.4.8. Excursus: Vatican Policy, Native Clergy, and the Right of 
Patronage?” 


The idea of the group of Philippine clergy around Aglipay to turn to 
Rome in order to be vindicated had as its background probably the 
encyclical Ad extremas orientis oras of Pope Leo XIII of June 24, 1893.°° 
This encyclical is concerned with the reorganization of the church in 
India, but its injunctions were generally seen to be applicable to the 
church in the Philippines as well. The latter is confirmed by the later 
apostolic constitution Quae mari sinico of September 17, 1902, which 
explicitly sanctioned the revolution in the Philippines, or at least the 
end of the Spanish rule in the Philippines (and the establishment of 
the American colonial rule). The latter was helpful for the Vatican 
as in its view this implied that the Spanish right of patronage ended, 
which in turn meant that direct control over the church returned to 
the Vatican. Quae mari sinico came, however, only after the (formal) 
end of the Philippine-American War and after the proclamation of 
the IFI, which responded to this apostolic constitution with its Fifth 
Fundamental Epistle.* Another (anecdotal) indication of the close 
interrelationship of the movement eventually leading up to the IFI and 
Ad extremis orientis oras is that a Spanish translation of the originally 
Latin document published by De Achútegui and Bernad was found 
in a pamphlet which itself was a compilation of documents: apart 
from the Papal document, it also contained the Manifestos of Aglipay, 


335 See for this esp. also Manaligod, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 121-71. 

36 The document itself does not stand on its own, but is part of a slowly develop- 
ing tendency in the nineteenth century Roman Catholic Church to strengthen the 
involvement of ‘native clergy’ in (former) missionary territories. Also telling in this 
respect is the instruction of the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide of November 23, 
1845 (in: Collectanea de Propaganda Fide, Rome, 1907, I, no. 1002), which exhorts 
those in charge in missionary territories to train ‘natives’ as clergy, even to the point 
that they may become bishops. See: Manaligod, (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 160-1. 

37 See below, 3.5.3. 
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the sentence of his excommunication and Aglipay’s refutation of this 
sentence.*** 

Some commendations from Ad extremas orientis oras, issued only 
three years before the beginning of the Philippine revolution against 
the Spanish, kindled the hopes of the Philippine clergy and their sup- 
porters, as Rome seemed to recognize the rights of indigenous cler- 
gypersons and the only thing that stood in the way of both them and 
of Rome was the (Spanish) Patronato Real?” Specifically, Leo XIII 
referred to three advantages of native clergy, on which he based the 
urge that they be trained and employed properly: a. they are better in 
tune with the culture of the country; b. they are necessary, as the sup- 
ply of European priests will not be sufficient in the future; c. if Euro- 
pean priests are removed from a country, native clergy can keep the 
faith alive. Therefore, native clergy should be trained and appointed 
in such a way and to such positions that they will be able to guarantee 
the future of the church. When comparing this to the contents of Quae 
mari sinico,** which, while noting that the yoke of the Spanish rule (in 
other words the Patronato Real) has been removed from the church in 
the Philippines, prescribes the creation of new dioceses with new semi- 
naries in the Philippines, the promotion of the native secular clergy, 
the reverence to be shown by regular clergy to bishops, outlines the 
former's role in the mission, orders the convocation of a synod, and 
emphasizes the importance of catholic education in general, the con- 
tinuity between this document and Ad extremas orientis oras becomes 
clear. However, the recommendations of Quae mari sinico went much 
less far than those of Ad extremas orientis oras and certainly not far 
enough for the IFI, as becomes clear in Aglipay's reaction to it. 

As noted, in the course of the events a number of attempts were 
made by the Philippine native clergy to communicate with the Vati- 
can directly, either through meetings with the apostolic delegate to 


38 See De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution IV (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), 
pp. 275-80, there pp. 275-6. 

°° So Manaligod, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), p. 125. 

#0 On which, see Delgado and Gutiérrez, Konzilien (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 
pp. 19-20 and 147-50. 

31 See below, 3.5.3. Here, it may be noted, however, that in 1906 the first Filipino, 
Jorge Barlin (April 23, 1850, Camarines Sur - September 4, 1909, Rome) was elevated 
to the episcopacy of the Roman Catholic Church. See Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see above, 
ch. 1, n. 11), 248, Salamanca, Reaction (see above, ch. 3, n. 288), p. 101. On Barlin, see 
Guillermo, Dictionary (see above, ch. 3, n. 207), pp. 60-1. 
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the Philippines,*” through letters,*Y or through a personal delegation.** 
All attempts were made in order to bring the concerns of the Philip- 
pine clergy and church to the attention of the Pope in the light of Ad 
extremas orientis oras. In this context, the question of the material 
possessions of religious orders, predominantly land, also played an 
important role, as this question would require a settlement between 
the US government and the religious orders.** As noted, none of these 
attempts bore the desired fruits; Manaligod describes the situation as 
follows: 


They [the Filipinos] were fully aware that change had come upon them: 
by their own force of arms in the field of battle they have finally eman- 
cipated themselves from the yoke of Spanish subjugation. Events were 
now converging upon a new future. They have achieved political inde- 
pendence. They also wanted freedom from the colonial church of the 
Patronato Real of Spain. They wanted direct communication and com- 
munion with the Pope in Rome as the Vicar of Christ and successor of 
St. Peter and vice-versa. As fully local church they wanted to govern 
their own church under the Pope with Filipino bishops and Filipino par- 
ish priests. They rejected the Spanish bishops and the Spanish friars who 
were creatures of the Patronato Real. [emphasis in original ]** 


In anticipation of what will follow in the next sections, it may be noted 
here that the Philippine clergy and the Vatican took, in some signifi- 
cant matters, a similar stance. The end of the Spanish rule meant the 
end of the royal patronage, because of which the church in the Philip- 
pines could be reorganized. The Philippine clergy also acknowledged 
the far-reaching authority of Rome in this matter. However, they 
also insisted that they had rights of their own as a national church, 
one of which was to ensure that their ethnicity and culture would be 
respected. Their unjust treatment in this matter was reason enough for 


32 See Manaligod, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 123-31. To this, also the 
activity and finally the schism of the clergy of the diocese of Jaro (Iloilo) should be 
counted. See for the documentation: De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution IV (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 233-55. 

*8 See the account of Manaligod, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 131-5 

34 See the documentation in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution IV (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 321-45, as well as the discussion by Manaligod, Aglipay (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 135-8 and 163, see also his discussion of the the delegation from 
the Ilocos that never got started on pp. 138-9. 

#5 See the overview given by De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 145-61. 

%6 Manaligod, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), p. 122. 
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them to proceed on their own as the Church of the Philippines.*” Hav- 
ing surveyed this, it is now possible to turn to the next episode in the 
developments leading up to the proclamation of the IFI, the so-called 
Kullabeng Assembly. 


3.4.9. The Kullabeng Assembly 


Probably with the stipulations of canon 9 of the Paniqui Assembly in 
mind,* the 42nd birthday of Gregorio Aglipay was not only the occa- 
sion for a celebration in Kullabeng but also for what became known as 
the “Kullabeng Assembly.’ In view of the lack of support for the cause 
of the Philippine clergy (and church) from the Vatican, at this meeting 
the decision was made to establish an independent church, or simply 
to continue the movement in favor of the rights of the national church 
outside of the Roman communion.*” As no minutes of this meeting 
survive, one has to rely on the reports of two eye witnesses. The first 
of these is Santiago Fonacier, whose report runs as follows: 


Aglipay celebrated his 42nd birthday in Kullabeng, Badok, Ilocos Norte, 
now the site of the municipality of Pinili. Several priests and laymen 
attended the affair and then they resolved to declare their independence 
from the church of Rome and establish a Filipino Independent church. 
Father Aglipay, however, requested the Assembly to postpone [sic] the 
formal launching of the church to give him time to contact all Filipino 


347 Similarly: Scott, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 22-3. 

348 See above, 3.4.7. 

39 See Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 66-7, De Achútegui and 
Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 164, and also Schumacher, Clergy 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 196), p. 232, there esp. note 41, who draws the attention to the 
fact that some regarded the idea of giving up formal communion with Rome mainly 
as a means exercising additional pressure on Rome, whereas others had already given 
up the hope of support for their cause from the side of the Pope. From the point of 
view of the events in Kullabeng. Clifford’s view (‘Iglesia’ [see above, ch. 1, n. 11], 228) 
that the independent church founded under Aguinaldo’s was brought back under the 
control of the Spanish hierarchy in Manila is beside the point: the movement went 
on. For a description of the rather harsh attitude of the Roman Catholic Church, 
especially in the person of its apostolic delegate to the Philippines, Archbishop Placido 
Chapelle of New Orleans, who arrived in Manila on January 2, 1900, and the disap- 
pointment and anger resulting from it on the Philippine side, see Salamanca, Reac- 
tion (see above, ch. 3, n. 288), pp. 84-5, Agoncillo, History (s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), 
pp. 236-7, and Gowing, Disentanglement' (see above, ch. 3, n. 266), 207-12; see from 
a Roman Catholic perspective also: Clifford, o.c., 228-30. Chapelle considered the 
opposition against the friars to be fuelled by the personal ambition of the Philippine 
clergy. See in general further: De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), pp. 161-4. 
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priests and laymen leaders, so that the movement would count on the 
unanimous support of the Filipino people and clergy. In that same meet- 
ing, some of the priests and laymen, led by Pedro Brillantes, Farolan 
and Bonoan, advocated for reforms of doctrines and religious practices. 
Padre Pio Romero led the conservatives who were of the opinion that 
the church should follow the same doctrines, dogmas and tenets of the 
Roman Catholic Church, except obedience to the Pope for the time 
being.” 


The other report stems from Ruperto Valbuena, who gives the follow- 
ing account: 


The Reverend Mariano Espiritu suggested that they send three priests to 
see the Pope in Rome to request him to appoint a Filipino Archbishop 
to head the church in the Philippines. The Reverend Evaristo Clemente 
asked that they should also request that no more priests of the white race 
be sent to the Philippines. The Reverend Pio Romero also suggested their 
total separation from Roman Catholicism. A long discussion followed in 
three languages - Ilocano, Latin and Spanish. 

In the end, Father Gregorio Aglipay spoke. He said that it would be 
better for them to separate from the Holy Father completely. The reli- 
gion that they would then establish would be the fruit of the recent revo- 
lution watered with so much Filipino blood. The hearty applause that 
followed that all of them were in favor of the establishment of a new 
religion completely Filipino.” 


Without being able to compare these accounts extensively, it must be 
noted that the most radical option, as noted by Fonacier, is lacking in 
Valbuena’s report, and is curiously enough advocated by Brillantes, 
whose ‘Bacarra formula’ later on became shorthand for an orthodox 
catholic faith independent from Rome,” whereas De los Reyes Sr. and 
Aglipay would become the advocates of doctrinal changes.” Therefore, 
Fonacier is historically probably more reliable as he does not refer 
to attempts to establish a new religion,’ but only to an independent 
church, which agrees better with the earliest documents produced to 


350 See Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), p. 101 (trans.), the report is 
originally published by De Achutegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), p. 163. It is of interest to note the lay involvement in this meeting (and prob- 
ably in the decision making). 

*! Ruperto Valbuena, “Pasaritaan ti Pinili manipud pannacabangonna” (n.p., 1951), 
the quotation given here is published in translation by Scott, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 196), p. 40. 

32 See below, 3.5.3., 4.3.5., and also Revollido, Interplay (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 
pp. 53-4. 

33 See Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), pp. 136-51. 
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defend the rights of the IFI later on.’ Also according to Fonacier, the 
laity was very much involved. This is anything but unlikely, especially 
also in view of the lobby for the political and religious independence 
of the Philippines of the layman Isabelo de los Reyes Sr., both through 
his European newspaper Filipinas ante Europa and through personal 
contacts in the Philippines,*? as well as in view of the influence of 
Mabini, which was noted earlier.**° 

The Kullabeng Assembly was the last significant gathering of reli- 
gious nationalists before the proclamation of the IFI. For that reason, 
it is possible to provide an evaluation of the ecclesiological program 
pursued by those advocating a national church before the proclama- 
tion of the IFI. 


3.4.10. Evaluation of the Ecclesiology of ‘Aglipayanism before the IFP 


Against the background of the nationalism that fuelled the reform 
movements in the Philippines and eventually the Philippine revolu- 
tion against the Spanish colonial rule, both in secular political devel- 
opments, as well as in ecclesial developments, two analogous phases 
can be discerned, even if they are not entirely synchronous. 

As has been indicated,” the Philippine reform movement devel- 
oped from an Ilustrados-led movement demanding equal rights within 
the Spanish empire, in other words to be treated as a regular Span- 
ish province, to a movement demanding national independence, of 
which the Katipunan are without doubt a first embodiment. Eventu- 
ally this development issued forth in the short-lived Malolos repub- 
lic. A similar progression can also be seen in the discussions about 
the church and its government in the Philippines. A first stage of the 
developments in this respect was the demand for the equal treatment 
of the (native) secular clergy, related to the long-standing demand for 
the secularization of the church in the Philippines. At this stage, the 
idea of remaining in communion with Rome was not yet given up on; 


351 See below, 3.5.3. and 3.5.4. A process of doctrinal revision was not in view at this 
stage of the development of a national church in the Philippines. 

355 See Revollido, Interplay (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), p. 13. See on De los Reyes Sr. 
in this respect: William Henry Scott, ‘A Minority Reaction to American Imperialism: 
Isabelo de los Reyes, in idem, Cracks, 285-99, and see further also Schumacher, Clergy 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 196), p. 225. 

356 See above, 3.4.7. 

357 See above, 3.3.1. 
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neither, however, was the idea that the rights of the Philippine clergy 
are to be respected.** The next stage of the ecclesiological develop- 
ment of the church in the Philippines is to some extent analogous 
to the radicalization of the Philippine struggle for independence in 
the revolution against the Spanish colonial rule. Ecclesially, this led to 
the organization of an autonomous national church, a task to which 
Aguinaldo, on the suggestion of Mabini, commissioned Aglipay.** The 
organization of the church in the territory of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment was seen as imperative; at the same time it was seen as a task 
of the government to handle this issue, as the whole situation had 
come into existence because of the evaporation of the exercise of Span- 
ish royal patronage. The church that is thus organized has a national 
character in three ways: in that it is organized on the initiative of the 
state, in that it answers the demands regarding the native clergy in 
its organization, and in that it is organized on a national level first. 
The former would not have been guaranteed if the (Spanish regular) 
superiors would have been allowed to look after it. This view of the 
situation is also clear in the decisions of the Malolos Congress and in 
Aglipay's first two Manifestos. Also at this stage, the idea of eventual 
communion with Rome is not given up; much rather the hope is that 
a kind of “communion based on justice’ will be possible; the concept 
of a “second” church in the Philippines, set up in competition with 
the Roman Catholic Church, is at this point still a foreign idea to the 
(eventual) founders of the IFI. This hope must have faded quickly, 
however, with Aglipay's excommunication. Nevertheless, when trac- 
ing what moved the clergy and the (influential) laypersons involved 
to organize their church, it seems that the two concerns listed above, 
the clear need for the organization of the church for political and reli- 
gious reasons and its organization as a catholic church in communion 
with Rome (if this is possible without compromising the rights of its 
members), remained the main lines of thought. This is clear both in 
Paniqui and Kullabeng. 

With regard to the doctrinal outlook of the movement at this 
second stage, one may well concur with the authors of the largest 


358 See above, 3.4.6., the discussion of the Second Manifesto by Aglipay (and 
Mabini). 

35% See for this episode the striking title of Wise’s chapter on the subject: “The Still- 
born National Catholic Church’ - Francis H. Wise, The History of the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church (MA thesis; Manila: University of the Philippines, 1954), p. 88. 
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scholarly - and thoroughly unsympathetic - study of the IFI, as they 
state that: 


Aglipayanism had started as a political - not a doctrinal - protest. The 
Filipinos were in a revolt not against the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church but against the fact that the Philippine bishoprics and parishes 
were in the hands of foreigners. All through the Revolution, Aglipay and 
his followers were quite explicit in their allegiance to Catholic doctrine 
and to the supreme authority of the Roman Pontiff. The Assembly of 
Paniqui, while repudiating the authority of the incumbent Spanish bish- 
ops in the Philippines, took care to express its “inviolable adherence” to 
the Apostolic See of Rome. [...] [T]he Aglipayan clergy, on the occasion 
of the installation of its first bishop, professed their faith in those doc- 
trines which they, as priests of the Roman Catholic Church, had long 
professed.* 


The question of the ecclesiology of the local, or even of the national, 
church in which this study is interested, in particular in view of the 
contemporary developments of IFI ecclesiology, can be answered as 
follows for the precursors of the IFI. First, it is clear that the move- 
ment is driven by a strong awareness of the rights of the (members 
of) the church, that is, the people of the Philippines, including the 
native clergy. Nationalism and the movement for the rights of the local 
(indigenous) clergy go hand in hand. Second, it is also clear that the 
organization of this church never really got underway, though whatever 
structure was envisioned, it was primarily national. One indication of 
this is that both Paniqui and Kullabeng were national assemblies. Fur- 
thermore, the canons of Paniqui concerned with the organization of 
the church thought from the top down: from the level of the national 
church to that of the diocese.** Also the process that Aglipay foresaw 
for the selection of suitable candidates for the episcopate that were 
needed for the various vacant dioceses of the newly organized church 
emphasized the national level, and little points in the direction of the 
church as a communion of dioceses, let alone of autonomous local 
churches. The fact that the church was set up as a national church as 
a matter of ecclesiological (and political) principle may serve as an 
explanation for this. The focus on the national church observed here 
will continue in the early canonical documents of the IFI, to which the 
focus will now turn. 


36% De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 433. 
361 See above, 3.4.7. 
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3.5. The Restart of the National Church: The Proclamation of the 
Iglesia Filipina Independiente by the Unión Obrera Democrática 


If Aglipay had indeed demanded time to organize his supporters at 
the meeting in Kullabeng, this time was not allowed him, as only three 
months later and less than a month after the American proclamation 
of the end of the Philippine-American War on July 4,*% at a meeting 
of the Unión Obrera Democrática (UOD)*® in Manila, on August 3, 
1902, the actual proclamation of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente 
took place, eventually forcing Aglipay to a decision about his ecclesial 
future.’ At the proclamation, namely Isabelo de los Reyes Sr.*% nomi- 
nated Aglipay as the church’s first Obispo Maximo.** 

De los Reyes’s move took many by surprise, including Aglipay who 
was apparently soundly asleep at the moment these events took place.*” 
The proclamation of the IFI happened after yet another wave of disap- 
pointment in the controversy over the dealings with the property of 
the friars and their own future in the Philippines.’® A report of the 
event runs as follows: 


Consulting the General Council of the Democratic Labor Union, I am 
authorized to give our humble cooperation to Mr. Poblete upon whose 
initiative this demonstration against the friars is held and at the same 


% On its course, see Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 45-50. 


365 On which, see William Henry Scott, The Union Obrera Democratica: First Fili- 
pino Labor Union (Quezon City: New Day Publishers, 1992), see also: Rene Ofreneo, 
‘Isabelo de los Reyes and the Organized Labor Movement,’ Philippine Journal of Labor 
and Industrial Relations 18 (1998), 92-105. 

36% So Salamanca, Reaction (see above, ch. 3, n. 288), p. 85. This is also the position 
of Moffett, History (see above, ch. 3 n. 199), p. 564. 

365 It would be worth additional research to answer the question to what extent Isa- 
belo de los Reyes Sr. was here acting in line with the competences he had as Secretary 
of the Interior by a Philippine government in exile, as under the Malolos Constitu- 
tion, this post included the right to approve the appointments of parish priests and to 
handle further church-state affairs. This is at least the argument of Clifford, “Iglesia” 
(see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 232-3. In the Malolos Constitution, such a provision seems 
hard to find, however, though it may well have been recorded elsewhere. Another 
element of continuity is observed rightly by Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 196), p. 224: in both instances laymen (Mabini first, then De los Reyes Sr.) pushed 
the nationalist Philippine clergy in the direction of further, more radical steps. 

366 For an overview, see De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution 1 (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), pp. 181-91. 

37 See Scott, Aglipay (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), p. 40, who refers to a letter from 
Aglipay to Mons. Guglielmo Piani, dated February 17, 1932, published in El Pueblo 
(February 24, 1932) and in The Herald Week Magazine (September 27, 1933). 

%8 On some of the context, see Agoncillo, History (s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), p. 237. 
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time to declare, without vacillation, that from now on we definitely sepa- 
rate ourselves from the Vatican, forming a Filipino Independent church. 
(...) 

We shall follow all the lofty inspirations of God but not the injustices 
and caprices of men. We respect devotion to the Virgin and to the saints, 
but above all we shall place the worship of the only one God. 

As a tribute of fealty to the sovereign will of the Filipino people, sol- 
emnly manifested at the Council of Tarlac (Paniqui) in 1899, we propose 
as the supreme head of the Filipino Independent church the most virtu- 
ous and greatest patriot, Father Aglipay.”** 


As it notes explicitly, this announcement is in line with the constitu- 
tion drawn up at Paniqui (especially canon 9). In spite of this, how- 
ever, and as already indicated, this development took most, if not all, 
by surprise. This applied also to all those prominent persons nomi- 
nated to lead this new church,” including Aglipay himself, who only 
after an initial refusal to accept this follow-up to his Paniqui election 
to the leadership of an independent church, agreed to do so.*”' In spite 
of this surprise, no new movement began, however; rather, the already 
existing movement for the rights of the national church had gained 
so much momentum that it reorganized itself autonomously and out 
of communion with Rome, even if De los Reyes mentioned even at 
this stage the possibility of reconciliation with Rome, noting that the 
canonical appointment by the Pope of the bishops designated by the 
IFI/UOD could be part of the road to such reconciliation.*” 

As Aglipay had yet to make up his mind definitively, he issued on 
August 16, 1902 a fifth (and last) manifesto, the first since those of 


362 Quotation in translation taken from Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, 
n. 2), p. 102, see also Wise, History (see above, ch. 3, n. 359), p. 100. This text is part 
of the text of a ‘resolution’ which opens the ‘Book of Actions’ of the Supreme Council 
of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente; the same text appears in a different translation 
(probably by W. H. Scott) in Doctrine, ed. Ranche (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), 8-13, 
with as its source, La Iglesia Filipina Independiente: Revista Católica of October 18, 
1903, 6-7. The report reproduced in translation by Ranche also notes a few further 
significant things: emphasis is placed on the injustice done to the Philippines by the 
Pope (ibid., 8-9) and De los Reyes Sr. emphasizes that his work in Europe on behalf 
of the Filipino Church was as demanded by Gregorio Aglipay as Vicario General 
Castrense (ibid., 9). 

* See for an overview: Agoncillo, History (s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), pp. 237-8. 

71 See for accounts of this Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), pp. 103-4, 
Revollido, Interplay (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), p. 17, and also Ranche, ‘Founding’ (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 196), 121. 

372 See Salamanca, Reaction (see above, ch. 3, n. 288), p. 86, and De Achútegui and 
Bernad, Revolution III (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 183. 
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1898,” to the Philippine clergy. In this manifesto, he explained his 
role in the matter and his view of the situation, which came down 
to a formal denial of his involvement in the founding of the IFI and 
(for the time being) his declination of the office of Obispo Maximo. 
The reason for Aglipay’s hesitation was most likely that he dreaded a 
schism. In the end, however, Aglipay joined the IFI. The first public 
sign that he had done so is the so-called First Fundamental Epistle of 
September 22, 1902, which bears his name.”* His formal institution 
as Obispo Maximo, however, had to wait until October 24-25, 1902,”° 
and his consecration until January 18, 1903.°” With the First Funda- 
mental Epistle, however, the appointment and consecration of the first 
bishop(s) of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente were also regulated. 
Before turning to this event, however, another issue has to be touched 
upon as it illustrates in an exemplary way the self-understanding of the 
newly organized church. Ranche,”® in his chronology of IFI history, 
notes as the first event after the publication of the First Fundamen- 
tal Epistle on September 22, 1902, Gregorio Aglipay’s declaration to 
Bishop Alcocer (the locum tenens in Manila) and governor William H. 


373 See above, 3.4.6. 

34 Text in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution IV (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), 
pp. 127-30. 

35 Among historians there seems to be some disagreement as to when Aglipay 
decided to accept his nomination as Obispo Maximo. Whittemore, Struggle (see above, 
ch. 1, n. 2), p. 106, speaks in very general terms about it (‘Soon after the first of 
September 1902, Aglipay decided to accept the nomination made at the meeting of 
the labor union.’), but he is more specific earlier and places it directly after a four- 
day retreat Aglipay took in a Jesuit retreat house (ibid., p. 104), which lasted till 
September 1; Revollido, Interplay (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), p. 16, speaks of a ‘month 
of reflection’; Ranche, ‘Founding’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), 121, speaks of a delay 
of multiple months. Mandac, Life (see above, ch. 3, n. 243), pp. 25-8, offers a very 
detailed account of Aglipay’s retreat. Mandac served as Aglipay’s secretary later on 
and his source for the course of events is most likely Aglipay himself. De Achutegui 
and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 190-2, treat Mandac’s account 
with much suspicion, which seems to be at least partially justified in this case, given 
its legendary traits. Agoncillo, History (s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), pp. 238-42, follows the 
account of Manuel Lagasca, Iglesia Filipina Independiente: Su Origen, Significación e 
Importancia (Manila, 1939). 

76 See Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), p. 109; documentation of the 
event may be found in De Achutegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), pp. 164-7, reproducing a newspaper report from La Democracia. Organo del 
Partido Federal (Lunes, 27 Octubre 1902). 

777 See Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), pp. 112-3, Agoncillo, History 
(s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), p. 242, De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution 1 (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 206-8. 

78 See the account of Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), pp. 125-35. 
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Taft in the name of the Philippine clergy and people that they cannot 
acknowledge the existing church government, claiming that the Cathe- 
dral of Manila is the property of the Philippine people (and hence to 
be placed at the disposal of the IFI), asking Taft to determine title for 
this. This, as well as the factual occupation and use of many church 
buildings and convents by members of the IFI, initiated the dramatic 
battle over church property between the IFI and the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, which the IFI lost in 1906 by decision of the Supreme 
Court of the Philippines” (upheld by the Supreme Court of the USA 
in 1909),*" leaving the IFI without any church buildings or any other 
property that had formerly belonged to the Church in the Philippines.**! 
Ecclesiologically, this means that the Roman Catholic Church, not the 
Iglesia Filipina Independiente, was seen by the colonial government 
as the continuation of the Church in the Philippines. Of course, as 
just illustrated, precisely the opposite claim was made at the meet- 
ing of the Unión Obrera Democrática: the IFI and not the Roman 
Catholic Church is truly the church of the Philippine people, who, by 
proclaiming the IFI through the UOD have exercised their sovereignty 
in religious matters. Church and people*’ are treated as synonyms 


72 The decisive case in this respect was Barlin vs. Ramirez, on which the Supreme 
Court of the Philippines ruled on November 24, 1906. See De Achutegui and Bernad, 
Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 340-8. 

380 U.S. Supreme Court, Santos v. Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church, 212 
U.S. 463 (1909). 

381 On which, see Salamanca, Reaction (see above, ch. 3, n. 288), pp. 89-91, De 
Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 313-48, Moffett, 
History (see above, ch. 3 n. 199), p. 565. The basis of this decision was a stipulation of 
the Spanish-American treaty of Paris, which secured the ownership of property in the 
Philippines by the Roman Catholic Church according to the situation of December 10, 
1898, and took place in accordance with Philippine Commission Act 1376 of July 24, 
1905, entitled “An Act Providing for the Speedy Disposition as to the Right of Admin- 
istration or Possession of the Churches, convents, cemeteries and other Church Prop- 
erties and as to Ownership and Title Thereto by Vesting in the Supreme Court of 
the Philippine Islands original jurisdiction to decide such controversies and for other 
purposes.’ See also Gowing, ‘Disentanglement’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 266), 220-1, who 
gives helpful summaries of the arguments of both sides: “The Philippine Independent 
Church argued that since the church buildings were built by the Philippine people on 
lands provided by the Spanish crown, both the building and the lands on which they 
stood belonged to the people, though their municipal officials, had a right to decide 
whether they should be used by Independientes or Roman Catholics. The Roman 
Catholics argued that under Spain the king was merely the patron of the Church, and 
did not own any ecclesiastical property as such. Moreover, the Treaty of Paris specifi- 
cally exempted ecclesiastical properties from the lands ceded to the United States.’ 

382 It is not insignificant that (with the exception of Batanes), the IFI had indeed 
a membership throughout the country, see Salamanca, Reaction (see above, ch. 3, 
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here. How tight the combination of ecclesial rights and nationalism 
was may well be illustrated by the following quotation about the instal- 
lation of the (new IFI) Bishop of Nueva Segovia: 


Within the last few days the President of Vigan and a few more Agli- 
payans inaugurated within the limits of this town a new Aglipayan Cha- 
pel. Our municipal band discoursed the music; ex-Gov. Juan Villamor 
of Abra made the speech. He hit the nail on the head when he told the 
assembled ex-insurrectos that Aglipay should be followed in religious 
matters because he is a patriot. 


The 1906 decision also meant, however, that the IFI was left in a highly 
disadvantageous position vis-a-vis the Roman Catholic Church, namely 
without any substantial property at all. This was reflected in the IFI’s 
membership, which began to dwindle, possibly having counted 25% 
of the population as its membership at its peak (around 2 million 
members).*** 


3.5.1. Ecclesiological Aspects of the Proclamation of the Iglesia 
Filipina Independiente 


Before turning to a discussion of the documents issued by the newly 
proclaimed IFI, first the events immediately preceding its proclama- 
tion should be evaluated from the point of view of this study. 

When turning to the proclamation of the IFI itself by the UOD, it 
should be noted that this labor union saw itself not merely as an orga- 
nization concerned with issues of labor, as the name would suggest. 
Rather, it viewed itself as the representative of the Philippine people. As 
such, it saw itself as acting in continuity with tradition of the Malolos 
Congress and the Paniqui and Kullabeng assemblies, and as defending 
the rights of the national church of the Philippines - having to dis- 
pense with communion with Rome if these rights were not respected.** 


n. 288), p. 91. Whether this included all groups of the population seems to be ques- 
tionable, however, in view of those adhering to non-Christian religions. 

383 Bishop D. J. Dougherty to William H. Taft, April 19, 1904, Private and Personal 
Taft Papers, quoted by: Salamanca, Reaction (see above, ch. 3, n. 288), p. 88. That the 
matter could be interpreted in terms of ethnic nationalism is illustrated by Salamanca 
as well, o.c., p. 88. 

381 See Moffett, History (see above, ch. 3 n. 199), pp. 565-6. 

385 Whether or not this is to the point is, for the purposes of this study, largely 
irrelevant, even if (at least) Aglipay was painfully aware of the fact that not all the 
Filipinos would join the IFI: ‘Se he tardado un año en sancionar el Cisma, fué por la 
dolorosa división que se iba á operar en el seno de nuestro pueblo y nuestras familias, 
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Thus, the UOD, as representative of the Philippine church/Philippine 
people,’ assumed the right of patronage that had become ‘vacant’ at 
the end of Spanish colonial rule. At this point, it may also be noted 
that the new US colonial government had no interest in assuming any 
right of patronage as it stood within a tradition of separation of church 
and state, which had also been introduced in the Philippines with the 
end of the Philippine-American War. In addition, and not insignifi- 
cantly, the proclamation of the IFI as an independent church testified 
to an ongoing desire for national independence. As Ranche puts it: 


(...) during the Spanish colonial period, the church in the Philippines 
was part and parcel of the colonial structure by virtue of the Patronato 
Real Español. For people reared in more than three centuries under such 
arrangement, freedom from the church would mean a lot more than 
religious freedom. In Philippine history, resistance movements can take 
the form of religious organizations and in a more formal manner as in 
the case of the IFI, it was in the form of a church.**” 


y solo ya cuando me he convencido de que no habia otro remedio, lo he abrazado con 
el alma muy apenada.’ (‘If I waited a year before sanctioning the schism, it was because 
of painful division that would be made in the bosom of our people and our families; 
and only after I was convinced that there was no other remedy did I embrace it with 
a soul most grieved.’ Trans.: W. H. Scott, in Doctrine, ed. Ranche [see above, ch. 3, 
n. 196], 52-6), the quotation is from Aglipay’s Fundamental Epistle VI (August 17, 
1903); the text can be found in De Achutegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 203-9. See for an analogous case a letter from Stephen Silva to Agli- 
pay (Silva - Aglipay, April 23, 1903, IFI Archives, St. Andrew’s Theological Seminary, 
Quezon City), see: Revollido, Interplay (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), pp. 28-9. 

386 Aglipay does so explicitly, for example in his Second Manifesto: “Triunfante 
la revolución proclamada solemnemente la independencia de nuestra Patria por un 
gobierno regularmente constituído, el patriotismo nos dicta en primer lugar el deber 
de reconocerlo como hecho consumado, ya que vemos claramente que sus propósitos, 
en cuanto á la religión católica que profesa el pueblo Filipino, tienden á conservarla en 
toda su pureza; y no sólo debemos reconocerlo, sino que debemos cooperar á medida 
de nuestra fuerzas y en consonancia con el caracter de nuestra misión, á la eficaz rea- 
lización de sus nobles fines, no dudando ni por un momento que estos han sido y son 
el libertar á nuestro pueblo de una dominación extraña (...). (text in: De Achútegui 
and Bernad, Revolution III [see above, ch. 3, n. 197], pp. 97-100). “The Revolution, 
having triumphed and the independence of our Motherland having been solemnly 
proclaimed by a regularly constituted government, patriotism imposes on us in the 
first place, the duty to acknowledge it as fait accompli inasmuch as we clearly see that 
its purposes, as regards the Catholic religion that the Philippine people profess and 
preserve in all its purity; and we must not only recognize it but we must cooperate 
with it by means of our forces and in consonance with the character of our mission to 
the effective realization of its noble ends without doubting even for a moment that its 
needs were and are to liberate our people from foreign domination.’ (trans.: Revollido, 
Interplay [see above, ch. 1, n. 11], p. 13). 

387 Ranche, ‘Founding’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), 122. 
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Thus, the IFI at the moment of its proclamation subscribed to an eccle- 
siology of the national church in which it is hard (and probably beside 
the point) to distinguish neatly between issues pertaining to the rights 
of the Philippine church and the Philippine people, a state of affairs 
that may be illustrated by the first part of the IFI’s heraldic motto ‘Pro 
Deo et Patria.’ It is probably equally difficult to distinguish between 
elements of ethnic and civic nationalism, as one of the rights of both 
the Philippine people and the church that the IFI considered to be vio- 
lated by (especially Spanish) colonial rule was precisely the recognition 
of the value of Philippine ethnicity. Furthermore, as far as the question 
of an ecclesiology of the local church is concerned, the IFI does not 
elaborate on this issue; however, it certainly establishes the right of the 
national church vis-a-vis the ‘universal’ Roman Catholic Church. 


3.5.2. From Spanish Colonial Rule to American Neo-Colonization: 
Contextualizing Aglipayan Nationalism 


Before turning to further evidence of the ecclesiological self-under- 
standing of the IFI, it is helpful, especially given the interest of this 
study in notions of nationalism and the national church, to recall the 
political situation in the Philippines*** and to further contextualize the 
proclamation of the IFI. 

The proclamation of the IFI by the UOD may well serve as a start- 
ing point for such reflections. The labor union itself was founded by 
Isabelo de los Reyes Sr., who had been convicted and exiled (to Spain) 
by the former Spanish colonial government. In 1901 he was allowed 
to return to the Philippines. There, he continued his journalistic and 
political career. However, it is of some interest to observe whom he 
chose in 1902 to serve as honorary presidents of the IFI along with 
Gregorio Aglipay as Obispo Maximo. These persons were: the US 
governor William H. Taft,** the former revolutionary general Emilio 
Aguinaldo, now living on a US military pension, and Pardo de Tavera 
(a moderate nationalistic politician). These are hardly the choices of 
a radical nationalist and all three of them seem to have favored an 


388 See above, 3.3.1. and 3.3.2. 

38% It is also not insignificant that Taft was a Unitarian, and as such a relatively 
moderate statesman in view of the general critical attitude of Unitarians with regard to 
imperialism. For an overview, see De Achutegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 181-91. 
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existence of the Philippines under American rule for the time being, 
with the possibility of growth towards independence.** The UOD 
therefore made a moderate choice in its proposal for officers for the 
IFI (of whom only Aglipay and Aguinaldo accepted the honor). Also 
Aglipay, who as a former guerillero could be regarded as a radical 
choice for an Obispo Maximo, did not show all too radical political 
traits after his nomination to his new position.*** 

Reflecting on these expressions of the political position of the IFI 
leads to the observation that the IFI, existing in the context of the 
American colonization of the Philippines from 1902 onwards, largely 
accepted this context, even if it continued to strive for more inde- 
pendence for the Philippines. Having noticed this, it is now possible 
to turn to the documents that the IFI issued in the first years of its 
existence as an autonomous church. 


3.5.3. Early IFI Ecclesiology: Fundamental Epistles, Constitution and 
an “Acta de Posesión” 


The first official document issued by the IFI is its so-called First Fun- 
damental Epistle. It saw the light on September 22, 1902 in Manila and 
was signed by Obispo Maximo Gregorio Aglipay, the layman Isabelo 
de los Reyes Sr., president of the executive committee, and the priest 
Simeon Mandac, secretary of the same committee. As noted, the 
document also recorded Aglipay’s acceptance of his nomination to the 
office of Obispo Maximo-Elect. Here, however, the attention should be 
drawn to some of its ecclesiological components. 


39 As Reynaldo C. Ileto, “The Philippine-American War: Friendship and Forget- 
ting,’ in Vestiges of War. The Philippine-American War and the Aftermath of an Impe- 
rial Dream 1899-1999, ed. Angel Velasco Shaw and Luis H. Francia (New York: New 
York University, 2002), 3-21, there 3-4, notes, many of the objectives of earlier (mod- 
erate) nationalists (removal of Spanish religious and political domination) had been 
accomplished by the US rule indeed. 

*! Quite on the contrary, according to Wise, Aglipay entered the regular political 
arena by becoming the president of the Philippine Republican Party in 1905, the board 
of which, containing eleven former military men and three former governors of the 
second Malolos republic, had strong roots in the short-lived Philippine independence 
of 1896-1898. Even though this party was much less close to the US colonial govern- 
ment than the Federalist Party, regular politics is a different and more accommodating 
tactic than guerrilla warfare. See Wise, History (see above, ch. 3, n. 359), pp. 195-7. 

* Text in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), 
pp. 131-3, ‘Epistola I.’ See also Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 241, and 
the discussion by De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution 1 (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), 
pp. 192-3. 
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The epistle does two things: it appoints the addressee, always a 
bishop-elect, as the bishop of a particular diocese and outlines, or 
rather defends, the procedure to be followed for the consecration of 
the bishop(s)-elect, which is controversial in the sense that it concludes 
that for this to happen a bishop is not necessary and that presbyteral 
ordination suffices.’” The epistle gives a number of reasons for this: 
1. the apostles did not prescribe episcopal ordination; 2. none of the 
apostles, nor any of their immediate successors, were consecrated by a 
bishop; 3. both priests and bishops represent Christ; 4. both presbyters 
(presbiteros) and bishops (obispos) are priests (sacerdotes), and if a 
presbyter-sacerdos may administer one sacrament, he may adminis- 
ter all, certainly when St. Thomas’s maxim “quod non est licitum in 
lege, necessitas facit licitum’ is applied; 5. The current developments in 
the Philippines are an embodiment of what St. Paul wrote about new 
things coming to pass and old things passing away (1 Cor. 5:17). The 
latter leads to the following statement, which is again related both to 
ecclesial autonomy and national independence: 


En la nueva Iglesia Filipina, pues, debe ser todo nuevo, excepto en lo 
divino, y si fuéramos ahora a buscar obispos griegos, rusos, anglicanos 
ó protestantes que consagren á los nuestros, como muchos proponen, 
eso sería demostrar que no acertamos á salir de nuestra esclavitud, y 
que habiendo sacudidor el abrumador yugo del Romano, espontámente 
ya estamos buscándonos nuevos amos, que sin duda no serán mejores 
que el primero. Y con eso evidenciáramos que no estamos á la altura de 
las circunstancias ni tenemos capacidad para ser los campeones de tan 
trascendental Revolución religiosa. Los progresistas, como los apóstoles, 
siempre avanzan y jamás retroceden.*”* 


Thus, the ecclesial question of the consecration of new IFI bishops 
by foreign bishops is interpreted in terms of nationalism,** whereby 
the same nationalism is viewed as a religious phenomenon. Here, 
ecclesial independence meets national independence; both, how- 
ever, are there and neither is made subservient to the other entirely. 
This can be illustrated by a quotation from the Second Fundamental 


33 See for the following, De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 132-3, and Manaligod, Ecclesiality (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), 
pp. 100-1. 

34 De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 133, see 
also the discussion in Manaligod, Ecclesiality (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 125-6. 

3% See also: Revollido, Interplay (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), p. 18. 
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Epistle (October 2, 1902), in which schism - something ecclesial - and 
national dignity appear on a par: 


(...) De buona fé creemos que no hay tal cisma, porque nuestra dolorosa 
separación se funda en la razón y sobre todo, en la necesidad natural de 
defender nuestros derechos y nuestra dignidad nacional.*% 


This, however, is only one side of the coin, as the First Fundamen- 
tal Epistle also regulates the relationship between the bishop and the 
faithful, in which context the diocese appears as a particularization 
of the national church; in other words, the bishop is a bishop of the 
national church first, and only then of the faithful of his diocese.” 

This being said, the focus can now turn to the Acta de Posesión of 
Pedro Brillantes, one of the men who were nominated for the epis- 
copate in the First Fundamental Epistle. Brillantes had accepted this 
nomination.” The Acta de Posesión was written on the same day 
as the first IFI constitution, October 1, 1902, and is evidence of the 
first concrete action taken by IFI clergy after the proclamation of the 
church and the nomination of its bishops.*” 

By means of his Acta de Posesión, Brillantes took possession of his 
(newly created) diocese of St. James the Greater on October 1, 1902. 
Its text runs as follows:*% 


En Bacarra a primero de Octubre de mil novecientos dos, reunidos los 
Parrocos y demas Sacerdotes y otros sefiores seglares de viso de esta 
Provincia y nueva Diócesis de Ilocos Norte, Isla de Luzon (1.F.) bajo 
de la Presidencia del Ilmo. y Revdmo. Sr. D. Pedro Brillantes y Leones, 
Presbítero, Ex-Vicario Foráneo y actual Jefe Eclesiástico de esta misma 
Provincia, elegido y nombrado canónicamente Obispo según la antigua 


3% “(...) (Dn good faith, we believe that there is no real schism, because our pain- 
ful separation is based on sound reason and above all on the natural need to protect 
our rights and our national dignity.’ Trans.: W. H. Scott, in Doctrine, ed. Ranche (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 196), 33. See also Revollido, Interplay (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), p. 18. 

3 Text in De Achütegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), 
p. 132. Translation of W. H. Scott in Doctrine, ed. Ranche (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), 
32. 

39 For Brillantes the situation did not change very much, as Bishop Hevia Cam- 
pomanes had already appointed him as vicar forane for Ilocos Norte on August 20, 
1898, see De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 87. See 
further: idem and idem, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 194-5. 

3 So: Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 241. 

10% See also the discussion in Manaligod, Ecclesiality (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), 
pp. 87-9 and 116-9. 
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disciplina eclesiástica (porque ya cesó la regalía española en este país) 
por el Clero, pueblo, y fieles de distintos partidos políticos de la Capi- 
tal en representación del pueblo filipino en masa y confirmado por los 
fieles de esta provincia los cuales se adhieren cordial y enérgicamente a 
la causa filipina religiosa que ha proclamado nuestro pueblo, después de 
tomar el juramento los Presbiteros D. Ignacio Noriega, Provisor de este 
Obispado, Cura Párroco de éste pueblo de Bacarra, y D. José Evangelista, 
Cura Párroco de Laoag y Fiscal Eclesiástico de esta misma Diócesis, de 
guardar incólume la fé, tradición y todo lo contenido en las Sagradas 
Escrituras, Sacramentos, culto exterior, veneración de los Santos, espe- 
cialmente, la de la siempre bienaventurada, Virgen María, y hecha la 
profesión de fe, según rúbrica, la de “Fides in Petrum in mente et corde 
non diplomaticum” y después de invocar la ayuda del Espíritu Santo y 
la de los santos Pedro, Pablo y demás apóstolos, S.R.I. dijo: Que debía 
tomar y tomaba posesión del cargo y gobierno de este Obispado de nueva 
creación de Santiago Apóstol el Mayor, empezando desde esta fecha el 
gobierno y dirección de esta pequeña parte de la grey del Salvador. 

Así terminó el acto solemne de su toma de posesión firmando este 
acta todos los Presbíteros y demás señores concurrentes al acto bajo la 
certificación del Notario Eclesiástico, del Secretario de S.I., rogando si 
puede ser a los señores jueces de esta provincia para que den fé y testi- 
monio del acto celebrado en este día para presentarle a la Hon. Comi- 
sión Civil (Siguen las firmas).%* 


When looking for ecclesiologically significant elements in this text, a 
number of things may be noted. Apart from the fact that the docu- 
ment is evidence of the decision of the IFI to retain an episcopal struc- 
ture, and the fact that as a national church it assumes the authority to 
create a new diocese (line 2), the most striking remark is no doubt the 
claim that Brillantes was “elegido y nombrado canónicamente Obispo 
según la antiqua disciplina eclesiástica” (lines 4-5). This is both a dar- 
ing claim and a direct appeal to the tradition of the early church. Of 
significance is also the reason given for the return to the discipline of 
the early church: the end of the Spanish rule and thus the end of their 
right of patronage in the Philippines (line 5). Again, the implied line of 
thought seems to be this: Spain has lost its right of patronage due to the 
end of its rule over the Philippines, and therefore, it has devolved back 
unto its previous owner, the Pope. The provisions made by the Vatican 
being unjust and hence unacceptable for the people and the clergy of 


1%! Text reproduced from: De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 137-8. 
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the diocese, this meant that the right to govern the church returned 
to its original bearers: the clergy and the people of the Philippines. 
After this, the constitution of the electing and the confirming body is 
mentioned: the clergy, the people and the faithful of various political 
parties of the capital in representation of the Philippine people as such 
(lines 5-7) on the one hand and ‘los fieles de esta provincia los cualen 
se adhieren cordial y enérgicamente a la causa filipina religiosa que ha 
proclamado nuestro pueblo” (lines 7-8) on the other hand. There is 
little oddity in the reference to the clergy and the people of the diocese. 
However, the reference to the members of political parties from the 
capital (of the province, Bacarra) in representation of the Philippine 
people as a whole, must be looked at a little more closely, as it certainly 
does not represent the most common discipline of the early church. 
The rationale behind it, however, is clear and consistent, as becomes 
clear from the following line in which the group of people confirming 
the election is stated. There, mention is made of what is at stake: ‘la 
causa filipina religiosa que ha proclamado nuestro pueblo” (lines 7-8); 
without doubt the newly elected (and confirmed) bishop sees himself 
as the embodiment of the Philippine religious cause, wherefore he 
should indeed also be elected by those who have proclaimed this reli- 
gious cause, which is not so much described in terms of a church as it 
is in terms of the people (who are catholic and hence the church). 
Significantly, Brillantes’s document also outlines clearly that only 
discontinuity of communion with Rome in terms of church disci- 
pline is in view, as it continues after the section just discussed with 
the record of a formal profession of faith and a pledge to orthodoxy, 
which makes a provision as far as faith in St. Peter, and by exten- 
sion the Pope, is concerned: “fides in Petrum in mente et corde, non 
diplomaticum,’ which is clarified in his circular letter to the clergy of 
his diocese of October 19, 1902: ‘fides in Petrum non diplomaticum, 
politicum et despoticum,*” the reason for which is also given ‘su (in 
other words, Peter”s”) diplomacia, y politica opresivas para Filipinas.“ 


42 Transcription in the Achútegui Collection by Fr. Mariano Rodriguez, O.S.A., 
from the original in his personal possession in Rome, in: De Achútegui and Bernad, 
Revolution IV (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 162-3, there p. 163. 

* Transcription in the Achútegui Collection by Fr. Mariano Rodriguez, O.S.A., 
from the original in his personal possession in Rome, in ibid., pp. 162-3, there 
p. 163. 
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This qualification is well in line with what has been said before, and 
it once more combines the national (it is about oppression against 
the Philippines) and the ecclesial (the perpetrator is the Pope and the 
whole matter is about ecclesial obedience). This formula of doctrinal 
orthodoxy would become known as the ‘Bacarra formula’ and would 
in later doctrinal developments of the IFI function as the banner of the 
theologically more traditional group. 

As noted, on the same day that Brillantes occupied his episcopal see, 
the first constitution of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente was put into 
force. It bears the signatures of Gregorio Aglipay, Candido Gironella 
(Bishop of Ilocos Sur), Evaristo Clemente (Bishop of Isabela), Cip- 
riano Valenzuela (Bishop of Nueva Ecija) and Isodoro Perez (Bishop 
of Cagayan).* Of this text, especially the introductory section and 
sections 1-4 are of significance for the research presented on these 


pages: 
Constitución de la Iglesia Filipina Independiente 


Con el fin de gozar de una Iglesia nacional, independiente de Roma, cual 
lo han hecho en tiempos pasados, las que hoy son reconocidas como de 
las naciones más grandes y civilizadas del mundo, Inglaterra, Alemania, 
Rusia, Italia, Francia, Grecia, Bélgica y América; y movidos de la fé en el 
principio eterno de que Dios está en todas partes con su hijo S.S. Jesu- 
cristo fundador de todas las sociedades cristianas que han dignificado á 
la humanidad elevándola sobre las miserias del pecado, de la esclavitud 
y de la barbaria; nosotros, los fieles cristianos de este pueblo filipino, 
de nuestra libre y espontánea voluntad, hemos acordado fundar y de 
hecho fundamos nuestra Iglesia para la cual establecemos y aprobamos 
la presente Constitución: 


Sección Primera 

Nuestra Iglesia en su independencia, no reconocerá ni admitirá obe- 
diencia canónica ó eclesiástica á autoridades que no sean de su seno, 
salvo el respeto que por reciprocidad debe a otras instituciones. 

Sección Segunda 

Se conferirán las mismas gerarquías eclesiásticas existentes y recono- 
cidas en la Iglesia Romana, menos la institución del Papado. 

Sección Tercera 

El dogma y el credo serán los mismos que profesan y practican todos 
los cristianos católicos menos la obediencia al Papa. 


10% See ibid., p. 139. 
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Sección Cuarta 
El derecho canónico regirá en todas sus partes menos en aquello que 
limite la independencia de esta Iglesia.“ 


It is of interest to note here how the IFI as ‘una Iglesia nacional’ is 
defined as ‘independiente de Roma.’ This is hardly a political defini- 
tion, but much rather one that remains within the realm of ecclesiol- 
ogy and canon law. In fact, this observation is representative of the 
entire first constitution of the IFI, from which the issue of (civic/politi- 
cal) nationalism is practically absent. All independence that is in view 
is independence from Rome, not from Spain or the USA. This was in 
spite of the strongly nationalistic sentiments that were bound up with 
the desire for ecclesial autonomy (independence) as it had come to 
the fore elsewhere, as was illustrated above." Given the end of Span- 
ish colonial rule in the Philippines, the absence of references to that 
may be explained, but the absence of references to American rule is 
striking. Thus, with regard to this first constitution of the IFI, one 
may agree with De Achutegui and Bernad, who note that ‘its main 
characteristic was an absolute break with Rome as regards authority, 
while retaining Roman forms, ritual, doctrine and law;*” even if at 
this stage, the break may have been less ‘absolute’ than De Achutegui 
and Bernad suggest, since attempts at reconciliation continued.** Fur- 
thermore, even though De Achutegui and Bernad seem to distinguish 
between doctrine and (canon) law on the one hand and authority on 
the other, one may well point out that repudiating the authority of 
the pope also goes against Roman Catholic doctrine and canon law to 
which the definitions of, for example, Pastor Aeternus pertained. Nev- 
ertheless, the main drive of the IFI’s ecclesiological self-understanding 
at its earliest stage seems to have been precisely what (the otherwise 
rather vitriolic) De Achútegui and Bernad point out: a fully catholic 
church that is characterized by its national character and its indepen- 
dence from Rome. 


105 See ibid., pp. 139-40, where it is printed as a ‘photostatic copy of the original in 
Achútegui Collection. - Text in La Verdad, Manila, Año I, No. 1, 21 de Enero 1903, 
P: 3. 

406 See above, 3.4.10. 

47 See De Achutegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 271. 

108 See below, 4.2.3. 
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When returning to the series of Fundamental Epistles that the IFI 
issued in its early years, it may be observed that the second in this 
series, of October 2, 1902, is a restatement of the IFI’s raison d'être, 
articulated vis-a-vis Bishop Martin Garcia Alcocer, the Bishop of 
Cebu and at that point apostolic administrator of Manila,*” who had 
denounced the new political rule in the Philippines. The IFI takes a 
much more positive stance towards the US colonial government - even 
at this early stage; Aglipay had not surrendered as a guerilla general for 
even a year! - probably mainly because it saw it as bringing liberties 
that it also believed in, especially freedom of religion and a separation 
of church and state. 

The Third Fundamental Epistle of the IFI (October 17, 1902), how- 
ever, brought a shift in theological outlook, as, in a section entitled 
‘Declaration of Principles," it defines the raison d’être of the IFI as 
follows: 


May the Spirit of the Eternal Wisdom descend on us and make you real- 
ize that we have separated from Rome, not only because of the spoliation 
of the Filipino clergy and their exclusion from ecclesiastical offices and 
benefits, but, mainly because of the imperative need to restore the wor- 
ship of the one true God in all its splendor, and the purity of His most 
Holy Word, which, under the reign of obscurantism, have been diluted 
and distorted in a manner most disheartening to any Christian of even 
moderate education. 


This meant a significant shift in orientation, as the rest of the epistle 
loses no time in pointing out. Here, for the first time with this clarity, 
the IFI’s self-understanding as a church that wishes to purge Christi- 
anity from all error on the basis of scientific insights is articulated. 
The outlook of the Fourth Fundamental Epistle is different again. 
This writing was published after the installation of Aglipay as Obispo 
Maximo (October 24-25), on October 29, 1902. It reflects in an 
autobiographical way on Aglipay’s road to the leadership of the IFI, 
orders the (top-down) organization of dioceses - the IFI appears as 
one national church, which is subsequently subdivided into dioceses 


1 See De Achutegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 193. 

#0 See the text in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution III (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), pp. 155-61, see also Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), pp. 116-8 
(translation). 
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and then into parishes -** and rejects the claim that the IFI is schis- 
matic, instead claiming that the Pope, and hence the Roman Catholic 
Church, is. 

The passage about the schismatic character of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is worth quoting, as it shows that the revisionist line of 
thought, as it already appeared in the Third Fundamental Epistle, now 
intermingles with the charges of offences against just church discipline 
against the Church of Rome. The quotation is taken from a section 
that describes the tasks of the various committees of the church to 
which belongs: 


1. Demonstrar á los fieles que no somos nosotros los cismáticos, sino 
el Papa, porque cismático no es el que separa del Papa, sino el que se 
separa de Dios, de su justicia y de la pureza de su Santísima Palabra y 
nosotros nos hemos separado del Papa, precisamente porque pone á los 
Santos encima del verdadero Dios; porque nos engaña, ocultándonos su 
sagrado libro, que es la Biblia, y enseñándonos doctrinas contrarias á la 
misma y porque el Papa no guarda con nosotros la justicia de Dios ni la 
misma Disciplina eclesiástica romana, no sólo despojando de sus parro- 
quias y obispados á nuestros Sacerdotes, sino insultando á nuestra raza 
poniendo por pretexto de sus despojos é injusticias la falsísima “inepti- 
tud” de toda una población de diez millones de filipinos.*? 


Interestingly, the document combines this statement with a virtual 
repetition of the Bacarra formula near the end of the document before 
an appeal to God's own judgment is made and a list of various other 
independent catholic churches is provided: 


41 The following quotation is especially telling, as it comes at the beginning of 
Aglipay's organization of the church into dioceses: “Vamos, pués, 4 crear Comités 
diocesanos y subcomités parroquiales para partirnos el trabajo.’ Text in De Achútegui 
and Bernad, Revolution IV (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 171-7, there p. 172. See also 
the translation by W. H. Scott in Doctrine, ed. Ranche (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), 42-6, 
there 42. 

112 Text in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution IV (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), 
pp. 171-7, there p. 172. Translation by W. H. Scott in Doctrine, ed. Ranche (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 196), 42-6, there 42-3: ‘1. To show the faithful that the schismatics are not 
we but the Pope, for a schismatic is not one who separates from the Pope but one 
who separates from God, from his Justice, and from the purity of his Word, and we 
have separated from the Pope precisely because he puts the saints above the true God, 
because he deceives us by hiding God’s holy Book from us, which is the Bible, teaching 
us doctrines contrary to it, and because the Pope does not render the justice of God to 
us nor even that of Roman ecclesiastical discipline itself, not only depriving our priests 
of parishes and bishoprics but by insulting our race by giving as justification for the 
deprivations and injustices the utterly fallacious “ineptitude” of the whole population 
of ten million Filipinos.’ 
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Nosotros tenemos las mismas creencias que los cristianos católico- 
apostólico romanos excepto solamente en obedecer las injusticias y los 
errores del Papado. Y esto nada tiende de particular, pues las naciones 
cristianas más civilizadas de Europa y América como Estados Unidos, 
Inglaterra, Alemania, Rusia y otras del centro de Europa, tampoco obe- 
decen al Papa. Y aún en las naciones católico-romanas, hay muchos cris- 
tianos que no le siguen.** 


The Fifth Fundamental Epistle is a direct reaction to the Apostolic 
Constitution Quae mari sinico, which aimed at reorganizing the church 
in the Philippines from a Roman Catholic point of view.** Aglipay's 
epistle responds to many individual points of the papal document. 
It hardly touches, however, on any of the overarching ecclesiological 
issues. Apart from the fact that it strongly underlines the rights of the 
national church and its clergy, it is in line with what has already been 
outlined in the First and Second Fundamental Epistles and the Toma 
de Posesión. For that reason, it needs no extensive discussion here.*” 

The story of the Sixth Fundamental Epistle of August 17, 1903 is 
slightly different again.“ It is written as a reaction to the attitude of 
the clergy of the diocese of Jaro, which wanted to remain faithful to the 
Pope in matters of dogma, but not in matters of discipline.*” This looks 
much like a repetition of the Bacarra formula. Nevertheless, Aglipay is 
infuriated with this attitude and calls for a much more radical freedom 
from the Roman church: not only in matters of discipline, but also in 
matters of dogma, in as far as particular dogmas are at odds with the 
divine gift of freedom. Remaining faithful to Roman dogma would 
lead to obedience to Rome in the end as well. For unknown reasons, 


43 Text in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution IV (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), 
pp. 171-7, there p. 176. Translation by W. H. Scott in Doctrine, ed. Ranche (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 196), 45: “We have the same beliefs as Roman Catholic Christians except only 
obeying the injustices and errors of the Papacy. And this is nothing remarkable, for 
the most civilized Christian nations of Europe and America, like the United States, 
England, Russia and others in central Europe, do not obey the Pope either. And even 
in the Roman Catholic countries, there are many Christians who do not follow him.’ 

“4 For an overview of further reactions to this document, see Schumacher, Clergy 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 245-51, and De Achutegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 203-6. 

115 See for the text: ibid., pp. 190-6. 

#6 See for the text: ibid., pp. 203-9. 

#7 See also the documentation provided by Schumacher, Clergy (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 196), pp. 251-5, there esp. pp. 253-4. 
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Aglipay does not spell out which dogmas he has in view precisely.** 
Given the silence on the precise doctrines that are in view here, the 
question must remain open. More importantly, the argument of the 
Sixth Fundamental Epistle, with its emphasis on ‘liberal religion”, goes 
beyond merely rebutting a particular dogma. In his argumentation in 
the Sixth Fundamental Epistle, however, Aglipay comes particularly 
close to ideas already expressed in the context of the proclamation of 
the IFI and especially in the context of Aglipay’s celebration of his first 
pontifical high mass, on October 26, 1902 (apparently still as a priest).*” 
In its commentary, the strongly pro-American and pro-Protestant 
magazine of the Federal Party, La Democracia, noted the following: 


The die is cast! Padre Aglipay has crossed the Rubicon of intransigency 
and absolutism, with the decision and energy of a Roman captain. It has 
been a blow, a death blow to Catholic unity in the Philippines. The spark 
will cause a blaze. And what is the cause of this religious secession? In 
appearance it is a matter of hierarchy. In reality it is the assertion of the 
dignity of the people, the last consequences of the revolution, which in 
order to be complete requires religious liberty.” 


What matters here is the shift from ecclesial autonomy, which had 
been in view all the time, to religious liberty, both in Aglipay’s writing 
and the commentary on his first pontifical high mass. Together with 
the Third Fundamental Epistle, the Sixth Fundamental Epistle illus- 
trates a turning point early on in Aglipayan self-understanding: from 
a concentration on (political and ecclesial) nationalism to religious 
liberalism. This turning point, however, did not at all mean that the 
nationalist orientation was given up entirely. One indication of this 
is the canonization of three priests, Mariano Gómez, José Apolonio 
Burgos, and Jacinto Zamora, together with the intellectual Rizal by the 
IFI in October 1902 (feast day: November 2), all of whom had been 


#8 Strikingly, there is, apart from this debate, no direct reaction against the dog- 
mas of the First Vatican Council. It might have been expected, as especially the deci- 
sion about the Pope’s universal jurisdiction directly affected the rights of the local/ 
national church. See the documentation in De Achutegui and Bernad, Revolution IV 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 233-55. 

112 In attendance were amongst others Felipe Buencamino, whose mother-in-law, 
Saturnina S. de Abreu, and sister-in-law, Adelaide de Abreu Hoffmann, became off- 
cers of the women’s organization of the IFI. In view of this, Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see 
above, ch. 1, n. 11), 243, suggests much continuity between Buencamino’s earlier 
attempt to found an independent church in the Philippines. 

#0 La Democracia, Oct. 26, 1902, 1 (Trans.: De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I 
[see above, ch. 3, n. 197], p. 341). 
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executed because of revolutionary activity by the Spanish colonial 
regime.””! Whereas the canonization of the three (indigenous) priests 
and their continued liturgical commemoration is clear evidence of the 
IFTs claim to continuing the pre-1902 church in the Philippines and to 
the heritage of (ecclesial) resistance against Spanish rule and injustice, 
the canonization of Rizal points to more than this. Rizal was not only 
a formidable intellectual and supporter of Philippine nationalism, but 
also a religious philosopher with a liberal inclination - notwithstanding 
his reconciliation with the Roman Catholic Church just before his 
execution - whose life and thought were eventually to inspire a reli- 
gion of its own right in the Philippines.” Thus, by canonizing the 
four, especially Rizal, the IFI made it clear that it intended to steer a 
‘national’ and ‘Philippine’ course in religious matters in general, not 
only in terms of ecclesial autonomy. 


3.5.4. The Doctrine and Constitutional Rules of the IFI 


The observation just above that the Third and Sixth Fundamental 
Epistles go much beyond merely rejecting a particular kind of eccle- 
sial administration is confirmed by the continuity between them and 
the IFI’s “Doctrine and Constitutional Rules.’ The latter were adopted 
by the IFI on October 28, 1903,*” as a replacement of the provisional 
constitution of 1902 (published in January 1903) and the Fundamen- 
tal Epistles as the creed and canons of the IFI, even though the Fun- 
damental Epistles retained a certain authority. With some revisions 


21 Published in the Revista Católica of October 11, 1903, 2-3. 

12 See the chapter on the Philippines in David B. Barrett, George T. Kurian, and 
Todd M. Johnson, World Christian Encyclopedia 1 (2nd ed.; Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity, 2001), pp. 594-601, there p. 596. Within the IFI, the devotion to Rizal was 
furthered especially through the Novenario del Dr. Rizal (Manila, 1918). 

5 Originally published in installments in La Iglesia Filipina Independiente between 
October 11, 1903 and January 17, 1904, then issued as a booklet as Doctrina y reglas 
constitucionales de la Iglesia Filipina Independiente (Manila: Imprente Tipografía de 
Modesto Reyes y Cía, 1904). See De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), p. 256, who on p. 271 give October 21, 1903 as the date of publication 
of this work. 

“4 Probably most notably, the Asemblea Magna of the IFI voted in 1906 to make 
the office of Obispo Maximo lifelong, but its 1919 meeting reduced it to a four-year 
term - in spite of this Aglipay remained the undisputed leader of his church until his 
death. See De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 272; 
the new statutes of the IFI were published as: Reglas Constitucionales de la Iglesia Fil- 
ipina Independiente (Manila, 1919). On the general lack of centralized administration 
in the IFI, see also Wise, History (see above, ch. 3, n. 359), pp. 236 and 241. Noticeably, 
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and as further interpreted by later official publications,’” these docu- 
ments remained in force until 1947. As such, the documents are of 
considerable importance.** 

The theological stance of the 1903 basis of faith and constitution 
of the IFI becomes clear when the first chapter, which describes the 
raison d'étre of the IFI, is considered. Here the issue of the rights of 
the Philippine clergy has shifted to the third position and the first two 
positions are taken by statements referring to a much more funda- 
mental religious renewal:*” 


1. The object of the founding of the Philippine Independent church is 
principally to respond to the imperative need to restore the worship of 
the one true God in all its splendour and the purity of his most holy 
Word which, under the reign of obscurantism had been diluted and dis- 
torted in a most disheartening manner for any Christian of even moder- 
ate education (Epistle TIT of the Supreme Council of the PIC). 

2. To liberate the conscience from all error, excesses and unscien- 
tific scruples against the laws of nature and blessed good judgement. 
(Epistle VI) 

3. And to form and dignify a Filipino clergy by reconquering all the 
prerogatives which they lost through the exploitation of which they have 
been, and still are, the object.“ 


The creedal part of the document continues in this vein. It stands out 
because of its strongly modernistic and rationalistic approach to (the 
doctrine of the Trinity that is outlined uses a modalist approach, the 
possibility of miracles is denied, all religions are seen as equal, the cult 
of Mary is discouraged, etc.), and because of its defense of the IFI’s 
practice of the ordination of bishops by priests.** When reading it, 
the close association between the IFI and Unitarian movements and 
churches in later years does not surprise, even though in this phase of 
the history of the IFI influence from (European) religious liberals in 
general, whose heritage was represented by people like Rizal, Mabini, 


most synodal bodies of the IFI, such as the council of bishops and the Asambléa 
Magna convened far less frequently than was constitutionally required. 

225 See below, 4.3.1. and 4.3.2. 

6 See De Achutegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 257. 

“7 Idem. This seems to be an instance of the IFI reinventing its own identity. 

28 From: IFI, ‘Doctrine and Constitutional Rules of the Philippine Independent 
Church,’ (trans. William Henry Scott), in Doctrine, ed. Ranche (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 196), 1ff. 

1 See ibid., 1-4. See also De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), pp. 257-8. 
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and De los Reyes Sr. in the Philippines, is a more likely source of 
influence than influence from American Unitarians.*% The keywords 
that constitute the second part of the IFTs heraldic motto, ‘Scripturae, 
Caritas, Sciencia, Libertas,’ are an illustration of this liberal Christian 
orientation. 

In the same document, however, the IFTs stance over against the 
Roman Catholic Church also appears, formulated in a much more 
critical way than at the proclamation of the IFI: 


VII. We Follow the Romanists in All that is Reasonable 

In everything else, we follow the same belief as the Romanists do, so long 
as it is not contrary to the pure Word of God, to nature, the sciences 
and right reason.” 


Ihe next significant statement about the structure of the church is 
made in canon nine, regulating the consecration of bishops.** Here, 
first provision is made that these consecrations will take place in accor- 
dance with the First Fundamental Epistle according to the Roman rite, 
but with the required alterations in the oath (see below). The First 
Fundamental Epistle is also required to be read at the beginning of the 
consecration, which means that at that point the relationship between 
the bishop and the church is already partially defined. This is followed 
by the bishop-elect's oath, which in terms of his relationship to the 
church reads as follows: 


Does your Eminence swear to obey the Catholic Apostolic Philippine 
Independent church and, in its name, its Supreme Bishop, complying 
respectfully with its Fundamental Epistles, and its Doctrines and Con- 
stitutional Rules?** 


Even though nothing is said about the (s)election of a bishop here, 
which is discussed later on in the document, the relationship between 
the bishop and the whole (national) church is defined at this point. 
In this context the oath of obedience to the Obispo Maximo as the 
representative of the church, is noteworthy. 


50 On this, see also De Boer and Smit, ‘Beziehungen’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 6), 170-5, 
on the intervention by the prominent Spanish religious (and political) liberal Miguel 
Morayta who was actively involved in creating Masonic lodges for Filipinos. 

11 Translation: W. H. Scott in Doctrine, ed. Ranche (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), Doc- 
trine, 3. 

#2 See IFI, ‘Doctrine and Constitutional Rules’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 438), 6-7. 

3 Tbid., 7. 
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Having established this, it is now helpful to turn to the second part 
of the document, which is concerned with the government of the 
church. After stating the fact that the “church is based on the purest 
Christian democracy,” it is outlined how the authority in the church 
functions: 


In fact, all those who belong to the Philippine Independent Church will 
be absolutely equal; but our church selects men of virtue, fearful of God, 
men of truth who abhor avarice (Ex. 18:21), whom it charges with the 
oversight, consideration and execution of all that which is conducive to 
the greater glory of the Supreme Creator and the good of our Holy Con- 
gregation; and it is natural that we should be obedient to them so that 
they can dutifully discharge their offices for the common good of all.** 


When surveying what this means for the church concretely, it is strik- 
ing how enormously important the office of the Obispo Maximo is, 
who appears to have ordinary powers in every single diocese of the 
church. The following quotations, beginning with the first paragraph 
from the section ‘of the church’ may well illustrate this: 


The Philippine Independent Church is the congregation of those Fili- 
pino Catholics who desire to render worship to God in accordance with 
the principle of the Doctrine set forth in Part One; and it is governed by 
a Supreme Bishop, bishops, ecclesiastical governors, parish priests and 
the other offices which the Roman Church has, though with the great 
difference that ours loyally practices the democracy which Jesus so often 
preached.** 


The document continues by giving a definition of its catholicity, which, 
in line with the Sixth Fundamental Epistle, restates both the ecclesial 
and the revolutionary and nationalistic heritage and character of the 
IFI to a considerable extent. This is in line with what was observed ear- 
lier about the moderate nationalistic course that was pursued by Agli- 
pay and his associates after the Philippine-American War was lost, as 
well as with Aglipay’s and De los Reyes Sr.’s developing theology: 


Our church is Catholic, that is, Universal, because in reality it is pro- 
foundly cosmopolitan by conviction and sentiment, considering all men 
without any distinction children of God, and it bears the designation 


434 Ibid., 12. 
435 Idem. 
136 Tdem. 
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“Philippine Independent” only to identify it as an association of free men 
who, within the said universality, admit servility to no one. (Epistle VI)” 


The following section concerns the Supreme Bishop/Obispo Maximo, 
whose role is described in the following way: 


He is the supreme hierarch of this church with all the faculties and pre- 
rogatives with which an Apostle of such exalted priestly rank is invested 
and at the same time, the most obligated servant of all. 


What these ‘faculties and prerogatives’ are precisely, begins to become 
clear in the next section, which states that he can block any deci- 
sion made by the Supreme Council of the Philippine Independent 
church - a council consisting of the bishops and best educated priests 
of the IFI - because of the following provision: 


This Supreme Council will have the power to define the doctrines, rit- 
ual, and other important matters of our church, after invoking the Holy 
Spirit and with the agreement of the Supreme Bishop.** 


Subsequently, the role of the bishops in their dioceses is described in 
analogy to the role of the Supreme Bishop in the entire IFI. The bish- 
ops themselves are chosen by the Supreme Bishop from a list of three 
candidates proposed by a diocese or from candidates selected by the 
Supreme Council. The bishops share many of their functions with the 
Obispo Maximo, who has far-reaching rights in the individual dioceses 
of the church. 

When turning to parish priests, much of their relationship to the 
church is not so much outlined in the section on the church (VII, 
14-15), but rather in the chapter on discipline, in the section on obe- 
dience, which underlines that the discipline of the IFI will be much 
stricter than that of the Roman Catholic Church: 


(S)ince it is established that our priests shall keep a discipline almost 
equal to that of the religious orders; and while parishes are to be filled 
by competition, these appointments will be understood to last until new 
orders from the Supreme Bishop, who, for his part, shall move par- 
ish priests from their curacies as little as possible, unless it be for the 


#7 Tbid., 13. 

8 Idem. 

+ Ibid., 13. The practical right of veto of the Supreme Bishop is outlined here as 
well (ibid., 14), as is his right to appoint the members of the council. It seems that the 
only limit to the Supreme Bishop is the possibility of a limited term of office (ibid., 
13), and the possibility of his disposal (idem). 
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convenience of the church, so these can perform their work with fruitful 
effect. 

But the Supreme Bishop can freely commission them to go and render 
service where he feels there is a need, with parish priests disobeying only 
under pain of incurring the full penalty.” 


Again, it is the Supreme Bishop who is in a position of superior author- 
ity, with, as becomes clear from other sections in this document, other 
bishops mainly acting as his auxiliaries in the dioceses.** Accordingly, 
the dioceses themselves seem to function primarily as sections of the 
national church. 

As these official documents (with some revisions) remained in force 
until shortly after Aglipay’s death in 1940, they can be regarded as 
reflecting the ecclesiological self-understanding of the IFI in a rep- 
resentative way. Through additional publications, however, the doc- 
trine of the IFI developed further, as will be discussed subsequently. 
At this point, however, one should note that the system as outlined by 
the constitutional rules of the IFI does not seem to have worked well 
in practice. The annual meetings of the bishops and the four-yearly 
Asambléa Magna did not in the least meet as often as the canons of 
the IFI required and Aglipay stayed in office perpetually.” Thus, the 
IFI was a centralized national church with, even if only in principle, a 
substantial exercise of collegial episkopé and a strong emphasis on the 
synodal character of the church in theory, without truly functioning 
in this way.** 


3.5.5. Concluding Observations 


On the basis of the above observations, the following may be concluded 
about the development of the ecclesiological self-understanding of the 


#0 Tbid., 27. 

MI See esp. ibid. 27-9. 

#2 See Cornish, Calling (see above ch. 3, n. 247), pp. 68-9. Meetings occurred 
in 1906 and 1909, where the Constitutional Rules of the IFI were revised, most 
significantly in 1919, when the measure of 1906 to make the office of Obispo Maximo 
a lifelong one was reversed by introducing a four-year term, which remained a dead 
letter until Aglipay’s death in 1940. Copies of the revised constitutions of 1906 and 
1919 were not accessible to the author and it seems doubtful that any survive; in the 
1950s also the otherwise excellently documented study of De Achutegui and Bernad 
had to do without access to these documents as well. See De Achútegui and Bernad, 
Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 272. 

“8 See Cornish, Calling (see above ch. 3, n. 247), pp. 72-3. 
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IFI during the period leading up to its establishment and in the docu- 
ments issued at and around the time of its proclamation in 1902. 

First, the prehistory of the IFI is grounded in the struggle of the 
Philippine Church, especially its clergy, for full participation in the 
church and against the ‘friarocracy’ in all its aspects, including dis- 
crimination when it came to the distribution of offices, the possession 
of land and other material goods, and church government. 

Second, as the ecclesial state of affairs in the Philippines was largely 
the result of Spanish colonial politics of which ecclesial affairs were an 
integral part due to the patronage of the Spanish crown over the church 
in its colonies, the wish for ecclesial reforms, specifically for a church 
governed by Filipinos, was closely bound up with protests against the 
Spanish colonial rule. Thus, demands for ecclesial autonomy and the 
end of Spanish colonial rule were part of the same package. 

Third, given the nature of the discrimination within the church in the 
Philippines and the discriminatory character of Spanish colonial rule, 
the nationalism that developed in the Philippines, both in the church 
and in society at large, had both an ethnic and a civic side to it. 

Fourth, it may be concluded that the emergence of the IFI went 
through a number of stages. A first period lasted from the precursors 
of the IFI during the Philippine revolution until the Third Fundamen- 
tal Epistle in 1903 and is best characterized by the Bacarra formula: 
‘Fides in Petrum in mente et corde non diplomaticum.”** The second 
period is a first epoch of doctrinal revision on the basis of ‘scientific’ 
standards during which the 1903 doctrinal and canonical documents 
(and further documents in the same vein, which will mostly be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter) become the standards of the IFI. These two 
periods can be further subdivided by taking into account the succes- 
sive forms that the national church of the Philippines had: it developed 
from demands for ecclesial reforms, by way of a national church that 
sought communion with Rome and has been organized provisionally 
under the auspices of of the revolutionary government, to a national 
church that would, for the time being, exist without communion with 
the See of Rome (Paniqui and Kullabeng Assemblies), and from there 
onwards to a national church that existed in spite of renewed colo- 
nization, out of communion with Rome, but holding the (catholic) 
faith that they had held before, and finally developing into a national 


“44 See 3.5.3. and 4.3.5. 
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church reformed on the basis of scientific insight and indigenous cul- 
ture. With this, also the development of the theological principles of 
the IFI and its precursors has been mentioned. 

Fifth, as the IFI (and its precursors) were intended as national 
churches with a nationalistic orientation, the national church is its 
primary ecclesiological focus; the local church qua diocese does not 
play a role in early IFI ecclesiological self-understanding. This should 
be noted in the overall interest of this study. 

Finally, even though the topic has as such little to do with com- 
parison of the origins of the IFI and the Union of Utrecht, but as 
it has been proposed by an Old Catholic scholar, here also Segbers's 
proposal to view the emergence of the IFI as an example of “eccle- 
siogenesis, as described by Boft,** should be discussed. With regard 
to this proposal, it should be pointed out that it probably does not 
sufficiently take into account two things. First, the IFI did not come 
into existence through the struggle of ecclesial base communities, 
as is typical of churches emerging along the lines of Boffian” eccle- 
siogenesis, but was organized top-down as a national church, first on 
the request of the Malolos congress and later through the leadership 
of the Unión Obrera Democrática. Second, even though the IFI did 
answer the call for a ‘Philippine Church’ with full participation of the 
people of the Philippines in its government, its leadership, specifically 
Aglipay and De los Reyes Sr., had a rather autocratic style, which sits 
uneasily with the democratic ideals incorporated in Boff’s model of 
“ecclesiogenesis.” 


3.6. Comparative Observations 


Based on the above observations about the beginnings of the IFI and 
the Union of Utrecht as (communions of) catholic churches out of 
communion with Rome, it is now possible to proceed to a comparison 
of the ecclesiological self-understanding of the two churches in this 
period. In line with what was noted in the introduction,’ the two 
emerging ecclesiological self-understandings will be compared and it 
will be considered how they shed light on each other when they are 
compared, while keeping the general question of the notion of the local 


#5 See Segbers, “Quelle” (see above, ch. 2, n. 136), and above, 2.2. 
46 See above, 1. 
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church in view. Specifically, the historical contexts of the IFI and the 
Union of Utrecht, their relationship with the Roman Catholic Church, 
their theological principles, their interaction with nationalism, and the 
question of the local church will be taken into account. As the dif- 
ference in structure between the Union of Utrecht (a communion of 
national churches) and the IFI (one national church) has already been 
discussed, this question will not be taken up again here.*” 


3.6.1. A Common Point of Departure? 


As became clear in the overview of literature offered at the beginning 
of this study, there is a tendency in scholarship on the relationship 
between the IFI and the Union of Utrecht to fit the former into the 
mold of the latter, describing it as an ‘Old Catholic’ Church or as 
being founded on Old Catholic principles.“* In fact, if any compara- 
tive remarks are made about the Old Catholic Churches of the Union 
of Utrecht and the IFI in secondary literature, this is what is empha- 
sized. Having just surveyed the beginnings of the Union of Utrecht 
and the IFI, some further observations on this issue can be offered at 
this point. 


3.6.2. Historical Contexts and Catalysts: Vatican I and Colonial Rule 


As the historical overview of the IFI has shown, its origins are not 
found in efforts to resist Pastor Aeternus (to be seen in the broader 
context of the Kulturkampf) and in a subsequent attempt to reunite 
(national) churches on the basis of the faith of the early church (the 
origins of the Union of Utrecht), but in a synergy between Philippine 
political and ecclesial nationalism, which is to be seen in the context of 
Spanish colonialism. The question of papal infallibility and universal 
jurisdiction, so central to the establishment of the Union of Utrecht 
hardly plays any role in the emergence of the IFI, even if the exer- 
cise of such jurisdiction was keenly felt. In early IFI documents only 
rather general references to the errors of Rome are made, and an inter- 
pretation of the Bacarra formula (‘fides Petrum in mente non diplo- 
maticum’) that sees recognition of papal infallibility but not of papal 
universal jurisdiction here is highly speculative. Aglipay also never 


“7 See above, 2.2.2. 
“8 See 2.5., this concerns I. Brinkues, F. Smit, Segbers, and the 1993 IBC statement. 
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signed the Convention of Utrecht (presumably because his theological 
interest was already elsewhere at the point that Herzog sent him these 
documents).** Thus, instead of out of opposition to Vatican I, the IFI 
emerged out of the conviction that an independent state or people 
needed to be able to govern its own religious affairs without interfer- 
ence from either foreign nations or foreign ecclesial authorities and 
without being subjected to (racial) discrimination. On this basis, the 
IFI and its precursors arrived at an ecclesiology of the national church 
that is in some respects in agreement with ecclesiological emphases in 
the Old Catholic movement (and vice versa). 


3.6.3. The Relationship with the Roman Catholic Church 


The different reasons for the emergence of the IFI and the Union of 
Utrecht also led to a different relationship with the Roman Catholic 
Church. This is of some ecclesiological significance, not least in view 
of subsequent ecumenical developments in the 20th century. 

As was just noted, the IFI and the Union of Utrecht relate differ- 
ently to the First Vatican Council, where the Roman Catholic Church 
expressed its ecclesiological vision forcefully in Pastor Aeternus. How- 
ever, central the protest against this dogmatic constitution was for the 
Union of Utrecht, it was unimportant for the IFI - even if its central 
concern, national religious (and political) autonomy - went directly 
against the ecclesiological vision of Pastor Aeternus as well, of course. 

As was observed earlier in this chapter, the Bishop of Rome contin- 
ued to play a role in early Old Catholic ecclesiology (at the level of the 
Union of Utrecht). Clear evidence of this is the reference to the Bishop 
of Rome as primus inter pares among the bishops of the worldwide 
church in the 1889 Bishops’ Declaration (art. 2). No substantial for- 
mal relationships were maintained with the Roman Catholic Church 
anymore, however.* This situation would remain characteristic of the 
Union of Utrecht until well after the Second World War.** The TFI 


#9 See 4.2.2., see De Boer and Smit, ‘Beziehungen’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 6), 183-6. 

150 In 1892, a final administrative relationship between the Old Catholic Church of 
the Netherlands and the Roman Catholic Church was also terminated: notifications 
of newly elected bishops were no longer sent to Rome. See 4.2.8. 

*! Formal statements by the Union of Utrecht (i.e. through the IBC) mainly reiter- 
ated the protest against Vatican I. See the statements made in 1920 (first IBC meeting 
after the First World War; the statements markes the fiftieth anniversary of Pastor 
Aeternus) and 1939 (50 years Union of Utrecht), see below, 4.2.8. 
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and its precursors, even if they originated out of an ecclesiological 
blueprint that was at odds with Pastor Aeternus, emerged, by contrast, 
not out of a movement against Rome and its ecclesiological vision, but 
out of a movement against the royal patronage of the Spanish crown 
and its consequences for the church in the Philippines (see the IFI’s 
heraldic motto ‘Pro Deo et Patria’). In fact, the Vatican applauded to a 
considerable extent the demise of this royal patronage over the Philip- 
pine church and, in doing so, agreed with the IFI and its forerunners.*? 
Also, the precursors of the IFI during the Philippine revolution, inde- 
pendence, and Philippine-American war, all being constituted as the 
national church of the Philippines, repeatedly attempted to negotiate 
a concordat with Rome that would achieve both ecclesial communion 
between the two churches and satisfy the demands of this national 
church as far as autonomy, indigenous clergy, the removal of the fri- 
ars from the Philippines, and the questions of church property were 
concerned.** Only after it became clear that these demands would not 
be fulfilled by Rome to the extent that the IFI (and its precursors) 
demanded, the relationship broke down fully, leading to an increas- 
ingly anti-Roman attitude and self-understanding from 1902 onwards, 
especially after the loss of all church property to the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1906.** In earliest IFI doctrine, however, the Roman Catho- 
lic tradition still appears as a starting point, for example in the Bacarra 
formula, which accepts Roman doctrine but not papal authority,** 
even if subsequent formulations - already in 1903 - begin to move 
away from this point of departure at an increasing speed.** 

Thus, even if the origins of the (troubled) relationship of the IFI and 
the Union of Utrecht (as a whole) with the Roman Catholic Church 
differ as far as their origins (Vatican I - colonial rule) and their for- 
mulation, in terms of an explicit protest against Pastor Aeternus or in 
terms of demands for recognition by Rome, as the Church of the Phil- 
ippines that has liberated itself from the abuses of the royal patronage, 
are concerned, there is with regard to the relationship with Rome con- 
siderable agreement as far as the ecclesiological self-understanding of 


452 For this, see above, 3.4.8. 


453 See above, 3.4.5-3.4.10. 

454 See below, 4.5. 

165 That the two are closely interrelated and that the former cannot well be retained 
without the latter and vice versa is not the point of this formula, it seems. 

15 See below, 4.3.1-4.3.2. 
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the precursors of the IFI, the earliest formulations of IFI ecclesiology 
(for example the Bacarra formula), and the ecclesiology of the Union 
of Utrecht (for example the Bishops’ Declaration) are concerned. 


3.6.4. The Early Church: An Ecclesiological Principle? 


Without doubt, the central Old Catholic theological principle in the 
period of the emergence of the Union of Utrecht is that of the recourse 
to the faith and order of the early Church. This principle functions 
both to support the own ecclesiological position, to question the valid- 
ity of the position of Rome, and as a source of inspiration for ecclesial 
renewal and revitalization (see the final article of the Bishops’ Declara- 
tion of 1889). The same cannot be said about the IFI. Whenever the IFI 
critiqued the Roman Catholic Church, argued for the reasonableness 
of its own position, or outlined ways of reinvigorating the church, this 
happened along different lines. In such cases, the IFI typically argues 
on the basis of the rights of the national church, the contrariness of 
the Roman Catholic Church’s position to the word of God, and/or on 
the basis of the IFI’s agreement (and the Roman Catholic disagree- 
ment) with modern sciences. The four keywords in the IFI’s original 
(and still valid) code of arms, ‘Scripturae, Caritas, Sciencia, Libertas,’ 
illustrate this position. This difference in theological principles is sig- 
nificant. The agreement in the ecclesiological blueprint of the IFI and 
the Union of Utrecht in this period as it emerges throughout the other 
comparative sections is even more striking because of it. 


3.6.5. Modernity and Science 


The late 19th century and the early 20th century were also the time of 
the struggle of the Roman Catholic Church with modernity - key tes- 
timonies to this are the Syllabus Errorum of 1864 and documents such 
as the decree Lamentabili sane exitu and encyclical Pascendi Dominici 
gregis of 1907. Here, another point of comparison between the IFI and 
the Union of Utrecht can be found. The Old Catholic protest against 
Pastor Aeternus had not only an ecclesiological side (the protest against 
universal papal jurisdiction), but also a fundamental theological one, 
namely the protest against papal infallibility, which was seen as a threat 
to serious scholarly research and to a theology that would be willing to 
take seriously the results of such research. This point of view, especially 
as it was related to ecumenical theology, is probably reflected in art. 7 
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of the 1889 Bishops’ Declaration and was repeatedly articulated during 
the developments leading up to this declaration.*” The IFI received a 
positive stance vis-a-vis ‘modernity and modern scholarship through 
the heritage of the Ilustrados, who represented a well-educated, liber- 
ally oriented group in Philippine society, of whom especially Rizal and 
Mabini were of importance for the IFI. For the IFI, this position was 
articulated by De los Reyes Sr. and Aglipay. In receiving such modern 
scholarship, however, the IFI, rather than concentrating on modern 
historical scholarship on the history of the church as was common in 
Old Catholic tradition, focused eventually on radical biblical criticism 
and the history and philosophy of religions (in the broadest sense of 
the word). Still, it may be maintained that both Old Catholics and Agli- 
payans sought to arrive at a “Christianity for a modern age’ through 
an open dialogue with modern scholarship and science and a return 
to the earliest sources of Christian tradition. Here, it may be recalled 
that the 1889 Bishops’ conference ended on a missionary note, stating 
that the return to the faith of the early church would be able to address 
the age’s real problem: the unbelief of so many; the aim of the reforms 
initiated by Aglipay was similar to this.“ 


3.6.6. Nationalism and the National Church 


In the first phase of the history of the IFI’s ecclesiological self- 
understanding the concept of the ‘national church’ was used in the 
context of the Philippine struggle for national independence in the late 
19th century, which was at once a struggle against political oppression 
and racial prejudice - this includes both the 1896 revolution against 
Spanish colonial rule and the 1899-1902 war against the USA. The 
establishment of a Philippine Church, which acknowledged Philippine 
national independence, and which recognized the value of Filipinos as 
a people (in other words, their ethnicity), was a logical component of 
this struggle, given the way in which colonial government and church 
had operated during the Spanish colonial rule. As was illustrated, the 


457 See above, 3.2.1., for the 1874-1875 Bonn Conferences, which used the historical 
method to achieve ecclesial rapprochement, see further also the exemplary program of 
the Old Catholics’ Congress of 1871 (Munich), noting the importance of scholarship 
(‘Wissenschaft’) in points 2.b, 3 and 4. 

*8 See above, 3.5.3. and 3.5.5. 
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precursors to the IFI during the revolution and during the Malolos 
government were all set up as national churches that included Filipinos 
in all of its ranks and understood themselves as the reorganization of 
the ecclesial province of the Philippines, the Church of the Philippines. 
In 1902, the IFI itself was also founded on this principle, despite the 
country’s status as a protectorate of the USA. It viewed itself as the 
true church of the Philippine people (and thus of the nation). This was 
expressed through its autonomy - even if the country was ruled by the 
USA, the church was no longer ruled by Rome - especially through 
its (entirely) Philippine clergy, including the episcopate, and its advo- 
cacy for Philippine independence. The rationale used for founding this 
church was in a way very similar to the line of thought followed by, for 
example, the Dutch Old Catholic Church: since Rome abused its rights 
and did not respect the rights of the local church, this church had the 
right to take matters in its own hand.“ 

As was noted, the ideal of the organization of the church as a 
national church was shared with the Old Catholic Churches emerging 
immediately after Vatican I. The nationalisms involved at the level of 
the churches that would unite into the Union of Utrecht in 1889 were 
considered briefly.” At the level of the Union of Utrecht, however, an 
ecclesiology of the national church also existed, in which the particular 
understandings of the notion of ‘national church’ as they existed in 
the Churches of the Union of Utrecht were brought together under 
a common denominator. This common denominator consisted of a 
shared understanding that it had been characteristic of the common 
life of the early Church to exist as a communion of national churches 
(which themselves consisted of a communion of dioceses, but that did 
not matter much at this stage of Old Catholic ecclesiological reflec- 
tion, it seems): churches that were to a large extent autonomous and 
whose territory was determined by the boundaries of a ‘nation’ (often 
a Roman province). This view was expressed by art. 2 of the 1889 
Declaration of Utrecht, which refers both to the faith and the order of 
the early Church that had been destroyed by the First Vatican Council. 
As far as an alliance with any sort of nationalism at the level of the 
Union of Utrecht as a whole is concerned, one may maintain that a 


152 As this comparison is not part of the main thrust of this study, it will be con- 
sidered in an excursus, see 3.6.8. 
460 See above, 3.2.2. and 3.2.5. 
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commonality existed in an emphasis on the importance of the auton- 
omy of the nation and the national church, but that this particular 
‘political’ nationalism was much less prominent than the ‘ecclesial’ 
nationalism expressed by the Union of Utrecht as a union of national 
churches. The (possible ethnic and) political aspects of the empha- 
sis on the national church, which had come to the fore at the Old 
Catholics’ Congresses of 1871, 1872, 1873 and later, remained in the 
background as far as the emergence of a joint ecclesiology expressed 
by the IBC is concerned. 

These findings show that nationalism and the national church 
played different roles in the IFI and the Union of Utrecht when they 
came into existence. In the IFI, nationalism had both civic and ethnic 
aspects and stood in the context of the emancipatory and anti-colonial 
demand for Philippine independence, a demand that contained reli- 
gious, civic, and ethnic elements. The resulting national church, the 
IFI, was therefore organized along corresponding lines: as a national 
church that was focused on maintaining its independence from other 
churches (see for example the decision not to become dependent 
on foreign bishops for episcopal consecrations),** that saw itself as 
an embodiment and advocate of Philippine independence, and that 
made sure to have an indigenous clergy. Nationalism and the national 
church played a different role in the Union of Utrecht at the level of 
the union - notwithstanding the fact that at the level of the member 
churches voices could be heard that propagated an emancipatory and 
cultural/ethnic nationalistic paradigm that was not dissimilar to that 
of the IFI.*® First, it is difficult to speak of emancipatory ethnic or 
even nationalistic interests inspiring the constitution of the Union of 
Utrecht in 1889. Second, as colonial rule or foreign oppression did 
not play an equally major role in German-speaking Europe (includ- 
ing modern-day Germany, Switzerland and Austria) and the Neth- 
erlands, questions of national independence played a different role 
in the Union of Utrecht than in the IFI. Rather, the founding mem- 
bers of the Union of Utrecht agreed that the autonomy of national 
churches (understood as continuations of the church provinces of the 
early church and organized in analogy to the boundaries of nation 
states) was an essential part of the ecclesiology of the early Church, 


161 See above, 3.5.3. 
162 See above, 3.2.1., see also 4.2.4. 
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and a precondition for the effective proclamation of the Gospel (given 
the better conditions for ‘inculturation’ - a notion sometimes appear- 
ing with ‘ethnic’ connotations - provided by national churches when 
compared with the Roman ‘super church’). The bonding of the three 
Old Catholic Churches in 1889 (seen in the context of the overarching 
Old Catholic ecumenical project of which it was part) showed further- 
more that their ecclesial nationalism did not lead to the somewhat 
isolationist stance of the IFI, but rather to a search for broader ecclesial 
communion, thus assuring a way of giving a joined witness of (non- 
Roman) Catholic Christianity.** 


3.6.7. Further Aspects of ‘Independent Catholic’ Identity 


Emerging at the end of the 19th and at the beginning of the 20th century, 
the Union of Utrecht and the IFI stand out as independent churches 
that self-consciously wished to continue in the catholic tradition, 
rather than to develop a more protestant identity. When compared 
with the Roman Catholic Church in this period, the IFI and the Union 
of Utrecht share a number of characteristics as far as the articulation 
of their independent catholic identity is concerned. Some of these have 
already been discussed earlier and will not be taken up again here.** 
A first issue that should be mentioned is the election of bishops by 
their churches.** Such an election presupposes the presence of synodal 
structures, which, in various ways, played an important role in govern- 
ing each of the national churches concerned (the IFI as a whole and 
the members of the Union of Utrecht), while the IBC as a synod of 
bishops played a vital role for the Union of Utrecht as a whole and 
has a counterpart in the Supreme Council of Bishops in the IFI. Other 
aspects of independent catholic identity that stand out are the general 
acceptance (though not ubiquitous introduction) of married clergy and 
of vernacular liturgy. Detailed comparison of these issues, which were 


163 See Conzemius, Katholizismus (see above, ch. 2, n. 91), who discusses both the 
Union of Utrecht and the IFI as representatives of a “Katholizismus ohne Rom.’ 

161 These are specifically: the relationship with the See of Rome, the reception of 
‘modernism,’ and the notion of the national church and its rights, see above, 3.6.3., 
3.6.5., and 3.6.6. 

165 Probably only in the Dutch Old Catholic Church there was at this point a clear 
awareness of the election of a bishop by a diocese (as different from the national 
church); the process of electing a bishop in the IFI was closely tied to the ecclesial level 
of the national church, while local church and national church were coterminous in 
German and Swiss Old Catholicism, given the structure of these churches. 
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for the IFI largely decided in 1902 and for the Old Catholics largely 
left to the discretion of the local churches at the establishment of the 
Union of Utrecht in 1889, would go beyond the scope of this study, as 
it would necessitate more detailed comparison of the Churches of the 
Union of Utrecht with each other and the IFI. Finally, one may note 
that both the Obispo Maximo of the IFI and the president of the IBC 
(ex officio the Archbishop of Utrecht) exercise a certain primacy within 
their respective churches, be it that the primacy of the latter consists 
mainly of calling the meetings of the IBC, while the former, as was 
indicated, exercises a large measure of direct influence over the func- 
tioning of the entire church, even down to the level of the individual 
parish.* Even when compared to the function that the Archbishop 
of Utrecht has as metropolitan of the church province of Utrecht, the 
Obispo Maximo holds a comparatively large amount of power. 


3.6.8. Excursus: Omnis Jurisdictionis Fons Ecclesia: Dutch and 
Philippine Trajectories 


In the preceding section, the origins of the IFI and the Union of Utrecht 
as a whole were discussed. Here, a striking similarity between the IFI 
and one of the Churches of the Union of Utrecht will be considered. 
As was demonstrated, for the IFI the notion that the right to elect 
bishops and (with that) to organize a church belongs fundamentally 
to the people is of central importance for the legitimatization of the 
events of 1902 and before - in this context is may be remarked that 
for the IFI the people of God in the Philippines and the people of 
the Philippines are functionally equivalent. The line of thought that 
is followed is that the right of patronage that belonged to the Spanish 
crown devolved to the people of the Philippines, to whom it belonged 
fundamentally, as soon as the Spanish rule and patronage were over 
and given the fact that Rome did not respect the rights of the Church 
of the Philippines.“ This line of thought is anything but unlike the 
line of thought followed in 18th century Dutch Old Catholic tradi- 
tion, especially as formulated by the Louvain canonist Zeger Bernard 
van Espen: ‘omnis jurisdictionis fons ecclesia.’ According to this view, 
ecclesial jurisdiction belongs fundamentally to the local church (qua 
diocese) out of which it emerges and by whom it is (only) delegated 


466 See above, 3.5. 
167 See above, 3.4.5.-3.4.10. 
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(to the bishop), as is the right to confirm the election of bishops or 
to appoint them (in the Dutch case: to the Pope).** In case these del- 
egated rights are abused, the (local) church can exercise them itself 
again. At least materially, there is an agreement in the line of thought 
of the canonical arguments of the Dutch Old Catholic Church and of 
the TFI.*% This also has similarities with the argumentation followed 
by the European post-Vatican 1 Old Catholic Churches, such as the 
German Old Catholic Church, where a similar recourse was made to 
the right of the local church to elect a bishop and to give him jurisdic- 
tion without confirmation from the Pope,*” but this argumentation 
achieved less prominence in this context, it seems. 


3.6.9. Local Churches? 


Given the overarching interest of this study in the notion of the local 
church in the developing ecclesiological self-understanding of the IFI 
and the Union of Utrecht, attention needs to be given to this subject 
here as well. It may be maintain for both churches that in their eccle- 
siologies (in other words, for the IFI on a national level and for the 
Union of Utrecht on the level of its communion), the notion of the 
local church qua diocese is not central at all. Even if Dutch Old Catho- 
lic ecclesiology knew a strong tradition of emphasis on the rights of 
the diocese qua church,*” and in spite of a few individual voices within 
the Old Catholic movement that looked upon the diocese as the foun- 
dational ecclesial ‘unit,’ this understanding did not make it into central 
articulations of Old Catholic ecclesiological self-understanding around 
the foundation of the Union of Utrecht in 1889. Rather, the notion 
of the national church helped to articulate Old Catholic ecclesiologi- 
cal opposition against the outcome of the First Vatican Council, and 


16% See on this aspect of Van Espen’s thought: Jan Hallebeek, ‘Omnis Jurisdictionis 
Fons Ecclesia. An Eighteenth Century Debate on the Origin of Jurisdiction, Interna- 
tionale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 85 (1995), 114-33. 

162 Further research might show whether it is possible to trace the IFI’s and the 
Dutch Old Catholics’ point of view to a common source; for example, the Spanish 
canonist ‘Alonso el Tostado, on whom, see Jan J. Hallebeek, Alonso “El Tostado” 
(c. 1410-1455): His Doctrine on Jurisdiction and its Influence in the Church of Utrecht 
[Publicatieserie Stichting Oud-Katholiek Seminarie 29] (Amersfoort: Oud-Katholiek 
Boekhuis, 1997). 

10 See Berlis, “Nachwirken’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 95), 379-81, and esp. Joseph Hubert 
Reinkens, Hirtenbriefe. Nach dessen Tode herausgegeben von der Synodalrepräsentanz 
(Bonn, 1897), p. 5. 

471 See above, 3.1.1. 
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constituted a significant part of the common ground found between 
the three Old Catholic Churches uniting in 1889. Within the IFI, some- 
thing similar can be observed. In spite of the differences in structure 
between the IFI and the Union of Utrecht, the ecclesiological blueprint 
that the IFI subscribed to around the time of its proclamation was 
also one in which the primary ecclesial unit was the national church 
(which happened to consist of dioceses). In other words, neither the 
IFI nor the Union of Utrecht had an ecclesiology of the local church in 
this period, as long as “local church’ is taken to mean ‘diocese;’ rather, 
both of them had an ecclesiology of the national church. Individual 
dioceses/‘local churches’ and communions of them existed both as 
national churches, but their character as dioceses or communions of 
dioceses did not play a central role in the articulation of their eccle- 
siological self-understanding at this point. How the IFI and the Union 
of Utrecht both came to the notion of the national church for differ- 
ent reasons and with different backgrounds has already been discussed 
above and does not need to be repeated here.*” 


12 See esp. 3.6.6. for comparative observations on this subject. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL SELF-UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE UNION OF UTRECHT AND THE IFI FROM THEIR 
FOUNDATIONS UNTIL AFTER THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


4.1. Introduction 


In the previous section, the historical and ecclesiological points of 
departure of the Union of Utrecht and the IFI were considered and 
compared. Here, the focus turns to the subsequent development of 
the ecclesiological self-understandings of the two churches. Again, the 
periods that are compared are roughly equivalent. For the Union of 
Utrecht, this period runs from 1889 until after the Second World War, 
specifically until 1952, when the Convention of Utrecht was revised, 
an event that was not of much significance at that time, but which 
served as a conclusion of the first 63 years of the Union of Utrecht, 
and some of the experiences made in this era are reflected in the 
changes made in the Convention. For the IFI, this period spans from 
1902 until 1947, from its proclamation under US colonial rule, until 
the (thorough) revision of its doctrinal and canonical basis in 1947, 
under strong influence of the ECUSA, but in an independent Philip- 
pines; this period also includes the life (1860-1940) and ministry of 
Aglipay as Obispo Maximo (1902-1940), who is of such importance 
for the first four decades of the IFI’s independent existence. 


4.2. The Union of Utrecht from the 1889 Convention until after the 
Second World War 


The period between the first drafting of the Convention of Utrecht 
and its first revision in 1952 is the longest period between any of 
the revisions.’ Apart from this, this period is also a very tumultu- 
ous one in 20th century European history, as it is interspersed by the 


' On the appropriateness of this time span, see above, 2.1.3. 
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two World Wars and the political developments surrounding them.? 
Of particular importance for the Union of Utrecht are not only both 
World Wars as such, but also the rise of communism and with that 
the changed political constellation of Russia (with consequences for 
the Old Catholic - Orthodox dialogue),* the political restructuring of 
central Europe following the First World War (out of the German, 
Austro-Hungarian, and Russian Empire new states emerged, includ- 
ing Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Austria, Yugoslavia, Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania), the simultaneous processes of politi- 
cal reorientation, intensified by the depression of 1929-1933, and 
similar processes of reorientation (albeit largely in the opposite direc- 
tion) after the Second World War. It seems that especially aspects of 
political reorientation that were connected with reflection on national 
identity and the identity of a nation have been of importance for the 
Old Catholic ecclesiological discourse, both at the level of the member 
churches and on the level of the Union of Utrecht, on which this study 
focuses. Also, the emergence of new nations caused the establishment 
of new national churches that (to some extent) became members of 
the Union of Utrecht. 

In spite of the length of the era studied in this chapter and the many 
events that took place during it, this section offers an overview of the 
main developments. It will become clear that in this period, the Old 
Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht grew closer together and 
began to implement the principles decided upon in 1889. The section 
as a whole has been subdivided into two periods, one running from 
1889 until after the First World War (de facto 1920), and the second 
running from after the First World War until after the Second World 
War (de facto 1952). 


? For the following see the overview offered by Bernd Moeller, Geschichte des Chris- 
tentums in Grundziigen UTB 905 (8th ed.; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2008), 
pp. 354-77, and Bremer, Kaiser, Nowak, Pilvousek, and Wolf, Kirchengeschichte (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 13), pp. 167-54 and 271-318. The title of Martin Greschat and Hans- 
Walter Krumwiede, Das Zeitalter der Weltkriege und Revolutionen [Kirchen- und The- 
ologiegeschichte in Quellen 5] (Neukichen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 1999), is appropri- 
ate in this respect, see also the documentation that they provide on pp. 1-185. 

3 The Russian Orthodox Church was, for example, not represented at the 1930 and 
1931 meetings between Old Catholics and Orthodox representatives, see Von Arx, 
‘Background’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 106), 53n228. The center of gravity of Orthodox 
ecumenical involvement shifted from the Russian Orthodox Church to the Patriarch- 
ate of Constantinople. 
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4.2.1. Consolidation and Expansion: From 1889 until after the First 
World War (1920) 


The time between the establishment of the Union of Utrecht and the 
end of the First World War is for the Union of Utrecht a time of con- 
solidation and expansion. Both ecclesially as well as politically, it was 
a turbulent time.* 

The 1889 Convention of Utrecht constituted an ecclesiological and 
dogmatic statement that described the main agreements between the 
churches involved, but did not resolve all differences, difficulties and 
misunderstandings between them.? A foundation had been laid, but 
there was no building yet. As Smit noted, the main issues at stake 
were the same as the ones at stake at the moment of the establishment 
of the Union of Utrecht: the relationship with Rome, the question 
of (the abolition of) compulsory clerical celibacy (and with that the 
authority of a national church to make decisions about church dis- 
cipline), the introduction of the vernacular, the role of synods,* and 
the relationship with the Anglicans.” This can be illustrated variously, 


* Rein claims the following: “Von 1890 bis 1920 ist die Geschichte der IBK eine 
Geschichte von Skandalen. (Kirchengemeinschaft II [see above, ch. 3, n. 90], p. 372). 
This statement must be softened considerably. Much rather a mutual influencing of 
the member churches took place, along with contacts with other Old Catholic bod- 
ies, most of which had a rather unfortunate ending (which is Rein's main drive). The 
turbulence arising from these new contacts is discussed below, 4.2.2. Other turbulence 
occurred at the level of the individual member churches of the Union of Utrecht and 
will only be considered here in as far as it had repercussions for the entire Union of 
Utrecht. 

5 See Smit, ‘Entwicklung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 96), 110, Schoon, Cleresie (see above, 
ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 680-1. 

The debate on the role of synods in the IBC also shows that having or not hav- 
ing synods does not always say much about the actual synodality of a church. When 
discussing the possibility (and urgency) of the consecration of a bishop (Kozlowski) 
for the Polish National Catholic Church in the USA at their meeting on November 9, 
1897, the episcopate of the Church of Utrecht argued that it would have to discuss this 
matter with its clergy first, whereas the Swiss Old Catholic Bishop Herzog argued that 
a decision about consecrating someone to the episcopate pertained only to bishops 
and could therefore be taken immediately without further consultation. Apart from 
this, however, the IBC also formulates its typical demands of signing the 1889 decla- 
ration and the self-obligation not to consecrate any other bishops without agreement 
(‘Zustimmung’) of the IBC vis-a-vis of Kozlowski. (Minutes in Episcopal Archives, 
Bern, IBC minutes folder, ad loc., 1-4, esp. 4). 

7 See Smit, Entwicklung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 96), 110, and idem, ‘Samen’ (see 
above, ch, 3, n. 98), 83-9. This observation also means that the question of the synod 
has more or less disappeared from the agenda of differences. 
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but for reasons of space, the examples that Smit offered will not be 
repeated here.* 

Von Arx’s view of things is representative for what happened in 
the first of the two main Old Catholic traditions uniting in 1889, the 
Dutch Old Catholic Church:? 


In den ersten Jahrzehnten des 20. Jh. kam es innerhalb der seit 1889 
grósser gewordenen Utrechter Union zu einer Angleichung der noch 
stark nachtridentinisch geprágten hollándischen Altkatholiken an die 
um 1871 entwickelte kirchliche Programmatik der deutschsprachigen 
Glaubensgenossen. Dieser Prozess zeigte sich etwa in der nunmehr 
muttersprachlichen Feier der Gottesdienste, der Einführung einer (frei- 
lich nur beratenden) Synode mit Laiendelegierten, der Aufhebung des 
Pflichtzólibats u.a.m. Wichtig in unserem Zusammenhang ist, dass die 
Kirche von Utrecht 1922 ihr auf das Jahr 1763 zurückgehendes Urteil 
über den schismatischen Status der orthodoxen Kirche zurücknahm und 
1925 die Authentizität der anglikanischen Weihen (welche die deutschen 
und schweizerischen Altkatholiken schon viel früher akzeptierten) aus- 
sprachen." 


At the same time, however, a similar process of implementation of Old 
Catholic principles as they had been developed at (for example) the 
first Old Catholics Congresses took place in the German and Swiss 
Old Catholic Churches. In this context, Reinkens in Germany, Herzog 
in Switzerland, and the Austrian Church leadership in its context were 
able to keep their churches in the catholic tradition and an ecclesial 
administration was built up." Thus, the time following 1889 was, for 
the initial members of the Union of Utrecht, in many ways a time of 
consolidation and of receiving the theology and ecclesiology to which 
they had committed themselves in 1889. 


4.2.2. New Members, Ecclesiological Consequences, and Ecumenism 


As the current study focuses on the development of the ecclesiological 
self-understanding of the Union of Utrecht and only to a lesser extent 


$ See Smit, ‘Entwicklung (see above, ch. 3, n. 96), 110-25, see also Van der Velde, 
‘Kerk (see above, ch. 3, n. 15), 61-71, and Marinus Kok, “Constitutions of Old Catho- 
lic Churches, in Old Catholics, ed. Huelin (see above, ch. 2, n. 114), 10-25, there 
14-7. 

2 See above, 3.1.1., for an outline of the Dutch Old Catholic tradition. 

10 See Von Arx, ‘Kirche’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 56). 

!! See Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 71-9 and 87-91. On the German 
Old Catholic Church, see Berlis, Frauen (see above, ch. 2, n. 101), pp. 86-232. 
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on that of its individual members, the discussion of the ecclesiologi- 
cal principles of the new members of the IBC/Union of Utrecht that 
joined this communion in this period can remain relatively brief. 
Another reason for this brevity is the observation that the ecclesiologi- 
cal insights contributed by these new members did not influence the 
development of Old Catholic mainstream theology and ecclesiology 
significantly.” Before turning to these various groups and churches, 
it should be noted that groups that never made it into (full) member 
churches of the Union of Utrecht have largely been excluded from this 
survey.” Furthermore, for practical reasons, all churches that became 
full members of the Union of Utrecht between 1889 and 1952 (or for 
that matter, 2000) are discussed here. 


12 See Von Arx, ‘Churches’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), 160-1: “The Old Catholic Churches 
of Slav origin have hardly participated in the formation of a distinct Old Catholic the- 
ology. In the PNCC (the numerically largest Church of the Union of Utrecht) there is 
a lively literary activity concerning the history of the ‘Polonia’ and the PNCC in North 
America (and Poland), occasionally the connection with the (European) Old Catholic 
in the Union of Utrecht, but virtually nothing like a theological exchange with West 
European Old Catholicism. This came conspicuously to the fore in the recent debate 
on the ordination of women to the priesthood: the hermeneutical and systematic con- 
siderations were implausible, if not incomprehensible to the representatives of the 
PNCC. For the Polish National Catholic tradition, Wysoczañski confirms the impres- 
sion that the main direction of theological exchange, if it takes place at all, is from the 
‘mainstream’ to the Polish Church (in his case in Poland). Similar judgments can be 
made for the other new members of the Union of Utrecht beyond the initial ones. See 
Wiktor Wysoczanski, Der Prozess der kanonischen Verselbstándigung der Polnisch- 
katholischen Kirche in Polen und ihre Stellung in der Utrechter Union,’ Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 93 (2003), 43-58, there 56-8. Without being able to discuss it at 
any length in this study, the impression conveyed by Von Arx is not only confirmed 
by the relative lack of theological studies emerging from the members of the Union 
of Utrecht other than the Swiss, German, and Dutch Old Catholic Churches, but also, 
generally speaking, by a lesser organizational stability; the study of the minutes of 
the IBC for the period between 1889-1974 shows this beyond doubt. The Austrian 
Church - subsequently the Austrian and Czechoslovakian Churches - as well as the 
Yugoslavian/Croatian Churches and the various smaller groups in France and Italy 
and to some extent also both Polish Churches seem to have had a nearly permanent 
problem with the internal organization of the church, ranging from finding suitable 
bishops, internal power struggles, to simple lack of funds, priests, and faithful. This 
applies virtually to the entire period 1889-1974. 

15 This applies mainly to various groups in Italy, France, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Slovakia. In ways similar to other groups discussed in this passage. Vis-a-vis these 
groups, the IBC generally made common decisions, underlining the principle that 
only a community that is a full church can have a bishop, while at the same time com- 
missioning one of its members to exercise jurisdiction over these groups. 
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The first church that merits attention here is the Old Catholic 
Church of Austria, which became a member of the IBC in 1890,'* and 
was therefore technically not one of the founding members.'* The main 
reason for this development was the problematic relationship of the 
Austrian Old Catholic Church with the state, which resulted in the 
impossibility of consecrating the then administrator of the Austrian 
Church, Czech, to the episcopate, and hence of his attending the meet- 
ing at Utrecht.** Austrian Old Catholic ecclesiology fits into the broader 
(liberal and historically oriented) theological tradition” that was also 
influential in the German (and Swiss) Old Catholic Church(es). In 
this context, the so-called Los-von-Rom-movement should be men- 
tioned also,'* which viewed a Rome-free national church as a means 
of furthering (German-speaking) nationalistic interests in Austria.” 
After joining the IBC in 1890,” the Austrian Old Catholic Church has 
in its ecclesiological development followed a course similar in par- 
ticular to that of the Old Catholic Church of Germany (also as far as 


See the minutes of the second IBC meeting of September 15, 1890 (Episcopal 
Archives, Bern, IBC minutes folder, ad loc., 1 and 5). Czech accepted the declara- 
tion of Utrecht and became a member of the IBC without being consecrated to the 
episcopate. 

5 See Von Arx, ‘Churches’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), 160. See for this and the fol- 
lowing also Halama, Altkatholiken (see above, ch. 3, n. 85), pp. 257-67. Rein, Kirch- 
engemeinschaft 1 (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 361-2 n. 29, notes that the Austrian Old 
Catholic Church could not be fully constituted by consecrating a bishop until 1920, 
when it was re-established as a Czechoslovakian and an Austrian Church after the 
demise of the Habsburg Empire. For this reason, the Austrian “Bistumsverweser” had 
the status of a guest member of the IBC, as he was not a bishop. 

6 See Von Arx, ‘Churches’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), 158. 

17 See for an outline: Christian Halama, Bemerkungen zur Identitát der Altkath- 
olischen Kirche Österreichs,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 93 (2003), 83-100; 
see also his more extensive treament in idem, Altkatholiken (see above, ch. 3, n. 85), 
esp. pp. 75-135. See further also: Von Arx, ‘Churches’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), 158. 

!8 See in general: Karl-Reinhart Trauner, Die Los-von-Rom-Bewegung. Gesell- 
schaftspolitische und kirchliche Strómung in der ausgehenden Habsburgermonarchie 
(Szentendre: Tillinger, 1999), passim, and esp. pp. 595-605 on Old Catholics and the 
movement, for which, see also Halama, Altkatholiken (see above, ch. 3, n. 85), pp. 
269-374. 

1 See Anton Nittel, Los von Prag und Rom (Warnsdorf: Abwehr, 1898), p. 40, 
Bilden wir uns eine romfreie Nationalkirche, die uns beides sichern helfen wird: 
die Unabhängigkeit von dem direkten Einfluß der Ultramontanen und den Schutz 
unserer Muttersprache. So stellt sich uns die deutsche Nationalkirche als Zufluchtsort 
fúr jene, welche sich und die Ihren aus der [...] ultramontanen Gefahr erretten wollen, 
aber auch als Gegengewicht gegen unsere nationalen Feinde.’ See Trauner, Bewegung 
(see above, ch. 4, n. 18), p. 595. 

2 See Halama, Altkatholiken (see above, ch. 3, n. 85), pp. 265-7. 
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ecclesiological nationalism is concerned), but without providing major 
impulses itself.” 

The Czechoslovakian Church, coming into existence after the First 
World War as a former part of the Austrian Church (that is, the Old 
Catholic Church in the Habsburg Empire), must also be counted 
among the churches with a (more) liberal profile, and fits into the 
national church movement of the 19th century. The troubled history of 
this church cannot be traced here fully. The current Czech Old Catho- 
lic Church is only in a qualified sense the continuation of the Church 
that came into existence after the First World War, as that church 
consisted predominantly of so-called Sudeten Germans, which were 
largely expelled from Czechoslovakia after the Second World War. The 
current Czech Old Catholic Church, however, has its origins mainly 
in a small group of Czech-speaking Old Catholics (mainly in Prague) 
that had been organized separately in the context of the Old Catholics’ 
Congress of 1897 (Vienna),” with a vision of a Czech (rather than a 
German-speaking Austrian) national church.” In general, the Czecho- 
slovakian (and subsequently Czech) Church has not had a strong voice 
in the IBC due to its internal and external struggles. A Slovakian Old 


*! To this should be added that the influential theologian Herwig Aldenhoven 
(December 7, 1933, Wien-October 29, 2002, Bern), who worked in Switzerland for 
most of his professional life (especially as professor at the Old Catholic Faculty of 
Theology at the University of Bern, 1971-2001), always remained an Austrian. See 
Ploeger, Celebrating (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), p. 215. 

2 See Von Arx, ‘Churches’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), 159, Wietse van der Velde, ‘De 
Unie van Utrecht van de Oud-Katholieke Kerken,’ in Berlis, Ouwens, Visser, Van 
der Velde, and Wirix-Speetjens, Kerk, 89-108, there 99-100, and as a contempo- 
rary witness: Adolf Küry, ‘Kirchliche Chronik,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
10 (1920), 130-43, there 137-43. See also: Halama, Altkatholiken (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 85), pp. 451-79: Adalbert Schindelaer became the first Bishop of the Old Catholic 
Church of Austria after the split, and Alois Paschek of the Old Catholic Church of 
Czechoslovakia. 

3 See Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), p. 32, and also Halama, Altkatho- 
liken (see above, ch. 3, n. 85), pp. 277-8. See esp. theses F and G of the 1897 Inter- 
national Old Catholics’ Congress in E. H. [Eduard Herzog], Bericht úber den vierten 
internationalen Alt-Katholiken-Kongress in Wien, 31. August bis 3. September 1897 
(Bern: Stämpfli, 1898), pp. 46-7. 

4 See Trauner, Bewegung (see above, ch. 4, n. 18), pp. 600-1, see on the context of 
this development: Martin Schulze Wessel, Die Konfessionalisierung der tschechischen 
Nation,’ Nation, ed. Haupt and Langewiesche (see above, ch. 3, n. 49), 135-49. It is 
probably fair to say that from the second World War until the election and consecra- 
tion, in 1997, of the current Bishop of the Czech Old Catholic Church, Dušan Hejbal, 
the church suffered from ongoing power struggles in a context that was not particu- 
larly friendly vis-a-vis churches either. 
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Catholic Church that was briefly affiliated with the IBC in the late 
1990s and early 2000s does not need to be discussed here, given its 
insignificance for the life of the Union of Utrecht.” 

A second group of churches, the third “family of churches” entering 
the Union of Utrecht through their bishops’ membership of the IBC, is 
that of the Polish National Churches, of which the US mother church 
has been a member since 1897/1907, and the daughter in Poland 
since 1951.” The ecclesiology of the mother church, originating in 
a desire to live an ecclesial life that integrated both catholicity and 
Polish ethnicity,” is characterized by balancing an ethnic emphasis 


3 See ‘Kirchliche Chronik, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 94 (2004), 140-4, 
there 142-3. 

25 In the early history of the PNCC various leaders and various groups arose; in 
1897 a first bishop, Kozlowski, was consecrated by IBC bishops; in 1907 the same hap- 
pened with Bishop Franciszek Hodur, who united various Polish National Catholic 
groups in the USA under his jurisdiction. See Internationale Altkatholische Bischofs- 
konferenz, ‘An die hochwiirdige Geistlichkeit und die Gláubigen der durch die 
Utrechter Konvention vom 24. September 1889 vereinigten katholischen Kirchen,’ 
Katholische Blätter 20 (1897), 395-7 and 404-5 (on the consecration of Kozlowski 
for the USA). 

” See Von Arx, ‘Churches’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), 159; Smit, ‘Herkünfte’ (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 15), 171-2. 

2% See the resolutions of the first two synods of the PNCC, as edited and trans- 
lated by: Theodore L. Zawistowski, The Polish National Catholic Church: Minutes 
of the First Eleven General Synods 1904-1963 [East European Monographs] (New 
York: Columbia University, 2002), pp. 17-48. On the origins, see Laurence J. Orzell, 
‘A Minority within a Minority: The Polish National Catholic Church, 1896-1907,’ 
Polish American Studies 36 (1979), 5-32, and idem, ‘Variations on an Old Catholic 
Theme: The Polish National Catholic Church,’ in Old Catholics, ed. Huelin (see above, 
ch. 2, n. 114), 40-61, there 41-4, esp. 41: “The period 1880-1914 witnessed a massive 
migration of Poles from their partitioned homeland to the United States. Adjustment 
to an alien social and economic environment proved difficult, and the frustration felt 
by these immigrants erupted in the religious arena. The American Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy, composed almost exclusively of bishops of Irish descent, permitted 
the establishment of Polish parishes but regarded these as a purely temporary phe- 
nomenon and favoured instead the ‘Americanization’ of the immigrants. The hier- 
archy’s generally negative attitude towards the Polish language and culture clashed 
with the views of those Poles who nurtured a strong sense of their ethnic identity. 
This philosophical conflict translated itself into calls on the part of some immigrant 
laity for a greater role in the administration of parish affairs. Moreover, these Poles 
called for the appointment of Polish bishops. Neither Rome nor the American hier- 
archy paid much attention to these demands, and open dissent - in the form of 
schism - became all but inevitable.’ See also the extensive documentation offered by 
Wiktor Wysoczanski, ‘Die Polnisch-katholische Kirche als Mitglied der Utrechter 
Union: Entstehung, Geschichte, Rechtslage,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 95 
(2005), 157-201, there 157-81. See also the earlier contribution by the same author: 
“Zur Geschichte der Polnischen Nationalen Katholischen Kirche in den USA und Polen 
in den Jahren 1920-1939, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 91 (2001), 177-95. On 
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with catholic identity.” This balancing takes place between Old Catho- 
lic principles as they are laid out in the Declaration of Utrecht and a 
commitment to ‘Polish’ catholicism.* In addition, Bishop Franciszek 
(Francis) Hodur,* one of the founding fathers of this church, rep- 
resented a radical ‘modernist’ theology that also became part of the 
identity of the PNCC,” even if it became much less important after his 


the question why the Polish ethnic group in the USA and not others moved to estab- 
lish an independent church, see the illuminating contribution of Barbara Strassberg, 
“Ihe Origins of the Polish National Catholic Church: The “Polish National” Factor 
Reconsidered, PNCC Studies 7 (1986), 25-38. On the social background in general, 
see Hieronim Kubiak, The Polish National Catholic Church in the United States of 
America from 1897 to 1980: Its Social Conditioning and Social Function (Cracow: 
Jagiellonian University, 1982). 

2 See Orzell, ‘Variations’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 28), 57. 

30 See ibid., 58, rightly describing the history and identity of the PNCC as a series of 
paradoxes. See for the (in substance still valid) official ecclesiological self-understand- 
ing of the PNCC: Joseph W. Wieczerzak, ed. and trans., ‘“Purpose and Principles” of 
the Polish National Catholic Church in America: The Preamble to the First Constitu- 
tion, PNCC Studies 9 (1989), 79-86. 

31 Franciszek (Francis) Hodur (April 1, 1866, Zarki, Poland - February 15, 1953, 
Scranton, PA), Prime Bishop of the PNCC from 1907-1953. See in general James A. 
Pula, “Hodur, Francis (1866-1953), in The Encyclopedia of American Catholic His- 
tory, ed. Michael Glazier and Thomas J. Shelley (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1997), 
649-50. 

32 See the overviews provided by Warren C. Platt, “The Polish National Catho- 
lic Church: An Inquiry into Its Origins, Church History 46 (1977), 474-89, there 
esp. 485-8, Theodore Andrews, The Polish National Catholic Church in America and 
Poland (London: SPCK, 1953), pp. 39-55. The main doctrinal statements of from the 
era of Hodur are: Francis Hodur, Jedenascie Wielkich Zasad (= Eleven Great Principles; 
Scranton: Drukiem Polsko-Narodowej Spółki Wydawniczej, 1923), PNCC, Konstytuta 
u Ustawy (= Constitution of the PNCC; Scranton: Drukiem Polsko-Narodowej Spółki 
Wydawniczej, 1935). Hodur's doctrinal development came much later than the estab- 
lishment of the PNCC, which was, in the end, more a matter of ecclesial policy than 
of doctrine (see Platt, o.c., 485). However, Hodur's doctrinal statements stand out 
because of their low Christology focusing on Jesus as teacher of values, an emphasis 
on the invisible church, a practically Universalist position on the validity of other 
religions, the conflation of Baptism and Confirmation into one Sacrament and the 
addition of the Word as a further sacrament (the number thus remained seven), an 
emphasis on the character of the Eucharist as spiritual food, rather than sacrifice, a 
view of the afterlife based on one's earthly merits, and a soteriology that underlined 
the salvation of all; furthermore, the doctrine of original sin virtually disappeared from 
the scene. Platt notes rightly that ‘In summary, the doctrines of the Polish National 
Catholic Church as enunciated by Bishop Hodur reflected many aspects of American 
religious and social thinking of the time: the dignity of man, the emphasis on progress 
and man's capability of attaining his goals, the worthiness of all religions, the utility 
of religion for social control and the forming of right customs, and the distaste for 
pessimistic views of man and their accompanying religious imagery of original sin, 
depravity, judgment, and propitiatory sacrifice.’ 
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death.” With the nationalistic,** ethnic/cultural,* “Old Catholic’ and 
more radical tendencies,” ingredients also present in (Western-)Euro- 
pean Old Catholicism in one way or the other are there in the PNCC 
too, albeit in a different mixture. In general, however, it is fair to state 
that ‘mainstream’ Old Catholic theology as it developed in Western 
Europe influenced the PNCC and especially its daughter church the 
PCC (see below) more than the latter’s principles influenced other 
Churches of the Union of Utrecht in return.” This state of affairs also 
offers a (partial) explanation as to why the PNCC eventually ceased 
to be a member of the Union of Utrecht in 2003. The direct catalyst 
for this development was the failure of the Union of Utrecht to find 
a common stance on the question of the ordination of women to the 
apostolic ministry.” 

The Polish Church in Poland has to be touched upon briefly here 
as well, especially with respect to the work of Wysoczañski.* Founded 
as a missionary diocese of the PNCC in 1922, the Polish Catholic 
Church in Poland (PCC) developed into an autonomous church in 


33 See Orzell, ‘Variations’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 28), 47-50. 

* In terms of retaining Polish cultural identity. Edward Batakier, ‘Polish Sources of 
the Ideology of the National Church organized by Bishop Franciszek Hodur, Inter- 
nationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 76 (1986), 96-108, gives an overview of the desire for 
a national church in Polish church history, but the author does not demonstrate that 
this tradition influenced Hodur directly. He mainly notes similarities. One thing that 
should be explained is how one can found a national church abroad if one's ideal is 
to have a church that is organized on a territorial principle. Balakier’s suggestions 
do not seem to have been received by other authors writing on the Polish National 
Catholic tradition. 

* It must be added, however, that the PNCC’s ethnic identity did also include 
outreach to other, mainly Slavic, ethnic groups, see for an overview: Joseph W. Wiec- 
zerzak, “The Multi-Ethnic Activities Of An Ethnic Church: Outreaches Of The Polish 
National Catholic Church During The Hodur Era,’ PNCC Studies 2 (1983), 1-30. See 
for the definition of ethnic nationalism used in this study above, 2.1.2. 

36 Hodur was, not unlike Gregorio Aglipay (see esp. 3.3.3.), a left-leaning national- 
ist. See Joseph W. Wieczerzak, “Bishop Francis Hodur’s December 4, 1905 Address: A 
Translation of a Translation,’ PNCC Studies 4 (1983), 46-52 (a speech on behalf of the 
Polish revolutionary movement), and idem, ‘Bishop Francis Hodur and the Socialist: 
Associations and Disassociations,’ Polish American Studies 40 (1983), 3-35. 

7 See from a Polish perspective Wysoczanski, ‘Prozess’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 12), 
56-8, who considers this to be the case especially (if not only) for the Polish Catholic 
Church (in Poland) from 1970 onwards. 

38 See below, 6.3.8. 

% See Wysoczanski, ‘Mitglied’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 28). See also Orzell, ‘Variations’ 
(see above, ch. 4, n. 28), 50-3. Wysoczanski (March 24, 1939, Wysocko Wyzne, then 
Poland, now Ukraine -) is the leading theologian and bishop (consecrated in 1983, 
elected as presiding bishop of his church in 1995) of the Polish Catholic Church. 
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the course of the 20th century (1951),* separated for many years from 
other Old Catholic Churches through the Iron Curtain.* During its 
history, this church went through a process of considerable ecclesio- 
logical reorientation vis-a-vis the Union of Utrecht. It moved from a 
position in which the church’s membership of the IBC was seen as just 
an expression of friendship, while having a mission of its own that was 
completely different from that of Old Catholicism,” to a much more 
integrated understanding of Old Catholic identity, probably at the cost 
of a more ethnic and nationalistic position.* 

A further Polish group, this time one that emerged in Poland itself, 
is that of the Mariavites, who can only be mentioned briefly here, as 
their importance for the development of Old Catholic theology and 
ecclesiology is limited.“ The church came into existence in the context 
of a Marian revival based on the visions of Francisca Maria Kozlowska 
(1862-1921) around whom a community grew from 1893 onwards. 
Condemned by Rome in 1904 and excommunicated in 1906, the 
group around Kozlowska became a member of the Union of Utrecht 
in 1909,* but was removed from it again in 1924 because of views on 


1% See on this: Wysoczanski, ‘Prozess’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 12), esp. 43-7. 

11 See Fred Smit, ‘Bisschop Dr. Leon Grochowski's beleid om de Kerken van Polen 
en de USA in de Unie van Utrecht te laten functioneren in moeilijke tijden,’ in idem, 
Batavia (see above, ch. 3, n. 15), 131-44. See on the Polish National Catholic Church 
under Nazi occupation, Wiktor Wysoczanski [sic], “The Policies of the Hitlerian Occu- 
pier Towards The Polish National Catholic Church and Religious Denominations In 
Poland, 1939-1945,’ PNCC Studies 2 (1981), 42-61. 

2 See Wysoczanski, ‘Prozess’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 12), 47-52, quoting a statement 
by the administrator of the diocese in Poland of 1932: ‘(...) Ich erkläre, dass wir die 
Altkatholische Kirche sehr schátzen, wie úbrigens jede andere christliche Konfes- 
sion, aber mit der Altkatholischen Kirche verbindet und hinsichtlich des Arbeitspro- 
gramms, der patriotischen, nationalen Ideale, sowie der Anschauungen der Polenfrage 
úberhaupt nichts; auch haben wir auf polnischem Gebiet keinerlei Zusammenarbeit, 
in keinerlei Form, mit der Altkatholischen Kirche, denn die Altkatholische Kirche 
befindet sich in Polen unter der Jurisdiktion der deutschen Bischöfe - Die Polnische 
Nationale Katholische Kirche hat eine andere, vollkommen unterschiedlichen Mission 
in Polen; unsere Aufgaben sind grósser. Die Ideale der Polnischen Nationalen Kath- 
olischen Kirche entwickelten sich máchtiger und eilten der Altkatholischen Kirche in 
der Entwicklung voraus.’ 

2 See Wysoczañski, ‘Prozess’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 12), 56-8, and idem, ‘Entstehung’ 
(see above, ch. 4, n. 28), 182-201. See also: Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft II (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 449-53. 

$4 See in general: Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft II (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 438-48, 
see also Jerzy Peterkiewicz, The Third Adam (London: Oxford University Press, 
1975). 

3 See the IBC minutes of September 6, 1909 (Episcopal Archives, Bern, IBC min- 
utes folder, ad loc., 1-2): the Russian Orthodox lay theologian Nikolai Aleksandrovich 
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the part of the then leader of the church, Johannes Kowalski, that were 
not seen to be in agreement with the faith of the early church.* Fol- 
lowing Kowalski’s removal from office in 1935 and an internal schism, 
after which a majority of the Mariavites returned to their formerly 
held faith, formal rapprochement between the (other) Old Catholics 
and Mariavites took place again from the 1970s onwards,” resulting, 


Kireev (following the spelling of the IBC minutes here), who was present at the meet- 
ing, introduced three Mariavite priests (Kowalski, Prochniewski, and Gloebiowski), 
who gave a more than acceptable testimony to the (Old) Catholicity of their church: 
they remained faithful to the faith of the early church, they never separated from the 
Catholic Church, they had a synod, they had a celibate priesthood, and in order to 
fully become a church, they now wanted a bishop; of course, they were most willing 
to sign the 1889 Convention. 

16 See IBC minutes of September 15, 1924, Episcopal Archives, Bern, IBC minutes 
folder, ad loc., 2-3; the reasons for the exclusion of the Mariavites from the IBC were: 
their teaching on the non-validity of sacraments administered by unworthy priests, 
their practice and doctrine of mystical marriages, and the doctrinal status of the 
revelations of Kowalska. 

* One may note at this point as well that the minutes of the IBC also record a his- 
tory of constant tension and (incidental) rapprochement between the Polish National 
Catholic Church (both in the USA and in Poland) and the Mariavites. From 1922 
onwards, when the PNCC began its own jurisdiction in Poland, for two years, two 
Old Catholic jurisdictions existed in Poland, which were both part of the Union of 
Utrecht. This is of some ecclesiological importance. The full history of the relationship 
between the Mariavites and the Polish National Catholic Church in Poland cannot 
be outlined in full here. Some examples include the following. At the IBC meeting of 
April 29, 1920, one of the reasons that Hodur, the then leading bishop of the PNCC, 
wanted to start a new (and parallel) Old Catholic jurisdiction in Poland seemed to 
be the (in his view) questionable character of the Mariavites. At this point, the IBC 
itself did not react to these statements directly, but worried about the Mariavite teach- 
ing of universal redemption (see IBC minutes of April 29, 1920, Episcopal Archives, 
Bern, IBC minutes folder, ad loc., 2). At its next meeting, the IBC expressed its desire 
that there should be only one Old Catholic Church in Poland, but did not deny the 
legitimacy of the new Polish Catholic jurisdiction in Poland, nor the possibility of its 
bishop’s membership of the IBC; the PNCC agreed to operate only in those areas of 
Poland where the Mariavites could not (see the IBC minutes of May 1, 1923, Epis- 
copal Archives, Bern, ad loc., 1-2). After the Mariavites had been excluded from the 
IBC, the former’s relationship with the Polish Catholic Church in Poland showed 
many different facets. In 1953, for example, the IBC discussed the fact that the new 
Polish Catholic bishops in Poland had been consecrated by Mariavite bishops (see 
IBC minutes of September 3, 1953, Episcopal Archives, Bern, IBC minutes folder, 
ad loc., 1-2). The situation soon became even more complicated because of the strained 
relationship between the PNCC in the USA and the PCC in Poland. At its meeting 
in 1957, the IBC had to discuss not only a request from the Mariavites under the 
leadership of Bishop Feldman to be readmitted into the IBC, but also the fact that the 
PNCC questioned the PCC’s membership of the IBC, arguing that the PCC was only 
a member through the PNCC. Now that the PCC had become autonomous (1951), it 
forfeited its IBC membership. In line with its policy to have only one national church 
per nation, the IBC requested at its 1957 meeting not only that the PCC and PNCC 
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amongst other things, in the participation of the then (Arch)Bishops 
Van Kleef (Haarlem)* and Marinus Kok (Utrecht)* in the consecra- 
tion of a new Mariavite bishop, Stanislaw Kowalski, in 1972. In 1985, 
the IBC decided to leave its members free to (re)establish communion 
with the Mariavites. Until now, only the Dutch Old Catholic Church 
has made use of this option.” 

An Old Catholic Church also emerged in Yugoslavia, and later 
continued mainly, but not only, in Croatia.” Under the leadership 
of Bishop Marko Kalogjera,” it was recognized by the IBC in 1923- 
1924, and has been, in some form, part of the Union of Utrecht ever 
since; but as this church only played a marginal role in the Union of 
Utrecht,” it suffices to note here that its origins were similar to those 


regularize their relationship (if necessary with a separate request for IBC member- 
ship from the PCC), but also that the Mariavites clarify their doctrinal stance, do not 
consecrate any further bishops, and enter into a formal agreement with the PCC (see 
IBC minutes of September 20-1, 1957, Episcopal Archives, Bern, ad loc., 3-5). At the 
IBC meeting of 1961, the PCC reports that conversations with the Mariavites were 
unsuccessful (see IBC minutes of September 22-3, 1961, Episcopal Archives, Bern, 
IBC minutes folder, ad loc., 2). At the same time, internal power struggles in the PCC 
make the situation less than perspicuous. When contacts become more intense in the 
early 1970s, especially due to the journey of two bishops of the Dutch Old Catholic 
Church to Poland in 1972, doubts remained about the doctrinal orthodoxy of the 
Mariavites, and the problem of having two national churches in one nation remained 
as large as it was before. 

1% Gerardus Anselmus van Kleef (July 19, 1922, Messkirch-September 26, 1995, 
Huis ter Heide), following studies at the Old Catholic Seminary in Amersfoort, he was 
ordained to the diaconate and priesthood in 1945; after pastorates in Leiden, Gouda 
and Rotterdam, he was Bishop of Haarlem from 1967-1987. 

* Marinus Kok (February 8, 1916, Leiden-July 31, 1999, Utrecht), following stud- 
ies at the Old Catholic Seminary in Amersfoort, and ordination to the diaconate 
and priesthood in 1941, was a parish priest in Arnhem, Amersfoort and The Hague, 
while also serving on the faculty of the Old Catholic Seminary in Amersfoort; he was 
elected as Archbishop-coadjutor in 1969, and became Archbishop of Utrecht in 1970; 
he retired in 1981. 

% See Van der Velde, Unie (see above, ch. 4, n. 22), 106-7. 

>! On the Croatian context, see Klaus Buchenau, ‘Katholizismus und Jugoslawis- 
mus. Zur Nationalisierung der Religion bei den Kroaten, 1918-1945, in Religion, ed. 
Geyer and Lehmann (see above, ch. 3, n. 46), 225-54. 

52 Marko Kalogjera (September 20, 1877, Blat-December 15, 1956, Zagreb), Bishop 
of the Old Catholic of Croatia 1924-1956, since 1934 out of communion with the 
Union of Utrecht. 

5 The Croatian Old Catholic Church never produced a substantial theological out- 
put; it must be maintained, however, that after the removal of Kalogjera from the 
Union of Utrecht (1934) Old Catholics in Yugoslavia - in Croatia, but also in Serbia 
and in Slovenia - were a constant item on the agenda of the IBC, at least until 1974 
(see the IBC minutes of this period, Episcopal Archives, Berne, IBC minutes folder). 
The IBC does not only discuss which of the parties in Croatia is to be regarded as their 
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of the Polish Churches, combining (emancipatory ethnic) national- 
ism and catholicism - albeit that this Croatian nationalism was not 
developed in a colonial context and was characterized by a conflict 
with Italian cultural, political, and ecclesial influence in Croatia, which 
also results from factual Italian rule over parts of Croatia; at the same 
time - and for analogous reasons - Croatian Old Catholicism resisted 
German (that is, German-speaking Austrian) influence.” 

In the 20 years after the meeting in Utrecht, contacts with various 
other independent catholic groups played a role too, many of which 
had an unsuccessful ending.* The most notorious of these was the 
“Mathew affair,’ leading to a considerable setback in the relationship 
with the Church of England.” After reviewing these various develop- 
ments, Smit observes that all these experiences had made the bishops 
of the IBC cautious, which in his opinion was a reason for the failure 
of contacts with groups in Sri Lanka (then Ceylon), the Philippines 
(the IFI), Mexico, Hungary and other countries to develop into rela- 
tionships of full communion.” Whereas the relationship between the 
Union of Utrecht and the IFI does not seem to have failed due to 
excessive hesitance on the part of the Old Catholic bishops, but rather 
due to real doctrinal differences,” it certainly seems that the IBC has 


primary partner, but it is also concerned not to have multiple Old Catholic Churches 
in one country. With regard to the latter, the Croatian/Yugoslavian Old Catholic 
Church has certainly contributed to the articulation of this principle of Old Catholic 
ecclesiology. 

> See Smit, ‘Herkiinfte’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 15), 172-3. See on the Croatian Church 
more extensively: Stanko Markovic, Die Altkatholische Kirche in Jugoslawien Eine 
geschichtliche Darstellung aufgrund der altkatholischen Literatur in serbokroatischer 
und deutscher Sprache. (Thesis, University of Bern, 2001), for the relationship with the 
Union of Utrecht, see esp. pp. 83-9, for elements of Croatian Old Catholic national- 
ism, see pp. 12-29. 

5 See the overviews in Smit, Entwicklung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 96), 116-25, and 
Moss, Movement (see above, ch. 3, n. 15), pp. 297-311. See Schoon, Cleresie (see 
above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 681-708. 

°° On which, see Christoph Schuler, The Mathew Affair: the Failure to Establish 
an Old Catholic Church in England in the Context of Anglican Old Catholic Rela- 
tions between 1902 and 1925 [Publicatieserie Stichting Oud-Katholiek Seminarie 77] 
(Amersfoort: Centraal Oud-Katholiek Boekhuis, 1997), see also Smit, ‘Entwicklung’ 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 96), 131-4. Arnold Harris Mathew (1852-1919), a former Roman 
Catholic priest, had been consecrated to the episcopate by (Dutch and German) Old 
Catholic bishops as a bishop for the (supposedly emerging) Old Catholic Church in 
England in 1908 , but steered an independent course shortly afterwards, for example 
by consecrating bishops without the agreement of the IBC. 

7 See Smit, ‘Entwicklung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 96), 135. 

% See e.g. De Boer and Smit, ‘Beziehungen’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 6). 
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become more cautious in the course of its existence. This might also 
be a reason for the fact that Old Catholicism has remained a phenom- 
enon of the “global North.” 

The relationships with all these churches mentioned above, whether 
or not they became members of the Union of Utrecht, required a 
number of decisions on the part of the IBC and are therefore of sig- 
nificance for the purposes of this study. In its initial meeting, namely, 
the IBC declared that it would decide as a body about relationships of 
its member churches with other churches, as such relationships would 
have consequences for all. The immediate background of this decision 
was the - for the Dutch Old Catholics - problematic relationship of 
the Swiss and German Churches with Anglican Churches.® In fact, 
at the second IBC meeting in 1890, the IBC exercised considerable 
self-restraint with regard to the Anglicans.* As a result of the IBC's 
decision to act as a body whenever the Old Catholic Churches of the 
Union of Utrecht were confronted with questions pertaining to rela- 
tionships with other churches was that relationships with various can- 
didate members and possible ecumenical partners figured prominently 
on the agenda of the IBC, as they required formal decisions.” What 


% See for a critique of this ‘local’ character of the Union of Utrecht, Segbers, 
““Quelle”” (see above, ch. 2, n. 136). 

6 See Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 27n11, and [Stalder], ‘Protokoll’ 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 143), 101. 

6 According to the minutes of the second meeting of the IBC of September 15, 
1890 and an accompanying letter of Bishop Reinkens (Germany) to Bishop Heykamp 
(Deventer, NL), the IBC decided the following about its relationship with the Angli- 
cans: “Es wird beschlossen: 1. eine Erklärung darüber, daß eine formelle Interkom- 
munion der alt-katholischen Kirchen mit der anglikanischen Kirche als Kirche nicht 
möglich ist, solange die letztere die 39 Artikel überhaupt als ein formales Fundament 
hat, welche theilweise im Wiederspruche stehen mit dem katholischen Glauben. 2. 
Die holländischen Bischöfe werden eine Erklärung ihrer Kirche darüber herbeiführen, 
daf die anglikanische Kirche einen auf apostolischer Succession beruhenden Episko- 
pat hat. 3. Wir geben zu, dass im Bedirfnisfalle der einzelne Anglikaner in altkath- 
olischen Kirchen zu den Sakramenten gelassen werden kann. 4. Die genaue Fassung 
der zu veróffentlichen Beschliisse wird schriftlicher Vereinbarung vorbehalten. 5. Die 
Redaction hat die in der Discussion vorgekommenen Gesichtspunkte und das vor- 
liegende Material zu berücksichtigen. Angenommen Bonn 15. September 1890/Gez. 
Joh. Heykamp; C. J. Rinkel; C. Diependaal, Reinkens, E. Herzog.” (Episcopal Archives, 
Bern, IBC minutes folder, ad loc., 1-3, 6) The immediate context for this decision as 
well as a formal declaration of the IBC on the subject were not only the ties of the 
German and Swiss Old Catholic Churches with Anglicans, but also the positive state- 
ments on the Old Catholics by the 1888 Lambeth Conference. 

62 For a list of these decisions, see Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 
25-6 n. 10. 
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this body of decisions means in terms of a shared Old Catholic ecclesi- 
ology will become clear in discussion of the second part (1920-c.1952) 
of the period considered here (1889-c.1952). 

After the Bonn Conferences on Church Union (1874-1875) and in 
the context of Orthodox participation at Old Catholics’ Congresses, 
the Old Catholic Churches united in the Union of Utrecht also enter- 
tained contacts with the Orthodox Churches. A first formal Orthodox - 
Old Catholic dialogue - contacts with Anglicans had a more informal 
character in this period - took place between the St. Petersburg and 
Rotterdam Commissions in the period from 1894 until 1913. The for- 
mer, Orthodox, commission had been instituted by the Holy Synod of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, the latter, Old Catholic, commission 
by the IBC.* The formal character of this commitment to dialogue is 
already significant in itself. The themes discussed by the two commis- 
sions by means of exchanging papers are not primarily concerned with 
ecclesiology, however. Much attention was given to the question of the 
filioque, the doctrine of the Eucharist and the validity of Old Catholic 
orders. It is interesting that the discussion of the question of the filio- 
que focused strongly on the faith of the early church, especially in its 
relationship to particular traditions, and the question of Old Catholic 
orders focused strongly on the faith and order of early church as a 
norm for evaluating the validity of orders.* However, the First World 
War disrupted this initial dialogue and one had to wait until after this 
war for a renewal of contacts.” 


6 See Von Arx, ‘Einführung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 14. See for the decision to 
institute the Rotterdam commission the minutes of the IBC meeting of August 27, 
1894 (Episcopal Archives, Berne, IBC minutes folder, ad loc., 1-2). 

6 The first statements of the Old Catholic commission were published in the Revue 
Internationale de Theologie 5 (1897), 1-7, and 7 (1899), 1-11, see further: Urs Küry, 
Die letzte Antwort der orthodoxen Petersburger Kommission an die altkatholische 
Rotterdamer Kommission, überreicht am 10. September 1913 am IX. Internationalen 
Altkatholiken-Kongress in Köln, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 58 (1968), 29-47, 
and Harald Rein, Das zweite Gutachten der Petersburger Kommission von 1897. Erst- 
mals in deutscher Sprache herausgegeben und in seinem Gesamtkontext erläutert,’ 
Orthodoxes Forum 8 (1994), 49-61, for the context, see further: Von Arx, ‘Einführung’ 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 14-5, and Christian Oeyen, “Chronologisch-bibliographische 
Ubersicht der Unionsverhandlungen zwischen der orthodoxen Kirche des Ostens und 
der altkatholischen Kirche,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 57 (1967), 29-51. 

6 See Von Arx, ‘Einführung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 14-5. 
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In this context, it should be noted that one consequence of the deal- 
ings of the IBC with various so-called episcopi vagantes, who claimed 
to be Old Catholic bishops, as well as with others who claimed Old 
Catholic credentials (and often desired episcopal consecration and/or 
membership of the Union of Utrecht), was that the IBC needed to 


% This admittedly pejorative term describes bishops ‘who have been consecrated 
as Christian bishops outside the structures and canon law of the established churches 
and are in communion with no generally recognized see; also included are those who 
have in communion with them a group so small that it appears to exist solely for the 
alleged bishop’s sake.’ (Definition taken from: ‘Episcopi Vagantes, in F. L. Cross and 
E. A. Livingstone, ed., Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church [3rd ed.; Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2005], p. 555). 

% See Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 96-98. It would be fair to note, 
however, that many of these bishops started out as (possible) partners for the Old 
Catholics, especially in Italy, the USA, and France, see e.g. the remarks on Di Campello 
(Italy), Vilatte (USA), and Loyson (France) in the IBC minutes of the meeting of 1890 
(Episcopal Archives, Berne, IBC minutes folder, ad loc., 4-5); Loyson was a source 
of concern, as the Dutch did not want to have anything to do with him and others 
could not. The case of Di Campello is also of interest. In 1892, for example, there was 
substantial discussion within the IBC about Herzog’s consecration of a church and 
ordination of a priest for the Italian Old Catholics around Di Campello, whom the 
Church of Utrecht thought to be too protestant; at the same meeting Herzog reported 
that he had found a suitable priest for the ‘Old Catholic’ faithful in the Dauphiné 
and was willing to consecrate him to the episcopate, pending the approval of the 
IBC. (IBC meeting of May 12, 1892, Episcopal Archives, Bern, IBC meetings folder, 
ad loc.). The discussion about Di Campello continued at the 1894 (August 27) meeting 
of the IBC (see the respective minutes, Episcopal Archives, Bern, IBC minutes folder, 
ad loc., 3-4), where it was also mentioned that the Archbishop of Dublin (William 
Conyngham, Baron Plunket) was to consecrate bishops for the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Churches that had been in contact with Old Catholics; Di Campello, however, 
had been elected by his church in the mean time and asked Herzog for consecration. 
Herzog’s response is interesting: he took the matter to the IBC as something of com- 
mon concern, after having asked Di Campello questions about: 1. the faith and liturgy 
of his church, 2. its financial situation, 3. his willingness to promise not to consecrate 
further bishops without the agreement (‘Zustimmung’) of the IBC. Further groups 
and persons discussed at IBC meetings between 1889 and 1914 include the following. 
In 1902, Stephan Silva, the secretary of the ‘independent catholic mission in Colombo’ 
wished to be received into the jurisdiction of the IBC (see IBC minutes of August 5, 
1902 - Episcopal Archives, Bern, IBC minutes folder, ad loc., 1-2); in 1904, Aglipay 
is mentioned for the first time, see IBC minutes of September 1, 1904 - Episcopal 
Archives, Bern, IBC minutes folder, ad loc., 2; see for this correspondence: De Boer 
and Smit, ‘Beziehungen’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 6). In 1907, a Fr. Tavel from France intro- 
duced himself and his ecclesial organization, announced the impending election of a 
bishop for this group and asked for financial help; the IBC replied to him by request- 
ing more information about his church, see IBC minutes of September 2, 1907 - 
Episcopal Archives, Bern, IBC minutes folder, ad loc. 2. In 1909, the IBC discussed 
a request of a V. Herford to be received into the IBC; Herford had been ordained 
priest and consecrated bishop by a Bishop Basilius of Ceylon; the IBC was uncer- 
tain about Herford's credentials and, more significantly, stated a further reason for 
rejecting his request: only one bishop is currently needed for England (i.e. Mathew). At 
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clarify its view of episcopacy. In fact, the IBC denied the claims of 
these men to be catholic bishops or to be suitable candidates for this 
office on a number of grounds. Two of these grounds are of eccle- 
siological significance.* The first ground is the principle that bishops 
have to be bishops of a church in order to be truly bishops.* The 
second reason mentioned by the IBC that is of relevance here is that 
bishops of the IBC should act in accordance with the IBC as far as 
the consecration of further bishops and contacts with other churches 
are concerned - communion comes with consequences, specifi- 
cally in the form of voluntary mutual self-obligations of the bishops 
vis-a-vis each other;” bishops who did not live up to this ceased to be 


the same meeting, Herzog mentioned Waldensians of an Old Catholic persuasion who 
were invited to the upcoming International Old Catholics’ Congress (see IBC min- 
utes of September 6, 1909, Episcopal Archives, Bern, IBC minutes folder, ad loc., 2). 
At the 1913 meeting of the IBC - the same meeting at which the ties of the IBC 
with Mathew were formally severed - a request from an otherwise unidentified Rev. 
Bollmann from London to be received into the IBC’s jurisdiction was rejected on the 
grounds that this was ecclesiologically impossible: one can only be received into the 
clergy of a bishop and, given the absence of Old Catholic bishops in England, this was 
not an option (see IBC minutes of September 11, 1913, Episcopal Archives, Bern, IBC 
minutes folder, ad loc., 5). 

® On the development of the Old Catholic position, see Schuler, Mathew (see 
above, ch. 4, n. 56), p. 43. 

® See the statement of this conviction in the publication of the IBC’s decision to 
abandon communion with Mathew, in Kopp and Kiiry, ‘Bericht’ (s. above, ch. 2, 
n. 109), 567. See also Schuler, Mathew (see above, ch. 4, n. 56), pp. 31-5. Similarly: 
“Kundgebung der am 28. und 29. April 1920 zu Utrecht versammelten altkatholischen 
Bischófe, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 10 (1920), 89-96, 94-6. See also on vari- 
ous episcopi vagantes: Organisations-Komitee (des 6. Internationalen Altkatholiken- 
kongresses), Bericht tiber den 6. Internationalen Altkatholikenkongress 1904 in Olten. 
Zusammengestellt von den Sekretdren des Organisations-Komitees und des Kongresses 
herausgegeben vom Organisations-Komitee (Aarau: Wirz, 1905), p. 125: the orders of 
episcopi vagantes in general, and specifically those of Vilatte, Donkin, Kaminski, Mira- 
glia, and of all those consecrated by them, are not recognized, and all connections with 
these persons are formally denied. In this context, the request for the consecration of a 
second bishop for the PNCC is also of importance; such a request was discussed at the 
1904 IBC meeting already. The IBC had three conditions for such a consecration to go 
ahead: a real need for a second bishop, his election by the church, and documentation 
of the candidate of the ordination to the priesthood (see IBC minutes of September 1, 
1904, Episcopal Archives, Bern, IBC minutes folder, ad loc., 1-2). These three condi- 
tions, most of the time expanded by signing the Convention of Utrecht and pledging 
not to consecrate any further bishops without the consent of the IBC, are the standard 
demands of the IBC in the case of a consecration of a bishop for a new church or dio- 
cese. The minutes of the IBC from 1889-1974 show a practically constant line in this 
respect — that it was sometimes assumed that these conditions were fulfilled without 
this being the case is illustrated by the case of Mathew. 

7% See Von Arx, ‘Identity’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 86), 10-1. 
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members of the IBC. Such considerations also played a role in the 
cases of the Mariavites, who were seen to deviate from the faith of 
the early church, and of Kalogjera,”' who was seen to deviate from its 
discipline; all this shows how ecclesiological principles are specified 
in their application. In fact, one may argue that for the development 
of Old Catholic self-understanding the same process would take place 
through the IBC’s involvement in the ecumenical movement, which 
led to various formulations of Old Catholic theology: the practice of 
(ecumenical) dialogue shows what faithfulness to the early church 
means for Old Catholics.” 

Finally, it should be noted here that the Old Catholic Churches of the 
Union of Utrecht responded very positively to the broader ecumeni- 
cal movement as it began to emerge in the years just prior to the First 
World War and immediately afterwards. This is well in line with the 
ecumenical self-obligation in the 1889 Convention of Utrecht.” Repre- 
sentative Old Catholic statements were made, especially in the context 
of the Faith and Order side of the ecumenical movement.”* Accord- 
ingly, the invitation of the ECUSA to a large number of churches to 
enter into a process of dialogue about Faith and Order (1910)” was 
accepted by the IBC at a meeting during the 1913 Old Catholics’ 
Congress in Cologne, though the First World War prevented further 


71 On its meeting of March 14, 1933, the IBC drafted a letter to Bishop Kalogjera, 
asking him to step down; this constituted an extraordinary intervention by the IBC in 
the affairs of one of its member churches (see the minutes of that meeting in Episcopal 
Archives, Bern, IBC minutes folder, ad loc., 1-2). 

” See in this respect also two discussions at the IBC meeting of September 11, 1913: 
there is internal American Polish National Catholic discussion about whether or not 
Hodur had consecrated additional bishops - leading to the conclusion that, even if the 
IBC has no right to interfere with the internal affairs of any member church, Hodur 
should have consulted the IBC in this (rather unclear) case; there is also a discussion 
about Hodur’s (rather modernist) confession of faith, which, eventually, is seen as an 
acceptable personal expression of his faith, but not as the formal confession of faith 
of his church. (See IBC minutes of September 11, 1913, Episcopal Archives, Bern, IBC 
minutes folder, ad loc., 1-4). 

73 See above, 3.2.2.-3.2.3. In this context, the IBC’s rebuke of the PNCC for polemi- 
cizing against protestant churches at its 1902 meeting should also be considered (see 
IBC minutes of August 5, 1902, 1 - Episcopal Archives, Bern, folder IBC minutes, 
ad loc., 1). 

™ For an overview, see Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft 1 (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), 
pp. 179-204, with a focus on Faith and Order. See also Werner Küppers, ‘Katholizitat 
und Okumene. Der altkatholische Weg im Bezugsfeld der Bewegung fiir Glauben und 
Kirchenverfassung,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 69 (1979), 1-35, esp. 1-23. 

73 For a brief history of Faith and Order, see Günther Gassmann, “Faith and Order,’ 
in Dictionary, ed. Lossky et al. (see above, ch. 2, n. 58), 461-3, and the literature 
referred to there. 
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action.” Further ecumenical developments will therefore have to be 
discussed in the next section. 


4.2.3. Developments from the First until after the Second World War 
(1919-1952) 


In line with the main interest of this study, this section will concentrate 
on the development of the (shared) ecclesiological self-understanding 
of the (members of the) Union of Utrecht, rather than on the broader 
historical development of the Old Catholic Churches before and after 
both World Wars, which as such had a considerable impact on all Old 
Catholic Churches, especially in Europe.” In this context, one may 
note that one of the very rare IBC declarations on a predominantly 
political issue was also issued in this period, namely as a declaration 
in support of the preparations of the 1932 disarmament conference in 
Geneva.” 


4.2.4. Further Developments of Ecclesial Nationalism 


Before turning to the subject of further developments of ecclesial 
nationalism as they took place within the Union of Utrecht, it should 


76 See Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft 1 (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), p. 186, see esp. Edu- 
ard Herzog, ‘Unsere Stellung zu den kirchlichen Unionsbestrebungen. Hirtenbrief 
anlässlich der Genfer Vorkonferenz über Glauben und Kirchenverfassung, Interna- 
tionale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 10 (1920), 161-77, there 167-8, the decision of the IBC 
is recorded in ‘Kundgebung? (see above, ch. 4, n. 69), 90-1. See further: Hugo Flury, 
‘Bericht über den X. Internationalen Altkatholikenkongress in Bern. 2.-4. September 
1925, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 15 (1925), 193-275, there 260, giving the 
names and actions of the Old Catholic preparatory commission. According to the 
minutes of the 1913 IBC meeting, the Bishop of the German Old Catholic Church, 
Georg Moog, received an official mandate to establish contact with the Faith and 
Order conference (see IBC minutes of September 11, 1913 - Episcopal Archives, Bern, 
IBC minutes folder, ad loc., 6). 

77 See for broad overviews of the developments in this period: Amiet, ‘Old Catholi- 
cism’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 114), 25-6. For the Polish Churches, see Orzell, ‘Variations’ 
(see above, ch. 4, n. 28), 53-9, and Wysoczañski, ‘Entstehung’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 28), 
184-8. See also: Van der Velde, ‘Kerk’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 15), 73-5, Smit, ‘Rinkel’ 
(see above, ch. 1, n. 12), 109-28 (The Netherlands), Halama, Altkatholiken (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 85), pp. 743-831 (Austria), Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), pp. 
757-81 (Germany). For a broad overview of general developments in Church history, 
see e.g. the contributions in Mayeur, Weltkrieg (see above, ch. 2, n. 58). 

78 See the text in Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 21 (1931), 306. See further: 
Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 26n10. See for the passing of the state- 
ment also the minutes of the IBC meeting of September 7, 1931 (Episcopal Archives, 
Bern, folder IBC minutes, ad loc., 2-3). 
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be noted that here developments are in view that took place mainly 
at the level of individual member churches of the Union of Utrecht - 
the Union of Utrecht as such did not develop a formal position on 
the national church in, for example, the 1930s, that differed substan- 
tially from what had been developed in the late 19th century. As will 
become clear below, this was different at the level of (some) member 
churches of the Union of Utrecht. 

In the traumatic times during and after the First World War, vari- 
ous political and ecclesial developments took place,” which should at 
least be taken notice of, as some of these had a bearing on the further 
development of Old Catholic ecclesiology. The decades after the First 
World War were not only times of emerging ecumenism, pacifism and 
socialism, but also of reinvigorated nationalism. As throughout this 
study, the discussion here will focus primarily on the exchange on 
this topic on the level of the Union of Utrecht, even if it was strongly 
fuelled by developments in (predominantly) the German Old Catholic 
Church.* Recently, Ring has provided an overview of the development 
of the concept of the ‘national church’ in Old Catholicism in the first 
half of the 20th century.* The contours of this development will be 
traced here too, after which they will be considered from the particular 
perspective of this study. 

Ring traces the development of the concept of the national church 
within the emerging (international) Old Catholic movement, begin- 
ning with the 1871 Munich Pentecost Declaration and the delibera- 
tions of the Old Catholics’ Congress of the same year in the same 
city.” He notes that the documents of 1871 emphasize the necessity 
of a church that is, on a national basis, autonomous in terms of its 


” See the succinct overview by Moeller, Geschichte (see above, ch. 4, n. 2), pp. 
366-77. 

$0 See esp. Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), pp. 122-44. The developments 
in the German Church proved to be the strongest incentives for further developments, 
see on the Austrian Church: Halama, Altkatholiken (see above, ch. 3, n. 85), pp. 577-88 
and 649-741. On the Dutch Old Catholic Church and emerging National Socialism in 
the Netherlands, see Van der Velde, ‘Kerk’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 15), 72, and Smit, Rin- 
kel’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 12), 66-108. What Ring (and others) do not emphasize is that 
ethnic nationalism could be seen as ecumenically viable in the first four decades of the 
twentieth century; see the considerations of Klaus-Martin Beckmann, “Zur Geschichte 
des “Vólkischen” und des “Nationalen” im Umkreis der Okumenischen Bewegung,’ in 
Volk, ed. Zilleßen (see above, ch. 3, n. 48), 213-37. 

$1 For questions of definition, see above, 2.1.2. 

82 See Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), pp. 36-58. 
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order and catholic by retaining the faith of the universal church, thus 
remaining in communion with it. The 1871 congress made explicit ref- 
erence to the early church in its expression of this wish for an autono- 
mous national church: 


Wir erstreben unter Mitwirkung der theologischen und kanonistischen 
Wissenschaft eine Reform in der Kirche, welche im Geiste der alten Kir- 
che die heutigen Gebrechen und Missbráuche heben und insbesondere 
die berechtigten Wünsche des katholischen Volkes auf verfassungsmäßig 
geregelte Teilnahme an den kirchlichen Angelegenheiten erfüllen werde, 
wobei, unbeschadet der kirchlichen Einheit in der Lehre, die nationale 
Anschauungen und Bedürfnisse Berücksichtigung finden kónnen.* 


This point of view was sustained by the subsequent Old Catholics’ 
Congresses of 1872 and 1873 and formed part of the background of 
the 1874-1875 Bonn Conferences. The 1889 Declaration of Utrecht, 
as a further programmatic Old Catholic statement and the first that 
formally expressed the ecclesiological self-understanding of the inter- 
national Old Catholic communion, did not use the concept of the 
national church explicitly, even though it seems to be implied.** There- 
fore, the next place to look for an expression of the development of 
the concept of the national church in Old Catholicism as a whole is 
the 1892 congress, the second International Old Catholics’ Congress. 
Often, this congress is seen as the most significant in the series of 
International Old Catholics’ Congresses held from 1890 onwards,” 
serving as a forum to discern the mind of the Union of Utrecht.‘ The 
1892 congress agreed on six (out of nine proposed) theses.” In doing 
to, it formulated a significant consensus about Old Catholic identity 
and mission, which seems subsequently to have been well received by 
the broader Union of Utrecht. 


$ See ibid., pp. 41-2, quotation from: Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 
445-50, there p. 449. As the contributions to the congress show, the organization took 
pains to stress the conformity of the autonomy of the national with being catholic, see 
esp. the paper delivered by Joseph Hubert Reinkens, as recorded in Stenographischer 
Bericht tiber die Verhandlungen des Katholiken-Congresses abgehalten von 22. bis 24. 
September 1871 in Miinchen (Múnchen, 1871), pp. 186-96. 

84 See above, 3.2.2-3.2.3. 

$5 See the representative view of Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 100-1. 

$6 For reasons given earlier, these congresses cannot be discussed individually, 
especially considering that they never seem to have been truly representative for all 
the Churches of the Union of Utrecht. See above, 2.4.1. 

$7 For the text, see Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 454-5. 
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The first thesis summarizes the identity and mission of Old Catholic 
Churches: they are not just a protest movement, but much rather a 
movement of return to the true catholicism of the ancient undivided 
church and as a movement it embodies a call to all Christian com- 
munities to unite on the basis of the faith of the undivided church.* 
The second thesis continues in this vein, noting that only the teaching 
of Christ, in the form of the faith received universally by all churches, 
can be the church's rule of faith (as indicated by the Declaration of 
Utrecht).* The third thesis, one that is of immediate concern here, 
states that the following is a rule:” 


Gestiitzt auf die alte Praxis der christlichen Nationalkirchen, welche bei 
vollkommener Anerkennung der allgemeinen Ordnungen der Gesamt- 
kirche ihre Selbstbestimmung und ihre Besonderheiten wahrten, gemáss 
ihren eigenthümlichen Bildungsverhältnissen, Bedürfnissen und Tradi- 
tionen, gibt der Kongress dem Grundsatz Ausdruck: Es ist ein unver- 
áusserliches Recht der christlichen Einzelkirchen des Orients wie des 
Occidents, ungehemmt durch fremden Einfluss über das religiöse Den- 
ken und Leben ihrer Völker zu walten und sich in ihren Einrichtungen 
der nationalen Sitte, Bildung und Tradition Rechnung zu tragen.” 


In the following theses (six, eight and nine), more practical sugges- 
tions are made, such as the establishment of an international academic 
journal, encouragement of lay participation in the liturgy, further 
standardization of the liturgy, cooperation in charities, and the shared 
use of church buildings with other denominations on the basis of 
reciprocity.” 

When focusing on the third thesis (the one just quoted) it is evident 
that it is even clearer than its 1871 counterpart (quoted above) as a 
statement of an ecclesiology of the national church. Meanwhile, this 
line of thought also found a place in the statutes of the Swiss, German 


88 See Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), p. 454. 

2 Idem. 

2% For the paper of Woker and the ensuing discussion, see Der zweite internation- 
ale Altkatholiken-Kongress in Luzern, 13. bis 15. September 1892 (Luzern: Burkhardt, 
1892), pp. 113-29. 

*! See ibid., pp. 113-4 and 129. 

2% This materialized in the Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift, see Hans A. Frei, 
‘18 Revue Internationale de Theologie + 82 IKZ = 100 Jahre. Historischer Rückblick 
auf das erste Jahrhundert unserer Zeitschrift, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 83 
(1993), 1-14. 

” See Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 454-5. 
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and Austrian Churches, albeit with different accentuations.* As far as 
the Church of Utrecht is concerned, being an autonomous national 
church had been a part of its self-understanding in some form since its 
inception and this self-understanding had become much more promi- 
nent in the course of the 19th century.” 

The 1897 congress in Vienna, taking place in the context of the 
struggle between various nationalities and ethnicities in the empire of 
which Vienna was the capital,” returned to the theme of the national 
church. It combined it in its thesis E with another central concept of 
international Old Catholicism in the 19th century and the first half of 
the 20th century: the apolitical nature of the church, understood as an 
alternative to the political (and internationalist) options offered by the 
Vatican (or socialism).” The thesis states the following: 


Der Altkatholizismus halt am Prinzipe des Nationalkirchentums fest. 
Weit entfernt aber, hierdurch Spaltungen zu veranlassen, sucht er natio- 
nale Gegensátze auszugleichen und, das volle Recht jeder Nation aner- 
kennend und unbeschadet von nationalen Eigentúmlichkeiten, Frieden 
und Eintracht unter den Nationen herbeizufúhren und zu erhalten. Dies 
kann er dadurch, dass er sich gemáss der Anordnung Christi nicht in 
Politik mengt, dagegen darauf hinarbeitet, dass christliche Wahrheit 
immer heller leuchte, christliche Liebe immer stärker Flamme.” 


Ihe heritage of the 1892 and 1897 International Old Catholics’ Con- 
gresses received a further accentuation at the International Old Catho- 
lics’ Congress of 1931, again taking place in Vienna. Here the concept 
of the national church, articulated in such a way that it incorporated 
international communion between churches, was presented as a con- 
cept that made it possible to value all the characteristics given to a par- 
ticular people (‘Volk’). This is in line with earlier Old Catholic emphases 
on inculturation,” but it is also an accentuation that appeared to be 


% See 3.1.4. 

% See above, 3.1.1. 

% See Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), pp. 43-4; it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the congress also underlined the right of various Slavic peoples, for example 
the Czech, to found their own national churches, see: Halama, Altkatholiken (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 85), pp. 276-8. 

7 On which see esp. Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), pp. 15-36. 

® E.H. (= Eduard Herzog), Bericht über den vierten internationalen Altkatholiken- 
Kongress in Wien, 31. August bis 3. September 1897 (Bern: Stämpfli, 1898), p. 46. See 
Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), pp. 43-4. 

% See ibid., pp. 44-5. 
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open to a so-called völkisch (ethnic exclusivist) interpretation. The the- 
ses that articulated this run as follows: 


1. Die altkatholischen Kirchen griinden sich verfassungsrechtlich auf 
das Prinzip der Autonomie der Nationalkirche, insofern sie im Sinne der 
alten Kirchen an der Selbstándigkeit der kirchlichen Verwaltung und 
insbesondere auch des bischóflichen Amtes in den einzelnen Bistümern 
festhalten. Zugleich sind sie sich der geschichtlichen Verbundenheit der 
Einzelkirchen mit dem von ihnen erfassten Volkstum bewusst und brin- 
gen diese in der Annahme der Volkssprache, in der Pflege überlieferter 
kirchlicher Volkssitten sowie in der Hochschätzung aller am göttlichen 
Willen gegründeten geistigen und sittlichen Werte des Volkstums zum 
Ausdruck. 


2. Diese Anerkennung des Nationalkirchentums ist aber untrennbar 
verbunden mit der Wertschätzung der universalen Güter des christli- 
chen und katholischen Glaubens und führt auf dieser Grundlage zu einer 
Gemeinschaft des Glaubens und der Liebe, in der sich die verschiedenen 
Nationalkirchen, unbeschadet ihrer nationalen Besonderheit, geeinigt 
wissen durch Christus, den Erlöser aller, der aller Kirchen unsichtbares 
Oberhaupt ist.“ [emphasis in original] 


Thus, by this time, the notion of the national church is combined with 
that of ‘Volkstum, the definition of which remained open-ended and 
could, depending on one's context, be interpreted differently, as would 
soon become clear. 

By 1931, therefore, the Old Catholic understanding of the national 
church in the first six decades after the First Vatican Council had 
developed and functioned as follows.'* First, the concept of a national 
church, considered from the perspective of political science, was artic- 
ulated in terms of a civic rather than an ethnic nationalism, even if 
some ethnic elements existed, especially when it came to questions of 
inculturation and cultural influence. In this context, the various con- 
tributors to the debate on the Old Catholic side were concerned to 
outline the full compatibility of national churches with the concept of 
a universal (in this context: worldwide) church right from the begin- 
ning.'” On the other hand, an authentic ecclesiology of the national 
church and the ecclesiology of Vatican I were seen to be incompati- 


100 See ‘Bericht über den XII. Internationalen Altkatholikenkongress in Wien vom 
8. bis 10. September 1931. Bearbeitet nach Stenogramm vom Pfarrer W. Hossner, 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 21 (1931), 193-315, there 293-4. 

101 For the following, see esp. Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), pp. 45-58. 

12 See Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), pp. 46-9. 
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ble.’ Theologically and historically, the concept of the autonomy 
and catholicity of the national church was based on the view that the 
modern national churches were in fact the essential continuation of 
the provincial unions of dioceses of the early church in the Roman 
Empire." Such churches were seen to be autonomous regarding juris- 
diction, but not in terms of their doctrine. At the same time, it was 
argued that the fact that a national church is autonomous also means 
that the inculturation of the Gospel can take place in its particular 
context.'” On this basis, as well as on the basis of the consideration 
that an ecclesiology of the national church furthers true ecclesial free- 
dom, the ecclesiology of the national church is also promoted as the 
basis for a healthy ecumenism and for a sound relationship with the 
modern state.” Simultaneously, in this phase of development of the 
ecclesiological self-understanding of Old Catholicism, the nation does 
not evolve into a theological category of its own right. This remains 
true as long as the concept of nation is not seen primarily in eth- 
nic terms.'% Thus, one may well agree with Ring, that in the earliest 
phase of the Old Catholic movement, Old Catholic theologians, when 
speaking of a national church, spoke not of an agreement between 
the territories of a national church and a national state, but rather of 
a primarily organizational and geographical orientation of the former 
towards latter. This ‘classical’ Old Catholic position as it has been 
sketched here began to change as soon as, especially but not only, in 
the German Old Catholic Church, the concept of the nation and with 
that the concept of the national church began to be interpreted along 
much more emphatically ethnic lines, an interpretation to which the 
‘classical’ position, including the formulations of the 1931 Interna- 
tional Old Catholics’ Congress, was apparently open.™® This will have 
to be considered now. 


103 Ibid., pp. 52-3. 

102 Ibid., pp. 49-51. 

105 Ibid., pp. 51-2. 

106 Idem. 

17 Ibid., p. 53. 

108 Ibid., pp. 54-7. 

10 Ibid., p. 55. One may note that in the case of the Dutch Old Catholic Church 
the boundaries of the national church in terms of an ecclesial province, and that of 
the nation state of which it is part, never agreed fully. 

10 Ibid., p. 59. 
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Beginning in the first decades of the 20th century, a reinterpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the term ‘national church’ along the lines of 
ethnic nationalism took place, mainly within the German Old Catholic 
Church - and in as far as it was represented by its bishop also by this 
church - concurrent with the rise of ethnic nationalism after the First 
World War. No exhaustive treatment of this matter needs to be given 
at this point, as Ring has provided that, but some examples may illus- 
trate what was at stake. 

In terms of proximity to National Socialism, the Old Catholic-related 
Katholisch-Nationalkirchliche Bewegung, active from the mid-1930s 
onwards on the basis of a ‘vélkisch’ interpretation of Old Catholic 
identity, provides a clear example of the extent to which such proxim- 
ity could go. The headings in the 1935/1937 program of this move- 
ment show the particular way in which it interpreted, in a ‘vélkisch’™” 
way, the received Old Catholic ecclesiology of the national church:'” 
‘I. Freiheit der katholischen Kirche von Rom,’ “II. Anerkennung der 
Rechte des Volkstums in der Kirche,” ‘III. Einordnung der katholis- 
chen Kirche in die Volksgemeinschaft,'** TV. Vorbehaltloses Beken- 
ntnis der Kirche in all ihren Gliedern zu Führer und Staat.’! 


11 See for a brief definition Bremer, Kaiser, Nowak, Pilvousek, and Wolf, Kirch- 
engeschichte (see above, ch. 3, n. 13), p. 201, noting that vólkisches Denken” originated 
with Paul de Lagarde, and then stating the following about his school of thought: 
‘Volksgesetz (a divine idea imprinted in a particular “Volk”) und Gottesgesetz waren 
damit als unauflósliche Einheit gefasst, als gleichsam metaphysische, nicht hinterfrag- 
bare Größe, aus welcher man bald eine gefühlsbetonte und irrationale Gesamtheit der 
Nation konstruierte.’ 

12 See extensively: Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), pp. 367-604, here 
especially pp. 380-8, and earlier: Franz Paul Pfister, “Was wollte die Katholisch- 
Nationalkirchliche Bewegung (KNB) im Dritten Reich? Erwágungen und Lehren 
für die Zukunft aller christlichen Kirchen,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 70 
(1980), 1-63, there 14-6. See also the reaction to Pfister’s contribution: Bischof Joseph 
Brinkhues, das Dozentenkollegium, und die Pfarrerkonferenz der Alt-Katholischen 
Kirche in Deutschland, ‘Stellungnahme zum Artikel von Franz Paul Pfister,’ Interna- 
tionale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 70 (1980), 68-70. 

12 Including ‘Anerkennung der staatlichen Rasse- und Erbgesundheitsgesetzge- 
bung.’ 

nf Including ‘Eingliederung der konfessionellen Jugend in die Staatsjugend.’ 

15 One may note the confessional language used here; this section included a ref- 
erence to the oath that bishops of this national church would have to swear to the 
Führer, and this without any reservations. 
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On a more official level, the following statement by Bishop Erwin 
Kreuzer''® can be regarded as an example of the ecclesiological self- 
understanding of the German Old Catholic Church, at least as it was 
articulated by its bishop: 


Die alt-katholische Kirche ist nicht ‘nationalsozialistisch, sie ist über- 
haupt nichts politisches, sondern sie ist rein religiós, wertet Volkstum 
und Rasse als Gottesgaben - und wird damit ganz ungewollt und unge- 
sucht zum Bundesgenossen des Nationalsozialismus, der gegen ein 
politisches Machtsbegehren religióser Gemeinschaften auf Kosten der 
Volksgemeinschaft Stellung nehmen muß. (...) Die kleine altkatholische 
Kirche kann das Vorbild fiir eine Form der katholischen Kirche darstel- 
len, die wirklich unpolitisch und von Rom unabhángig ist und darum 
ihrer nationalen Verbundenheit mit unbedingter Entschiedenheit Aus- 
druck geben und nachleben kann.” 


Before the Second World War, there were also objections to what 
was seen as a problematic interpretation of the notion of the ‘national 
church.” Examples of this include the protest from the Swiss Old Cath- 
olic Church," critical comments by the German Lutheran theologian 
Siegmund-Schultze in 1935,'” and a fierce discussion at the 1938 Old 
Catholics’ Congress in Zurich.'” 

For (mainly) practical reasons, no or only informal exchange on 
the matter took place within the Union of Utrecht during the Second 


116 On Erwin Kreuzer (February 24, 1878, Berlin-August 20, 1953, Bonn), see Mat- 
thias Ring, ‘Kreuzer, Erwin,’ BBKL 18 (2001), 824-7. Kreuzer was the Bishop of the 
Old Catholic Church of Germany from 1935 until 1953. 

117 Erwin Kreuzer an RPMWEV und RMI, July 19, 1935 (18.1[7] Bischöflicher 
Archiv Bonn). Underlining in the original. Quoted by: Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 
2, n. 16), p. 822. Ideological proximity to the so-called Deutsche Christen can hardly 
be overlooked. On the Deutsche Christen see Bremer, Kaiser, Nowak, Pilvousek, and 
Wolf, Kirchengeschichte (see above, ch. 3, n. 13), pp. 208-9, though, as Ring, o.c., pp. 
667-680, notes the Kirchlich-Nationale Bewegung did not come close to this protes- 
tant group organizationally. 

"8 See Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), pp. 359-63, 450-4, and 525-9. 

12 Friedrich Siegmund-Schultze, ed., Die Altkatholische Kirche (Gotha: Klotz, 
1935), pp. 14-20. Siegmund-Schultze wrote his critique, a preface to a volume on 
the Old Catholic Church authored by Old Catholics, with the encouragement of the 
Swiss Old Catholic theologian Ernst Gaugler, see Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, 
n. 16), pp. 456-7. 

122 See ibid., pp. 641-52, and esp. also the contribution of the convinced Old Catho- 
lic pacifist C. G. van Riel, ‘Kirche und Volk,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 28 
(1938), 289-300, esp. 299. See for the much more positive attitude of the Dutch Old 
Catholic Bishop of Deventer (Berends), Ring, o.c., pp. 434-8. 
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World War.'”* Afterwards, Old Catholic theologians, including leading 
figures such as Erwin Kreuzer and Urs Kiiry, articulated the dangers as 
well as the positive and negative influences that liberalism and nation- 
alism had had on Old Catholicism.'” Küry formulates his concerns 
expressly in terms of repristinization by calling for an interpretation 
of the concept of a ‘national church’ in terms of the International Old 
Catholics’ Congress of 1892. This call by Küry continued and simulta- 
neously closed the discussion about the national church with regard to 
the question of ethnicity within Old Catholicism. As Ring puts it: 


Damit hatte Urs Kiiry die Grenzen des nationalkirchlichen Gedankens 
fiir die Nachkriegszeit abgesteckt [...]. [E]s ist nicht erkennbar, dass im 
internationalen Alt-Katholizismus úber die Nationalkirchenekklesiolo- 
gie weiter diskutiert wurde.’ 


With this, the further development of the concept of the national 
church has been sketched sufficiently for the purposes of this study. 
It must be added, however, that this state of affairs did not influence 
the self-conscious nationalistic self-understanding of the Polish Old 


121 A development, with for obvious reasons no lasting consequences for the com- 
position of the IBC, was the change of the Austrian and Czech Old Catholic Church 
in 1938 and 1939 respectively, from national churches to dioceses of the German 
Old Catholic Church. See Van Riel, ‘Bischofskonferenz’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 190), 
135. As Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), p. 789, rightly notes, the discussion 
around this also shows that the earlier theological understanding of the concept of a 
‘national church’ had largely evaporated. See also: Matthias Ring, ed., “... dass auch wir 
mitschuldig geworden sind”: alt-katholische Hirtenbriefe und Bischofsworte im Dritten 
Reich [Geschichte und Theologie des Alt-Katholizismus A.1] (Bonn: Alt-katholischer 
Bistumsverlag, 2002), p. 99. The formal decision to merge the three churches involved 
was published by the Amtliches Kirchenblatt der Deutschen Altkatholischen Kirche, 
January 8, 1941, 3, and reprinted in Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 31 (1941), 
70-1. The document is signed: Bonn, November 24, 1940. 

12 See Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), p. 839. As far as these statements 
are concerned, one may also note the general social and political context, for example 
as analyzed by Ronald J. Granieri, “Ihou shalt consider thyself a European. Catholic 
Supranationalism and the Sublimation of German Nationalism after 1945, in Religion, 
ed. Geyer and Lehmann (see above, ch. 3, n. 46), 336-63. 

123 Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), p. 790. Demmel’s 1958 use of the 
terminology in his booklet on the Old Catholic Church is telling in this respect; in 
a paragraph entitled ‘Nationalkirchentum’ he writes the following: ‘Der Begriff der 
Nationalkirche wird heute, nach dem in den vergangenen Jahre erfolgten Missbrauch 
dieses Begriffes, falsch verstanden. Das Christentum ist úbernational. Vor Gott sind 
Vólker und Rasse all gleich. Aber Kultsprache, Brauchtum und Verwaltungsformen 
beriicksichtigen nationale Eigenarten. Das hat mit National-Chauvinismus oder gar 
Nationalreligion nicht das mindeste zu tun.’ See Hans Josef Demmel, Was ist Alt- 
katholizismus (Bonn: Willibrord-Buchhandlung, 1958), p. 23, see Ring, Katholisch (see 
above, ch. 2, n. 16), p. 790. 
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Catholic Churches. They kept a considerable nationalistic emphasis 
in their names as well as in their identity.!”* Also the preamble to the 
statute of the International Bishops’ Conference of 2000, for example, 
states the following; 


Regarding the Union of Utrecht all this means that it is primarily the 
task and service of the bishops to maintain the catholicity of the church 
in the unity of the tradition of faith, to respond to arising new problems 
and to take decisions concerning the relationships to other churches. 
For they are at the intersection of primarily belonging, as individuals, 
to their local or national church on the one hand, and of taking, as a 
college, primary responsibility for the fellowship and communion of the 
local and national churches on the other hand. The conciliar unity and 
committed communion of autonomous catholic churches - be they indi- 
vidual dioceses or national unions of dioceses - is expressed in the bish- 
ops’ synodal assemblies, i.e. the IBC meetings. [par. 4, emphasis added] 


In this article, however, the IBC uses an understanding of ‘national 
churches’ as this was part of the Old Catholic ecclesiology before its 
‘vélkisch’ interpretation - just what Küry called for in 1948 - namely 
in the sense of (supra-local communions of) dioceses (more or less) 
within the borders of a particular nation state. At this point in the 
history of the development of the ecclesiological self-understanding of 
the Old Catholic Church, therefore, it can be maintained that in not 
insignificant parts of Old Catholicism the meaning of the notion of 
‘national church’ shifted from a more civic/geographical meaning to a 
more ethnic meaning and back in the first half of the 20th century. 


4.2.5 The Old Catholic Ecumenical Witness 


As was argued above, the establishment of the Union of Utrecht in 
1889 was an ecumenical event in and of itself.” This union between the 
Swiss, German and Dutch Old Catholic Churches, however, was only 
one part of the ecumenical project as it was envisaged by the German(- 
speaking) Old Catholics. As illustrated, further steps would include 
attempts at union with the Orthodox, Anglicans, and furthermore, 


14 See on the self-understanding of these churches as expressed in their canons and 
constitutions above, 3.2.4. and below, 6.3.14. 

15 For a concise overview of ecumenical developments in this period, including the 
establishment of the Union of Utrecht as an ecumenical event (which makes the title 
of the contribution somewhat of a misnomer), see Jean Baubérot, ‘Die Internationale 
Organisation des Protestantismus. Der Okumenische Rat der Kirchen,’ in Weltkrieg, 
ed. Mayeur (see above, ch. 2, n. 58), 40-85. 
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Protestants. This program also accounts for the fact that the Old 
Catholic ecumenical witness, especially before Vatican II, is character- 
ized by an ecumenical ‘inner circle,’ in other words the Old Catholic 
(attempts at) dialogue with Orthodox and Anglicans on the basis of 
the faith of the early church;'” and an ‘outer circle,’ consisting of the 
Old Catholic relationships with other churches as they emerged in the 
context of the broader ecumenical movement as it came into existence 
in the early 20th century.'” 


26 "This enterprise was not only an Old Catholic concern, as the endeavor of Bishop 
Darlington (Diocese of Harrisburg, ECUSA) to come to an Orthodox - Anglican - Old 
Catholic concordat in the early 1920s and the very positive response of the Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate show, see ‘Zum Konkordat zwischen den orientalisch-orthodoxen, 
alt-katholischen und anglikanischen Kirchen,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 10 
(1920), 272-3. See for the Orthodox (and Anglican) position further: Rein, Kirchenge- 
meinschaft 1 (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 187-8, and also Karl Neuhaus, ‘Die kirchliche 
Unionsfrage in orientalisch-orthodoxer und in anglikanischer Beleuchtung,’ Interna- 
tionale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 13 (1923), 170-84. In general, see Von Arx, ‘Background’ 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 106). 

127 In this period, the existence of contacts with various small ‘Old Catholic’ groups 
around the world became less important for the IBC, given the increased contact 
with partners of a - for the IBC - less dubious status. See for the contacts with vari- 
ous smaller groups, however, the following IBC minutes. In 1920, the IBC notes that 
Mathew has consecrated two further bishops, but decides to ignore the matter (IBC 
minutes of April 29, 1920, Episcopal Archives, Bern, folder IBC minutes, ad loc., 
2); a Parisian bishop (Vinard/Winaert - the minutes contain two spellings) in the 
Mathew succession who wants to resign his episcopal orders and become Old Catholic 
receives a similar reaction in 1924 (see IBC minutes of September 15, 1924, Episcopal 
Archives, Bern, folder IBC minutes, ad loc., 4); in its meeting of September 7, 1931, 
the IBC takes notice of the ordination to the priesthood and consecration to the epis- 
copate of Friedrich Heiler by the epicopus vagans Vigué (in the Vilatte-succession, see 
IBC minutes of that meeting, in Episcopal Archives, Bern, folder IBC minutes, ad loc., 
1). On its meeting of August 30, 1934, the IBC rejected the request of an independent 
Orthodox Church from Hungary to consecrate its bishop (see the IBC minutes of that 
date, Episcopal Archives, Bern, folder IBC minutes, ad loc., 1). At its meeting of June 
16, 1937, the IBC makes an interesting decision: it rejects the requests from the leader 
of the ‘Indian Association of America’ (Dr. Barnabas S’Hiuhushu) and from Fr. Padre 
Salomas Ferrez (Sao Paolo) for closer association with the IBC, redirecting them to 
the respective Anglican Churches in their area (see IBC minutes of that date, Epis- 
copal Archives, Bern, folder IBC minutes, ad loc., 2). In 1948 (the IBC did not meet 
between 1938 and 1948), the IBC discussed three further requests to be (re-)received 
into the Union of Utrecht: from the Mariavites based on their revised basis of faith, 
from a Dr. Deak, priest of an Old Catholic congregation in Hungary (represented by 
two members of the union of non-established churches in Hungary), and from titular 
Bishop Gérard Lescouzéres (Gallican Church). The latter two requests were answered 
with requests for more information; the request of the Mariavites was answered with 
some critique of their basis of faith and with the demand that they establish some 
union with the Polish National Catholic jurisdiction in Poland as it is out of the ques- 
tion that two churches in the same country are members of the IBC/Union of Utrecht 
(see IBC minutes of that date, Episcopal Archives, Bern, folder IBC minutes, ad loc., 
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The fact that the Union of Utrecht was part of this three-step ecu- 
menical project with an inner and an outer circle of partners, did not, 
however, mean that all churches involved in the Union of Utrecht 
always agreed in their appreciation of various ecumenical partners. 
This must be noted here, as it provides a significant part of the back- 
ground to early Old Catholic ecumenism. Specifically, the question as 
to what it meant for a church to remain faithful to the early church, 
the cornerstone of Old Catholic recognition of other churches as cath- 
olic churches,'” was a matter of debate.'” 

Even though this “Dóllingerian” ecumenical heritage was confirmed 
by, for example, the 1892 and 1894 International Old Catholics’ 
Congresses,'* the practical significance of this theological and ecu- 
menical tradition remained disputed among Old Catholics. Both dur- 
ing the negotiations of 1889 in Utrecht and in the years preceding 


4). This was the first time that this principle was stated this clearly in IBC minutes; 
earlier, when the Polish National Catholic jurisdiction was established in Poland, the 
issue only appeared in a much milder form. Finally, in the period under consideration 
here, in 1952 two further groups were considered, a small group in France, and the 
Brazilian group which was already considered in 1938; the French group was given 
assistance, but the Brazilian group was redirected to the Anglican jurisdiction in that 
area. At the same meeting, a problem in Poland was addressed: there were multiple 
groups (apparently not only Mariavites and Polish National Catholics) that claimed 
to be Old Catholic; in this context the IBC restated its principle that only one church 
per country can be a member of the Union of Utrecht (see IBC minutes of October 
14-5, 1952, Episcopal Archives, Bern, ad loc., 8-9). 

128 See for example: Gaugler, ‘Anliegen’ (see above, ch. 2 n. 77), 14-5, Visser, 
“Churches” (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), 79-81. This concern was present in the earliest 
(nineteenth century) Old Catholic statements, such as the Munich Pentecost declara- 
tion of 1871, the declaration of the Munich Congress of Catholics of the same year, 
and also in other foundational statements by, for example, the Swiss gathering that 
became known as the “Oltner Tag’ (1872) and the Swiss Old Catholic Synod of 1876, 
see Urs Küry, ‘Konfession und Ökumene, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 43 
(1953), 129-45, there 129-30. 

12 Formulations of what this would constitute are rare as well; see however, Andreas 
Rinkel, Interkommunion. Ihre Grundlage, ihr Gehalt, ihre Folgerungen,’ Internation- 
ale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 43 (1953), 209-30, who outlines in what the catholicity of 
a church consists, both in doctrine and practice, which, for him, is the functional 
equivalent of upholding the faith and order of the early church. Rinkel’s reflections 
aim in particular at clarifying the contents of the 1931 Bonn Agreement, which was 
rather vague about the contents of the faith shared by the Church of England and the 
Old Catholics. 

150 The first called upon the Old Catholic bishops to begin formal dialogues with 
other churches, and the second resolved a resolution that stated that there were no 
definitive reasons for the separation between Eastern and Western Christianities. See 
Von Arx, ‘Einführung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 11n1. 
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them,'” anything but a joint strategy was pursued. For example, at the 
1889 meeting, the bishops agreed de facto to live with the anomaly that 
two of its member churches were and one was not in some sort of com- 
munion with the Anglican Churches, leading to a factual moratorium 
on the development of this relationship in 1890.’ Therefore, even if 
in 1889 the Swiss, German and Dutch Old Catholic Churches agreed 
formally through their bishops that the basis for ecclesial union could 
no longer be the (particular) tradition of Western Christianity’ but 
that rather the faith and order of the undivided church of the first mil- 
lennium (see the Declaration of Utrecht, art. 1)'** should be taken as a 
point of departure,'* it was to some extent still an open question what 
further consequences this would have apart from the union itself. In 
fact, it was only a formal statement by the Dutch Old Catholic Church 
in 1922, stating that it no longer saw the Orthodox Church as heretical 
or schismatic, and the formal recognition of Anglican orders in 1925 
by both the Church of Utrecht and the entire IBC, which made an 
ecumenical strategy to which all Old Catholic Churches of the Union 
of Utrecht could subscribe a reality.’ In other words, it took about 
50 years for the heritage of the Bonn Conferences on Church Union 
(and their preparation at earlier meetings) to be received by the entire 
Union of Utrecht. 

At this point, it should be remembered that it is of ecclesiological 
significance that the Churches of the Union of Utrecht operated as one 


151 However, when in 1881 the German Old Catholic bishop, Reinkens - following 
the example of Bishop Herzog of 1879 - established communion between his church 
and the Church of England, defending his entering into communion with reference 
to the validity of the Anglican orders and the results of the 1874/5 Bonn Conferences, 
Dutch Old Catholics expressed their disagreement. They noted specifically that the 
Church of England had separated from the Catholic Church and did not recognize 
the Council of Trent, and stated that the Bonn Conferences had had a purely infor- 
mal character. See for the view of Bishop Rinkel of Haarlem, Rinkel, Kroniek (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 29), pp. 358-9. Rinkel was right with his reference to the status of the 
conferences of 1874 and 1874, see Reusch, Bericht (see above, ch. 3, n. 120), 5. For 
the general historical background, see Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft 1 (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 90), pp. 123-9. Herzog did not focus one-sidedly on the Anglicans, however. See 
on Herzog’s commitment to dialogue with the Orthodox, for example his (later) com- 
mitment to the Serbian Orthodox Church: Urs von Arx, ‘Bischof Nikolaj Velimirovic 
(1880-1956) und seine Berner Zeit im Rahmen der christkatholisch - serbisch-ortho- 
doxen Beziehungen,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 95 (2005), 1-33. 

132 See above, 4.2.2. 

153 As represented by, for example, the Council of Trent. See 3.2.1.-.3.2.3. 

15% For the text, see Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), p. 452. 

135 See Aldenhoven, ‘Selbstverständnis’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 77), 426-8. 

136 For the documentation, see Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), p. 468. 
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church as soon as ecumenical questions were at stake. Without being 
able to go into any detail here, the unified ecumenical operation of the 
Union of Utrecht, to which its members had committed themselves, 
applies not only to various bilateral relationships - ranging from state- 
ments on various episcopi vagantes to the (nascent) dialogues with 
Anglicans and Orthodox - but also to the multilateral ecumenical 
movement, especially through the World Conferences for Faith and 
Order, Life and Work and the World Alliance of Churches for pro- 
moting International Friendship (“‘Weltbund für Freundschaftsarbeit 
der Kirchen”). This is evidenced by all sets of minutes of the meetings 
of the IBC from this period, as the section on finances shows what the 
IBC had to pay membership fees for. In addition, the Old Catholic 
delegations that are sent to the various meetings of these multilateral 
conferences were determined at IBC meetings. All this bears witness to 
the fact that the Old Catholic Churches operated as one church in this 
period, as far as ecumenical relationships were concerned.'” 

Having given this introductory survey, it is now possible to turn to 
the IBC’s witness within its ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ circle ecumenism. 


4.2.6. The Broader Ecumenical Movement 


After the First World War, the ecumenical commitment of the IBC was 
first expressed in a declaration issued on the occasion ofits first meeting 
after this war, in Utrecht in 1920." This declaration commemorated 
the 50th anniversary of the dogmas of 1870 and reiterated the Old 
Catholic protest against them, now especially with regard to the 1917 
Codex Iuris Canonici (CIC).'” It also distanced itself once more from 
the english “episcopus vagans’ Mathew and those ordained and con- 
secrated by him.'* The first item treated in the meeting’s declaration, 


137 See for this the IBC minutes of the period 1920-1952 (Episcopal Archives, Bern, 
folder IBC minutes, ad loc.). 

88 See IBK ‘Kundgebung’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 59). The statement is signed by Arch- 
bishop Kenninck (Utrecht, Netherlands) and the Bishops Herzog (Switzerland), Spit 
(Deventer, Netherlands), Moog (Germany) and Van Vlijmen (Haarlem, Netherlands); 
other members were not able to attend. 

182 Ibid., 91-4. See in the same volume of the Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
also: Eduard Herzog, ‘Die Bedeutung der vatikanischen Dekrete vom 18. Juli 1870, 
97-106. 

1 IBK, ‘Kundgebung’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 138), 94-6. See on Mathew and the 
aftermath of his consecration esp. Schuler, Mathew (see above, ch. 4, n. 56). 
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however, is ecumenism.'* Specifically, the statement refers to the posi- 
tive response of the International Old Catholics’ Congress in Cologne 
(1913) to an invitation from the ECUSA of the same year to join in 
establishing a world conference on faith and order.'” In this context, 
the IBC communicated that it had decided to participate in the prepa- 
ratory conference of August 12, 1920 in Geneva by sending three del- 
egates. The conference concluded its declaration with a call for prayer 
for Christian unity.'* From the rest of the contributions contained in 
the 1920 volume of the Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift,“ the over- 
whelming commitment to the nascent ecumenical movement becomes 
clear as well.' As decided at their conference, IBC representatives did 


141 A contribution by Van Harderwijk may be highlighted here: M. P. J. van Hard- 
erwijk, “Les congrés anciens-catholiques internationaux,’ Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 10 (1920), 36-44, which draws attention to some statistical aspects of the 
Old Catholics’ Congresses based on Friedrich’s thesis (accepted by the Second Old 
Catholics’ Congress of 1892) that Old Catholicism consists of three main points: 
1. protest against the Vatican innovations, 2. reform on the basis of the primitive 
church, 3. reunion with other churches on the basis of the primitive church (idem, 
o.c., 37). In this context, he notes that the emphasis in the Old Catholic Churches 
has shifted from point 1 (no theses on this subject were accepted in the Congresses 
of 1907, 1909 and 1913) to points 2 and 3, which have proven to be a more consis- 
tent concern; Van Harderwijk especially emphasizes point 3 (idem, o.c., 38-44). Van 
Harderwijk’s observations agree well with the sequence of things in the 1920 declara- 
tion of the IBC: 1. reunion, 2. the reiteration of protest against Rome. 

12 See IBK, ‘Kundgebung’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 138), see also above, 4.2.2. 

13 IBK, ‘Kundgebung’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 138), 96. 

14t See Eduard Herzog, trans., Weltkonferenz zur Erwägung von Fragen betreffend 
Glauben und Kirchenordnung. Bericht der nach Europa und dem Westen entsandten 
Abordnung. Erstattet und gedruckt fiir die mit der Vorbereitung der Weltkonferenz 
beauftragte Kommission, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 10 (1920), 1-35, as well 
as idem, “Roms Stellung zu den kirchlichen Unionsbestrebungen nach den neuesten 
päpstlichen Kundgebungen,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 10 (1920), 107-19, 
and idem, “Wiederbeginn der Unionsverhandlungen mit der orientalischen Kirche,’ 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 10 (1920), 225-8. In addition to this, Adolf Küry 
reports in the various editions of the ‘Kirchliche Chronik’ in the Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift of 1920 extensively about what is happening in the ecumenical 
movement. 

"5 Something the IBC did not react to yet was a proposal for a concordat between 
Anglicans, Old Catholics and the Orthodox, as had been proposed by Bishop Dar- 
lington of Harrisburg, in the name of a commission of the ECUSA. Darlington's pro- 
posal is published as: [James Henry Darlington], “Ein Vorschlag zu einem Konkordat 
zwischen den orientalisch-orthodoxen, altkatholischen und anglikanischen Kirchen,’ 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 10 (1920), 195-215. Herzog could fully agree with 
this proposal and regarded his church as in communion with the ECUSA (see Küry, 
‘Chronik, [1920, see above, ch. 4, n. 144], 136). At least the Dutch Old Catholics would 
have to go through some developments - such as retracting their position on the 
schismatic character of the Eastern Churches and the invalidity of Anglican orders - 
before such a proposal could come to any kind of fruition. With regard to Darling- 
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indeed take part in the preparatory Faith and Order conference in 
Geneva in 1920,'* which focused on (ecumenical) ecclesiology and the 
authority of the Bible and the creed(s).'” These observations illustrate 
the continuation and reinforcement of the ecumenical commitment of 
the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht, which was, in the 
end, based on their ecclesiological convictions. Furthermore, the 1925 
International Old Catholics’ Congress in Bern resolved to call upon the 
Churches of the Union of Utrecht to commit themselves (further) to 
the cause of ecumenism. The congress did so on the basis of a speech 
delivered by Bishop James Henry Darlington (Bishop of Harrisburg - 
ECUSA), who advocated a similar kind of inner-circle/outer-circle 
catholic ecumenism that had been typical of Old Catholic theology 
since its earliest articulations, and as had been given particularly clear 
expression at the Old Catholics’ Congresses of Munich (1871), Cologne 
(1872), and Constance (1873), and at the subsequent 1874-1875 Bonn 
Conferences.'** 

In the context of the preparation for the first World Conference 
on Faith and Order (Lausanne, 1927), the participating churches were 
asked to outline their stance on a number of issues, which the IBC did 
in the name of the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht. 
Some elements of these answers should be highlighted here, as they 
form a testimony to formal Old Catholic ecclesiological self-under- 
standing. The answers of the Bishops of Old Catholic Churches of the 
Netherlands, Germany and Switzerland to three series of questions 
asked by the preparatory committee for the 1927 conference were 
received as an expression of the Old Catholic faith by the IBC in their 
statement about the 1927 conference.'” The following overview fol- 
lows the questions of the preparatory commission in its numeration. 


ton's proposal it is worth noting that, even though the commitment of the Old Catho- 
lics to ecumenism was undiminished, the strongest action on this part did not come 
from them, but from the ECUSA. 

16 See F. Siegmund-Schultze, ‘Bericht über die Práliminarversammlung der Welt- 
konferenz über Glaube und Kirchenverfassung in Genf vom 12. bis 20. August 1920,’ 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 11 (1921), 30-65, there 31-2., see also Herzog, 
trans., ‘Weltkonferenz’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 144), esp. 35. See further: Flury, ‘Bericht’ 
(see above, ch. 4, n. 76), 260, for the representatives of the IBC. 

47 See Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft 1 (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), p. 188. 

148 See ‘Bericht’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 76), 264-5. 

149 See Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz, ‘Antwort der Bischofskonfe- 
renz der katholischen Kirchen der Utrechter Union auf die Berichte der Weltkonferenz 
fúr Glauben- und Kirchenverfassung zu Lausanne, 3.-21. August 1927, zuhanden des 
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With regard to the first series of questions,'” the Old Catholics 
described first how agreement in faith is necessary for ecclesial com- 
munion, underling the fundamentally religious character ofthe church, 
founded as it is on the apostles’ ministry and proclamation of God's 
reconciliation of the world with himself in Christ. Thus, church union 
is only possible among churches that acknowledge Christ's person as 
God's revelation, that regard faithfulness to the word and instructions 
of the Lord as necessary for partaking of God's grace and that regard 
the church as a divine institution that continues Christ's work in the 
world.'*' Second, the Old Catholic bishops maintain that the formula- 


Fortsetzungsausschusses der Weltkonferenz, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 18 
(1928), 177-8. 

150 For the first and second series of questions, see Adolf Küry, ‘Kirchliche 
Chronik,' Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 13 (1923), 57-63, there 58: “1. Welcher 
Grad von Einheit in Glaubenssachen ist in einer wiedervereinigten Kirche erforder- 
lich? 2. Ist eine Feststellung dieses Glaubens in Form eines Symbols notwendig oder 
wünschenswert? 3. Wenn ja, welches Symbol sollte angenommen werden? Oder 
welche andere Formel ware wiinschenswert? 4. Welchen eigentlichen Zwecken soll 
ein Symbol oder Glaubensbekenntnis dienen? (...) 1. Welcher Grad von Einheit hin- 
sichtlich der Verfassung wird in einer wiedervereinigten Kirche erforderlich sein? 2. 
Ist es erforderlich, dass ein gemeinsames, allgemein anerkanntes Amt besteht? 3. Aus 
welchen Weihen oder Arten von Geistlichen soll alsdann dieses Amt bestehen? 4. 
Welche Bedingungen, die vor der Ordination erfúllt sein mússen, und welche Art von 
Ordination sollen alsdann verlangt werden? 5. Welche fiir die Ordination grundleg- 
enden Bedingungen und welche Art von Ordination sollten alsdann verlangt werden 
und durch wen soll die Ordination vollzogen werden? For the text of the third series 
of questions, see Adolf Küry, Kirchliche Chronik,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
14 (1924), 220-30, there 227-8 (with the Old Catholic answers, also to the second 
series): ‘1. Wie wurde die Kirche gegriindet? Ist sie in irgendeinem besonderen Sinn 
eine góttliche Einrichtung? (...) 2. Welches sind die wesentlichen Kennzeichen der 
Kirche und welches ist im besondern das Verháltnis der Kirche zu Christus und dem 
hl. Geist? (...) 3. Welches sind die Merkmale der Kirche auf Erden? (...) 4. Welches 
ist das Verháltnis der Kirche zu den Kirchen? (...) 5. Welches ist das Verháltnis der 
Kirche zum Reich Gottes? See also: Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft 1 (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 90), pp. 188-95; see for the English text of part of the questions John E. Skoglund 
and J. Robert Nelson, Fifty Years of Faith and Order (New York: The Committee for 
the Interseminary Movement, 1963), p. 25. The full answers of the IBC cannot be 
reproduced here due to their combined length. 

151 For this and the following, see ‘Antwort der altkatholischen Bischöfe in Holland, 
Deutschland und der Schweiz auf die vier vom Subjects Committee der Weltkonfer- 
enz über den Glauben in der wiedervereinigten Kirche vorgelegten Fragen,’ Interna- 
tionale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 11 (1921), 99-102. The text is also reproduced in Rein, 
Kirchengemeinschaft 1 (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 188-92. A similar set of questions 
was discussed during the Second World War in the Netherlands; the Old Catholic 
response is published as: Engelbertus Lagerwey, ‘Selbstandigkeit einer Kirche,’ Inter- 
nationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 36 (1946), 1-7, especially the Dutch understanding of 
ecclesial autonomy is of significance (1-2). The same author provided an overview 
of Dutch Old Catholic ecumenism during the Second World War: “Die ókumenische 
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tion of the common faith in a creed is necessary, arguing that the faith 
that is necessary for a person to be baptized should also be necessary 
for the communion among churches. Third and fourth, considering 
their ecumenical recognition, the Old Catholic bishops state that the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed (in their 
original wording)'” should be preferred as statements of the church’s 
faith, the former at baptism/renewal of baptismal vows and at ordina- 
tions to the priesthood, the latter in every Eucharist on Sundays and 
feast days. Finally, the Old Catholic statement repeats the first article 
of the Declaration of Utrecht, which affirms Old Catholic adherence 
to the faith of the councils of the undivided church. 

Answering the second series of questions, the Old Catholic state- 
ment first maintains that the faith of a united church should be in 
accord with that of the early church and that its order, which should 
be in harmony with its faith, should also be oriented towards the prin- 
ciples of the early church.'” Second, the Old Catholic answer states 
that a common ordained ministry is indispensable for a united church: 
it belongs to the essence of the church, as it goes back to Christ’s call 
to the apostles and their continuing ministry of Word and Sacrament 
in the church.'™ Third and fourth, the Old Catholic answer defines the 
ministry as a threefold phenomenon; the bishop is described as the 
minister in the fullest sense of the word, becoming fully authorized 
only after his election by the congregation or with its consent and fol- 
lowing his consecration by another bishop.'” Fifth and sixth, the Old 


Arbeit in den Niederlanden wahrend des Krieges,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
36 (1946), 149-69. 

152 Presumably a reference to the removal of the filioque. 

' For this and the following, see Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonfer- 
enz, ‘Antwort der Kommission der altkatholischen Kirchen Europas auf die zweite 
Reihe der vom Subjects Committee der Weltkonferenz tiber Glauben und Verfassung 
vorgelegten Fragen über die Verfassung der wiedervereinigten Kirche, Internation- 
ale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 14 (1924), 226-7, see also: Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft 1 (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 192-4. 

154 See for further Old Catholic reflection in this topic from this era: Engelbertus 
Lagerwey, ‘Amt, Wort und Sakrament in ihrer Verbundenheit,’ Internationale Kirchli- 
che Zeitschrift 27 (1937), 24-41. 

155 In this context, the reason given for the refusal of the IBC to ordain the leading 
German Lutheran high church theologian Friedrich Heiler to the priesthood is also 
significant: he has no ecclesial missio for this (and apart from that, it would not be 
seen as kind to the Evangelical Lutheran Churches. See IBC minutes of August 13-4, 
1928, Episcopal Archives, Bern, folder IBC minutes, 1). Consistent with this decision, 
the IBC also rejects a request from the German Lutheran “St. Michaelsbruderschaft’ 
to receive apostolic succession from Old Catholic bishops on the same grounds (see 
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Catholics stated that some conditions should be met for the ordination 
to the priesthood and outline these on the basis of the witness of the 
early church. 

The third series of questions on issues of faith and order produced 
the following Old Catholic reaction.'* First, the divine and intentional 
character of the church is restated. Second, the main characteristics of 
the church are described in terms of the church as the communion 
of those who are regenerated in baptism and bound together by faith 
into one body with Christ as its head. The Spirit works in the church, 
leading its members to the truth, uniting them in love and sanctify- 
ing them as children of God. Third, the characteristics of the (visible) 
church are described as its unity, holiness, catholicity, and apostolicity. 
Its unity is expressed in fundamental agreement in faith, worship and 
order, and its holiness in its calling of people to a holy life. Its catho- 
licity is expressed in its task to preserve the truth and by extending 
its ministry to all times and all places. Its apostolicity is found in its 
continuity with the apostles through the ordained ministry. Fourth, 
the Old Catholics state that the visible churches relate to the church of 
the creed in such a way that the churches that have the characteristics 
mentioned in the first two points are members of the one, holy, catho- 
lic, and apostolic church. Fifth, the relationship between the church 
and the Kingdom of God is outlined in terms of means and goal. 

The reaction of the IBC to the findings of the 1927 Faith and Order 
conference was mainly concerned with methodology and referred to 
the statements just discussed for a statement of its self- understanding. 
The most striking is the title of the declaration, which refers to the 
“Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht,’ which, indeed, is an apt 
description of the self-understanding of these churches.'” 

Finally, as far as the Old Catholic ecumenical involvement before 
the Second World War is concerned, the statement of the two leading 
bishops of the IBC (Archbishop Rinkel of Utrecht and Bishop Adolf 
Küry of Switzerland) on the findings of the second World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order (Edinburgh, 1937) should be taken into 


IBC minutes of the IBC consultation of April 24-26, 1967, Episcopal Archives, Bern, 
folder IBC minutes, ad loc., 3). 

156 See Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz (IBK), ‘Antwort der Kom- 
mission der altkatholischen Kirchen Europas auf die dritte Reihe der Fragen,’ Inter- 
nationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 14 (1924), 227-8, see also: Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft 
I (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 194-5. 

157 See IBK, ‘Antwort’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 149). 
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account.'* The following elements, all of which bear testimony to a 
self-consciously catholic witness in a (then) predominantly protes- 
tant ecumenical movement,'” may be highlighted. Opposing unclear 
formulations on the subject, the Old Catholic bishops argue that 
both Word and Sacrament are necessary for salvation (at least from 
a human perspective).'® Furthermore, the declaration notes that the 
Edinburgh statement’s accentuation of ecclesial proclamation and 
ongoing revelation provides the proper starting point for the right 
view of the concept of tradition. The Old Catholic understanding 
of tradition is formulated on this basis, and protestant churches are 
called upon to rethink their view of it.'* The remarks about the fact 
that the “communio sanctorum’ cannot be restricted to the earthly and 
visible church, and that the principle of lex orandi, lex credendi should 
be applied, also demonstrate a self-consciously catholic position, with 
its characteristic emphasis on liturgy and the saints.'* On the subject 
of the church, its ministry and sacraments, the authors note that the 
remark about the necessity of reviewing the sacraments in the light of 
Scripture is curious: it has always been the conviction of the churches 
in the catholic tradition that sacraments are firmly grounded in 
Scripture. Furthermore, Rinkel and Kiiry underline that the notion 
that sacraments are a means of receiving grace is a truly catholic point 


15% See A. Rinkel and A. Küry, ‘Erklärung zu dem Bericht der zweiten Weltkon- 
ferenz fiir Glauben und Verfassung (Edinburgh, 3.-18. August, 1937), Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 30 (1940), 81-93. Rinkel also published two preparatory state- 
ments, Andreas Rinkel, ‘Die Gnade unsres Herrn Jesu Christi. Einige Sátze zum ersten 
Edinburgh-Thema, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 27 (1937), 1-9, and ‘Die 
Kirche und das Wort Gottes. Grundsätzliches zum zweiten Edinburgh-Thema,’ Inter- 
nationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 27 (1937), 85-91. Küry did the same for the question 
of church and ministry, see Adolf Küry, ‘Kirche und Amt, Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 26 (1936), 129-43. See in this context also Andreas Rinkel, ‘Christentum - 
Kirche - Sakrament, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 20 (1930), 103-21, in which 
he discusses many of the same themes. 

152 "The Roman Catholic Church was not (yet) a member of what would become the 
commission for Faith and Order of the WCC; hence, the ‘catholic wing’ of the confer- 
ence consisted, apart from high church Anglicans and Lutherans, mainly of Orthodox 
and Old Catholics. See Peter Staples, “Catholicity, in Dictionary, ed. Lossky et al. (see 
above, ch. 2, n. 58), 151-4, there 151; Patrick W. Fuerth, The Concept of Catholicity in 
the Documents of the World Council of Churches 1948-1968 (Rome: Editrice Anselmi- 
ana, 1973), pp. 17-9. A leading proponent of this typology was Willem A. Visser 
‘t Hooft, e.g. in Catholicisme (see above, ch. 2, n. 32). 

16 Rinkel and Küry, ‘Erklärung’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 158), 84, see here also the 
remarks about grace and free will. 

161 Ibid., 86-8. 

162 Ibid., 88-9. 
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of view; they also applaud the statement that sacraments are adminis- 
tered by clergypersons as servants of the church and not on the basis 
of some personal power.'* At the same time, they plead for abrogating 
the discussion about whether there are two or seven sacraments given 
the late date of this kind of systematization; the question is not what 
rites are sacraments, but what a sacrament is.'* Rinkel and Kúry also 
agree that it is not proper to judge the (in)validity of the sacraments of 
another church, but that this does not mean automatically that these 
are fully recognized; the ecclesial character of sacraments is too impor- 
tant to allow this.'* The sacramental presence of Christ as it is defined 
by the Edinburgh statement, using the descriptor ‘spiritual’, is seen as 
too vague, and the bishops repeat the relevant section of the Declara- 
tion of Utrecht as the Old Catholic position in this respect. They 
react similarly to the section of the Edinburgh statement on ministry, 
repeating a statement made just before the conference: 


Die Altkatholiken halten daran fest, dass der Episkopat apostolischen 
Ursprungs ist und zum Wesen der Kirche gehórt. Die Trágerin des Amtes 
ist die Kirche. Die Amtspersonen handeln einzig in ihrem Auftrag. Das 
Amt wird empfangen, verwaltet und weitergegeben in demselben Sinn 
und auf dieselbe Weise, wie die Apostel es der Kirche weitergegeben 
haben. Die Unzertrennlichkeit von Kirche und Amt und das nie unter- 
brochene Bestehen beider ist die apostolische Sukzession.'” 


Finally, the bishops reiterate the Old Catholic position that ecclesial 
union can only be established based on a common faith.!® At this 
point, it may also be noted that, whereas Rinkel and Kúry refer to 
agreement with the Orthodox position throughout their statement, 
Anglicans are never mentioned. Apparently, the Orthodox were the 
more obvious theological partners in matters of “Faith and Order;’ this 
quite in spite of the disappointing outcome of the 1931 Old Catholic- 
Orthodox consultation and the establishment of intercommunion 


163 Tbid., 89. 

16 Tbid., 89-90; the authors have a very bleak view of ecumenical possibilities with 
non-sacramental churches (Quakers, Salvation Army). 

165 Tbid., 90. 

166 Tbid., 91. 

167 Ibid., 92. The authors note the Old Catholic agreement with the Orthodox 
position. 

168 Tbid., 92-3. 
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with the Church of England on the basis of the Bonn Agreement of 
the same year.'® 

After the Second World War, the Old Catholic Churches of the 
Union of Utrecht became founding members of the WCC, a merger 
of the Faith and Work and Life and Work conferences, in 1948.’ The 
Old Catholics’ Congress of the same year provided an opportunity to 
articulate the specific Old Catholic concerns in the ecumenical move- 
ment. Rinkel did this in a keynote paper, addressing the WCC’s basic 
formula (‘Jesus Christ as God and Savior’), the status and nature of the 
church, the relationship between Scripture and Tradition, and minis- 
try and sacraments, thereby largely restating the IBC’s view on these 
matters as it had been formulated in the 1920s. Shortly after this, in the 
context of a Faith and Order study on ecclesiology, Rinkel articulated 
the Old Catholic doctrine of the church more extensively. In his con- 
tribution, he reaffirmed much of what was said in the ecumenical dis- 
cussion of the 1920s and 1930s. However, he was especially articulate 
in describing the specific Old Catholic contribution to the ecumenical 
movement: 


Welchen besonderen Beitrag kann nach unserer Meinung unsere 
Kirche zu der ecclesia universalis leisten? Vielleicht ist (...) darauf eine 
Antwort überflüssig. Denn aus den obigen Zeilen wird deutlich gewor- 
den sein, dass es eine ursprünglich katholische Anschauung der Kirche 
gibt, welche weder durch reformatorische Gedanken abgeschwächt und 
verflüchtigt noch durch römisch-hierarchisches Denken erstarrt und 
verweltlicht ist. Das Festhalten und Weitergeben dieser ursprünglich- 
katholischen Auffassung darf unser Beitrag an die „allgemeine Kirche“ 
sein, welcher Ausdruck wohl nichts anderes als „ecclesia catholica“ mei- 
nen kann.”* 


Ihe Old Catholic contribution to the ecumenical movement, there- 
fore, as seen by a leading representative of Old Catholicism, was to 
give witness to an authentic catholic understanding of the church. 


19 See below, 4.2.7. 

11% The IBC had given its formal consent for the fusion of the two bodies at its meet- 
ing of August 25, 1938 (see the IBC minutes of that date, Episcopal Archives, Bern, 
folder IBC minutes, ad loc., 3). 

171 Rinkel, ‘Lehre’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 87), 14. 
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4.2.7. An Ecumenical Inner Circle: Anglican-Old Catholic-Orthodox 


However briefly,'”? the Old Catholic-Anglican Bonn agreement has 
to be discussed here as well, as it is both a particular realization of 
the central Old Catholic conviction that one should seek to discover 
agreement in faith with other churches in general, and a further real- 
ization of the ecumenical program as it had been outlined in the earli- 
est phases of post-Vatican I Old Catholicism.'” The prehistory of these 
contacts cannot be traced here, but, as the discussion of the Conven- 
tion of Utrecht has illustrated already, the attitude towards Anglicans 
of the Swiss and German Old Catholic movements was in general very 
positive.'”* The Dutch Old Catholic Church, because of its ecclesiologi- 
cal self-understanding and its view of both the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Church of England, took a different point of view.”* In 1890, 
this led to a moratorium on the development of this relationship.'” 
However, a process of renewed reflection on its own identity within 
the Dutch Old Catholic Church, as fuelled by the developments in the 
Roman Catholic Church and especially by the relationships entered 
into in the 1889 Convention of Utrecht, made change possible. The Old 
Catholic Church of the Netherlands expressed this change most clearly 
in its formal recognition of the validity of Anglican orders in 1925.17 
It is worth noting that this declaration followed a similar declaration 
by the Ecumenical Patriarchate in 1922.'* The subsequent recognition 


12 See in general the extensive study of Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft I (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 106-262. 

133 See above, 3.2.1. See for a contemporary witness to this multiple-stage ecumeni- 
cal program the unanimously accepted theses 1-4 of the International Old Catholics’ 
Congress of 1931, as they had been proposed by Rudolf Keussen, ‘Nationalismus und 
Universalismus als formende Mächte des katholischen Kirchengedankens.’ Text in: 
‘Bericht’ (1931, see above, ch. 4, n. 100), 278-95, there 294-5. 

14 See in general: Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft I (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 
106-52. 

175 See for a sketch of this ecclesiological self-understanding, above, 3.1.1. 

176 See above, 4.2.2. 

177 See Franciscus Kenninck, ‘Der Erzbischof von Utrecht an den Erzbischof von 
Canterbury über die anglikanischen Weihen,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 15 
(1925), 65. As late as 1920, the Dutch Old Catholic episcopate requested the removal 
of any references to the recognition of Anglican orders in a public statement of the 
IBC of that year; the reason was not so much that they doubted the validity of these 
orders, but that that their church had not decided on the matter yet. See the IBC 
minutes of its meeting in Utrecht, April 29, 1920 (Episcopal Archives, Bern, folder 
IBC minutes, ad loc., 3-4). 

178 See the publication of the German translation of the pertinent documentation 
in Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 12 (1922), 176-9. The actual encyclical letter is 
published in the same volume, 26-30. 
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of Anglican orders by the IBC”* and the negotiations of Anglican and 
Old Catholic delegations that led to the 1931 Bonn Agreement built 
up on this recognition. The Dutch Old Catholics did not state a reason 
for their change of mind, but a long process of reflection on the status 
of Anglicanism had taken place within the church, and this certainly 
provided a basis for the appreciation of Anglican orders as well.'*° 

From this point of view, it is not surprising that the main points of 
discussion in the negotiations leading to the Bonn Agreement were 
the following two. First, from an Old Catholic perspective, the main 
question was the extent to which the Anglicans adhered to the faith 
of the undivided church and not to that of the protestant reforma- 
tion. Second, from an Anglican perspective, the main concern was the 
extent to which Old Catholics had or had not taken on board any 
unreformed doctrine of the Western (in other words, Roman) church. 
The topics discussed at the meetings in London and Bonn were related 
to these concerns. 

Rapprochement soon took place and materialized in the Bonn 
Agreement and its acceptance by the various churches involved.'*! 
From an ecclesiological point of view, its main contribution, in spite 
of its well-known comprehensiveness,'* is that it brings together a 
national church that had gone through the Reformation with a com- 
munion of national churches that had not done so, thus, at least 
theoretically, moving beyond the confessional divide of (Western) 
catholicism and protestantism. In principle, and most likely also from 
a contemporary Old Catholic perspective, the basis of faith for the 
“intercommunion' - since Lambeth 1958, following the terminology of 


'? See Adolf Küry, ‘Kirchliche Chronik,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 16 
(1926), 48-56, there 52-3. See also the minutes of the IBC meeting of September 3, 
1925 (Episcopal Archives, Bern, folder IBC minutes, ad loc., 1). 

150 See Schoon, Cleresie (see above, ch. 2, n. 89), pp. 661-6. 

181 Old Catholic acceptance is documented in ‘Bericht’ (1931, see above, ch. 4, 
n. 100), 263-4. The complicated (and unclear) question of the so-called Wiener Modi- 
fikation of the Bonn agreement by the IBC, which was subsequently discarded, cannot 
be considered here; Von Arx, Background” (see above, ch. 3, n. 106), 51, suspects 
that the modification came into existence because the Dutch Old Catholic episcopate, 
specifically Archbishop Kenninck, did not want to place Anglicans and Orthodox 
on the same level. The study by Klaus-Heinrich Neufhoff, An historical study of Angli- 
can - Old Catholic relations before and after the 1931 Bonn Agreement with special 
reference to the Anglican - Old Catholic Theologians’ Conferences 1957-2005 [Pub- 
licatieserie Stichting Oud-Katholiek Seminarie 46] (Merweboek: Sliedrecht, 2010), 
could not be considered for this study anymore. 

182 See Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft 1 (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 78 and 95-6. 
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the Faith and Order conference of Lund (1952), ‘full communion”'* - 
is formally not different from the basis of faith that made Old Cath- 
olic union possible in 1889. However, unlike the IBC established in 
1889, the 1931 Bonn Agreement did not foresee a joint supra-local, 
or even supra-national, structure of communion. For an evaluation of 
the agreement it is instructive to realize that one important issue that 
appeared in an earlier draft of the document never appeared in the 
eventual agreement, namely that of tradition. The Old Catholic point 
of reference, the church of the first millennium, was highly problem- 
atic for a number of (evangelical) Anglicans - represented at the Bonn 
meeting by G. F. Graham-Brown, ironically the first Anglican bishop 
to be co-consecrated by Old Catholic bishops in the following year. 
Simultaneously, Anglican references to the normative character of the 
first four ecumenical councils only were problematic for Old Catholics 
(even less acceptable were formulations that seemed to play out Scrip- 
ture against Tradition). The issue was not fully solved in Bonn,'** and 
remained a point of debate in later consultations.!* 

The Bonn Agreement only constituted a partial realization of the Old 
Catholic-Orthodox-Anglican endeavor for ecclesial unity, as was set 
forth in the early years of the (post- Vatican I) Old Catholic movement.'** 


183 On this, see J. Robert Wright, ‘Intercommunion and full Communion: The 
Meanings of these Terms for Anglicans and for their Relations with Old Catholics,’ in 
Christus, ed. Berlis and Gerth (see above, ch. 2, n. 144), 335-45. 

18% In spite of this, the main question discussed at the various meetings concerned 
the question of tradition. It seems that the agreement reached in Bonn combines two 
contrary interpretations of the issue, which, however, were not mutually exclusive 
because of another set of contrary views. This is shorthand for the following situation: 
the Old Catholics could only accept the Anglicans (de facto: Church of England) to be 
in full doctrinal agreement with them based on a catholic interpretation of the Angli- 
can confessional documents, which was not shared by all Anglicans. At the same time, 
the Anglicans could only accept the Old Catholics as being in full doctrinal agreement 
with them based on a very catholic view of their own identity. The ones who did not 
see things this way, low church and Evangelical clergymen and faithful, did at the 
same time not require this full doctrinal agreement for intercommunion either, as 
opposed to the more catholic part of the Church of England and the Old Catholics in 
general, who needed this full agreement to be able to go ahead. These two sets of views 
make the Bonn Agreement possible, while the Old Catholics could retain their ‘high’ 
view of Anglicanism, also in view of the importance of ecclesial tradition. 

' See esp. below, 6.2.6. on Anglican - Old Catholic Theologians’ Conferences. 

186 See Urs von Arx, ‘Was macht die Kirche katholisch? Perspektiven einer christ- 
katholischen Antwort,’ in Katholizität - Eine 6kumenische Chance, ed. Wolfgang W. 
Miller [Schriften Okumenisches Institut Luzern 4] (Zurich: NZN/TVZ, 2006), 147- 
86, there 162-3. 
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Accordingly, Old Catholic reflection on the Old Catholic-Orthodox 
relationship continued as well in the period considered here. Even if 
no new official dialogue began immediately after the First World War, 
there was a notable change in the official Dutch Old Catholic view 
of the Orthodox Churches. The Dutch Old Catholic Church officially 
changed its negative position vis-a-vis the Orthodox Churches of the 
Council of Utrecht (1763) in 1922, stating the following: 


(...) wir stellen fest, dass das vatikanische Konzil des Jahres 1870 offen- 
kundig dargetan hat, dass das Trachten der rómischen Kirche seit 
Jahrhunderten dahin ging, den Episkopat und die Unabhängigkeit der 
nationalen Kirchen zu vernichten. 

Auf Grund des Gesagten erklären wir Bischöfe der Niederlande, dass 
wir zwar die redliche Gesinnung unserer Väter anerkennen, jedoch uns 
nicht mehr auf dem Standpunkt befinden, den sie im Jahre 1763 gegen- 
über dem Papsttum eingenommen haben, und dass wir demgemäss 
ohne Einschränkung den katholischen Charakter der griechischen oder 
morgenländischen Kirche anerkennen.'* 


Ihe Dutch Old Catholic Church was able to change its position on 
Orthodox because of a rethinking of its own ecclesiological and theo- 
logical point of departure: upon reflection, its point of reference was 
no longer the Western church, but the early church, as the 1889 Dec- 
laration of Utrecht also stated, which was thus received by the Dutch 
Old Catholic Church. To be sure, this shift in position was a relatively 
minor one for the Dutch Old Catholics: the ‘Jansenist’ tradition in 
which they stood had always included an appeal to the early Church as 
well;'** the main shift that took place in the 1920s was that the western 
tradition after the “great schism” of 1054, that is, after the era of the 
ecumenical councils, was no longer seen as an organic continuation of 
the faith and order of the early church per se. 

Further development of the dialogue came in the early 1930s, espe- 
cially in the form of a dialogue taking place in Bonn in 1931,'” only 
a few months after the Old Catholic-Anglican Bonn Agreement had 


187 Altkatholische Kirche der Niederlande, ‘Erklärung der altkatholischen Kirche 
der Niederlande, 7. Juni 1922, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 15 (1925), 12. 

18% See Ploeger, Celebrating (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), pp. 167-70, and the literature 
referred to there, esp. Visser, Ideaal (see above, ch. 3, n. 174). 

182 For the informal character of the meeting, see the minutes of the IBC meeting of 
March 14, 1933 (Episcopal Archives, Bern, folder IBC minutes, ad loc., 1). 
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been passed.'” This meeting seemed promising, as agreement was 
reached on most of the matters discussed. However, whereas Old 
Catholic representatives had the authority to make agreed statements 
in the name of their churches, this was not the case with the Ortho- 
dox representatives, who had to await the judgment of their churches.’ 
For many Old Catholics, the eventual Orthodox reception of the 
results of the meeting in Bonn was disappointing, as no agreement of 
full communion came to be: the Orthodox Churches themselves were 
less enthusiastic about the Old Catholics than their ecumenical repre- 
sentatives. One factor was certainly the earlier Old Catholic- Anglican 
agreement, which was in many respects not acceptable to the Ortho- 
dox.'” In spite of this, a sustained attempt to reach ecclesial commu- 
nion with Anglican and Orthodox Churches on the basis of the faith 
of the early church had been made. 


4.2.8. The Relationship with the Roman Catholic Church 


During the first 70 to 80 years of the existence of the Old Catholic 
Union of Utrecht, the relationship with the Roman Catholic Church 
was full of tension and conflict. One is certainly not mistaken if one 
interprets it as a time of continued protest and a strong sense of com- 
petition in many parts of Old Catholic Churches until before the Sec- 
ond Vatican Council,” even if matters often improved during and 
after the Second World War at the local level and the level of many 
parishes already.'” On the level of the IBC, one may note the for- 
mal reiteration of the protests against the dogmatic definitions of the 
First Vatican Council at their fiftieth anniversary in 1920,'” as well as 
the IBC declaration of 1950 on the dogma of the bodily assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin of the same year.'” The latter is a clear articu- 


™® See Adolf Küry, ‘Bericht über die Verhandlungen der altkatholischen und der 
orthodoxen Kommission in Bonn am 27. und 28. Oktober 1931, Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 22 (1932), 18-27. 

191 See ibid., 18-9 and 26-7. 

12 See Von Arx, ‘Einführung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 15-6. 

13 See Jan Visser, ‘Die Beziehungen zwischen dem Vatikan und der Utrechter 
Union aus altkatholischer Sicht, in Wurzel, ed. Gerny, Rein, and Weyermann (see 
above, ch. 2, n. 96), 309-25, there 309-11. This is even the case if one grants excep- 
tions for relationships with Roman Catholic dissidents. See Ring, Katholisch (see 
above, ch. 2, n. 16), pp. 783-6. 

19% See ibid., p. 784. 

195 See above, 4.2.2. 

196 Published in Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 41 (1951), 1-2. 
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lation of the Old Catholic witness to catholicity based on the early 
church as different from the catholicity represented by contemporary 
Roman Catholicism. Rapprochement, at least of an official sort, took 
place mainly around the Second Vatican Council and must therefore 
be discussed further on in this study. The oppositional nature of the 
Old Catholic-Roman Catholic relationship during this era, however, 
is of ecclesiological significance. 

Having said this, it should not be forgotten that within the Union 
of Utrecht not everyone had the same opinion regarding the position 
of the Bishop of Rome. Part of the discussion about this was already 
treated in the context of the question of the place of the Pope in the 
Declaration of Utrecht,'” but it is worth maintaining that the discus- 
sion did not stop there. When, at the IBC meeting of 1892, the Dutch 
Old Catholics introduced their new Archbishop, Gerardus Gul,'* the 
question arose whether or not Rome should be notified of the election 
and consecration of the new bishop, as this had been the custom of 
the Church of Utrecht. Eventually, the IBC decided to do so, against 
Herzog's wish, who could not agree to this while honestly represent- 
ing his church: why should one express the wish for communion with 
a heretical pope?!” For the next 77 years, however, Gul’s case would 
be the last instance of such a notification to Rome, which had been 
typically answered by an anathema until the election of Marinus Kok 
as Archbishop-Coadjutor of Utrecht in 1969, the notification of which 
was greeted with congratulations.?” In 1903, a similar discussion takes 
place around a planned joint pastoral letter of the IBC bishops, in 
the context of which the question of the catholicity of the Church of 
Rome is controversially discussed, while at the same time arguments 
are brought forward explaining why Old Catholics cannot become 
protestant.?' 


197 See above, 3.2.2. 

8 Gerardus Gul (October 27, 1847, Egmond aan Zee - February 9, 1920, Utrecht), 
after his ordination to the diaconate and priesthood in 1870, Gul held various pastor- 
ates and served as Archbishop of Utrecht from 1892 until his death in 1920. 

122 See minutes of the third IBC meeting of May 12, 1892 (Episcopal Archives, 
Berne, IBC minutes folder, ad loc., 1-2). 

20 See minutes of the IBC meeting of August 27, 1894 (Episcopal Archives, Bern, 
IBC minutes folder, ad loc., 4): Itis decided that the new Bishop of Deventer, Nicolaus 
Bartholomeus Petrus Spit (1853-1929, Bishop of Deventer, 1894-1929), will not notify 
Rome regarding his election and consecration. 

2% See IBC minutes of August 28, 1903 - Episcopal Archives, Bern, folder IBC 
minutes, ad loc., 1-2. 
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4.2.9. Some Revisions of the Convention of Utrecht in 1952 


In 1952, in the context of a regular IBC meeting, and with much less 
preparatory consultation than would be the case for the 1974 and 2000 
revisions, some small but not insignificant changes were made to the 
Convention of Utrecht. In fact, only the ‘Reglement’ and the ‘Ver- 
einbarung’ of the 1889 Convention of Utrecht were revised in 1952, 
because the Declaration of Utrecht, as a historical (and confessional) 
document, cannot be revised.”” The following observations can be 
made, which show how the ecclesiological self-understanding of what 
was now commonly called the Union of Utrecht had developed and 
was in some respects articulated in the 1952 revisions of the Verein- 
barung and ‘Reglement.’ 

The first change in the Convention of Utrecht of 1952 compared to 
the 1889 documents is the use of the expression ‘Union of Utrecht,’ 
which points to a union of churches as well as of bishops. In fact, the 
revision of the “Reglement und Vereinbarung’ of 1952 can be seen 
as an ecclesiological reflection in a nutshell of what had happened in 
1889: 


Die katholischen Bischófe, die sich durch Zustimmung zur Utrech- 
ter Erklárung vom 24. September 1889 zur Utrechter Union vereinigt 
haben, treffen folgende Vereinbarung (...).”” 


Even though clear definitions of ‘conference, the word used in 1889, 
and of ‘union,’ the word used in 1952, are not given in either 1889 or 
1952, ‘union’ may well convey a stronger meaning than ‘conference,’ 
as it seems to indicate a more permanent constellation than a confer- 
ence, which can have a more occasional character.’ Therefore, the 
1952 version of the ‘Reglement und Vereinbarung’ is more explicit 
than its 1889 counterpart about the fact that the bishops have united 
themselves (with their churches) to the Union of Utrecht, the main 
expression of which is its conference, or rather synod, of bishops: the 
IBC; the Union of Utrecht exists through the IBC, but is at the same 
time more than the IBC. Thus, the character of the bishops’ gatherings 


202 See von Arx, ‘Vorwort’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), 3-4. 

203 Text in Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 42. 

24 The minutes of the 1952 IBC meeting does record the changes, but does not 
explain this particular change. 
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as an expression of an ecclesial communion - the Union of Utrecht - 
has become clearer.” 

A further significant change in the Vereinbarung is the way in which 
the Declaration of Utrecht appears. Unlike in 1889, in 1952 the dec- 
laration now seemed to be regarded as a confessional document; in 
a new historical context, the document receives a new function. The 
Vereinbarung, for example, now stipulates the following: 


§ 2 In die Union kónnen Bischófe katholischer Kirchen aufgenommen 
werden, deren Kirchen sich zur Erklärung von Utrecht bekennen.” 


This formulation (‘bekennen’) reflects the use of the Declaration of 
Utrecht as a confessional document, which is now to be signed by 
every new member of the IBC.?” It is accompanied by a version of 
the Declaration that came into use sometime between 1929 and 1940, 
in which the original introduction was left out, and the original sig- 
natures were replaced by the names of the churches now belonging to 
the Union of Utrecht, stating that these churches now conform to the 
Declaration.” 

The reformulated § 3 of the 1952 Vereinbarung is also of interest, as 
it clarifies the role of the IBC within the Union of Utrecht: 


Zur Aufrechterhaltung der Gemeinschaft treten die Bischöfe regelmässig 
zu Konferenzen zusammen. (...)?® 


With this, it is made clear that the role of IBC is to strengthen the 
communion. Again, this is the codification of a practice that had been 
developed over the previous decades. 

The stipulations of the Vereinbarung regarding the exchange of 
priests and students as well as regarding ecumenical obligations and 
the stipulation about the announcement of the vacancy and reoccu- 
pation of a see of 1889 were left unchanged in 1952. Two interest- 
ing paragraphs were added, however. The first, § 8 (1952), concerns 


205 It would be incorrect to say that any major decisions were made in the 1952 
revisions of the Convention of Utrecht; rather, it is an update that paraphrases the 
developed self-understanding over the previous 63 years. 

206 See for the text Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 42. 

27 Possibly together with the two other documents of the Convention of Utrecht. 
See Von Arx, ‘Vorwort’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), 4n5. 

208 See Von Arx, ‘Vorwort’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), 3. This version can be found in 
Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 452-3. 

20% See Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 42. 
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the consecration of bishops for other churches, and records the (self-) 
obligation of the bishops of the Union of Utrecht not to consecrate 
any bishops for other churches without the approval of the IBC. One 
may argue that this still falls within the boundaries of $ 7, the general 
paragraph dealing with ecumenical obligations, but there is precedence 
enough to make the introduction of this explicit stipulation intelligi- 
ble.?* The other new paragraph, $ 9 (1952), records the obligation of 
the bishops only to ordain such candidates to the priesthood who have 
the required competences and can document (a sufficient amount of) 
theological studies.” 

Thus, the elements of this revision of the Vereinbarung that indi- 
cate a developing ecclesiological self-understanding are the following. 
First, the reference to a Union of Utrecht’ in $ 1 of the Vereinbarung, 
and the reference to the confessional character of the Declaration of 
Utrecht in $ 2, indicate a strengthened self-understanding as a more 
permanent communion of churches.”” Second, in $ 4, the references 
to communication about ordinations to the priesthood and the episco- 
pate may be a reflection of the (painful) experiences made with bish- 
ops ordained without clear consultation of the IBC.’ The same might 
be reflected in §§ 8 and 9, which are, however, also expressive of the 
joint ecumenical strategy that the IBC intended to pursue. 


210 See above, 4.2.1. and 4.2.2., on relevant developments in the various member 
Churches of the Union of Utrecht between 1889 and 1952; notably, the behavior of 
Mathew after his consecration may be an issue here. 

>! The historical background to this change is probably the fear of the German, 
Swiss, Dutch (and Austrian) Old Catholic bishops that the Polish National Catholics 
in particular would be willing to ordain persons without sufficient education. In 1907, 
the IBC asked Francis Hodur, as one of the conditions for his consecration as suc- 
cessor to Kozlowski as Bishop of the Polish National Catholic Church, not only to 
sign and to remain faithful to the 1889 convention, to promise not to consecrate any 
other bishops without the IBC's consent (‘Zustimmung’), and not to enter into any 
formal ecumenical agreements without the same, but also that he should not ordain 
any priests that have insufficient training (see IBC minutes of September 2, 1907 - 
Episcopal Archives, Bern, IBC minutes folder, ad loc., 1-2). 

22 The tension in the Old Catholic self-understanding as the Catholic Church in 
a particular place and as a denomination is articulated by Küry, ‘Konfession’ (see 
above, ch. 4, n. 128), esp. 131. See also the comments of Rinkel, ‘Interkommunion’ 
(see above, ch. 4, n. 129), 210: ‘Am wenigsten gefallt mir der Ausdruck “Altkatholiz- 
ismus,” dessen ich mich sparsam bediene aus der Erwágung heraus, dass wir kein 
“ismus” sind, sondern Kirche.’ 

213 One example might be the ordination to the (diaconate and) priesthood of 
Vilatte by Herzog on June 6 and 7 1885. 
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Turning to the Reglement, the following can be observed. In $ 1, 
the permanent appointment of the Bishop of the Swiss Old Catho- 
lic Church as secretary to the IBC might well reflect the institution- 
alization of a common practice, as well as the suitability of having 
the bishop from a politically neutral country perform this task.” At 
the same time, the institutionalized secretariat might also reflect the 
increased size of the Union (see also § 2). In § 4, the mandate of the 
Archbishop to call for extraordinary meetings is expanded and with 
that his role within the Union of Utrecht is also expanded. 

Having thus analyzed the 1952 revisions of the “Convention of 
Utrecht’ in their historical setting, it is now possible to turn to some 
conclusions about the period considered here. 


4.2.10. Developing Old Catholic Ecclesiological Self-Understanding 
1889-1952 


In view of the above considerations, the following conclusions may be 
drawn about the development of ecclesiological self-understanding in 
this period. 

First, it must be maintained that a significant amount of time and 
energy was needed to integrate the principles outlined in the 1889 Con- 
vention into the lives of the churches involved. Exchange and mutual 
enrichment between the member churches took place this way.?* 

Second, the common point of orientation, the faith of the ‘primitive 
church,’ that led to the ecumenical success of the establishment of the 
Union of Utrecht, proved to have further ecumenical consequences as 
well. With this ‘regula fidei,’ especially the Anglicans and the Ortho- 
dox could now be appreciated and approached as catholic churches by 
the entire Union of Utrecht, including the Church of Utrecht. At the 
same time, Old Catholic self-understanding - at the level of the Union 
of Utrecht - began to be articulated in broader ecumenical exchanges. 
It was in these exchanges that a common and official voice was 
developed. The articulation of Old Catholic theology in bilateral and 


211 Tn its meeting of September 7, 1931, the IBC had altered this part of the Regle- 
ment already; then it was decided that the youngest member of the IBC would no 
longer automatically be the secretary, but that someone would be elected to this posi- 
tion (see IBC minutes of September 7, 1931, Episcopal Archives, Bern, folder IBC 
minutes, ad loc., 3). 

215 See above, 4.2.1. and 4.2.2. 
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multilateral ecumenical dialogues would prove to become a character- 
istic of Old Catholic theological reflection.?'* 

Third, within the articulation of Old Catholic theology, a number of 
themes become apparent. The appeal to the faith of the early church 
continued, and found concrete expression in the persistent Old Catho- 
lic emphasis on the necessity of agreement in doctrine as a precondi- 
tion for formal eucharistic communion, in adherence to the witness 
of the seven Ecumenical Councils, and especially also in the emphasis 
on the apostolic ministry. At the same time, it must be maintained 
that no formal set of ‘articles of religion’ is adopted; at most, the Dec- 
laration of Utrecht becomes a confessional document, albeit a very 
general one. 

Fourth, a major development was the development around the self- 
understanding of the Old Catholic Churches as ‘national churches.’ 
While this self-understanding had started out as a way of referring to 
the autonomy of (national) ecclesial provinces, it developed, especially 
in the German context, in a much more nationalistic direction, which 
proved to be untenable after the Second World War. Even though this 
was not yet clearly visible in the 1952 revision of the Convention of 
Utrecht, this ecclesiology of the ‘national church’ would eventually be 
replaced by an ecclesiology of the local church. 

Fifth, a further development is that the Convention of Utrecht, 
especially the Declaration of Utrecht, as noted already, developed into 
a confessional statement, and thus moved beyond its original occa- 
sional nature. In addition, the term “Union of Utrecht’ emerged, which 
does not occur in the Convention of Utrecht. Thus, in the period dis- 
cussed in this chapter, the Old Catholic Churches united through the 
IBC became a tighter kind of communion of churches than before, as 
especially the development of a joint ecumenical course shows. 


216 See for systematic theological considerations underpinning the dialogical and 
dialectic process of discerning the truth, esp. Ernst Gaugler, Die geistigen Vorausset- 
zungen der kirchlichen Wiedervereinigung,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 16 
(1926), 85-98, idem, Die Kirche, ihr Wesen und ihre Bestimmung,’ Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 17 (1927), 136-55; this emphasis on (interpersonal) dialectics 
would be continued by Gaugler’s successor Kurt Stalder; see Kurt Stalder, “Wie bleibt 
die Kirche in der Wahrheit,’ in idem, Die Wirklichkeit Christi erfahren. Ekklesiologis- 
che Untersuchungen und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Existenz von Kirche heute (Zurich: 
Benzinger, 1984), 239-44, idem, ‘Autorität im Neuen Testament,’ in idem, o.c., 142- 
88, see also the remarks of Urs von Arx, ‘Kurt Stalder,’ BBKL 21 (2003), 1458-1463, 
there 1459-1460, and of Visser, ‘Bedeutung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 21), 413-4. 
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Sixth, the developments around various candidate members of 
the IBC and the Union of Utrecht, as well as around the Mariavites 
and the Croatian Bishop Kalogjera, allowed for the development of 
an emphasis on the interrelationship between bishop and church - 
without a church someone cannot be a bishop (see the “Mathew affair’) - 
as well as for the development of some boundaries as far as doctrine 
and ecclesial discipline were concerned. With respect to the Mari- 
avites, their particular doctrines were found to be incompatible with 
the faith of the early church, whereas with regard to the Croatian Old 
Catholic Church, Kalogjera’s disciplinary actions were seen to be in 
conflict with the discipline of the early church as well. 

Finally, one may observe that the role of the IBC gradually becomes 
more important within the Union of Utrecht. This development has its 
background in the role that the IBC plays in managing Old Catholic 
contacts with other churches and thus in acting as a representative 
of the entire Union of Utrecht. This role of the IBC applied both to 
contacts with other “independent catholic’ groups in other countries, 
who could be considered as potential members of the IBC, and to 
negotiations with the two ecumenical partners of choice, Anglicans 
and Orthodox, as well as with the broader (multi-lateral) ecumenical 
movement. In this context, it is interesting to note that the attention 
of the IBC was virtually exclusively dedicated to matters of faith and 
order rather than life and work, at least as far as formal statements 
are concerned. 

A significant number of these conclusions were also reflected in 
the changes made in the 1952 revision of the 1889 Vereinbarung and 
Reglement. Having discussed this, it is now possible to turn to the par- 
allel period in the history of the development of the ecclesiological 
self- understanding of the IFI. 


4.3. The Development of the Ecclesiological Self-Understanding of the 
IFI from 1902-47 


The period of the history of the IFI as it is discussed in this chap- 
ter, specifically the history of the development of its ecclesiological 
self-understanding, covers two largely overlapping eras, both of which 
are of importance for the appreciation of the developments studied 
here. The first era is that of the ministry of Aglipay as the IFI’s Obispo 
Maximo, which began in 1902 and ended in 1940 when he died. The 
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second era is the era of the American colonial rule over the Philip- 
pines, which began formally with president McKinley's declaration of 
the end of hostilities in the Philippines on July 4, 1902 and ended 
(formally) with the granting of independence to the Philippines on 
July 4, 1946, though Japanese occupation interrupted this colonial 
rule between 1941 and 1945 and the character of the US colonial rule 
underwent changes as well. 

As just indicated, the developments taking place in the IFI that 
are considered here took place during multiple phases in the colo- 
nial history of the Philippines, of which an overview will be provided 
here.?” First, from 1902 until 1907, a US military government was in 
place in the Philippines, until it was replaced by a bicameral legislature 
consisting of the Philippine commission (appointed by the president 
of the USA) as the upper chamber and a Philippine assembly as the 
lower chamber, as was foreseen by the 1902 ‘Philippine Organic Act.’ 
The introduction of this legislature marked the beginning of the sec- 
ond phase of American colonial rule in the Philippines. During this 
phase, central developments took place, such as land redistribution 
(mainly from monastic orders to private owners) that benefited the 
already influential and wealthy elites and the integration of these elites 
into a process of gradual accommodation to American rule and politi- 
cal standards. In 1916, the so-called Jones Act for the first time gave 
legal expression to the intention of the USA to eventually grant the 
Philippines independence. The third phase was characterized by the 
provisions of the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934 that provided for 
the creation of the Commonwealth of the Philippines, which would 
have its own constitution and would be self-governing, albeit that its 
foreign policy remained the responsibility of the USA until, after a 
ten-year period, the Philippines would be granted full independence.” 
Fourth, the Philippine path towards independence was interrupted by 
the Japanese invasion of the Philippines on December 8,1941, leading 
to the capitulation of the Philippine-American forces under MacAr- 
thur on April 9, 1942,” and, until the latter’s return on October 20, 


217 See Dolan, Philippines” (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 53-61. 

218 See ibid., 59-60, and Werning, ‘Pax’ (see above, ch. 3 n. 258), 39-40. 

21% Douglas MacArthur (January 26, 1880, Little Rock, AR-April 5, 1964, Wash- 
ington D.C.) was connected to the Philippines in various capacities throughout much 
of the 1930s and 1940s, specifically from 1935 onwards as the military advisor to 
the Quezon administration and from 1941 onwards as the commander of the United 
States Army Forces - Far East. Being forced out of the Philippines by the Japanese 
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1944 and the capitulation of Japan on September 2, 1945, Japanese 
rule over the Philippines. Fifth, Philippine political independence, in 
line with the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934, began on July 4, 1946. 
With political independence, however, no economic or military 
independence came. The 1946 Bell Act, for example, entailed eco- 
nomic and juridical measures that were highly beneficial for the 
USA (and to a much lesser extent for the Philippines), while at the 
same time long-term leases for military bases in the Philippines 
were granted to the USA, thus giving the USA both virtual control 
over the Philippines and a military vantage point in South-East Asia.” 
Added to this was only minimal help in rebuilding the former US col- 
ony after the war, which further disadvantaged the Philippines. Inter- 
nally, no political or land reforms were achieved, thereby cementing 
the social and economic differences between a ruling elite and the rest 
of the population as they existed before the Second World War. These 
differences and the resulting tensions also constitute the background 
to the (communist-associated) Huk Rebellion in the Philippines, 
which only ended in the early 1950s.” In other words, the Philippines 
had (only) developed from a traditional colony to a ‘neo-colonial’ col- 
ony of the USA.”? 

Having outlined this general historical and political context, it is 
now possible to turn to the development of the IFI’s ecclesiology at 
the point where it was left in the previous chapter. 


4.3.1. Further Development of IFI Doctrine and Ecclesiology 


As indicated earlier,” the doctrine of the IFI, as expressed by Aglipay as 
the head of the IFI and as initially largely inspired (and/or formulated) 


invaders in 1942, he returned in 1944 in order to reconquer the Philippines, a process 
that was completed in 1945. See in general the extensive study of MacArthur and 
the Philippines by Richard Connaughton, MacArthur and Defeat in the Philippines 
(Woodstock: The Overlook Press, 2001). 

22 On which, see the entry in Guillermo, Dictionary (see above, ch. 3, n. 207), 
pp. 68-9; this act, for example, ruled that the Philippines could not impose taxes on 
exports to the USA. 

221 See Dolan, Philippines” (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 61-3. 

22 See ibid., 63-5, and below, 5.2. 

223 For the above, see e.g. Werning, “Pax” (see above, ch. 3 n. 258), 47-51, and Dolan, 
‘Philippines’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 61-5. Illustrative of the enormous influence of 
the USA in Philippine internal (and external) affairs is the decisive role that General 
MacArthur played in the election of the president of the (now again) independent 
Philippines, Manuel A. Roxas, who took office on July 4, 1946. See Dolan, o.c., 62. 

24 See above, 3.5.3. on the Fundamental Epistles’ of the IFI. 
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by Isabelo de los Reyes Sr., continuing in the tradition of especially 
Rizal and Mabini, developed in the course of Aglipay's life progres- 
sively towards a more and more Unitarian and, eventually, agnostic 
theology.” The IFI’s rapid return to a trinitarian faith after Aglipay's 
death in 1940, however, is a strong witness to the fact that, even if 
Aglipay's writings and the theology contained in them were formally 
accepted by the IFI, their reception had been superficial at most. For 
example, as liturgical books are concerned, it seems clear that not 
all IFI parishes were using the official IFI books, but often (still) the 
Roman Missal, other books, or combinations of these (see below in 
this section). In spite of this, it is still relevant to provide an overview 
of the doctrinal development of the IFI after the publication of its 
initial documents as discussed in the previous chapter, as they do rep- 
resent (at least) the formal stance of the IFI in these years. 

A first work that merits attention here is the Catecismo de la Iglesia 
Filipina Independiente (1905) the contents of which had been pub- 
lished as a series in La Iglesia Filipina Independiente first (1904).”* It 
is to be distinguished from the later Catequesis (see below). Unfortu- 
nately, the Catecismo does not contain a section on ecclesiology, but, 


25 See De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 
266-70. Other thinkers contributing to the development of IFI doctrine include Agli- 
pay himself, various bishops of the IFI and, towards the end of the life of Aglipay 
and De los Reyes Sr., increasingly De los Reyes Jr. In general, however, it is hard to 
escape the impression that most of the new theological ideas were imported through 
the official books from the penmanship of De los Reyes Sr. without much consultation 
with others. The question of De los Reyes Sr.’s return to the Roman Catholic Church 
towards the end of his life cannot be discussed here; idem and idem, Revolution I (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 501-10, underline this conversion, and attack Whittemore, 
Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), pp. 161-4, for not being accurate in his account; how- 
ever, Whittemore’s core point, that De los Reyes Sr. was not compos mentis when he 
signed his retraction, they leave unanswered. See for a survey of the works discussed 
here also: Mandac, Life (see above, ch. 3, n. 243), p. 151, and more recently: John C. 
England, Jose de Mesa, Lily A. Quintos, Melanio La G. Aoanan, and Reuel Marigza, 
‘Contextual Theology in the Philippines, 1800-2000, in Asian Theologies. A Research 
Guide to Authors, Movements, Sources. Volume 2: Southeast Asia, ed. John C. England, 
Jose Kuttianimattathil, John Mansford Prior, Lily A. Quintos, David Suh Kwang-sun, 
and Janice Wickeri (Delhi/Quezon City/Maryknoll: ISPCK/Claretian Publishers/Orbis 
Books, 2003), 331-497, there 350-6, and the list given by De Achutegui and Bernad, 
Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 538-9. 

26 Aglipay’s further doctrinal development is documented extensively in Mandac, 
Life (see above, ch. 3, n. 243), pp. 85-260. The subject is worth a study of its own. 

227 See below, 4.3.5. 

228 Iglesia Filipina Independiente (IFI), Catecismo de la Iglesia Filipina Independi- 
ente (Manila: Fajardo, 1905), see the comments of De Achutegui and Bernad, Revolu- 
tion II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 258-9. 
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organized in salvation-historical order, discusses the sequence of cre- 
ation, fall and redemption in terms of the “scientific” outlook of the 
IFI. Aglipay’s preface outlines his church’s self-understanding as fol- 
lows: ‘Es la nuestra quizás la religión mas racionalista que se base en 
la Biblia.” 

A second work that deserves attention is the 1906 Lecturas de 
Cuaresma (also first published as a series in La Iglesia Filipina Inde- 
pendiente in 1904). Whereas this work cannot be analyzed in full 
at this point, its outlook is worth noting. As the (Lenten) booklet is a 
collection of writings by various bishops of the IFI, a number of voices 
can be heard, representing a broad spectrum of theological opinions, 
ranging from refutations of the work of Renan, Strauss and Reimarus 
on the resurrection,”* to a long sermon by Aglipay that seems to have 
been inspired by precisely this tradition of radical historical-critical 
exegesis,” while the entire booklet is presented as setting forth a 
strongly rationalistic and generally anti-supernaturalistic agenda in 
its preface.** Thus, the Lecturas demonstrate both the course that 
Aglipay preferred as well as the diversity in theological opinion within 
the IFI. 

The work that is probably the most important among the works 
published during Aglipay’s ministry as Obispo Maximo is the 1906 Ofi- 
cio Divino, containing an edition of the Gospel, a missal and a ritual, 
all the work of Isabelo de los Reyes Sr.”* The book provided the IFI 


22 See IFI, Catecismo (see above, ch. 4, n. 228), p. 4; the way in which biblical tradi- 
tion and scientific findings are harmonized is outlined on 3-4. 

#30 See De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 258. The 
full title of the publication of the Lecturas as a book is: Iglesia Filipina Independiente 
(IED), Lecturas de cuaresma para la Iglesia Filipina Independiente. Contiene un sermón 
de las Siete Palabras por el Emmo. Sr. Gregorio Aglipay, Obispo Máximo de Filipinas, 
y otros escritos de nuestros sabios prelados, dónde se sientan las doctrinas de nuestra 
Santa Iglesia sobre la Redención expurgando la verdad evangélica de leyendas fantás- 
ticas y de groseros materialismos. El Obispado Máximo, de acuerdo con el V. Consejo 
Supremo de prelados, decreta que nuestros sacerdotes harmonizaren sus sermones con 
estas doctrinas bajo pena de suspensión, hasta la expulsión, según la gravedad de los 
casos (ed. Isabelo de los Reyes ; Barcelona, 1906). 

BI See Gregorio Dizon, La Resurrección, in IFI, Lecturas (see above ch. 4, n. 230), 
36-8. 

22 See Gregorio Aglipay, “Sermón de las Siete Palabras ó Tres horas,’ in IFI, Lectu- 
ras (see above ch. 4, n. 230), 3-25. 

#3 See IFI, Lecturas (see above ch. 4, n. 230), 2, and De Achutegui and Bernad, 
Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 258. 

25 Full title: Iglesia Filipina Independiente (IFI), Oficio Divino de la Iglesia Filipina 
Independiente. 1° parte. Novísimo evangelio, unificado, exegético y expurgado de las 
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with a prayer book and a standardized liturgy that agreed with Philip- 
pine culture (as understood by its authors). The work seems to have 
been received by the IFI, even though there are conflicting views about 
this.” In addition, it is unclear to what extent the work was indeed 
translated into the various indigenous languages of the Philippines, 
as was intended.” Space is lacking here to discuss this work in its 
entirety, but the following may be observed. 

First, the edition of the Gospel included in the Oficio Divino is the 
‘Novisimo Evangelio, “Evangelio Filipino,’ “Evangelio Unificado,” or 
“Evangelio General de la Iglesia Filipina Independiente,’ as the same 
work is entitled variously;”” it consists of 132 short chapters, divided 
over 31 daily portions. It represents a Gospel harmony, the intentions 
and principles of which are outlined in an extensive preface.* The 


mil interpolaciones y contradicciones que traen los textos canónicos, a la luz de los 
escritos de los profetas y apóstolos, y otros antiquíssimos códices que se conservan en las 
bibliotecas de Jerusalem, Roma, Inglaterra, Francia y España. - 2° parte. Culto Euca- 
rístico. O misal basado en lo que realmente practicaron Nuestro Señor Jesucristo y sus 
Santos Apostolos; teniendo además a la vista las liturgias y misales más antiguos que se 
conservan en Europa, de los Hebreos, Romanos, Griegos, Moz-Arabes y Anglicanos, y 
las eruditas obras de los mejores liturgistas modernos.- Unicos aprobado por el Emmo. 
Sr. Obispo Máximo y por su Ven. Consejo Supremo de Prelados (Barcelona, 1906). 
The work itself bears the date of promulgation of June 10, 1907. On the problematic 
dating of the work, see De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), p. 260. 

25 See the overview offered by De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 262-3, and the literature referenced there. 

26 See Harry Ellsworth Chandlee, “The Liturgy of the Philippine Independent 
Church,’ in Studies, ed. Anderson (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 262-3. In 1908, the ques- 
tion of translations caused some controversy between De los Reyes Sr. and Aglipay, 
as the former urged the latter to speed up the work of translation in such clear terms 
that he had to apologize for it later the same year. Only incidental copies of translated 
versions survive. A full appreciation of this attempt at liturgical inculturation is still 
lacking, see in this respect especially Moises B. Andrade and Edgar S. Yanga, Kara- 
patang Sumamba Bilang Pilipino. Liturgical Inculturation in the Philippines by Don 
Isabelo de los Reyes Sr. in the light of Sacrosanctum Concilium (Quezon City: 1998), 
pp. 12-3: “The Oficio Divino’s framework consisted of a series of fellowship experi- 
ences to enable the people to get out of their accustomed private devotions which 
were inculcated during the Spanish colonization as the only way of assisting at Holy 
Mass. The introductory rites were organized as prayer meetings whose climax was the 
exchange of peace and the Lord’s Prayer. The proclamation of the Good News was a 
rousing announcement of the Lord’s liberating message very much like the participa- 
tive involvement of people in the meaning and purposeful meetings of the Union. The 
Lord’s Supper was a noble banquet of God’s gift of live by which the participants were 
nourished by their union in his love’ [emphasis in original]. 

27 See IFI, Oficio (see above, ch. 4, n. 234), title page, pp. 3 and 17-8. 

238 Ibid., pp. 3-16, there see pp. 5-6: principles are: ‘La unidad de Dios en Jesus,’ 
“Amor Universal,’ “Perdón sin límites y tolerancia nacida del perfecto conocimiento 
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work understands itself as a piece of scholarship, in line with the IFI’s 
commitment to the free exercise of science,” free from all dogmatism, 
in order to present 


nuestro señor Jesu-Cristo tal cual fué en su admirable humanización, 
Dios viviente que iluminó al mundo con los fúlgidos é inextinguibles 
resplandores de su excelsa sabiduría, de su nívea pureza, de su altruísmo 
sin igual y de su magnanimidad sin límites, basando nuestro Evangelio 
y nuestra misma Iglesia en su gloriosa divinidad, que niegan los racio- 
nalistas y otro que no lo son, y quisiéramos esculpir indeleblemente en 
nuestras memorias aquella gigantesca figura moral, á fin de que nos sirva 
de arquetipo ideal en todas nuestras acciones desde la niñez, si fuese 
hacedero.?% 


The precise contents of this Gospel harmony cannot be discussed here, 
but with what has been said now, its place in the early doctrine of the 
IFI will have become clear. The presentation of Christ’s relationship to 
God (the Father) is in line with the modalist Trinity that was outlined 
in earlier statements of IFI doctrine. Other doctrinal peculiarities of 
this work, such as the denial of hell, the ‘spiritual’ death on the cross, 
the non-expiatory character of Jesus” death, and the Abelardian soteri- 
ology cannot be discussed at this point. With this, however, the general 
outlook and with that the work's theological self-understanding has 
become clear. It is an attempt to present God in Jesus in dialogue with 
the critical scholarship of the day and in agreement with the results of 
contemporary science. 

Second, when turning to the missal contained in the Oficio Divino, 
which, again, cannot be fully discussed here,”* a first important feature 
to notice is the principles mentioned in the preface by the bishops of 
the IFI. These are the following: 


1. la predicación del Evangelio en idioma inteligible, 2. la confrater- 
nidad y las obras de misericordia, 3. la oración precedida de sincero 
arrepentimiento. 


de la frágil natureleza del hombre,’ “Nada de anti-natural,’ ‘No se dió milagro alguna 
á aquella generación con la cual apareció en el mundo.’ 

2% See ibid., p. 4. 

20 Ibid., p. 3. 

41 See for an evaluative comparison with the (then valid) Roman Catholic rite: De 
Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 274-8, coming 
down heavily on the side of a ‘radical difference’ between the two rites (278). 

22 TEL Oficio (see above, ch. 4, n. 234), pp. 119-20. 
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After the preface, stressing the scientific nature of the work, a lengthy 
section on the historical and doctrinal developments of the liturgy, in 
particular the Eucharist, follows.?* In this section, the authentically 
Jesuanic nature of what follows is emphasized.™ This, taken together 
with the (scientific and nationalistic) principles outlined above, leads 
to an argument for the liturgy in the vernacular, arguments against 
transubstantiation, eucharistic sacrifice and the veneration of saints 
and angels, an argument in favor of the Sabbath, and a historical argu- 
ment against the appropriateness of the use of altars and liturgical 
vestments in Christian liturgy.” 

Then, as part of a section that is called “Oficio Matutino,” the 
eucharistic liturgy is presented.” Some of its particularities should be 
noted. First, the large amount of rubrics that the work contains merits 
attention. These rubrics are much more than ‘choreographical’ direc- 
tions with an implied theological content, as they contain elaborate 
historical and theological reflections on the various elements of the 
Eucharist. The truly remarkable aspects of the eucharistic liturgy of the 
Oficio Divino can indeed be found in the rubrics. In fact, the liturgy 
itself can, especially if one is not familiar with the precise wording 
and meaning of the Latin Mass, pass for a translation of the latter - 
presumably with the exception of the creed** - with a slightly altered 
ritual.” Thus, it becomes possible to read this document on two levels. 
First, at the level of the letter of the liturgy as such, and second, at the 
level of the rubrics, which generally outline why the Oficio Divino is 
more authentic than the Roman rite and what the differences are. In 
terms of its theology therefore, the Oficio Divino remains true to the 


28 See ibid., pp. 120-34. 

24 See ibid., pp. 118-9 and 121-2. 

45 See ibid., pp. 122-34. As a case in point, especially the latter part of the argu- 
ment illustrates that the reception of the Oficio’s theology was limited: the IFI never 
became a church that worshipped on the Sabbath, nor did it abolish vestments, in 
fact, it used them to underline its nationalistic stance, by using the national colors for 
vestments. This tension remains unsolved in the Oficio itself as well. 

46 See for this title and the preliminaries: ibid., pp. 134-7. 

%7 See ibid., pp. 137-57. 

248 This is not one of the creeds of ‘mainstream Christianity’ - these are emphati- 
cally rejected in the appropriate rubrics - but rather a text of, most likely, De los Reyes 
Sr.’s own composition and of a Unitarian outlook, albeit that it should be seen in the 
context of the entire Oficio Divino’s defence of Jesus’ divinity and thus probably still 
in the context of a modalist trinitarian theology. See ibid., pp. 144-6. 

2% This was both the intention of the IFI and also the way it was perceived by 
others, see Cornish, Calling (see above ch. 3, n. 247), pp. 95-100. 
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line of development already observed earlier. The notae ecclesiae that 
stand out are clearly those of a rationalistic and “scientific” approach 
to religion as well as Philippine nationalism. The latter seems to have 
receded into the background somewhat in favor of theological revi- 
sion — as already in the Third Fundamental Epistle (1902) - but the 
prominent place of the Philippine national anthem (at the elevation of 
the host) is striking, as is the use of the national colors for liturgical 
vestments.” 

Following the “Culto Eucharistico, an order for Vespers, Compline, 
the services of Holy Week, services for Saints, for the deceased, and 
for deceased infants are provided,”* which do not need to be dis- 
cussed extensively at this point, as they do not contain statements of 
the ecclesiological self-understanding of the IFI that have not been 
discussed already. They are witnesses, however, to the generally ‘catho- 
lic’ outlook of the TEL at least in its liturgical appearance. The last part 
of the Oficio Divino that requires discussion at this point is its third 
part, which is not mentioned on the title page: “Ceremonial para los 
Obispos y Presbíteros de la Iglesia Filipina Independiente.” Here, the 
same trajectory is followed as in the eucharistic rite: generally speak- 
ing, the rites follow the outline of the Roman rites; if there are signifi- 
cant differences in understanding, the rubrics points this out, not so 
much the liturgy itself.” This applies to the administration of the sac- 
raments as well as to the administration of various sacramentals and 
blessings.”* The rites for the conferral of holy orders, both the three 
minor and four major, is prefaced with a consideration of the valid- 
ity of the orders of the IFI, in which the earlier position that priests 
have the fullness of orders and can therefore ordain others is restated.”* 


250 See IFI, Oficio (see above, ch. 4, n. 234), pp. 135 and 151. In 1907, the so-called 
“Flag Act’ (Philippine Commission, Act No. 1696), would prohibit the public display 
of the Philippine flag or the national colors; thus, the rubrics of the Oficio Divino 
contained politically sensitive directions. 

1 See ibid., pp. 158-93. 

22 See ibid., pp. 193-240. 

2% This cannot be discussed at any length here and should be the subject of further 
study. 

5i Tp this order in ibid.: matrimony (pp. 193-7), baptism (pp. 197-202), confir- 
mation (pp. 202-4), penance (pp. 204-5), the administration of communion to the 
ill (pp. 205-6), holy orders (pp. 206-31), extreme unction (pp. 231-3), and various 
blessings (pp. 233-40). 

255 See for the entire section: ibid., pp. 206-29, the outline of this view of the priest- 
hood and the episcopate is found on pp. 206-8. 
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Detailed discussion of all these rites would go beyond the confines of 
this study. However, the rite for the consecration of bishops merits 
some more attention in view of its immediate ecclesiological signifi- 
cance.” Of ecclesiological interest is that the bishop’s consecration is 
governed by two readings from the constitutional rules of the IFI. The 
first outlines the process by which a bishop is elected (Doctrine and 
Constitutional Rules 1903, 2.1.6) - the priests of a diocese elect three 
possible candidates and the Supreme Bishop in conjunction with the 
Supreme Council of Bishops selects one of these (or another one if 
they are all three unsuitable). The second reading is the first section of 
the same part of the Doctrine and Constitutional rules, and outlines 
the role of a bishop in his diocese. He is the supreme authority, at the 
same time he is obliged to appoint a council and the necessary officers, 
and to select priests by competitive examination; otherwise he is to 
function as a Roman bishop, having in his own dioceses the role that 
the Supreme Bishop has in the entire church. Whereas the entire lit- 
urgy would be worth more detailed discussion, as it would show how 
the liturgical and theological principles of the work function in actual 
practice, here especially the oath of the bishop-elect is of interest: 


Yo X***, elegido Obispo de Z***, de hoy en adelante prometo y juro 
solemnemente ser fiel servidor de Dios y diligente pastor de sus ovejas; 
juro seguir las divinas enseñanzas de Nuestro Señor Jesucristo y las de 
sus apóstolos y profetas contenidas en el Evangelio de nuestra Iglesia; 
juro respetar la Biblia como libro sagrado, excepto las interpolaciones 
humanas, cuya existencia el mismo Jesús declare en el Santo Evangelio 
(Marco, VII, 9; Mateo V, 21-48; IX, 14, XII, 1-7; XV, 3); juro no ir jamás 
contra las verdades de la Biblia ni contra las ciencias, porque las verdades 
jamás serán incompatibles; y preconizare la caridad cristiana, la libertad 
y el progreso de la humanidad. Acepto el Apostolado episcopal de Z*** 
y juro desempeñarlo con santo cello y ejemplar conducta. Juro obedecer 
á la Iglesia Católica Apostólica Filipina Independiente y en su nombre, á 
su Obispo Máximo, acatando, cumplimentando y defendiendo con entu- 
siasmo, en primer lugar, el Evangelio y el Oficio Divino de la Iglesia 
Filipina Independiente con su Ceremonial, y también sus Epistolas y sus 
Reglas Constitucionales en lo que no estén modificadas posterioremente 
por los mencinados libros oficiales nuestros; y en Segundo lugar, cuantas 
disposiciones del Obispo Máximo ó sus respresentantes á mí superio- 
res, como toda persona bien educada debe respetar y acatar las Reglas y 
autoridades de la Comunión en que desea figurar, á lo menos mientras 


256 Thid., pp. 222-9. 
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permanezca en ella. Así, pues, me retiraré antes de conspirar, apoyar 
ó consentir cualquiera conspiración contra esta Santa Iglesia de Cristo, 
contra sus libros oficiales 6 sus legítimas autoridades. Por el contrario, 
me opendré á toda tentiva contra ellos y toda mi humilde persona estará 
consagrada á ayudar á las necesidades de nuestra Iglesia, sostenerla y 
defenderla con todas las fuerzas que Dios me dé. Juro interesarme en 
toto lo que pueda por la propaganda de nuestro Evangelio, que es la 
savia espiritual indispensable á la vida de nuestra Comunión, empeñán- 
dome en seguir el ejemplo y las exhortaciones de Jesús de que libremos 
las inteligencias de la esclavitud de los errores que por ser antiquos pasan 
por ser verdades intangibles, esto es, del rutinarismo que impide todo 
progreso; procuraré que el culto de Dios tome en mi diócesis cada vez 
mayor brillantez y todo cuanto redunde en bien de las almas á mí enco- 
mendas y en el progreso de nuestra Iglesia, poniendo el major interés 
en la buena organización de un seminario y de escuelas cristianas en las 
parroquias. Haré guardar al Clero la más pura disciplina y la más cordial 
confraternidad, extirpando toto incremento de discordia con paternal 
solicitud é imparcialidad, visitando personalmente las parroquias con 
frecuencia, lo menos dos veces al año. De las propiedades de la Igle- 
sia nada venderé, donaré ni gravaré, sin permiso del Obisop Máximo, 
á quien daré cuenta de todo, y las administraré fielmente conforme 
ordenan nuestras Reglas Constitucionales, á cuyos artículos penales me 
someto desde ahora. En resúmen: juro ante Dios y ante su Iglesia que mi 
diócesis y mi modesta persona serán elementos útiles y obedientes de la 
Iglesia, y no piedras para su tropiezo.”” 


Thus, the future bishop makes a number of common promises, namely 
to uphold the faith and doctrine of his church, but there are also a 
few uncommon elements. First, the emphasis on the particularity of 
the Gospel of the IFI is striking, especially in conjunction with the 
emphasis on science. Second, the emphasis on obedience to the Obispo 
Maximo is of importance. Both of these elements agree well with what 
has already been observed about both the doctrinal and, with that, the 
ecclesiological self-understanding of the IFI, and about its structure. 
This doctrinal stance appears once more in the charge that the bishop- 
elect receives from the Obispo Maximo: 


Hermano mio: Al confeirte el episcopado en nombre de nuestro Señor 
Jesucristo, con sus atribuciones de juzgar eclesiásticamente, interpretar, 
consagrar, ordenar, ofrecer, buatizar y confirmar, te repetiremos los 
encargos del Señor á sus Pastores ú Obispos: Apacentarás sus ovejas 
(Juan, XII, 15-7) en los feraces prados de su Evangelio (Marcos. XVI, 15), 


27 Ibid., p. 223. 
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predicando el arrepentimiento para remision de pecados (Luc., XXIV, 47) 
y practicando siempre la caridad. Así, no impondrás á los fieles cargas 
pesadas ni anti-naturales, porque así impedirás la salvación de las ove- 
jas; sino que estudiarás con mucho cuidado la Bíblia para expurgarla de 
inuchos aditamentos de los hombres, que hacen pesadísima, imposible 
y anti-natural la carga de Jesús, quien, conociendo nuestra debilidad, la 
hizo precisamente ligera, así como suave su yugo. Según habrás visto en 
nuestro Evangelio, has en los que pasan por canónicos, interpolaciones 
platónicas, esenias y judías que evidentemente contradicen las verdad- 
eras enseñanzas del sublime Maestro, y, por consiquiente, no pueden 
ser de ningún modo auténticas. Ya Pablo se quejaba en su tiempo de 
que había muchos ancianos (presbíteros ú obispos), especialmente entre 
los judíos ó circuncisos, que enseñaban imposturas, fábulas judáicas y 
mandamientos de hombres, sólo por torpe ganancia (Tito, I, 10-6). En 
el cumplimiento de vuestra mission, tendréis sinsabores; pero mirad que 
los verdaderos discípulos de Jesús, deben tomar su cruz y marcher en 
pos de é. En vuestra paciencia poseed vuestras almas, segurísimos de que 
el que permanece hasta el fin, trinufará y sera contado como verdadero 
hijo de Dios.” 


Thus, the charge that the bishop-elect receives is one that is cast in 
terms of general Christian values on the one hand, and on the other 
hand one that subscribes fully to the revisionist program as outlined 
in other places in the Oficio Divino, as well as in some of the Funda- 
mental Epistles and in the IFP's 1903 constitution.*” 

When considering the use of the Oficio Divino, which is probably 
the Aglipayan book that has enjoyed the widest circulation, one must 
be very cautious. First of all, the book presented a ritual that looked 
remarkably like the Roman Catholic Mass and was intended to do so 
for the sake of the Filipino faithful.” As the latter could not understand 


258 Tbid., pp. 224-5. 

259 See above, 3.5.3. and 3.5.4. 

26% See Chandlee, ‘Liturgy’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 236), 262, and IFI, Oficio (see above, 
ch. 4, n. 234), p. 133. Cornish, Calling (see above ch. 3, n. 247), pp. 95-100, gives an 
explanation of the practice of “keeping up Roman appearances” on the basis of the 
‘Oriental’ nature of Filipinos. Isabelo de los Reyes Jr. “The Position of the Independent 
Church,’ in Cornish, o.c., pp. 78-80, there 79, states something very similar: “The vest- 
ments and many of its magnificent ceremonies, that possess so great an appeal for the 
Filipinos and other artistic peoples, were retained, but with a rational interpretation.” 
A second statement by De los Reyes Jr., "Ihe Seven Sacraments Used in the Indepen- 
dent Church, in Cornish, o.c., pp. 81-3, there 82, represents an eloquent example 
of this tactic, see e.g. on communion: ‘Communion we consider as a survival of the 
brotherly dinners that Jesus held with his poor disciples. We also hold that the Com- 
munion Service is a memorial of the Last Supper of Jesus with his Apostles. Although 
we keep the form of the Mass of the Roman Church in large measure, our service 
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Latin (hence being unable to tell the difference between the new lit- 
urgy in Spanish or the vernacular and what had been used before) 
and as most of the doctrinal changes were the clearest in the rubrics, 
while the priest would normally be the only one who was in posses- 
sion of a copy of the altar-sized book and would often omit parts of 
the (wordy) liturgy, or continue to use (Roman Catholic) altar cards, 
the (doctrinal) impact of this book on congregations will have been 
limited, even if it was used widely.” Other sections of the book, such 
as the Gospel harmony, or the various parts of the Ritual, especially 
the rite for the consecration of bishops, will have had even less impact 
in view of their less frequent use. 

Following the publication of the Oficio Divino, a further series of 
publications appeared, which, as the course of events in the IFI would 
indicate, enjoyed the approval of the IFI’s Supreme Council and Asam- 
bléa Magna to a much lesser extent, even if the consent of these bodies 
with the publication of these books was claimed on their title pages. 
Here, first these books and their contents will be presented briefly, 
after which their (eventual) reception by the IFI will be discussed. 

The theological line of thought found in the Oficio Divino can also 
be found in the Catequesis”? and the Biblia Filipina,’® a slightly ear- 
lier work, most of the contents of which can be found back in the 


differs essentially. It is a memorial, and we deny that the bread and wine are offered 
as sacrifice. We deny transubstantiation.’ This statement, made during Cornish’s 1938 
trip through the Philippines, is eloquent in two ways. First, it demonstrates how the 
IFI kept ‘Roman’ ritual in a reinterpreted form, second, it shows how a prominent 
Aglipayan like De los Reyes Jr., could, even after the formal liturgical changes of 
1929/1930, which should have led to the abolishment of the Mass, still write about 
the IFI liturgy with the Oficio Divino in mind. Aglipay’s last reform seems to have had 
little result, even in De los Reyes Jr.’s Manila diocese. See also Cornish’s discussion of 
the work of Rivera, who claims in 1932 precisely the same thing as De los Reyes Jr., 
be it less appreciatively, see: Cornish, o.c., pp. 83-6. 

261 For the former observations, see Chandlee, ‘Liturgy’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 236), 
262-3, for the final claim, see De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution 1 (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), p. 263. 

262 Aglipay, Catequesis (see above, ch. 2, n. 119). 

%3 See “Iglesia Filipina Independiente. - Biblia Filipina. Primera piedra para un 
génesis científico, expuesto según las rectificaciones de Jesús. - Por primera vez se tra- 
ducen literalmente al Castellano del Hebreo original (esto es, el Caldáico) de la Syna- 
goga y el Griego de la Septuaginta, tales como se conservan en la famosa Biblia Políglota 
Complutense de la Biblioteca de la Universidad de Barcelona, que fué aprobada por el 
Papa León X, en 1520 y se completan en notas con otros originales y las tradiciones 
análogas de Caldeo-Asiría, Persia, Egipto, Syria, Fenicia, India, China y otros pueblos 
tan antiquos como el Hebreo. También se da la debida importancia a las leyendas cos- 
mogónicas de Filipinas (Barcelona, 1908). 
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Catequesis, which renders its independent discussion here superfluous. 
As the name already suggests, the Catequesis aimed at being a synthesis 
of the doctrine outlined in the works that had been published earlier — 
it remained incomplete, however - and, more surprisingly, should ful- 
fill the double duty of being a manual for the teaching of the laity and 
a manual for the training of the clergy. Apart from the fundamental 
theological issues addressed in it, it also contained an interesting sec- 
tion on the self-understanding and the theoretical underpinning for 
the organization of the IFI. 

The IFP's self-understanding is outlined in a question-and-answer 
section that is worth quoting at length: 


¿Qué es Iglesia? - Es la congregación de cristianos en oposición á la 
sinagoga 6 reunión de los judíos de la que salió el Cristianismo. 

¿Qué es la Iglesia Filipina Independiente ? - Es la asociación de los hom- 
bres nuebos educados en las enseñanzas de Jesús, que buscan á Dios 
por el caminoes de las ciencias libres, y que le adoran en espíritu y en 
verdad (Juan IV, 23.) 

¿Qué significa hombre nuevo ? Según San Pablo es el que, abandonadó 
los errores de las religiones antiquas, se viste de justicia, de santidad y 
de verdad. Efesios IV, 22-5. 

¿Dónde se encuentra la verdad relativa, pensando con libertad de todo 
prejuicio ? - En las ciencias libres. 

¿Qué entiende V. por ciencieas libres ? - Ciencias que sean investiga- 
das libremente y no obstaculizadas ó ahogados por dogmatismos que 
impiden su desarrollo. 

¿Qué es adorar en espíritu y en verdad ? - Que adoremos á Dios por 
medio de los buenos sentimientos y de obras humanitarias. Nadie 
puede decir que adora ó ama á Dios si no cumple sus mandamientos 
de virtud y de caridad, según el divino Maestro (Juan XV, 10). Debe- 
mos adornar nuestras almas con nobles sentimientos y preservarlas de 
todo mal. Así se adora á Dios en espíritu y en verdad. 

¿Por qué se llama filipina esta Iglesia ? - Porque fué establecida en Fili- 
pinas y por filipinos; pero no excluye á nadie, sino que abraza y se 
extiende á todo el mundo. 

¿Por qué se llama independiente ? - Porque es independiente de toda 
superioridad extranjera.** 


Thus, the IFI defines being church first in opposition to the synagogue, 
a line of thought that otherwise does not play a central role in IFI 
ecclesiology, and then moves on to define the IFI as an association 
of new men (hombres) in the teachings of Jesus, serving God through 


261 Aglipay, Catequesis (see above, ch. 2, n. 119), pp. 2-3. 
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the free pursuit of science, and worshipping him in spirit and truth. 
After an elaboration of these notae ecclesiae, the catechism turns to the 
Philippine and independent character of the church, explaining the 
autonomous character of the church and emphasizing that the church 
is independent because it is independent from any external authority. 

When turning to the section on the organization of the IFI, it is not 
only of interest that the government of the IFI is described as the most 
democratic, but also that the section contains a reflection on the 
foundation of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Following the rationale that 
all poder” comes directly from God and is given to his people, the cat- 
echism outlines how the church then, by means of elections, delegates 
this power to the various dignitaries of the church - as is typical of the 
IFI, there is no clear distinction between people and church. 

With regard to the purpose of the IFI’s existence, the catechism 
repeats the doctrine and constitutional rules of 1903. Subsequently, 
it also remains in line with the 1903 documents, as it states in its out- 
line of the understanding of catholicity of the IFI that this church is 
catholic because it considers all human beings without distinction to 
be children of God. Hence, the IFI encourages the study of other reli- 
gions and excommunicates no one.?” The Catequesis (as well as other 
later publications of the IFI) also goes beyond the 1903 documents, 
however. For example, now the IFI leaves the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ behind more explicitly.” The latter is not so much a point 
in itself as it is a consequence of the theological orientation of the IFI 
towards the some of the more - if not the most - critical and rational- 
istic of (European) scholarship.” 

These works, all published in the first 15 years of the 20th century, 
were from the mid-1920s onwards followed by a further series of pub- 
lications, in which a next stage in the development of the IFI doctrine 
saw the light. Even if there seems to be much continuity between the 
developments just outlined and what happened in this period, the 
upheaval that the various doctrinal and liturgical reforms as they were 
proposed by Aglipay from 1924 onwards provoked (see below), shows 


265 Tbid., pp. 95-6. 

266 Ibid., p. 100, see above, 3.5.4. 
7 See ibid., pp. 100-1. 

268 Ibid., pp. 55-7. See for a list of similar points: De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolu- 
tion II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 265. 

26% The catechism was probably written in Spain by De los Reyes Sr. See De 
Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution IV (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 264n22. 
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that at least in the eyes of IFI (senior) clergy and faithful there existed 
significant discontinuity between what was said in the 1902/3 docu- 
ments and subsequent books, and what was said in later publications, 
including even the Catequesis and the Biblia Filipina. The extent of the 
protest at least also suggests that the reception of the doctrine outlined 
in most works referred to above must have been minimal, both in 
terms of content and in terms of form.” 

The contested books were, apart from the Catequesis and the Bib- 
lia Filipina, the Novenario de la Patria,”' the Sensacionales Discursos,” 
and the Evoluciones y estado actual de la Iglesia Filipina Independi- 
ente?” The (formal) protest against these new books and the further 
doctrinal developments contained in them only emerged after Aglipay 
announced in 1929 a meeting of the Asambléa Magna for August 24-5 
of that year, stating that the celebration of the Mass would be abol- 
ished and replaced by a common meal, and that a new set of doctrinal 
rules would be put into place, this in order to clarify the identity of 
the IFI as a modern (‘liberal Christian’) church that had left behind 
all remnants of its (Roman Catholic) past.”* This announcement also 
implied the formal endorsement of the books just mentioned. In the 
immediate context of Aglipay’s announcement, the so-called Libro de 
Oraciones”? was also published as the successor to the Oficio Divino. 


27% See ibid., pp. 435-50, where it is also noted - in slight contradiction of an earlier 
statement (pp. 262-3) - that reception of De los Reyes Sr.’s theology must have been 
very limited (p. 434). 

71 Gregorio Aglipay y Labayan, Novenario de la Patria (La patria se simboliza en 
la soñada madre de Balintawak) escrito por el Emmo. Sr. Gregorio Aglípay y Labayan, 
aprobado por el Consejo Supremo de Obispos. Editor: Monseñor Isabelo de los Reyes y 
López, Obispo rector de la parroquia de María Clara, en San Lázaro, Manila (Manila, 
1926). 

22 Sensacionales Discursos y Escritos sobre los grandes principios de la IFI de Mon- 
señor Gregorio Aglipay, Obispo Máximo de la misma y varias oraciones de dicha iglesia 
(collectionados y dedicados á la humanidad pensadora por el Rev. Isabelo de los Reyes 
y López, cura de la parroquia de María Clara, Manila (Manila, 1924). 

2 Gregorio Aglipay, Evoluciones y estado actual de la Iglesia Filipina Independi- 
ente por Monseñor Gregorio Aglipay, Obispo Máximo de la misma. - La Iglesia Fil- 
ipina Independiente y la Romana comparada, por Monseñor Isabelo de los Reyes y 
López, Obispo de Manila por la Iglesia Filipina y rector de la parroquia de María Clara 
(Manila) (Manila, 1928). 

24 See De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 435-6, 
the announcement appeared in the Manila Daily Bulletin of July 18, 1929. 

25 Libro de oraciones y enseñanzas de la Iglesia Filipina Independiente por Monse- 
ñor Gregorio Aglipay Obispo Máximo de la misma. Aprobado por el Consejo Supremo 
de Obispos. Ninguno que no sepa este libro será ordinado apóstol ni podrá celebrar 
matrimonios (Manila, 1929). 
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The discussion that ensued (or at least the pro-Aglipay part of it) 
was recorded in a volume called La Libre Razón descubre los grandes 
abusos del Catolicismo,”* in which Aglipay summarized his position 
as follows:?” 


To disabuse ourselves, let us proceed nobly to a formal discussion of the 
following points which we Aglipayans profess in good faith: 

1. The idea that Catholics have of God is both primitive and puerile, 
remnant of primitive barbarism and ignorance. 

2. The Catholic doctrine of the Trinity was invented after Christ's 
time and is against the teaching of the Bible. 

3. Jesus was a very good man indeed, but he was not God. He com- 
mitted ten capital errors. 

4. Confession is authorized neither by God nor by the Bible. It has 
fatal consequences. 

5. Hell, with its eternal punishment, is contrary to God's attributes 
of goodness, mercy, justice, wisdom, and, above all, his father- 
hood. 

6. Nobody has given any priest the power to change a wafer, loaf or 
biscuit into God. 

7. Miracles are nonsense. 

8. There is no mention in the Bible of purgatory, nor in Genesis 
of the creation of angels or demons, because all these legends of 
primitive ignorance were brought from Babylon by Jewish minis- 
ters after the captivity. 

9. The doctrine of original sin is contrary to the teaching of the 
prophets - Moses and Ezekiel - and is ridiculed by Rizal. 

10. The veneration of saints is gross idolatry and contrary to the First 
Commandment of God. It was invented to supply means for 
exploiting the credulous. 


The protest against the reforms proposed by Aglipay as well as against 
the publications that set them forth was most clearly formulated in a 
letter by senior clergypersons to Aglipay,”* in which it was stated that 
it was part of the duty of IFI clergypersons to protest against wrong 
developments. In this case, the protest was based upon, amongst other 
things, the following considerations: the overwhelming majority of the 
IFI clergy and faithful objected to the reforms; dogmas are immutable 


76 La Libre Razón: descubre los grandes abusos del Catolicismo (controversia entre 
Aglipayanos y Católicos) edicion aprobada por el Eminentísimo Señor Gregorio Aglipay, 
Obispo Máximo de la Iglesia Filipina Independiente (Manila, 1930). 

277 See ibid., p. 22. The translation used here is taken from: De Achútegui and Ber- 
nad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 437. 

278 See ibid., pp. 446-7. 
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and cannot be changed overnight; the Libro de Oraciones contained 
a doctrine that contradicted the doctrine upon which the IFI was 
founded; this reform would lead to the death of the IFI; and that 
the Catequesis, the Novenario de la Patria, the Evoluciones, and the 
Libro de Oraciones and other publications had all not been approved 
of by the Supreme Council of Bishops (contrary to the claims made 
on their respective title pages). All of these arguments also applied to 
the abolishing of the Mass. The protesting bishops?” factually called 
for a return to the faith expressed in the so-called Bacarra formula. 
This crisis, which was as much about fundamental theology as it was 
about ecclesiological self-understanding, was resolved at the Asambléa 
Magna of January 20-2, 1930. Its resolutions entailed that Aglipay got 
things his way, and the IFI was now also formally placed upon a new 
ecclesiological foundation that reinterpreted the 1903 constitution in a 
liberal Christian direction. It was decided that the IFI would support ‘an 
evangelical morality compatible with scientific progress; that it would 
reform its doctrines of God, prayer, revelation, the person of Jesus, 
and the redemption accordingly, that it would fight dogmatic Chris- 
tianity in general, but not reasonable and free-thinking Christianity, 
that the liberal institutions established in the Philippines by the USA 
were approved of and that the contested books were now accepted.*% 
Thus, at least formally speaking, the IFI’s more radical doctrinal stance 
was only in existence from 1930 to 1940, and at the earliest in 1930, 
the House of Bishops approved the new(er) books, thereby formal- 
izing Aglipay’s ever-increasing distance from a more generally recog- 
nized form of the catholic faith. 

There is more to the 1930 Asamblea than just the doctrinal reforms 
just paraphrased, however. First, the event - even though it was a for- 
mal assembly of the highest governing body of a church - was advert- 
ized as an ‘Independence Congress. ”*! In line with this, the meeting 
also passed a resolution calling for immediate and complete indepen- 
dence of the Philippines. At the end of the meeting, a cable was sent 
to President Hoover of the USA and the US Congress, demanding 


222 Servando Castro, Sinforoso Bonuan, José Castro, Salvado Gallano, Quirino 
Evangelista y Corpus, and Estaban Paz, all bishops or bishops-elect of the IFI. See 
ibid. p. 44726. 

280 See La Libre Razón, 84-6 (see above, ch. 4, n. 276), and De Achutegui and Ber- 
nad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 449. 

28l See ibid., p. 455. 
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independence, arguing that Filipinos were capable of self-government 
as they had shown that they were able to organize and govern an 
independent church, that is, the IFI.’® In this way, the 1930 Asambléa 
Magna underlined the nationalistic outlook of the IFI and is therefore 
to be seen in the context of the large Independence Congress in Manila 
of the same year (February), where Aglipay spoke as well, and the 
Masonic Independence Congress of May 1930.%* Aglipay’s travels in 
the USA in the next year, at the invitation of the American Unitarian 
Association, allowed him to combine efforts to establish friendship 
with various Unitarian groups and churches with a consistent lobby- 
ing for the independence of the Philippines.” This also seems to have 
been the tone of subsequent international travels of Aglipay, notably 
to Europe in 1934.*%* 

The last official book of the IFI published during Aglipay’s life is the 
Cátedra o sermonario de la Iglesia Filipina Independiente.** It reflects 
in many ways the insights Aglipay gained during his travels in the 
USA. Even though it pushes the doctrinal reforms of the IFI further 
in the direction already taken, it does not reform the ecclesiological 
principles that were agreed upon earlier, notably at the 1930 Asam- 
bléa Magna. For this reason, the discussion of the Cátedra as such can 
remain very brief at this point.*” 

The last element of Aglipayan self-understanding, or at least of Agli- 
pay's understanding of Philippine nationalism, that needs to be con- 
sidered here is the program with which Aglipay, true to the principles 
expressed both at the establishment of the IFI in 1902 and at the 1930 
Asambléa Magna, ran for president of the Commonwealth govern- 
ment of the Philippines in 1935. Aglipay’s candidacy for the presi- 
dential office fits into a longer career of political activism, specifically 


282 See ibid., p. 456, see for a contemporary report: La Opinion of January 21, 
1930. 

283 See ibid., p. 456. 

21 See ibid., pp. 457-70, where a more extensive discussion can be found. 

285 See ibid., p. 474. 

286 Cátedra o Sermonario de la Iglesia Filipina Independiente (edición oficial). Esta es 
muy necesaria para los Aglipayanos porque rectifica completa nuestra anteriores libros 
(Manila, 1932). To what extent this book had been formally passed by the Supreme 
Council of Bishops has to remain an open question at this point. 

287 See for an overview of some of the contents the more extensive discussion in De 
Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 469-70. 

288 For the following, see Joseph Ralston Hayden, The Philippines. A Study in 
National Development (New York: MacMillan, 1945), pp. 419-29. 
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in the context of the Republican Party in the Philippines;* according 
to Vergara, this political interest of Aglipay and many of the early IFI 
clergy and faithful led to a relative neglect of the organization of the 
church.”” Aglipay's presidential program then, published in a pam- 
phlet on August 19, 1934,” entailed the following elements: 1. Philip- 
pine Independence; 2. participation in the government for the farming 
and laboring classes, as well as the improvement of their standard of 
life; 3. land reforms; 4. further industrialization and the ‘Philipiniza- 
tion” of existing industries; 5. the abolishment of superfluous luxury; 
6. the full use of all possible sources of national resources, such as 
mines; and 7. the recognition of Tagalog as one of the national lan- 
guages of the Philippines. Apart from these principles, which betray 
a left-leaning nationalism - as also the choice of his running mate (a 
then imprisoned communist leader) revealed”* - which was intent on 
economic protection and the advancement of the ‘working classes,’ it 
is noticeable that Aglipay ran for president as the head of a church. 
In this way, he seems to have remained faithful to two principles that 
were part of the tradition of the earliest years of the IFI and its precur- 
sors: a close relationship between church and state, as well as a striving 
for Philippine independence. 

The entire doctrinal development discussed here is probably best 
captured by the term ‘religious Philippinism,’ a term Aglipay used 
himself?” to outline his theological program and the self-understand- 
ing of the IFI in which national identity, nationalism and religion fully 
merged. Two outstanding examples of this are the 1918 Novenario del 


28% See Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 86-7. 

20 See ibid., p. 87. 

21 See Hayden, Philippines (see above, ch. 4, n. 288), p. 419. See Gregorio Aglipay, 
Manifesto al Pueblo Filipino del Gral. Gregorio Aglipay, Candidato a Presidente de la 
“Commonwealth” (Manila, 1934). 

22 See James S. Allen, The Radical Left on the Eve of War: A Political Memoir (Que- 
zon City: Foundation for Nationalist Studies, 1985), p. 115, and Hayden, Philippines 
(see above, ch. 4, n. 288), p. 419. See for Aglipay’s political association with the radical 
left in general: Allen, o.c., 114-5. 

23 Mandac, Life (see above, ch. 3, n. 243), pp. 120-1, esp. on p. 121: ‘We have 
formed a religious Philippinism based on the teachings of Rizal, Mabini, Bonifacio 
and other truly great Filipinos educated in free thinking, since only this can redeem 
us from the ancient errors.’ See further the following instances as recorded by Man- 
dac, o.c., pp. 93 and 126: Gregorio L. Aglipay, Nationalistic Education’ (published 
in Philippine Herald July 6, 1923, 3) and ‘Our Leaders Are Mistaken for Being Indif- 
ferent. The Sublime Paralytic was much Concerned with Religion. The Philippine 
Independent Church always Persisted in the Philipinization of our Church’ El Debate 
December 25, 1927. 
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Dr. Rizal and the 1926 Novenario de la Patria, both the work of De 
los Reyes Sr. and also expressive of Aglipay's thinking.?* Deats para- 
phrases this political and religious paradigm as follows: 


This (religious Philippinism, pbajs) was a gospel of, by, and for the Fili- 
pinos, hammered out of their own experiences and expressive of their 
own unique characteristics (...) Aglipay outlined three main charac- 
teristics of his movement. It was, first, based on the teachings of great 
Filipino nationalists such as Rizal and Mabini, who had shown the Fil- 
ipinos the way out of their oppression. Secondly, it was a movement 
that gave expression to the Filipinos” desire for independence. Finally, 
“religious Philippinism” stood against the foreign-dominated Roman 
church, which had opposed Philippine independence and which propa- 
gated superstitions and dogmas that could not stand the test of modern 


“religious science”.2* 


With this, the main features of Aglipay's and the IFPs ecclesiology 
have been outlined. During the remainder of his life, Aglipay did not 
develop fundamentally new insights, nor was the foundation of his 
church's ecclesiology revised. For that reason, the sketch of his eccle- 
siological and doctrinal development and of that of the IFI may be 
concluded here.” Before turning to some concluding observations, 
the ecumenical trajectory that the IFI covered in the first four decades 
of its autonomous existence needs to be surveyed. 


4.3.2. IFI Ecumenism: From Rome to Liberal Christianity 


Despite its strong emphasis on independence, the early history of the 
IFI certainly also bears witness to a particular kind of ecumenism. Even 
if no large-scale ecumenical dialogues developed, it is nevertheless of 
interest to see how the ecclesiological self-understanding of the IFI was 
expressed in the context of its exchange with other churches.?” 

A first dialogue - the name seems to be appropriate - is the one 
with the Roman Catholic Church. At the same time, the Roman 


4 See De Achütegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 269. 

25 Deats, Nationalism (see above, ch. 3, n. 226), p. 78. Thus, this theology com- 
bines both rationalistic influences with the desire for a purely Philippine religion, as 
set forth by bathalistic philosophy; De los Reyes Sr. and Aglipay were influenced by 
this, but remained Christian in outlook, see however: Wise, History (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 359), pp. 201-25. 

2% For an overview of the remainder of the last decade of Aglipay’s life, see De 
Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution 1 (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 470-518. 

2 In this way, the history of ecumenism becomes itself an exercise in comparative 
history and ecclesiology. 
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Catholic Church remained, for Aglipayan church order, ritual and 
ecclesial architecture - in practice, if not in theory - and to a lesser 
extent also for its doctrine, the most important source. As was docu- 
mented earlier, those interested in an independent catholic church in 
the Philippines, or in a truly indigenized church in the Philippines, 
attempted to develop this idea in exchange with Rome, albeit that the 
results of this dialogue were negative, or only emerged belatedly (and 
from the point of view of many advocating this cause, insufficiently) 
in Quae mari sinico of 1902. Also, after the proclamation of the IFI 
in 1902, attempts were made to reconcile Aglipay and his movement 
to the Roman Catholic Church,’ and Aglipay was invited to the 
Synod of Manila of 1907 - initially scheduled for 1904, but postponed 
because of the death of Giovanni Battista Guidi (1852-1904, apostolic 
delegate for the Philippines 1902-1904).?” Aglipay did not attend and 
the Synod of Manila eventually condemned him and his movement.*” 
It seems that the latter event was the final attempt at a dialogue; con- 
tacts after this date are either polemical or proselytizing in nature.” 


28 See De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 
410-31. 

2% See idem.; it would be a topic in itself to (re)evaluate the highly contentious 
sources on this matter. See on the same subject Delgado and Gutiérrez, Konzilien 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 150-87, who also offer the following appreciation of 
priests who had joined the IFI: “Die zum Aglipayismus tibergetretenen Priester waren 
an die fiinfzig. Diese Zahlen sind das Ergebnis glatter Apostasie, wenn wir was Wort 
gebrauchen dürfen, und nicht das Ergebnis etwa der inneren Konversion zu einer 
höheren und besseren Kirche. Es war schlicht und einfach das Verlassen der Kirche 
aus nationalistischen Gründen. Es gab kein neues Credo, keinen neuen Glauben, es 
herrschte einfach ungehorsam gegenüber der Kirche und Gehorsam gegenüber Gre- 
gorio Aglipay und seiner Iglesia Filipina Independiente. (ibid., p. 166) 

30 The Manila Synod, a provincial council, accepted Quae mari sinico as the foun- 
dation for the (re)organization of the Church in the Philippines, and, significantly, 
condemned the Iglesia Filipina Independiente as a schismatic and heretical move- 
ment. See Salamanca, Reaction (see above, ch. 3, n. 288), p. 101. See for the decree on 
Aglipay and the IFI: Manila (arcidiocesi). Concilii provinciali, 1907. Acta et Decreta 
Concilii Provincialis Manilani I in Urbe Manila Celebrati Anno Domini MDCCCVII 
(Rome: Vatican Polyglot, 1910), p. 30. 

0! One exception seems to have been the joint participation of Aglipay and a 
Roman Catholic bishop in a protest against the religious persecutions in Germany, see 
Allen, Left, p. 58. One remarkable evaluation of the relationship between the IFI and 
the Roman Catholic Church is offered by James A. Robertson, “The Aglipay Schism 
in the Philippine Islands,’ Catholic Historical Review 4 (1918), 315-44, there 343-4, 
noting that ‘the schism has been of benefit to Catholicism in the islands. It did cause 
a great effort on the part of those who worked for the regeneration of religion, and 
today the Roman Catholic Church is in a better position because of the Philippine 
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Turning to contacts with other catholic churches, a review of the 
early contacts with the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht 
may be offered here. Smit noted in his contribution to the develop- 
ment of the Union of Utrecht between 1889 and 1909 that the reason 
that the Union was so hesitant with regard to the IFI was their nega- 
tive experience with (especially) Mathew and others, who demanded 
episcopal consecration without being able to exercise the appertain- 
ing ministry for lack of a real church around them.*” Looking at the 
evidence of the contacts between the IFI and the Old Catholic 
Churches, however, it seems rather that these were cautious not so 
much about the actual existence of an autonomous catholic church in 
the Philippines, as they were about its doctrine.*% The contact person 
of the Old Catholics for the IFI was Bishop Herzog of the Swiss Old 
Catholic church, who began a correspondence with Obispo Maximo 
Aglipay of the IFI in 1903, and reported repeatedly on this.” In 1904, 
for example, Herzog told his synod that he was in contact with Agli- 
pay.” More importantly, in the same year the IBC decided to enter 
into a more formal dialogue with Aglipay and sent him the 1889 Con- 
vention to sign.” In the same year, some notes on the IFI appeared 
in the Swiss Old Catholic periodical Der Katholik.*” In 1906, however, 
Herzog told his synod that he had not yet received a reply, and simul- 
taneously noticed a shift in the evaluation of the IFI of Bishop Brent of 


Independent Church.’ (ibid., 343) Robertson, however, operates on the assumption 
that the IFI is as good as history (ibid., 342). 

12 See Smit, ‘Entwicklung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 96), 135. 

303 Smit, ‘Samen’ (see above, ch, 3, n. 98), 89, calls the IFI an ‘Old Catholic’ move- 
ment; it seems however, that the IBC’s problem with the IFI was precisely that it was 
not an Old Catholic group. 

%4 From the other side, this correspondence was strongly supported by the leading 
Spanish mason Morayta. See on Miguel Morayta and his intervention the documenta- 
tion (not the analysis) provided by De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution 1 (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 392-403. 

305 See XXX. Sitzung der National-Synode der Christkatholischen Kirche der Schweiz, 
Freitag den 2. September 1904 (Olten: Buchdruckerei des “Oltner Tagesblatt”, 1904), 
p. 31 “Ein Beispiel in wie großer Ausdehnung das (sc. the establishment of autono- 
mous catholic churches, pbajs) rasch geschehen kann, bieten uns die Vorgánge auf 
den fernen Philippinen, wo sich unter dem Namen Iglesia Filipina Independiente eine 
romfreie katholische Kirche gebildet hat, die 3 bis 4 Millionen Anhánger záhlt. Ich 
muß jedoch beifügen, dass die Verhältnisse noch nicht hinreichend abgeklärt und 
gefestigt zu sein scheinen, um ein Urteil über den Charakter und die Widerstands- 
fähigkeit der von vielen Gefahren bedrohten jungen Kirche zu gestatten. Mit dem 
Haupte derselben, Gregorio Aglipay, stehe ich in Verbindung.’ 

306 See Heese, ‘Kirche’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 125), 62. 

307 See Der Katholik 27 (1904), 114-5, and further: 136, 199, 243, 260. 
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the Episcopal Church in the Philippines,*% a missionary jurisdiction of 
the ECUSA: Brent had revised his initial (very) negative view of Agli- 
pay.*” In 1907, Herzog notes the verdict of the Supreme Court of the 
Philippine Islands that the IFI will have to return all its churches and 
buildings to the Roman Catholic Church.’ Two years later, in 1909, 
Herzog reports to his synod that the negotiations with the IFI have 
come to a halt and he expresses his concern about the role of Isabelo 
de los Reyes Sr. in that church.** These concerns are confirmed in 
1912, as the (then new) catechism (Catequesis, not the earlier Cate- 


308 On Brent, see e.g. Friedrich Wilhelm Bautz, ‘Brent, Charles Henry, BBKL 1 
(1990), 741-3. Brent (1862-1929) was a Canadian serving the ECUSA, first as a par- 
ish priest in Boston, subsequently (1902-1918) as bishop of the ECUSA’s missionary 
district in the Philippines, focusing his ministry on non-Christians and, unlike many 
protestant groups in the Philippines, not on converting Roman Catholics (see also 
Delgado and Gutiérrez, Konzilien [see above, ch. 3, n. 199], pp. 20-1). After the First 
World War, during which he was senior chaplain to the US armed forces in Europe, 
he became Bishop of Western New York (1918-1929), and in that capacity he co- 
organized the first World Conference on Faith in Order (Lausanne, 1927). 

°° See Protokoll über die 32. Sitzung der National-Synode der Christkatholischen 
Kirche der Schweiz (Olten: Buchdruckerei des “Oltner Tagesblatt”, 1906), p. 34: “Von 
dem Haupte der “unabhängigen Katholiken” auf den Philippinen, Gregorio Aglipay, 
habe ich wohl noch gelegentlich einen Gruß erhalten. Die Antworten auf die ihm mit- 
geteilten Fragen über den genauen Stand der Dinge sind aber leider bisher ausgeblie- 
ben. Daher ist auch die Angelegenheit der Verleihung der bischóflichen Konsekration 
an Aglipay und seine Kollegen bisher nicht weiter gediehen. Doch habe ich von dem 
amerikanischen Bischof Dr. Brent in Manila noch unterm 22. Juli 1906 ein überaus 
freundliches Schreiben erhalten, in welchem der Verfasser seine frühere Meinung, es 
sei der fraglichen Bewegung kein kirchlicher Beistand zu leisten, aufgibt und gelegent- 
lich Auskunft und Ratschläge in Aussicht stellt.’ 

310 See Protokoll der 33. Sitzung der National-Synode der Christkatholischen Kirche 
der Schweiz (Olten: Buchdruckerei des “Oltner Tagesblatt”, 1907), pp. 34-5, Herzog 
received this news through Bishop Brent. 

*" See 36. Sitzung der Nationalsynode der Christkatholischen Kirche der Schweiz 
(Olten: Buchdruckerei des “Oltner Tagesblatt”, 1910), pp. 39-40, Die Verhandlungen 
mit der unabhängigen Kirche der Filipinos sind seit längerer Zeit völlig ins Stocken 
geraten. Aber noch unterm 10. Márz 1910 schrieb Isabelo de los Reyes aus Manila 
der Genfer “Revue Moderniste Internationale” (No. 5, S. 187ff.), dass die Kirche trotz 
aller Anfechtungen über 20 Bischöfe und 500 junge enthusiastische Priester zähle. 
Der genannte Korrespondent ist Laie, scheint aber namentlich auf die theologische 
Richtung der Kirche großen Einfluß auszuüben. Während noch vor zwei Jahren in 
einem offiziellen Dokument erklärt wurde, man halte namentlich am Dogma der 
“unbefleckten Empfängnis” fest, macht die erwähnte Zuschrift den Eindruck, als ob 
sich der Verfasser eine völlig neue Dogmatik zurechtgelegt habe. Hoffentlich besitzt er 
wenigstens nicht die Kompetenz ex cathedra zu sprechen. Isabelo de los Reyes war die 
Seele der revolutionären Bewegung wider die Mönchsherrschaft, unter der die Filipi- 
nos Jahrhunderte lang gelitten haben; nun sind unter dem Protektorat der Vereinigten 
Staaten die Jesuiten in Manila eingezogen; es ist sehr zu fürchten, dass ihnen Reyes 
mit seiner neuen Religion unabsichtlich in die Hände arbeitet.’ 
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cismo) of the IFI, is sent to the Old Catholic Churches. Its public and 
negative review by Kúry and Herzog's reply to Aglipay upon receiv- 
ing the volume were noted earlier already.”” With this, there was no 
doctrinal basis for further rapprochement between the IFI and the Old 
Catholics anymore and contacts came to an end. 

A second, also more extensive, exchange took place between Aglipay 
and Bishop Brent. The most significant part of this exchange seems to 
have taken place during the first two years of the IFI’s autonomous 
existence.** This conversation also stood in the context, not only of 
establishing a connection between both churches, but also of obtain- 
ing a more regular form of apostolic succession for the IFI. This was 
at least the opinion of Brent and seems to be documentable from 
Aglipay’s writings as well. Brent, being an Anglican with high-church 
sympathies, pointed out specifically that the position on episcopal 
consecration held by Aglipay, in other words, one favoring presby- 
teral ordination, was not a catholic one, and wondered at a later stage 
how Aglipay could act as independent from the Supreme Council 
of Bishops of his church as he did. Apparently, the communication 
ended with these exchanges.”'* Why the negotiations with Brent were 
not followed through by Aglipay is not entirely clear - Brent showed 
distrust and considerable antipathy to Aglipay, and quite possibly the 
former’s intention to help ‘civilize’ the Philippines stung Aglipay*” -, 
but it may well be that Aglipay’s developing doctrinal course rendered 
such negotiations superfluous. The renewed dialogue between the IFI 


32 See above, 1. 

315 See the documentation in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution 1 (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 388-91. 

34 See ibid. pp. 388-91; a hypothesis that requires further research would be that 
the limited success of Brent's missionary endeavors in the Philippines may also have 
to do with his hesitant stance towards the IFI, which, at that point, was at the height of 
its numerical strength. See Mark Douglas Norbeck, ‘False Start: The First Three Years 
of Episcopal Missionary Endeavor in the Philippine Islands, 1898-1901, Anglican and 
Episcopal History 72 (1993), 215-36, applying his findings to the rest of Brent’s epis- 
copate on 235-6. 

* See for a case study: William Henry Scott, ‘Staunton of Sagada: Christian Civi- 
lizer, Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church 31 (1962), 305-39, and 
see in general Ian T. Douglas, Fling Out the Banner! The National Church Ideal and 
the Foreign Mission of the Episcopal Church (New York: Church Hymnal Corp., 1996), 
pp. 73-137. This intention to civilize the Philippines may have stung Aglipay despite 
his own conviction that Christianity was a civilizing force, see above, 3.3.3. 
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and the ECUSA that began just before the Second World War will be 
discussed below.*** 

An impression of what a sympathetic reaction to the proclamation 
of the IFI might look like from an independent catholic perspective 
is provided by a letter from Stephen Silva to Aglipay.*” Silva, writing 
in the name of the trustees of the Independent Catholics of Ceylon, 
tells Aglipay the following, presumably seeing an analogy between the 
respective emergences of the two churches, thus confirming the eccle- 
siological analysis given above: 


In 1886, the Pope and the King of Portugal entered into a Concordat 
whereby the King of Portugal undertook to withdraw his patronage from 
Ceylon. The Pope in the authority of this concordat obliged us to go 
under the French Oblates who are on the Island. But our Christians 
refused to obey this order and closed our churches against them. Sub- 
sequently, we joined the church of Antioch and worked with some Goa 
clergy. We find it difficult to continue in this state for we cannot get 
sufficient priests to work independently of Rome. 


De Achútegui and Bernad also record an abortive (and very infor- 
mal) attempt at establishing a relationship with the Greek Orthodox 
Church in the 1910s, but as verifiable sources are lacking, this relation- 
ship cannot be discussed here.** 

When turning to early contacts of the IFI with protestant churches, 
the following may be observed about the ecclesial profile of the IFI.*" 
Even before the IFI was proclaimed formally, an illustrative discussion 
took place between Aglipay and a number of protestant church leaders 
in the Philippines.*” The conversation took place in August 1901, and 
one of the Aglipay’s interlocutors recalls it as follows. First Aglipay 
outlined his plans: 


(Aglipay) then told us that he proposed to lead in the establishment 
of an Independent Catholic church in the Philippines and that he 


316 See below, 4.3.5. and 4.3.6. 

317 See Revollido, Interplay (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), pp. 28-9, the letter is: Silva to 
Aglipay, April 23, 1903, in: IFI Archives, St. Andrew’s Theological Seminary, Quezon 
City. For further documentation on attempts to establish national churches in various 
Asian countries in this period, see Koschorke, Ludwig, and Delgado, ed., Christen- 
tumsgeschichte (see above, ch. 2, n. 80), pp. 76-81. 

318 Also De Achutegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 403-4, 
only record the one available oral source for the sake of comprehensiveness. 

31% For the following, see ibid. pp. 247-52. 

° Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), p. 98. 
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wished us to make common cause with him. The first item on the pro- 
gram was separation from the Papacy and complete autonomy in the 
Philippines.’ 


The meeting was not a success, however, as the protestant reaction was 
the following, again in the words of Stuntz, secretary to the American 
Bible Society in the Philippines: 


We spend several hours in hearing the first disclosure of a plan to rend 
the Roman church in the Philippines in twain. Senor Aglipay, with 
great cleverness, set forth the situation as he saw it. He pointed out the 
systematic ill-treatment of the native clergy by the foreign friar and the 
unrest which this caused in the entire native community. He showed us 
proofs of the passionate fervor of all Filipinos for their own islands. He 
then told us that he proposed to lead in the establishment of an Indepen- 
dent Catholic church in the Philippines and that he wished us to make 
common cause with him. The first item on the program was separation 
from the Papacy and complete autonomy in the Philippines. His next 
step was to stand for the “Catholic doctrine in its purity.” Other details 
were of less importance. 

We pointed out to him the impossibility of any attempt to unite with 
a movement, which did not make the Scriptures the rule and guide in 
doctrine and life, and urged him to study the situation more carefully 
and throw his strength into the Protestant movement. If he could not do 
that we all represented the certainty of failure if only a program of nega- 
tion were entered upon, and secured a promise that he would carefully 
consider the question of the endorsement of the Word of God, marriage 
of the clergy and the abolition of Mariolatry.°” 


This quotation shows that — at least in the eyes of the American protes- 
tants in the Philippines - the movement gathering momentum around 
Aglipay was much too catholic to be taken into consideration as a 
partner. This is of significance, as it illustrates the independent catholic 
course Aglipay and his companions steered and the catholic (liturgi- 
cal) appearance that he kept up in the beginning of his movement. 
Nevertheless, as soon as the IFI had been established, something of an 
alliance seems to have developed between the IFI and various protes- 
tant churches and groups on the basis of a number of interests. First, 
the IFI sought to be seen as a church, not a revolutionary political 


%21 See ibid., p. 98, referring to Wise, History (see above, ch. 3, n. 359), p. 143; see 
also Agoncillo, History (s. above, ch. 3, n. 200), p. 242. 

32 Homer C. Stuntz, The Philippines and the Far East (Cincinnati: Jennings and 
Pye, 1904), pp. 489-90, see Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), p. 98. 
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party through association with (American) protestant ministers and 
protestant churches. Second, the IFI shared an interest with protes- 
tants in gaining members from the Roman Catholic Church as well as 
in encouraging the spread of Bibles.*” Deats notes rightly that some 
elements in early IFI theology and ecclesiology are akin to character- 
istics of Protestantism, such as the consecration of a bishop by priests 
(and the equation of the two ranks in terms of sacramental potestas), 
the increased focus of the IFI on the Bible (in spite of its eventual 
rejection of most of its contents), the abolition of compulsory cleri- 
cal celibacy, the introduction of the vernacular in worship, a certain 
amount of stress on the personal relationship of the individual believer 
to God, support for public schools, and an open attitude towards mod- 
ern science.” 

By far the most important theological connection and, eventually, 
formal ecumenical partner, consisted of various Unitarian groups 
and, in a certain way, freemasonry - Aglipay was a mason, as were 
some of his heroes (Rizal, Mabini); similarly, De los Reyes Sr. drew 
directly on Masonic religious thought*” - in as far as it represented a 
movement that propagated reasonable religion (with an anti-Roman 
Catholic touch to it).*° Here, the focus will have to be on the associa- 
tion with American Unitarians, as the influence or at least the growth 
in agreement between the Aglipayan church and the Unitarians can 
be documented the best. 

It seems that the formal association of the IFI with Unitarians came 
to pass in the 1910s and 1920s. Earlier, Governor-general Taft, himself 
a Unitarian, may have been a factor, but whatever influence he may 
have had is very difficult to document.” As early as 1914, an emissary 


323 See for this: De Achutegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), 
pp. 247-52, and also Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 234. 

32 See Deats, Nationalism (see above, ch. 3, n. 226), pp. 75-6. 

35 See De los Reyes Sr., Religión, 15-6, and De Achutegui and Bernad, Revolution 
I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 170. 

#6 See ibid., pp. 252-3 and 428-9 for Aglipay’s masonic association, quoting on 
p. 429 a speech by Aglipay on the agreement between the IFI and freemasonry of 1918; 
see also De Boer and Smit, ‘Beziehungen’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 6), 169-75, on the role 
the Spanish mason Morayta played in the contacts with the Old Catholics. 

327 See Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), p. 143, see also see Mark W. 
Harris, Historical Dictionary of Unitarian Universalism (Lanham: Scarecrow, 2004), 
pp. 370-1. 
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of the American Unitarian Association visited Aglipay.*% After this 
initial contact, two representatives (John H. Lathrop, Curtis W. Reese) 
of the American Unitarian Association visited the IFI on their way to 
India for the centennial of the Brahmo Samaj in 1927,” followed in 
1930 by Eugene Shippen and Berkeley Blake.” At their meeting, the 
representatives of the IFI and the Unitarian Association discovered 
that they had much in common. This discovery has as its background 
the orientation of (initially) especially Isabelo de los Reyes Sr. towards 
radical European thinkers, including those of a liberal Christian per- 
suasion.”' This is a way of thinking that shared much with the line of 
thought of liberal Christianity of which the Unitarians that visited the 
Philippines were representatives.” Furthermore, the kind of national- 
ism espoused by De los Reyes and Aglipay seems to have been very 
close to the liberal kind of nationalism that agreed well with the politi- 
cal liberalism that was predominant among many liberal Christians, 
of which Unitarians stood out. In fact, Cornish, who played a leading 
role within both American Unitarianism and the organization of lib- 
eral Christianity worldwide, as well as in the contacts with the IFI, had 
internationalist and anti-imperialist leanings.** In addition, Cornish 


38 See the letter by J. T. Sunderland, New York, to Archbishop Gregorio Aglipay, 
Manila, TLS, May 9, 1931, IFI Archives, St. Andrew’s Theological Seminary, Quezon 
City. Reference courtesy of Dr. Eleuterio J. Revollido, Urdaneta City, Philippines. 

32 See Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 248, and Frances E. F. Cornish, 
Louis Craig Cornish. Interpreter of Life (Boston: Beacon, 1953), p. 75. 

330 See Sunderland to Aglipay, May 9, 1931. See Cornish, Cornish (see above, 
ch. 4, n. 329), p. 75. 

31 See for a characteristic of liberal Christianity Manfred Jacobs, ‘Liberale Theolo- 
gie, TRE 21 (1991), 47-68, Wilhelm Grab, ‘Liberalismus IV. Religiös, RGG 5 (4th ed.; 
2002), 322-3, 322: ‘Dem rel. L. ist die Rel. Privatsache, eine Angelegenheit der Indivi- 
duen, ihres Selbstverständnisses und ihrer persönlichen Entscheidung. Er plädiert für 
die Trennung von Rel. und Politik, Kirche und Staat. Er insistiert auf der Vermittlung 
von Rel. und moderner Kultur durch vernünftige Übersetzung rel. Gehalte. Er bemüht 
sich um Einsicht in die Grenzen des Glaubens und des Wissens. Seine Kritik gilt 
allem Dogmatismus und Ritualismus. Er begegnet jedem Wahrheitsabsolutismus mit 
Skepsis und pocht auf die verhaltenspraktischen Konsequenzen des rel. Glaubens. So 
befördert er die Ethisierung der Rel. ebenso wie ihre Ästhetisierung.’ See also Rick 
Ostrander, The Life of Prayer In a World of Science. Protestants, Prayer, and American 
Culture 1870-1930 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), pp. 75-95. 

32 On the development of American Unitarianism in general, see David Robin- 
son, The Unitarians and the Universalists [Denominations in America 1] (Westport: 
Greenwood, 1985), pp. 3-184. 

33 On Cornish, see ibid., pp. 239-40, Harris, Dictionary (see above, ch. 4, n. 327), 
pp. 130-1 (see also pp. 270-2), Cornish, Cornish (see above, ch. 4, n. 329), and in 
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had dedicated much of his life to advocacy for religious minorities, 
for which he went well beyond the boundaries of the Unitarian com- 
munity. His appeals for toleration and freedom, to be sure, are rep- 
resentative of the ethos of liberal Christianity in general.*** As noted, 
Aglipay made extensive visits to Unitarians and liberal Christians in 
the USA and in Europe in 1931 and 1934. That the IFI was aware of its 
long association with Unitarians became clear in 1938, when Cornish, 
the president of the International Association for Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom, making a return visit to the IFI, was made an 
honorary president of the IFI as a successor to his fellow Unitarian, 
Taft, the first US governor of the Philippines.’ 

Thus, without being Unitarian in its origins, the IFI developed on 
premises that were (partially) shared with American Unitarians. This 
paved the way for their ecumenical endeavor in the 1930s, the years 
in which the association of the IFI with various American and global 
liberal Christian organizations was formalized.*** 


4.3.3. Intermediate Conclusions: Early IFI Ecclesiological 
Self- Understanding 


With this, the end of the first phase of IFI ecclesiology has been 
reached, as the documents presented up until now will largely deter- 
mine the course of the IFI and its official ecclesiology until the death of 
Aglipay in 1940 (a new doctrinal and canonical basis was introduced 
in 1947).*” The question of the reception of the doctrine as developed 


general James Luther Adams, On Being Human Religiously. Selected Essays in Religion 
and Society (Boston: Beacon, 1976), 3-21. 

34 See Cornish, Cornish (see above, ch. 4, n. 329), pp. 59-72, for the principles, 
esp. p. 72. 

335 See Cornish, Calling (see above ch. 3, n. 247), pp. 122-34. 

#36 See De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 460: 
in 1931, for example, the IFI became a member of the “International Association of 
Liberal Christianity, in the same year, Aglipay received an honorary degree from the 
Meadville Theological School in Chicago, and in 1939, Dr Louis C. Cornish, represent- 
ing the American Unitarian Association was made honorary president of the IFI when 
he visited the Philippines. 

37 The 1940 amendments to the ‘Doctrines and Constitutional Rules’ do limit the 
power of the Obispo Maximo to a certain extent - especially when it comes to overrul- 
ing the Supreme Council - but not in such a way that it affects the fundamental struc- 
ture as outlined in the 1903 version. The outbreak of the Second World War seems 
to have caused an additional priviligization of the position of the Obispo Maximo, 
which rendered these amendments practically ineffective. See “Amendments to the 
Doctrines and Constitutional Rules of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente. Approved 
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by the IFI in the first decades of its existence has been touched upon 
already above;** here it may suffice to state that it does not seem at all 
likely that the doctrinal moves of Aglipay and De los Reyes Sr. affected 
the faithful much. 

It has become clear that in this first period of the development of 
the IFI, including the history of its predecessors, three phases can be 
discerned, during which various aspects of IFI self understanding also 
play a role. The first phase runs from the various precursors of the IFI 
to the proclamation of the IFI and its first constitution (1902). The 
rationale for the existence of the IFI, as articulated in this period, was 
the necessity of a national, autonomously governed church for an inde- 
pendent nation. This church should also have an appropriate clergy, in 
other words, a Philippine clergy, at all levels of the church, given that 
resentment against foreign regular clergy and their privileges had been 
one of the incentives of the 1896 revolution. This self-understanding is 
summed up in the 1902 Bacarra formula: “Fides in Petrum in mente et 
corde non diplomaticum. The exercise of autonomy was seen both as a 
right of the national church as well as a necessity in the light of Rome’s 
failure to provide adequately for the church in the Philippines. 

The second phase in the development of the IFI comes de facto with 
the publication of the Third Fundamental Epistle (1902), in which the 
self-understanding of the IFI was no longer formulated primarily in 
terms of striving for the autonomy of the national church, but in terms 
of religious renewal based on ‘scientific’ principles. The nationalistic 
raison d'étre is retained, but is also moved to the second plane. This 
outlook dominates the 1903 constitution of the IFI, as well as its sub- 
sequent official publications, most prominently the 1906 Oficio Divino 
and the 1911 Catequesis. At the same time, the ongoing orientation of 
the IFI towards a ‘religious Philippinism’ becomes apparent through, 
for example, the canonization of Rizal and the publication of accom- 
panying devotional materials. In this second phase of its ecclesiological 
development, the IFI gradually develops a more and more outspoken 
liberal Christian, or indeed, Unitarian outlook in line with its self- 
understanding as a church for the modern scientific age. 


by the Grand Synod of the said Church gathered at the Cathedral at Tondo, Manila, 
October 14, 1940,’ in Doctrine, ed. Ranche (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), 29-32. 
388 See above 4.3.1 and 4.3.2. 
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The third phase of the IFPs doctrinal development runs from 1929 
until Aglipay's death. As announced in 1929 and as put into effect in 
1930, all appearances - kept up for the sake of the ignorant, accord- 
ing to the new doctrine - of being a church in the catholic tradition 
are done away with, as is, for example, the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ and the Mass. From 1931 onwards, Aglipay associates himself 
formally with (other) Unitarian groups in the USA and Europe, while 
retaining his left-leaning nationalistic outlook and his efforts for Phil- 
ippine independence, as his 1935 election program shows. In many 
ways, this third phase is a consequence of the second. Nevertheless, 
it was presented by Aglipay as a new phase in 1929 and certainly also 
received in this way by his church. At Aglipay's death in 1940, the IFI 
was an autonomous, liberal Christian church that understood itself as 
a modern church for a modern age and advocated the independence 
of the Philippines in all respects, but was equally committed to oppose 
religious obscurantism as it perceived it. 


4.3.4. The National and the Local Church in Early IFI Ecclesiology 


As has become clear from the above discussions, historically the origins 
of the IFI are rooted in a desire for ecclesial autonomy for the Church 
of the Philippines. As ‘people’ and ‘church’ were virtually equated, the 
end of the foreign (Spanish) rule over the Philippines was also seen 
as the end of the foreign domination in ecclesial matters (in casu: the 
Spanish royal patronage). In this context, the Philippine government 
had a duty to help organize the church for the faithful. The consider- 
ations leading to this stance included the following. It was observed 
that the Spanish right of patronage over Philippine Church was not 
only over formally after the proclamation of the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines, but also that the Roman Catholic hierarchy was incapacitated 
factually. As Rome should have provided for the church in the Philip- 
pines, but did not do so, the right to provide for the church devolved 
back to the people of the Philippines qua church, either as a whole, or 
as represented by the government. This is the line of argument that is 
followed before the end of the Philippine-American War. The procla- 
mation of the IFI at a meeting of the UOD in 1902 also follows these 
principles, be it that now the people were seen to exercise its right to 
organize the national church through the UOD and not through the 
government. Thus, the IFI employs, as far as the initial justification of 
its existence is concerned, clearly an ecclesiology of the national church 
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that focuses on what it perceived as the traditional rights of such a 
church. The dioceses as local churches do not play a role; in the earliest 
IFI canons and constitutions; dioceses are at most departments of the 
national church. The position of the Obispo Maximo, who is in many 
ways the bishop of the entire (national) church and, to the extent that 
he can be seen in analogy to a metropolitan, the fact that he has con- 
siderably more jurisdiction than other metropolitans, also points into 
this direction.*” The IFI, therefore, does not develop an ecclesiology 
of the local church qua diocese in its earliest years, but does indeed 
develop an outspoken ecclesiology of the national church. 


4.3.5. IFI Ecclesiology in the Era after Aglipay 


One of the most striking discontinuities in the history of the IFI is 
the implementation of a new declaration of faith and of new articles 
of religion on August 5, 1947. This was done in order to allow the 
ECUSA to bestow apostolic succession on the IFI, which also implied 
a reorientation of the IFI towards a more generally recognized form of 
Christian theology.** These developments will be surveyed and evalu- 
ated here. 


4.3.6. Ecclesial Reorientation with Anglican Help 


In this section, the return of the IFI from its Aglipayan brand of liberal 
Christianity, or indeed Unitarianism, to a more generally recognized 
independent catholic theology, will be traced. This development begins 
within weeks of Gregorio Aglipay’s death (September 1, 1940). Agli- 
pay was succeeded by Bishop Santiago Fonacier (1885-1977, Obispo 
Maximo: 1940-1946), who was elected as the next Obispo Maximo on 
October 14, 1940. However, in order to secure his election for a three- 
year period,** Fonacier was asked to promise his main contender, 


33% See the overview in the entry ‘Metropolitan, in Cross and Livingstone, ed., Dic- 
tionary (see above, ch. 4, n. 66), pp. 1087-8; this lexicon entry is very clear on the 
canonical prerogatives of a metropolitan, and notes that the ‘duties and rights’ of 
metropolitans may include: ‘the summoning and presidency of provincial synods, the 
visitation of dioceses, the care of vacant sees, some share in the appointment and con- 
secration of suffragans and some disciplinary powers over them.’ (ibid., p. 1087) 

0 See De Achutegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 115-32 
and 167-96, for an overview of the negotations leading up to these events. 

%1 Under Fonacier there were already tendencies to restrict the power of the Obispo 
Maximo, see the 1940 amendments to the Doctrines and Constitutions of the IFI 
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Bishop Servando Castro,** to respect the so-called Bacarra formula** 
as the church's basis of faith and to revise its doctrine and liturgy 
accordingly. This may well be regarded as a turning point in IFI his- 
tory.** In fact, the Supreme Council of Bishops reversed its 1930 deci- 
sion, stating that: 


The Supreme Council declared that the Catequesis, the Catedra and 
other late publications were not official works of the Church. It also 
declared unmistakably their belief in the Divinity of Jesus and refused 
to approve the proposition of Bishop Servando Castro to make changes 
in the Oficio Divino.** 


Thus, what was adopted was not the Bacarra formula per se, but the 
same in a qualified way: the Oficio Divino remained in place and no 
immediate changes were introduced, but at the same time a com- 
mission was instituted to prepare a liturgical revision.” The Japanese 
invasion of December 8, 1941 prevented the IFI from putting this plan 
into practice immediately. 

Around the Second World War, it came also to a significant renewal 
of the contacts of the IFI with ECUSA jurisdiction in the Philippines, 
at this point under the episcopate of Norman S. Binsted.* As the fol- 


published in Doctrine, ed. Ranche (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), 29-32; one example is the 
renewed restriction of the term of office to four years. 

%2 Bishop Castro led in 1929 the opposition against the establishment of formal 
ties between the IFI and the Unitarian movement, see Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see above, 
ch. 1, n. 11), 251, De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), 

. 10-2. 

Pa See above, 3.5.3. and 3.5.5. See also: Clifford, Iglesia” (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 
251. 

344 This remains the case even when it is taken into account that Fonacier left the 
IFI later on, assuming the leadership of a Unitarian group of Aglipayans. This episode 
cannot be considered here, see De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 20-33. 

35 Proceedings of the Asambléa Magna of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente (Manila, 
1952), p. 30. Quoted after: De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), p. 17. 

316 See for the text of the agreement between Castro and the other bishops: ibid., 
18n13. 

%7 Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), p. 175, notes that Castro was elected 
as chairman of the committee that was charged with preparing the revision of the lit- 
urgy and doctrine of the IFI. The intervention of the Second World War and Castro's 
death shortly after the war prevented him from carrying out his task effectively. No 
records of this could be found, however, and Whittemore does not state his sources. 

348 See for an overview: De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution I (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), pp. 404-5, and idem and idem, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 
115-6. Norman Spencer Binsted (October 1, 1890, Toronto-February 20, 1961, Hen- 
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lowing overview will show, these contacts began with discussions of 
practical matters, but moved on to become a catalyst for the process 
of doctrinal and liturgical revision that the IFI had decided to embark 
upon in 1940. Due to a lack of sources, the history of the IFI during 
the Second World War cannot receive much attention here; it does 
not seem, however, that the IFI introduced significant ecclesiological 
innovations during the three years of Japanese occupation that the 
Philippines had to endure. 

In late 1941, Binsted had a conference with the IFI’s Obispo Maximo 
Fonacier and Bishop De los Reyes Jr., discussing the eventuality of 
the Japanese occupation of the Philippines and its possible implica- 
tions.’ After Binsted’s internment during the Japanese occupation,” 
conversations were resumed in 1945, after the American colonizers 
had returned as the liberators of the Philippines.**' As in 1941, issues 
of practical cooperation dominated the agenda, this time especially 
religious education. Nevertheless, they paved the way for discovering 
mutual doctrinal agreement and, with that, full communion. ‘This is 
also the view of one of the main protagonists, Bishop Binsted: 


Perhaps I am indebted to the Japanese Army for bringing us together. 
I believe, however, that there were more powerful forces at work and 
that our first subsequent meetings were due to the leading of the Holy 
Spirit. Whatever the power that was bringing us closer together, and 
whether our conversations centered around problems of Japanese occu- 
pation, Christian education, or that subject which called forth that short 
and beautiful prayer of our Blessed Lord, “that they all may be one,” our 
conversations were characterized by complete frankness, honesty, and 
Christian courtesy.*” 


dernsonville, NC), ordained to the priesthood in 1919, served as a missionary priest 
and bishop in Japan (1917-1928; 1928-1940) and subsequently as bishop of the ECU- 
SA’s jurisdiction in the Philippines (1940-1957). 

3 See Binsted, Paper (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 28-9 and 31-32. The precise 
date of the meeting is not given. 

350 See for the Japanese ecclesial policy in the Philippines in general: Richard Ter- 
rill Baker, Darkness of the Sun. The Story of Christianity in the Japanese Empire (New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1947), pp. 218-36. 

*! See for the recasting of the American presence in the Philippines after the Sec- 
ond World War for example Bienvenido Lumbera, ‘From Colonizer to Liberator: How 
U.S. Colonialism Succeeded in Reinventing Itself After the Pacific War, in Vestiges 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 390), ed. Shaw and Francia, 193-203. 

352 Binsted, Paper (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), p. 32, quoting a speech he gave on 
August 4, 1947 on the meeting of the Supreme Council of Bishops of the IFI. 
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To this must be added, however, that, even if earlier conversations 
concentrated on practical matters, from the first conversation onwards 
doctrinal questions had been braced. Already at the meeting in 1941, 
this led to a statement that the IFI’s custom was to baptize in the name 
of the Trinity. Also, in a first bilateral post-war meeting in 1946, Isa- 
belo de los Reyes Jr., who had been elected to the office of Obispo 
Maximo after the deposal of Santiago Fonacier™ in 1946 and a brief 
interregnum of Gerardo Bayaca during the remainder of that year, 
expressed the IFI’s return to a trinitarian faith and its desire to place 
itself in an ‘organic relationship with historic Christianity.” For 
De los Reyes Jr., this entailed receiving permission to use the (1928 
ECUSA) Book of Common Prayer in the IFI, to send students to the 
ECUSA seminary to be established in Manila,** the acceptance of the 
Lambeth Quadrilateral, the consecration of IFI bishops by ECUSA 
bishops, and, where necessary, ordination of IFI priests and deacons.’” 
In order to fulfill these requests, the leading clergy of the IFI, with 
the assistance and, when needed, guidance,*” of Bishop Binsted and 


33 See Revollido, Interplay (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), pp. 45-9 and 53-61, for an 
overview from an IFI perspective. See further the overviews offered by De Achútegui 
and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 1-111, and Whittemore, Strug- 
gle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), pp. 166-81. 

351 See Binsted, Paper (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 28-9. Binsted had preparatory 
work done by the Rev. C. F. Minnick and Bishop Wilmer, see C. F. Minnick to Bin- 
stead (sic), April 1946 (copy in Nashotah House Archives, File ‘Philippine Indepen- 
dent Church), in it, he confirms much of what is stated in official statements. First, he 
confirms the impression stated earlier that the Oficio Divino was a curious combina- 
tion of catholic ritual with modernist rubrics. Second, he notes the very autocratic 
rule of Aglipay. Third, he notes the theological variety in the IFI, ranging from those 
still using the Roman Missal to those who follow Aglipay's theology, with a group in 
the middle that uses the Oficio Divino with supplements from Roman and Anglican 
sources. Fourth, De los Reyes Jr.’s concern for theological education is noted. Fifth, 
the return of the IFI to the trinitarian faith is mentioned, as is their desire for regular 
episcopal orders. 

355 In itself, this is an indication that the need for proper training for the clergy, 
already noted by Aglipay in 1902 and by Cornish in 1938, had not been addressed by 
this time, see Cornish, Calling (see above ch. 3, n. 247), pp. 74-5. As far as the joint 
use of facilities is concerned, Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), p. 104, 
rightly adds that St. Luke's hospital and Trinity Episcopal College, both in Quezon 
City (Metro-Manila), began to be patronized by Aglipayans and Episcopalians alike. 

35 See Binsted, Paper (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 28-9. 

37 Binsted’s influence seems to have been considerable, given the proximity of the 
new IFI formularies to historic Anglican formularies. How far Binsted's influence 
went, however, can only be established if earlier drafts of the IFI constitution and 
canons as well as of the declaration of faith and articles of religion can be found and 
compared to the eventual outcome. See De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see 
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his theological advisors,” revised the official documents of the IFI, as 
will be discussed next. These documents were approved at the meet- 
ings of the Supreme Council of Bishops and the Asambléa Magna of 
the IFI on August 4 and 5, 1947 respectively.*” Together with De los 
Reyes Jr.’s formal request for (more regular) episcopal orders from 
the ECUSA, this decision paved the way for the intended restoration 
of the IFI’s ties with ‘historic Christianity,’ thus substantially altering 
the official doctrine of most of Aglipay's service as Obispo Maximo.*% 
The precise diplomacy involved cannot be reviewed at this point; it is 
more significant for the purposes of this study to identify ecclesiologi- 
cal developments.*** 

By way of conclusion, however, one may maintain the following. 
Immediately after the death of Gregorio Aglipay, the IFI embarked upon 
a project of restating its doctrine along the lines of the 1902 Bacarra 
formula. This quick move supports the thesis that the Aglipayan doctri- 
nal reforms were not deeply rooted in the church.*” The reorientation 
of 1940 implied amongst other things a return to a (fully) trinitarian 


above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 124-5, and esp. Correspondence and Other Papers Relating to 
the Petition of the Philippine Independent Church to the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the U.S.A. for the Episcopal Consecration of Its Bishops [Supplement to the Diocesan 
Chronicle of September, 1947], pp. 17-9. 

358 The reading list by means of which the IFI’s leadership was to deepen its knowl- 
edge of the ECUSA included: the 1928 BCP of the ECUSA, Walden Pell and P. M. 
Dawley, The Religion of the Prayer Book: A Course of Study Designed to Review the 
Faith and Practice of the Book of Common Prayer (New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 
1943), and The Presiding Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s Work (ed.), Laymen’s 
Work in the Episcopal Church (The Presiding Bishops’ Committee on Laymen’s Work: 
New York, 1946), see Correspondence (see above, ch. 4, n. 357), pp. 19-0. 

3% See De Achütegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 125, 
and the following letter: Isabelo de los Reyes Jr. to Henry Tucker, August 1947, Special 
Collections, ACTS, Urdaneta City. 

30% Probably the following statement by Santiago Fonacier, made during the 1952 
Asambléa Magna of his group, is not entirely beside the point, as he describes De 
los Reyes Jr. and his followers as ‘(...) apostatizing from its faith, doctrine, form of 
worship and religious practices, and embracing those of the Anglican or Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America. As they themselves said, they are now autonomous, 
no longer independent. They are now the “New Anglicans,”” in Proceedings of the 
Asambléa Magna of the IFI held on Monday, September 1, 1952, cited by: Revollido, 
Interplay (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), p. 59. 

361 See, however, the documentation in Correspondence (see above, ch. 4, n. 357) 
and the critical account in De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution 11 (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), pp. 125-7. 

362 As proposed above, 4.3.1. and 4.3.2. 
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faith?® and, eventually, the desire for a regularization of ecclesial 
orders. It seems that the most convenient access to this was found in 
the only other autonomous catholic church (not in communion with 
Rome) with a significant presence in the Philippines at that point: the 
ECUSA. Contacts with that church led to the acceptance of a more 
mainstream Christian doctrine and liturgy (with a strong Anglican 
flavor to it) by the IFI in 1947, and thus to an ecclesial reorientation 
on that basis. Having outlined this, it is now possible to consider the 
1947 documents in some more detail and with special attention to 
ecclesiological aspects. 


4.3.7. The 1947 ‘Declaration of Faith and Articles of Religion of the 
Iglesia Filipina Independiente’ 


The 1947 “Declaration of Faith and Articles of Religion,** which 
together with a new Constitution and new Canons were accepted by 
the IFI’s General Assembly on August 5, 1947,*% constituted some- 
what of a landslide in the IFI’s doctrinal position. This becomes appar- 
ent from the ‘Declaration of Faith.’ This declaration consists of four 
articles that offer an outline of the faith, roughly following the struc- 
ture and language of all three creeds generally recognized in Western 
catholic tradition: the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the Athanasian Creed.’ Needless to say, this outline of the 
faith is heavily trinitarian in nature. At this point, it is not possible to 
offer an extensive analysis of precisely this part of the Declaration of 
Faith.’ Rather, its ecclesiological significance should be noted: it wit- 
nesses both to a reorientation to traditional Christianity with a specific 
accent on the faith of the early church, and to its mediation through 


363 See the critique of De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), pp. 162-3, noting (probably correctly) that the early IFI view of the Trinity 
was not quite ‘orthodox,’ however, even a Sabellian (their term) view of the Trinity 
still expresses adherence to the Trinity, even if it is not the received view of main- 
stream Christianity, or, in this case, the Roman Catholic Church. 

361 The documents referred to in this section are used in the translation of William 
Henry Scott, as published in Doctrine, ed. Ranche (see above, ch. 3, n. 196). 

365 See in general: Revollido, Interplay (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), pp. 62-86. 

365 Why language from the Athanasian Creed, which was not included in the 1928 
Prayer Book of the ECUSA (nor in any of its predecessors in the ECUSA), nor in the 
rest of the articles of religion of the IFI of 1947, found its way into these articles is an 
open question; the most plausible answer seems to be that the use of language from 
the Athanasian creed is the best way of ensuring that one arrives at a fully orthodox 
and emphatically trinitarian creed. 
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Anglican channels. The subsequent 21 “Articles of Religion” give the 
same impression. Detailed discussion of these articles and, for exam- 
ple, their comparison with the articles of religion of the ECUSA in its 
1928 Prayer Book, are not possible at this point. Rather, their general 
direction, and with that their witness to the IFI’s ecclesiological reori- 
entation, should be noted. Some articles, however, that have a specific 
bearing on ecclesiology and on the IFI and its historical development 
will be looked at in some more detail. 

In articles of religion of the IFI, the church first appears in the fourth 
section of the “Declaration of Faith': 


(We believe in) The Church, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic, which is the 
Body of Christ, founded by Christ for the redemption and sanctifica- 
tion of mankind, and to which Church He gave power and authority to 
preach His Gospel to the whole world under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 
The preceding three sections of the “Declaration of Faith” show, as was 
just indicated, that this classic theological language also grounds in a 
classic trinitarian theology. 

Further, in the subsequent “Articles of Religion the Church,’ which 
is, as the declaration of faith, a document that is entirely new to the 
IFI, the church does not figure as a subject of its own apart from para- 
graphs on the relationship with the Church of Rome (art. 17) and on 
the ‘Attitude Towards Other Churches’ (art. 18). In the latter article, 
reference is made to ‘other branches of the Catholic Church,’ which 
looks like a reference to the (Anglo-Catholic) ecclesiological ‘branch 
theory.” The entire article runs as follows, and determines the ecu- 
menical perspective of the IFI: 


Opportunity is to be sought for closer cooperation with other branches 
of the Catholic Church, and cordial relations maintained with all who 
acknowledge Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour.** 


This statement takes the IFI as a whole as its starting point, and defines 
the outlook of this church as a whole towards other churches, focusing 
on an ecumenical mission, which, given Aglipay’s tendency towards 
ecclesial isolationism, is significant. 


37 On which, see e.g. Geoffrey Wainwright, ‘Church,’ in Dictionary, ed. Lossky et al. 
(see above, ch. 2, n. 58), 176-86, there 178. 
368 TEL, articles of faith, art. 18. 
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The other substantial reference to the church in the articles of reli- 
gion occurs in the preceding article (17) on the “Attitude Towards 
the Roman Church, where reference is made to the criterion of the 
faith of early church for doctrinal matters and, there already, to the 
acknowledgment of the IFI as a “true branch of the Catholic Church.’ 
It runs as follows: 


When this Church withdrew from the Roman Catholic Church, it repu- 
diated the authority of the Pope and such doctrines, customs and prac- 
tices as were inconsistent with the Word of God, sound learning and a 
good conscience. It had no intention of departing from Catholic doc- 
trine, practice and discipline as set forth by the Councils of the undi- 
vided Church. Such departures as occurred were due to the exigencies 
of the times, and are to be corrected by official action as opportunity 
affords, so that this Church may be brought into the stream of historic 
Christianity and be universally acknowledged as a true branch of the 
Catholic Church.’® 


This is, from the perspective of IFI history, the implementation of the 
return to the so-called Bacarra formula, as had already been decided 
in 1940 in the context of the election of Obispo Maximo Fonacier.*” 
What the ‘exigencies’ referred to here consisted of precisely remains 
unclear. Article 17 emphasizes the catholicity of the IFI, by referring to 
the catholic doctrine, practice and discipline as set forth by the Coun- 
cils of the undivided church, which again, is primarily a confession on 
the part of the IFI as a whole, in the context of which the individual 
dioceses are represented by their bishops (and other delegates). 

The (doctrinal) heritage of early Aglipayan theology is returned to 
once more in the penultimate article (20), on the “Doctrine and Con- 
stitutional Rules of the Church and the Fundamental Epistles’ and 
runs along the following lines: 


The Doctrine and Constitutional Rules of the Philippine Independent 
Church, adopted on October 28th, 1903, and subsequently amended, 
and the Fundamental Epistles of the Philippine Independent Church, 
are henceforth not to be held as binding either upon the Clergy or Laity 
of this Church in matters of Doctrine, Discipline or Order, wherein they 
differ in substance from the Declaration of Faith or the Articles of Reli- 
gion contained herein. They are to be valued as historical documents 


362 TFI, articles of religion, art. 17. - The (Anglican) ‘branch’ theory that occurs here 
never became important in IFI ecclesiology. 
7% On which, see 4.3.5. 
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promulgated by the Founders of this Church when they were seeking 
to interpret the Catholic Faith in a manner understood by the people. 
Under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit the Church has sought to eradi- 
cate such errors of judgment and doctrine as crept into its life and offi- 
cial documents in times past.” 


The rejection of Aglipay’s theological heritage, as already indicated in 
art. 17, where its ‘errors’ were placed in the context of the ‘exigencies 
of the times,’ is here recast in the language of inculturation, and as an 
attempt to communicate the “Catholic Faith’ to the people; this not- 
withstanding, anything in them that opposes the 1947 documents is 
not binding anymore for the IFI and its members. 

Significant changes in church structure surface also in the 1947 
Constitution and Canons of the IFI, which are the successors to 
their (revised) predecessors of 1903. Not all of these changes can 
be recorded here, though the subject would well merit independent 
study. Having noted the central position of the Obispo Maximo in the 
1903 version of the IFI’s organization above,” it may well be a good 
starting point to observe his position in the 1947 document. When 
it comes to the bodies that make up the organization of the church, 
their order in the constitution is the following;*”* General Assembly 
(art. 1) - Supreme Council of Bishops (art. 2) - Supreme Bishop (= Obispo 
Maximo, art. 3), and no longer Church - Supreme Bishop - Supreme 
Council - Curia of Appeals and The Secretary General - Bishops as in 
1903. This illustrates the ecclesiological direction of the 1947 canons, 
which further give the church a national synod, a national council of 
bishops - no longer a supreme council composed of clergy appointed 
by the Supreme Bishop - and root the Supreme Bishop in this con- 
text. Thus, a more synodal form of church government than the IFI 
had known until now is being introduced. This becomes even clearer 
as the definition of the role of the Obispo Maximo is studied, who 
is described as follows and can be compared to an archbishop with 
extended jurisdiction:** 


Section 2. The Supreme Bishop is the Spiritual Head and the official 
representative of the Church and the corporation sole in the administra- 
tion of its temporalities. As such, he has the prerogative of honor and 


271 TEL articles of religion, art. 20. 


32 See above, 3.5.3. and 3.5.4. 
73 Capitalization as in the IFI documents. 
See Chandlee, ‘Liturgy’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 236), 265. 
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supervisory power over the clergy and faithful in matters that pertain to 
the discipline and government of the Church. 


Section 3. In matters involving the interpretation of faith, Articles of 
Religion, Constitution and Canons of the Church, submitted to the 
Supreme Bishop for guidance and advice, his resolution thereto shall be 
respected and obeyed until revoked or modified by the Supreme Council 
of Bishops. 


Section 4. The Supreme Bishop may suspend or stay the enforcement 
of an action or decision of a Diocesan Bishop while the case is pending 
appeal or is under consideration by the Supreme Bishop or by Supreme 
Council. (Constitution, art. 3.2-4) 


The canons move along similar lines in their structure. They contain 
in their introduction a description of the church, after which they turn 
to the clergy, beginning with the bishops and moving on to priests 
and deacons. The language used to describe the function of a bishop 
is anything but unclear: 


7. A Bishop is invested with the authority of an Apostle in the govern- 
ment of a diocese. He is elected by the Supreme Council of Bishops, and 
he is under the supervision of the Supreme Bishop. (Can. 7). 


This is quite a change from the 1903 definition discussed above.*” Any 
reference to obedience to the Obispo Maximo, which was so prominent 
in the 1903 documents, has disappeared, and the canons pertaining to 
the clergy of the IFI begins with regulations concerning bishops, not 
with those concerning the Supreme Bishop. As a further illustration 
of the ‘vindication of the diocesan bishop’ (and with him of the dio- 
cese) that takes place in the 1947 documents, canon 26 may be quoted, 
which seems to react directly to the provision made in the 1903 con- 
stitution and canons, allowing the Supreme Bishop to appoint priests 
in every diocese: 


26. The Bishop has the exclusive power to appoint priests for the par- 
ishes within his diocese. He is bound in conscience to appoint without 
favoritism a priest whom he judges best qualified. The welfare of the 
parishioners must be the paramount consideration in the appointment 
of priests. 


Interestingly, while the significance of the diocese and its bishop has 
been increased in the 1947 canons and the authority of the Obispo 


375 See above, 3.5.4. 
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Maximo significantly reduced, the representation of the laity in the 
church has been reduced too. Whereas according to the 1903 can- 
ons such lay presentation was to take place at the parish level, the 
diocesan level and the national level,” in 1947 it is restricted to par- 
ticipation at the parish level and at the national level.’ In spite of 
this, it is significant that the role of the diocese has been strengthened; 
quite in line with this, though with little explicit reflection on it, the 
1961 IFI - ECUSA concordat would refer to both churches involved 
as ‘communions’ (of dioceses). This, however, will be discussed in a 
later section.*”* 


4.3.8. Concluding Observations 


Concluding on these observations, the following aspects of the 
development of the IFI’s ecclesiological self-understanding may be 
highlighted. 

First, it may be maintained with regard to the question of relation- 
ship between national and ecclesial (and theological) identity, which 
was of central importance to the precursors of the IFI and to the IFI 
at its proclamation, that during Aglipay’s leadership the demand for 
a truly indigenous church, as it had been developed during the earlier 
phases of the IFI’s (pre-)history, continued in a distinct way. In fact, 
Aglipay and De los Reyes Sr., whose anthropological and ethnological 
studies were of importance in this respect, inspired by Rizal and oth- 
ers, developed a ‘religious Philippinism,’ that is, a religious philosophy 
in which national identity and religious faith were blended. As this 
philosophy was developed by reading Philippine identity through the 
lens of (political and religious) liberalism as set forth and embodied by 
especially Rizal and Mabini and in interaction with the (latest) results 
of (radical) modern theological and historical scholarship in general, 
the result was eventually a (very) liberal Christian religious philoso- 
phy that took up themes from the Philippine past.” This ‘religious 
Philippinism’ fulfilled a triple role: it served the presentation of the IFI 


376 See the Fourth Fundamental Epistle = Epistola IV (October 29, 1902), in De 
Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution IV (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 171-7, and in the 
1903 Doctrine and Constitutional Rules esp. the sections 2.1.11-2.1.14. 

377 See the 1947 Constitution, art. 1, and the 1947 Canons, can. 108-14. 

78 See below, 5.2.3. 

39 When all is said and done, this remains a fascinating attempt at religious incul- 
turation that would deserve further study. 
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as the national Philippine church, it provided a way of receiving the 
results of modern scholarship, and it was a way of positioning oneself 
vis-a-vis both the Roman Catholic Church in the Philippines and of 
protestant missionaries in the same area. 

Second, as far as the question of the national church (and with that 
the question of the local church) is concerned, the position taken by 
the IFI at its proclamation in 1902 remained largely the same during 
Aglipay’s ministry as Obispo Maximo, though it should be noted that 
Aglipay (and De los Reyes Sr.) hardly took much notice of the synodal 
bodies of the church even at the national level (the national synod, for 
example, was much less frequently convened than mandatory and the 
discussion about doctrinal changes in 1930 shows how weak even the 
highest synodal bodies of the IFI were vis-a-vis Aglipay). This would 
give one the impression of a highly centralized national church; at 
the same time, however, Aglipay’s grip on what was happening on the 
ground (probably specifically in parishes)**° was not strong either; the 
limited use of even church’s formal liturgy as contained in the Ofi- 
cio Divino is an example of this. Even within what would look like a 
highly centralized government, the reality of the IFI was one in which 
ecclesial ‘top’ and ‘bottom’ had relatively little to do with each other. 
However, this is less a conscious ecclesiology of the local church (in 
which the local church would be the parish rather than the diocese), 
than an ecclesiology of the national church that is implemented in a 
less than successful way. As was just demonstrated,**! much of this 
emphasis on the national church remained in place during the 1947 
canonical developments, but the institutional authority of the Obispo 
Maximo was diminished and the responsibility of the individual bish- 
ops and dioceses was strengthened considerably at the same time. 

Third, the IFI’s interaction with the political developments in the 
Philippines is of interest. Aglipay began his ministry as Obispo Max- 
imo as a former guerrilla general and his right hand man De los Reyes 
Sr., who proclaimed the IFI, was a former Spanish detainee, impris- 
oned because of political agitation. As was noted, the proclamation 
of the IFI was both a continuation of the earlier attempts to establish 
a national church in the Philippines (an independent church for an 


380 As will be discussed below, the diocesan structure of the IFI has traditionally 
been weak; the adoption of an ecclesiology of the local church stands precisely in the 
context of attempts to remedy. 

381 See above, 4.3.7. 
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independent country) and a shift in political tactics. Aglipay did not 
take up the arms again, and De los Reyes Sr. invited not only less than 
radical Filipinos to become honorary officers of the IFI, but also the 
current US governor, Taft. In other words, even while the IFI remained 
an advocate for Philippine independence, its nationalistic course had 
changed from armed struggle to joining the political process as it was 
prescribed by the new colonial masters. Aglipay’s candidacy for the 
presidency of the Commonwealth of the Philippines (1935) is a good 
illustration of this: his program included the demand for national inde- 
pendence; at the same time he played by the political rules set by the 
USA. Earlier the 1930 general assembly of the IFI had also expressed 
its support for American liberal ideals and institutions. 

Fourth, when discussing Aglipayan ecumenism, conclusions can be 
drawn about the IFI’s theological trajectory as well, as the various ecu- 
menical relationships of the IFI during the first five decades of its exis- 
tence also constitute markers for tracking its theological journey. The 
first relationship that still plays somewhat of a role of importance for 
the IFI directly after its proclamation is that with the Roman Catholic 
Church, as the Bacarra formula can, for a short while, still capture the 
content of the IFI’s self-understanding and theology (‘fides in Petrum 
in mente et corde non diplomaticum’). The last formal attempt at 
reconciling the IFI with the Roman Catholic Church at the Synod of 
Manila (1907), however, came at a time when the theology (and with 
that the self-understanding) of the IFI had, at least in as far as it was 
expressed in the name of the IFI by Aglipay (and De los Reyes Sr.), 
already developed to a point far beyond the Bacarra formula. While 
Anglicans had little interest in the IFI at this point, contacts with prot- 
estant churches had by this time already broken down because of the 
(outward) “catholicity” of the IFI, and contacts with the Old Catholics 
would break down in 1912 precisely because of Aglipay and De los 
Reyes Sr.’s gradual development in the direction of a liberal Christian 
identity. This development, nurtured by the learning that De los Reyes 
Sr. and Aglipay received from European (radical) thinkers - both by 
way of the heritage of Rizal and Mabini and by way of their own 
studies and contacts - found affirmation in contacts and eventually 
formalized relationships with Unitarians in the USA and with liberal 
Christians worldwide. As noted,*” this development was cut short by 


382 See above, 4.3.2. and 4.3.5. 
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Aglipay's death in 1940, after which a quick return to a more main- 
stream Christian self-understanding and a trinitarian theology took 
place. The newly established relationship with the Anglican presence 
in the Philippines is both an indication of this development and also 
a factor that strongly influenced the shape that it was to receive in the 
1947 doctrinal (and canonical) documents of the IFI. 


4.4. Comparative Observations 


Having surveyed the development of the ecclesiological self-under- 
standing of the IFI and the Union of Utrecht since their proclamation, 
or rather, their establishment, until the time shortly after the Second 
World War, it is now possible to turn to a number of comparative 
observations that pertain to this particular period. The questions 
regarding the compatibility of the two traditions and the light they 
may shed on each other, formulated at the beginning of this study, will 
be kept in mind during this comparison, as well as the question of the 
local and national church. 


4.4.1. Historical Contexts and Further Catalysts 


The historical contexts of the IFI and the Union of Utrecht remain 
vastly different in the period studied here. The IFI existed in the Phil- 
ippines, a country under the developing American colonial rule and, 
interrupted by the Japanese occupation, on the road towards national 
independence, even if the country remained tied to the USA in many 
ways. Furthermore, the IFI lost its first and long-time Obispo Maximo 
in 1940, which was both the end of one era and the beginning of a new 
one. The Union of Utrecht, which had not experienced such strong 
personal leadership as the IFI,** lived through not only one, but two, 
world wars. The First World War and the rise of communism brought 
with it a change in constellation as far as Old Catholic-Orthodox 
ecumenism was concerned, with the disappearance of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg as centers of ecumenical activity, as well as a change in 
the constellation of the Union of Utrecht because of the creation of 


38 To a large extent, this can be explained on the basis of the structural differences 


between the Union of Utrecht and the IFI. Nevertheless, it is in theory possible that 
such an influential president of the Union of Utrecht arises that he or she draws the 
entire communion in a particular theological direction. 
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new nation states after this war and with that the emergence of further 
national catholic churches. The political legacy of the First World War 
in combination with the great depression allowed the development of 
a new discourse of nationalism in European politics, which, channeled 
through the German Old Catholic Church especially, also influenced 
the discussion about ecclesial nationalism in the Union of Utrecht 
at the level of the communion. 


4.4.2. Theological Method and Principles 


The period just considered provides probably the starkest contrast 
between the IFI and the Union of Utrecht that has ever existed as 
far as theological method and principles are concerned. Theological 
method and principles, of course, are of importance for the current 
study as they are a forceful expression of a church's identity and self- 
understanding. 

As described before, in the period studied in this chapter, the Union 
of Utrecht developed (mainly through the IBC) its theological program 
as it had emerged during the last quarter of the 19th century. This devel- 
opment took place mainly, as far as the level of the Union of Utrecht 
is concerned, through exchanges with other churches, both in terms of 
formal dialogue and in terms of the selection of new members of the 
Union of Utrecht. The guiding principles for this process were those 
enshrined in the 1889 Bishops’ Declaration: ecclesial rapprochement 
and renewal on the basis of the faith of the early church (and an eccle- 
siology of the national church), combined with openness to modern 
society. 

The IFI shared this openness to society and modernity with the 
Union of Utrecht;** both also shared an ecclesiology of the national 
church. However, in the IFI these principles were applied in a way 
that differed strikingly from the way in which this occurred in the 
Union of Utrecht, leading to the ‘religious Philippinism’ of Aglipay 
and De los Reyes Sr., as was described above.** The balance between 
political and ethnic nationalism, the reception of the results of modern 
scholarship, and the role of the Bible and of Tradition (especially of 
the early Church) differed in the IFI’s theology (and hence ecclesiol- 
ogy) significantly from the balance between the same in the Union of 


384 See above, 3.6.6. 
385 See above, 4.3.1. 
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Utrecht. Thus, compared with the Union of Utrecht the IFI valued the 
Bible (and Tradition) only as understood through the lens of radical 
modern scholarship, received according to the principles of ‘authentic 
Philippine religion’ (as understood by 19th century [popular] anthro- 
pology and ethnology). In the Union of Utrecht, the normative fac- 
tor was the faith of the early Church (as understood by 19th century 
historical scholarship and used as a tool for ecclesial renewal and rap- 
prochement); at the same time, some emphasis on religion suitable for 
the culture and nature of a particular people can also be found among 
early Old Catholic theologians. 

The radical shift of formal theological principles in the IFI - much 
more radical than the fast, but still linear development from the faith 
of the Bacarra formula to that of the Oficio Divino and related docu- 
ments in the first four decades of the IFI’s existence - after Aglipay’s 
death in 1940, brought the IFI and the Union of Utrecht onto com- 
mon theological ground again and hence to a largely shared eccle- 
siological and theological self-understanding. From 1947 onwards, as 
the IFI adopted a confession of faith and articles of religion that were 
drafted under strong Episcopal influence, which, in fact, are clearer 
about the importance of the faith of the early church (see articles of 
religion 2 and 17) than most formal Anglican confessions of faith and 
articles of religion, the IFI and the Union of Utrecht have been in 
agreement in this respect. 


4.4.3. Relationships with other Churches and Ecumenism 


Surveying the relationships of a church to other churches is a helpful 
instrument for analyzing its self-understanding. Here, therefore, the 
relationships of the IFI and the Union of Utrecht to other churches 
between the time of their founding and shortly after the Second World 
War will be discussed. 

In the first years of its existence, the IFI was very conscious of its 
independence, which was seen as more than just autonomy (in the 
context of communion with other churches). The decision to have the 
first IFI bishops ordained by IFI priests, while adamantly rejecting 
foreign assistance, witnesses to this.” Initial attempts at ecclesial rap- 
prochement, with the Roman Catholic Church, with various protes- 


386 See above, 3.5.3. 
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tant groups and churches and with Old Catholics, all broke down, due 
to both the IFI’s insistence on ecclesial independence, and, at differ- 
ent times, its all too catholic tradition and its program of theological 
renewal. During Aglipay’s ministry as Obispo Maximo, however, even- 
tually successful relationships were established with Unitarian groups 
and organizations. These groups, representing the kind of ‘liberal 
Christianity with which the IFI also identified, seem to have been the 
only groups with which the IFI established lasting ecumenical ties in 
the first four decades of its autonomous existence and they confirmed 
Aglipay and De los Reyes Sr. in their theological direction.*” 

The IFI’s liberal Christian ecumenism during most of this era stands 
in stark contrast to the developments in the Old Catholic communion 
at the same time. As was illustrated, the Union of Utrecht, itself the 
product of an ecumenical endeavor, had a strongly ecumenical ori- 
entation from its inception, seeking ecclesial union on the basis of 
the faith of the early church (not on the basis of liberal Christianity), 
which led to dialogue with Anglicans (culminating in the 1931 the 
Bonn Agreement) and Orthodox as well as involvement in the broader 
Faith & Order and Life & Work movements.* In 1912, this position 
led also to the end of contacts with the IFI as they had been established 
until then. 

After Aglipay’s death, that is, shortly before the Second World War in 
the Philippines,*** however, the attitude of the IFI towards ecumenism 
changed dramatically, both in terms of the IFI’s basis for ecumenism 
and (consequently) in the choice of its partners. The IFI’s return to 
‘mainstream Christianity’ enabled a strong involvement in ecumenical 
relations at all levels, from the local to the global, marking the end of a 
relatively isolated existence of the IFI - the relationships with Unitar- 
ian and liberal Christian groups and organizations had never moved 
beyond exchanges and visits at a formal level and were not continued 


387 It is incorrect to suggest, as IBC, ‘Communique’ (1994; see above, ch. 2, n. 145), 
248, seems to do, that Unitarians somehow led the IFI astray, rather the IFI under 
Aglipay and Unitarians represented both liberal Christianity and were therefore obvi- 
ous partners. 

388 See above, 3.2.3., 4.2.2., 4.2.5., 4.2.6., 4.2.7., and 4.2.8. on the early involvement 
of the IBC in the ecumenical movement. 

3 Due to lack of documentation (the offices of the IFI burned down during the 
Battle of Manila in 1945), the events during the Second World War are difficult to 
reconstruct. 
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after the Second World War. This materialized, as far as the period 
considered here is concerned, especially in a very close working rela- 
tionship with (if not complete dependence on) the ECUSA as far as lit- 
urgy and theological education were concerned. Such dependence on a 
“foreign” church (by the end of the Second World War, the Episcopal 
Church had in the Philippines only three Filipino clergymen; all oth- 
ers, including the episcopate, were foreigners) also meant a change in 
ecclesial orientation, as this leaning upon a foreign entity was precisely 
what Aglipay had rejected in 1902. Nevertheless, this changed orienta- 
tion brought the IFI to a position vis-a-vis ecumenical relationships 
that was much more akin to that of the Union of Utrecht in the same 
period, just before the founding of the WCC in 1948. 

For this period, a further significant similarity between the IFI and 
the Union of Utrecht should also be noted, as it provides to some 
extent continuity with the previous period. After the inception of the 
Union of Utrecht (1889) on the one hand and the proclamation of the 
IFI on the other (1902), the relationship between these Roman and 
the non-Roman Catholic Churches was characterized by a strongly 
anti-Roman position on the part of the latter and little feelings of 
friendship on the part of the former. Old Catholics mainly expressed 
this position in terms of ecclesiology (including church-state rela- 
tionships); for the IFI it was - at least during Aglipay’s ministry as 
Obispo Maximo - apart from church-state relationships, also mani- 
fested in terms of fundamental theology (Aglipay's and De los Reyes 
Sr.’s program of theological renewal was aimed at everything that they 
regarded as representing theological obscurantism, including contem- 
porary catholicism and protestantism). 


4.4.4. Nationalism and the National Church 


The way in which the IFI and the Union of Utrecht saw the notion of 
the national church in relation to nationalism underwent consider- 
able developments in the period discussed in this chapter. First, when 
considering the Union of Utrecht, the reinterpretation of the notion of 
the ‘national church’ in terms of vólkisch” in some parts of the com- 
munion, especially in the German Old Catholic Church, led to a (par- 
tial) alliance between this Old Catholic national church and the ethnic 
nationalism as propagated by the national socialist movement. Even 
though this never became the formal position of the Union of Utrecht, 
this development and the subsequent Second World War eventually 
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led to a firm reassertion of a territorial understanding of the national 
church, void of any ethnic connotations. 

During the same period, the IFI also went through a number of 
developments. First, as was discussed,” led by Aglipay the IFI con- 
tinued on a course that advocated Philippine independence, but was 
at the same time willing to follow the trajectory towards it as it had 
been determined by the US colonial government. Generally speaking, 
the IFI’s political stance, as was succinctly expressed by Aglipay's 1935 
election program, was of a left-leaning kind (also indicated by Agli- 
pay’s choice of a communist vice-presidential candidate). The IFI’s 
precise political orientation during the Second World War remains 
unclear, due to a lack of accessible sources. However, as will become 
clear in the next chapters, following the Second World War the leader- 
ship of Isabelo de los Reyes Jr. would steer the IFI in a very different 
direction politically speaking, namely in the direction of a view of the 
Philippines as a country that was politically, militarily, and economi- 
cally dependent upon the USA, without having a problem with that 
and without seeing the need for any corporate political action on the 
part of the church. This development is not yet fully apparent in the 
two years following the Second World War, but indications that the 
IFI saw a role for the church in politics or saw a left-leaning politi- 
cal stance as the most appropriate are absent from the 1947 confes- 
sional and canonical documents, as are references to the furthering of 
the independence and autonomy of the Philippines (which might be 
explained on the basis of the fact that the Philippines had just become 
independent). 


4.4.5. The National Church and the Local Church 


As far as the notions of the national and the local church are con- 
cerned the period considered in this chapter seems to have seen two 
main developments. First, when comparing the IFP's canonical docu- 
ments of the first decade to those of the 1940s and considering Agli- 
pay's style of leadership, a tendency to deemphasize the role of central 
governance in the national church becomes apparent. The model of 
the national church, however, remains intact and an ecclesiology of 
the local church as understood in this study is not yet developed. How, 


30 See above, 4.3.1. and 4.3.4., see also: 3.5.3. 
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according to the IFI’s ecclesiological self-understanding, the national 
church relates to nationalism has already been discussed in the previ- 
ous section. The Union of Utrecht also remained faithful to its eccle- 
siology of the national church in this period; it viewed itself primarily 
as a union of national churches, and the level of the local church qua 
diocese received relatively little attention. However, an occasional ref- 
erence to the local church appeared, even if the concept did not yet 
carry the meaning that it would by the end of the 20th century. In 
other words, even if some shifts take place, the ecclesiological self- 
understanding as far as the national and local church and their relative 
ecclesiological importance are concerned hardly changes in this era. 


4.4.6. Excursus: The PNCC and the IFI 


Here also the ecclesiological self-understanding of the PNCC should be 
considered, which constitutes a particular tradition within the Union 
of Utrecht. Interesting parallels exist, however, between the origins of 
the IFI and the PNCC,®! which make it worthwhile to compare the 
two in some further detail here. 

The PNCC eventually found itself out of communion with Rome 
because its demands for an ecclesial policy that would take Polish eth- 
nic identity seriously were, from the PNCC’s perspective, not honored 
sufficiently by the Roman Catholic Church. This comes very close to 
dynamics at work around the proclamation of the IFI and to the con- 
cerns expressed in the years leading up to this event. Furthermore, 
when comparing leadership, it is hard not to see parallels between 
Aglipay and Hodur, a leading figure during much of the early years of 
the PNCC. Orzell describes the latter as follows: 


Fr. Hodur (...) was a very complex man whose radical rhetoric blended 
populism, nationalism, anti-clericalism, Catholicism and, initially, social- 
ism into an attractive and explosive mixture. At first he desired to create 
a ‘National Church’ in communion with Rome that would prevent the 
‘de-nationalization’ of the Poles in the religious, economic and social 
spheres (...).°” 


*! See above, 4.2.2., the PNCC is to some extent a particularly prominent example 
of a larger group of churches, mostly of Slavic origin, that came into existence on 
similar premises. 

32 Orzell, ‘Variations’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 28), 45. 
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All of these descriptors could also be used for Aglipay. In addition, 
some parallels between Hodur's and Aglipay's theologies exist, as 
Hodur's theological explorations** went in a direction similar to the 
route taken by Aglipay (and De los Reyes Sr.).*”* The following quota- 
tion may illustrate this for Hodur; resonances with Aglipay's outlook 
will be obvious: 


In summary, the doctrines of the Polish National Catholic Church as 
enunciated by Bishop Hodur reflected many aspects of American reli- 
gious and social thinking of the time: the dignity of man, the emphasis 
on progress and man's capability of attaining his goals, the worthiness 
of all religions, the utility of religion for social control and the forming 
of right customs, and the distaste for pessimistic views of man and their 
accompanying religious imagery of original sin, depravity, judgment, 
and propitiatory sacrifice. 


Mutatis mutandis, the same could easily be said of Aglipay; in fact, 
both of them were part of and heirs to a broader liberal theologi- 
cal paradigm*” that, eventually, was not received by their respective 
churches in the course of their history. Furthermore, one may note as 
a further similarity between the IFI and the Polish National Catholic 
tradition that resistance against Pastor Aeternus was much less impor- 
tant in the Polish Old Catholic Churches than it was in the Western 
European Old Catholic Churches. 

Finally, it may be noted that the IFI and the PNCC did not only 
advocate the rights of a particular ethnic group, but they also consid- 
ered religion as such along the lines of these ethnicities. For the IFI, 
this becomes apparent in the notion of ‘religious Philippinism; for the 
PNCC it becomes apparent in the preamble to its constitution. Such 
emphases might seem to come close to the notion of *vólkisch” in Ger- 
man Old Catholicism, though a significant difference is that neither 
the IFI’s nor the PNCC’s ethnic religious nationalism seems to have 
contributed to an exclusivist or discriminatory position either politi- 
cally or ecclesially. 


9 See the overviews provided by Platt, ‘Church’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 32), 485-8, 
and Andrews, Church (see above, ch. 4, n. 32), 39-55, and see further above, 4.2.2. 

** On Aglipay, see above, 3.3.3. and 3.4. 

#5 See Platt, ‘Church’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 32), 487. 

3% See for overviews: Jacobs, “Theologie (see above, ch. 4, n. 331), and Grab, “Liber- 
alismus” (see above, ch. 4, n. 331). 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
SELF-UNDERSTANDING OF THE IFI AND THE UNION OF 
UTRECHT FROM SHORTLY AFTER THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR UNTIL THE MID-19708 


The time following Second World War, which for the IFI practically 
coincided with a transition of leadership from Gregorio Aglipay, who 
died in 1940, to Isabelo de los Reyes Jr., who assumed office in late 
1946, provided for the IFI (in 1947) as well as for the Union of Utrecht 
(in 1952) an opportunity to take stock of their self-understanding. For 
the IFI this resulted in a new confession, articles of faith, and canonical 
documents in 1947; for the Union of Utrecht it resulted in the (limited 
but not insignificant) revisions of the Convention of Utrecht in 1952. 
These developments were considered in the previous section. Here, the 
further development of the IFP's and the Union of Utrecht's ecclesio- 
logical self-understanding until the next round of revisions, in 1977 
for the IFI and 1974 for the Union of Utrecht, will be considered. 


5.1. The Development of the Ecclesiological Self- Understanding of 
the Union of Utrecht from shortly after the 
Second World War until 1974 


The time between the end of the Second World War, here including the 
1952 revisions of the Convention of Utrecht, and 1974 was a challeng- 
ing one for Old Catholics,’ as it was for other churches.” Not only were 
they recovering from the war, but they also had to address the chang- 
ing needs of the times, while being confronted with an increasingly 


1 See for an overview Amiet, ‘Old Catholicism’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 114). 

? See the overviews offered by Moeller, Geschichte (see above, ch. 4, n. 2), 
pp. 378-82, and by Mayeur, Weltkrieg (see above, ch. 2, n. 58), 421-35. 645-8, 675-80, 
726-55, 763-5, and 902-12 (various authors), and the contributions in idem, ed., 
Krisen und Erneuerung (1958-2000), trans. Thomas Bremer [Geschichte des Chris- 
tentums 13] (Freiburg i.B.: Herder, 2002), as well as the documentation provided by 
Greschat and Krumwiede, ed., Zeitalter (see above, ch. 4, n. 2), 181-301. 
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hostile atmosphere between the ‘East’ and the “West,” and the result- 
ing cold war, with the Iron Curtain cutting right through the Union 
of Utrecht. It is not possible to present an exhaustive treatment of 
these themes here, but as throughout this study, the focus will be on 
the ecclesiological reflection that took place on the level of the Union 
of Utrecht. This reflection seems to have been spurred on mainly by 
ecumenical developments within the broader ecumenical movement, 
developments in the aftermath of the Second Vatican Council, and 
the further development of the relationships with the Orthodox and 
Anglican Churches. First, however, the development of a specific Old 
Catholic ecclesiology of the local church will have to be sketched. 


5.1.1. Towards an Ecclesiology of the Local Church 


Earlier in this study, the development of the Old Catholic ecclesiology 
of the ‘national church’ was surveyed.’ It was seen how this develop- 
ment came to an end after the Second World War. Afterwards, with 
a hesitant beginning immediately after the war, an ecclesiology of the 
local church, which was indeed known by that name (and meant with 
the expression local church” the diocese),* began to emerge as part of 
‘mainstream’ Old Catholic theology in the 1960s.* 

Gaugler® first took up the theme of the local church after the Second 
World War in 1946.” However, he did not present the ecclesiology of 


3 See above, 4.2.4. 

+ An example of an author writing just prior to this development, and who refers 
not so much to dioceses, but to church provinces, is Lagerwey, ‘Selbständigkeit’ (see 
above, ch. 4, n. 151), 2: ‘[d]ie alten Kirchen, welche längst der römischen Heerstrassen 
verbreitet und gegriindet wurden und in den Hauptstádten des Imperiums ihre Sitze 
bekamen, hatten ein inniges Band in der Gemeinschaft der Episcopoi, im gegenseiti- 
gen Briefwechsel, in den Zusammenkünften auf den Synoden und Konzilien und in 
anderen áusserlichen Zeichen von Einheit und Einigkeit.’ 

° See Ploeger, Celebrating (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), pp. 196-9, on Werner Küppers, 
who, in the early 1960s, represented a new school of thought compared to the older 
generation represented by Andreas Rinkel (on whose theology, see e.g. Ploeger, o.c., 
pp. 184-7, for Rinkel’s thought on the local and universal church) and Urs Küry (see 
Ploeger, o.c., pp. 193-4, for Küry’s thought on the local and universal church). 

6 Ernst Gaugler (May 31, 1891, Olten - January 1, 1963, Bern), was, following 
studies in Bern, Berlin and Marburg, ordination to the diaconate and priesthood in 
1915, and following a pastorate in Wegenstetten-Hellikon-Zuzgen, from 1924-1960 
professor for New Testament, Homiletics and Religious Education at the University of 
Bern. See Hans Frei, “Ernst Gaugler (1891-1963), in Profile, ed. Bürki and Leimgruber 
(see above, ch. 2, n. 15), 133-45. 

7 Ernst Gaugler, ‘Anliegen’ (see above, ch. 2 n. 77), 14-5. See Aldenhoven, “Selbst- 
verständnis’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 77), 411. 
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the local church in the context of a discussion of, for example, the 
work of earlier Old Catholic theologians such as Reinkens,* Langen,’ 
or Van Espen,'” who all made use of this concept (admittedly with dif- 
ferent accentuations).'' Instead, he began with a general reference to 
the theological discussion in the decades preceding his essay,” noting 
that the Old Catholic movement had neither Reformkatholizismus” 
nor with “Nationalkirchentum’ as its ideals, but that it was concerned 
with the question of the church as such. Then, Gaugler takes an exege- 
sis of the concept of €xxAnota in the Pauline literature as his point of 
departure,’ regarding it as a reference to the one universal church of 
which every local church is a representative (‘Vertretung’), taking a 
position against what he sees as the “ecclesiological sectarianism’ that 
would result from the opposite view. Compared to earlier approaches, 
Gaugler holds a different view of the local church than, for example, 
Reinkens and comes closer to the view put forward by Langen,'* and 
by (contemporary) Roman Catholic theology, in which the local 
church is primarily a representative of the universal church. Rein- 
kens, to whom Gaugler does not refer, based his view on the work of 
Ignatius of Antioch,'* Irenaeus of Lyons,” and especially of Cyprian of 
Carthage. Reinkens’s view is summarized well by Amiet: 


$ See Reinkens, Einheit, 90 (see above, ch. 3, n. 38), see also: idem, Die Lehre des 
heiligen Cyprian von der Einheit der Kirche (Würzburg: Stahel, 1873), pp. 53-6. 

? Joseph Langen, Geschichte der römischen Kirche I-IV (Bonn: Cohen, 1881-1893), 
L p. 99. 

10 See in general: Hallebeek, ‘Autonomie’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 21). 

" Their work cannot be discussed in detail here; suffice it to say that Van Espen’s 
work had indeed entered the mainstream of the ecclesiological tradition of the Dutch 
Old Catholic Church, but that in the nineteenth century a stronger consciousness of 
being a national church had emerged as well, whereas the reflections of Langen and 
Reinkens on the Old Catholic Church of Germany as a local church did, in their 
day and age, not make it to the centre stage of the ecclesiological discourse in their 
church, where the notion of the national church prevailed for the description of the 
ecclesiological self-understanding of the church. See Ploeger, Celebrating (see above, 
ch. 2, n. 4), pp. 162-6. 

12 See Aldenhoven, ‘Selbstverständnis’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 77), 411. 

15 See Gaugler, ‘Anliegen’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 77), 15. 

14 Langen argued (sympathetically) that Ignatius of Antioch understood the rela- 
tionship of the universal church and the local church in such a way that the latter is 
conceived as a visible and tangible image of the former. See Langen, Geschichte I (see 
above, ch. 5, n. 9), p. 99, and see for this and for the following Aldenhoven, ‘Selbst- 
verständnis’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 77), 411-2. 

15 See O'Donnell, ‘Church’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 4). 

16 Reinkens, Einheit (see above, ch. 3, n. 38), pp. 87-8; see also Von Arx, “Was” (see 
above, ch. 4, n. 186), 156-7. 

17 See Reinkens, Einheit (see above, ch. 3, n. 38), p. 90, see also: idem, Lehre (see 
above, ch. 5, n. 8), pp. 53-6. 
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Nach Reinkens ist die katholische Kirche erwiesen als eine solche, die in 
sich eins ist und nicht zerrissen und nicht zerteilt werden kann. Deshalb 
heisst die Kirche katholisch, weil sie in jeder besonderen Darstellung 
unter den Vólkern des Erdkreises dasselbe Wesen in der Totalitat seiner 
Eigenschaft zur Erscheinung bringt (...). Reinkens legt zudem dar, wes- 
halb die Totalitat, die volle Katholizitat, in der jeweiligen Bischofskirche 
da ist. Es ist dies wegen Christus, der in allem Alles ist, weswegen den 
Kirchen das Prádikat katholisch zukomme. Wie nur ein Christus, so ist 
nur ein Bischof, um den sich die Glaubigen im Heiligen Geist sammeln. 
Der Bischof ist gleichsam die anschaulich gewordene Vereinigung der 
Glaubigen, die Person gewordene Liebe derselben zueinander.'* 


As Gaugler’s view differs from what would become part of “main- 
stream’ Old Catholic ecclesiology, it is probably misleading to view 
his contribution as the starting point of the (renewed) Old Catholic 
interest in the ecclesiology of the local church (qua diocese).'° In fact, 
a next Swiss Old Catholic outline of an ecclesiology of the local church 
appears about 20 years later in a work by Gaugler’s successor Stalder.” 
The latter makes no reference to Gaugler, nor to any of the 18th or 
19th century Old Catholic divines. Stalder first outlined his view of the 
local church in 1965”! and came back to it frequently later in his life.” 
He arrived at his ecclesiological blueprint on the basis of his exegesis 
of the New Testament and the apostolic fathers. 


18 P, Amiet, ‘Zum altkatholischen Kirchenverständnis,’ Okumenische Rundschau 30 
(1981), 47-54. 

12 Diff.: Aldenhoven, ‘Selbstverstandnis’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 77), 411. 

2 Kurt Stalder (July, 24, 1912, Magden, AG - December 27, 1996, Bern) was an Old 
Catholic New Testament scholar and ecumenist. Following studies in theology at the 
University of Bern (1932-1936), Stalder was ordained to the priesthood in 1936, serv- 
ing as parish priest of Grenchen from 1936-1950, and subsequently as parish priest of 
Bern from 1950-1962. After obtaining his doctorate in 1959, Stalder served from 1960 
to 1982 as professor of New Testament Studies, Homiletics and Religious Education at 
the Old Catholic Faculty of the University of Bern. In the course of his career, ecclesi- 
ology became a focal point, which also led to Stalder’s extensive ecumenical commit- 
ment. See Von Arx, ‘Stalder,’ idem, “Kurt Stalder (1912-1996). Theologe der Kirche in 
ókumenischem Engagement,’ in Profile, ed. Búrki and Leimgruber (see above, ch. 2, 
n. 15), 303-16, and Ploeger, Celebrating (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), pp. 200-7. 

21 See Kurt Stalder, Ortsgemeinde - Kirche - Autorität in der Sicht des Neuen Testa- 
ments (Zurich: Gotthelf, 1965), pp. 7-16. 

2 See Kurt Stalder, ‘Die Einheit der Kirche in den Lokalkirchen. Zum 70. Geburt- 
stag von W. Küppers, Okumenische Rundschau 25 (1976), 1-16 (reprinted in idem, 
Wirklichkeit [see above, ch. 4, n. 216], 110-25), idem, “Ekklesiologie und Rechtstruk- 
tur der Utrechter Union der altkatholischen Bischöfe,’ in Kracht in zwakheid van een 
kleine wereldkerk, ed. C. van Kasteel, P. J. Maan, and M. F. G. Parmentier (Amers- 
foort: Oud-Katholiek Boekencentrum, 1982), 107-23, idem, Der ekklesiologische und 
kirchenrechtliche Gehalt der Utrechter Union der Altkatholischen Kirchen,’ Österre- 
ichisches Archiv für Kirchenrecht 31 (1980), 367-400 and 470-7. 
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The theological input, however, that would become most charac- 
teristic for Old Catholic ecclesiology, came one year before Stalder’s 
publication, in the shape of Werner Kúppers's” outline of Old Catho- 
lic theology. In 1964, Kiippers presented a eucharistic ecclesiology of 
the local church in a work on Old Catholic theology in general, thus 
introducing it into Old Catholic theology.” Whereas Stalder worked 
exegetically, in the case of the systematic theologian Küppers, more 
direct influence from Orthodox theologians,” important as they were 
to Stalder as well, may be suspected.” Some examples will show how 


3 Werner Küppers (November 1, 1905, Königsberg - June 6, 1980, Tübingen), 
was, following studies at the (Old) Catholic Faculty of Theology in Bern and ordina- 
tion to the priesthood in 1929, vicar in Biel, from 1933 onwards in combination with 
a professorship in Old Testament studies in Bern, and from 1938 onwards vicar in 
Bonn and lecturer in systematic theology at the Old Catholic Seminary in the same 
city, while also lecturing at the University of Bonn; following the Second World War, 
Küppers continued his academic work, from 1949 onwards as director of the newly 
founded Old Catholic Institute of the University of Bonn, where he also served as full 
professor from 1958 until his retirement in 1971. See Ploeger, Celebrating (see above, 
ch. 2, n. 4), p. 195, and Ring, Katholisch (see above, ch. 2, n. 16), p. 682. 

2 See Werner Küppers, ‘Symbolik der Alt-Katholischen Kirche’, in, Symbolik der 
kleineren Kirchen, Freikirchen und Sekten des Westens, ed. W. Küppers, P. Haupt- 
mann, and F. Baser [Symbolik der Religionen 11] (Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1964), 1-27, 
there 16. Küppers’s interest in the matter probably pre-dates this publication, consid- 
ering the date of the works he refers to in Werner Küppers, ‘Reception, Prolegomena 
to a Systematic Study,’ in Councils and the Ecumenical Movement, ed. Lukas Vischer 
[WCC Studies 5] (Geneva: WCC, 1968), 76-98, there 94, with reference to unidenti- 
fied work by Afanasieff, Schmemann, and Meyendorff, as well as to P. B. Schultze, 
‘Eucharist and Church in Contemporary Russian Theology,’ Zeitschrift fiir Katholi- 
sche Theologie 77 (1955), and Yves Congar, Bischofsamt in der Weltkirche (Stuttgart: 
Schwabenverlag, 1964), 245-82, and F. Heiler, Altkirchliche Autonomie und pápstlicher 
Zentralismus (München: Reinhardt, 1941), pp. 304-5. With his turn to a eucharistic 
ecclesiology of the local church, Küppers answered in a way the questions about the 
ecclesiological self-understanding of Old Catholics that he had raised himself, see 
Werner Küppers, ‘Christus und die Kirche in der theologischen Lehre,’ Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 47 (1957), 35-66 (in his list of orthodox literature on p. 65 Afa- 
nasieff is not mentioned yet). 

3 At this point it may be noted that AfanasiefPs seminal paper ‘Le Sacrement de 
Passemblée, appeared in 1956 in the Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift (Nicholas 
Afanassieff, Le sacrement de l’Assemblée, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 46 
[1956], 200-13). 

26 See Amiet, * Kirchenverständnis’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 18), 53, and esp. Afanassi- 
eff, ‘Sacrement’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 25), and IQANNOY A ZHZIOYAA, H ENOTHZ 
EKKAHZIAZ EN TH OEIA EYXAPIXTIA KAI TQ ENIZKONQ KATA TOYZ MPOTOXZ 
AIQNAZ (EN AOHNAIZ 1965). (= John D. Zizioulas, Eucharist, Bishop, Church. The 
Unity of the Church in the Divine Eucharist and the Bishop in the First Three Centuries 
[Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 2001] - consulted in translation); see in 
general also: Herwig Aldenhoven, ‘Orthodoxes und altkatholisches Kirchenverstand- 
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the work of Stalder and Kúppers, which apparently came into exis- 
tence independently,” became characteristic of Old Catholic main- 
stream theology. 

A clear testimony to the reception of the ecclesiology of the local 
church by the IBC as a whole is the following part of the declaration 
of the Old Catholic bishops on the occasion of the centennial of the 
decrees of the first Vatican council (1970): 


In Ubereinstimmung mit der alten Kirche sind wir der Uberzeugung, 
dass in den órtlichen Kirchen, die von Bischófen, Metropoliten und 
Patriarchen geleitet werden, die eine und ganze Kirche gegenwärtig ist.”* 


In the same year, the IBC issued a “Glaubensbrief addressed to the 
Ecumenical Patriarch. In this letter, delivered to the Ecumenical Patri- 
arch in person by a delegation from the IBC, the following statement is 
made, which reflects a combination of eucharistic ecclesiology (absent 
in the statement just quoted) and an ecclesiology of the local church: 


Diese hl. Gemeinschaft wird vorziiglich sichtbar in der Feier der hl. 
Eucharistie, wie sie an den verschiedenen Orten von der Kirche in Ver- 
bindung mit dem rechtmässigen Bischof gefeiert wird.” 


The eucharistic ecclesiology of the local church, now shared by Ortho- 
dox and Old Catholics alike - at least as represented by this dialogue -” 


nis,’ in 100 Jahre Christkatholisch-theologische Fakultát der Universitat Bern [Beiheft 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 64] (Bern: Stämpfli, 1974), 41-55. 

7 In the sense that neither seems to refer directly to the other in writing; the two 
theologians, however, were of course part of the same theological discourse and may 
be assumed to have read the same theological periodical, the Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, in which in 1956 Afanasieff’s pivotal ‘Sacrement’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 25) 
had appeared. 

28 “Erklärung der Altkatholischen Bischöfe zum 18. Juli 1970. Der Primat in der 
Kirche,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift (1970), 57-9, 58, the declaration is also 
published as: IBC, “Declaration of the Old Catholic Bishops, July 18, 1970. Primacy in 
the Church,’ One in Christ 16 (1980), 377-9. 

2 See Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz (IBK), “Glaubensbrief der 
Internationalen Bischofskonferenz, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 61 (1971), 
65-8, 66. 

* Certainly for Old Catholics it seems to be correct to argue that a eucharistic 
ecclesiology of the local church is a widely shared ecclesiological paradigm, the a large 
extent the same is true of Orthodox theology - within Anglican theology, however, 
it is probably more to the point to view those representing a eucharistic ecclesiology 
as belonging to one particular school of thought, see Paul Avis, The Identity of Angli- 
canism: Essentials of Anglican Ecclesiology (London: T&T Clark International, 2008), 
pp. 102-4. 
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also found an expression in the joint agreed statement on ecclesiology 
of the Old Catholic-Orthodox theological commission entitled “The 
Unity of the Church and the Local Churches’ of 1979: 


2. The one Church on earth exists in the many local Churches whose 
life is centred on the celebration of Holy Eucharist in the communion 
with the lawful bishop and his priests. “Let all follow the bishop as Jesus 
Christ did the Father, and the priest as you would the apostles... Let 
that Eucharist be held valid which is offered by the bishop or by one 
to whom the bishop has committed this charge” (Ignatius of Antioch, 
Smyrn. 8.1 - PG 5.582) (...) 4. As a fellowship of believers united around 
the bishop and the priests and as the Body of Christ, each local Church 
is the manifestation of the whole Christ in one particular place. It repre- 
sents the sacramental reality of the whole Church in its own locality. For 
it is in no divided form, that the life, that has been given to the Church 
by God the Father through the presence of Christ in the Holy Spirit, is 
given to the local Churches; each local Church, on the contrary, has that 
life in its fullness. Thus, for all the differences in custom and usage, the 
life of the local Churches is in essence one and the same: “There is one 
body and one Spirit,...one Lord, one faith, one baptism; one God and 
Father of us all...” (Eph. 4:4-6). There are not many bodies but the one 
Body of Christ, undivided and whole, in each place. This unity of life in 
the local Churches reflects the unity of the Holy Trinity itself.*! 


This eucharistic ecclesiology of the local church received an authorita- 
tive formulation in the 2000 preamble to the Statute of the IBC. This 
document clarifies that the documents signed in 1889 imply a particular 
ecclesiology (see preamble, par. 3) that is in fact an ecclesiology of the 
early church. From an Old Catholic point of view this ecclesiology 


(...) presupposes that each fellowship and communion of people, which 
by the reconciliation in Jesus Christ and by the outpouring and the con- 
tinuous work of the Holy Spirit is constituted as a unity in a given place 
around a bishop with the Eucharist as its center, is a complete Church 
that carries out its tasks autonomously in that given place. Each local 
Church living the common faith and having its indispensable synodal 


31 Koinonia, ed. Von Arx (see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 190, see Internationale Kirchli- 
che Zeitschrift 69 (1979), 257. As the local church is a realization of the “Una Sancta,’ 
it is also the locus of the realization of salvation, specifically reconciliation, see on 
this: Stalder, ‘Einheit.’ The Old Catholic position is not only in agreement with the 
Orthodox position, but it has also been influenced by it. See esp. Afanasieff, ‘Sacre- 
ment’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 25) and Zizioulas, Eucharist (see above, ch. 5, n. 26). For 
the acknowledgment of these influences, see W. Küppers, ‘Stand und Perspektiven 
des altkatholisch-orthodoxen Dialogs,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 62 (1972), 
87-114, there 113. 
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structures, uniting the ordained ministry and the laity, which bring to 
bear her communion and unity, is a representation of the “one holy, 
catholic, and apostolic Church”, as confessed by the ecumenical creed 
of Nicaea-Constantinople (381). (par. 3.1) 


The commitment to a eucharistic ecclesiology also comes to the fore in 
the contributions to and the conclusions of the Old Catholic Theolo- 
gians’ Conference of 2003, which emphasizes both the interrelationship 
of Eucharist and church as well as the necessity for a full agreement in 
doctrine to be able to establish eucharistic fellowship.” 

Thus, Old Catholic ecclesiological self-understanding moved from a 
primary articulation in terms of a national church to a primary articu- 
lation in terms of a eucharistically understood local church. This means 
that while the organization of the Churches of the Union of Utrecht 
remained national, their shared ecclesiological self-understanding at 
the level of the Union of Utrecht began to be formulated primarily 
in terms of an ecclesiology of the local church. In this context, the 
national level of the church is seen as one particular way of organizing 
local churches geographically - theoretically in communions of dio- 
ceses, which, however, is not the case with all members of the Union 
of Utrecht. 


5.1.2. Old Catholic Ecclesiology in an Ecumenical Context 


As in the preceding era, Old Catholic ecclesiology continued to be 
developed after the Second World War in the context of ecumenical 
dialogues. Therefore, here the main instances of such dialogue will be 
surveyed with particular attention to the articulation of Old Catholic 
ecclesiological self-understanding. 


32 See Maja Weyermann, ‘Eucharistie und Kirchengemeinschaft - bilaterale 
Abkommen und ihre Auswirkungen auf multilaterale kirchliche Beziehungen. Bericht 
úber die 38. Internationale Altkatholische Theologenkonferenz vom 25.-30. August 
in Elspeet (Niederlande), Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 93 (2003), 201-8, there 
207-8. See also the paper presented from an Old Catholic perspective: Bert Wirix - 
Speetjens, Die Bedeutung der Eucharistie in der altkatholischen Tradition und in den 
altkatholischen Kirchen. Theologische, ekklesiologische und ókumenische Aspekte,’ 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 93 (2003), 209-22. Wirix-Speetjens argues for the 
admission to communion of all the baptized in the context of an ongoing theological 
dialogue about the Eucharist (219) and refers in this to the invitation to the Eucharist 
in the Dutch Old Catholic prayer book, Kerkboek van de Oud-Katholieke Kerk van 
Nederland. In opdracht van het Collegiaal Bestuur samengesteld door de Bisschoppelijke 
Commissie voor de Liturgie en de Bisschoppelijke Commissie voor de Liturgische Muziek 
(Baarn: Gooi en Sticht, 1993), p. 478. 
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5.1.3. The Broader Ecumenical Movement 


It seems that in the period considered here, even though the Old 
Catholic Churches continued to participate in various multilateral 
ecumenical bodies at local, national and international levels,” the dia- 
logues that produced statements reflecting ecclesiological self-under- 
standing were mainly bilateral. One exception to this rule that is of 
special importance is the multilateral exchange taking place organized 
by the WCC’s commission on Faith and Order that would eventually 
materialize in (most notably) the Lima Report on Baptism, Eucharist 
and Ministry; the 1982 Lima Report itself would be greeted with much 
Old Catholic agreement.” 

Some other aspects of multilateral Old Catholic ecumenism include 
the following. To begin with, it should be noted that in the period 
after the Second World War, the European Old Catholic Churches 
received financial aid through the WCC's ‘Inter-Church Aid’ for a 
few years. Furthermore, in the post-war period, the Churches of the 
Union of Utrecht became members of various other multilateral ecu- 
menical bodies, usually since their inception. Here the Conference of 
European Churches (1959), the International League for Apostolic 
Faith and Order (1951), and the Conference of Secretaries of Chris- 
tian World Communions (and its predecessors, the earliest of which 
was founded in 1957) may be mentioned.” Also, another ‘ecumenical’ 
principle from the era between 1889 and the time following the end of 
the First World War, namely the IBC’s stance vis-a-vis so-called epis- 
copi vagantes, is articulated again as the IBC consistently recognizes 
only bishops belonging to ‘real churches’ as bishops.** 

In the period considered here, the IBC only made an official state- 
ment on the WCC in 1961. The occasion was the proposed fusion 
between the WCC and the International Missionary Council (IMC) 
and the IBC took position against it because of its own ecclesiologi- 
cal self-understanding. This makes it an interesting statement that 


* As the minutes of the IBC meetings of this period show, care was taken to send 
Old Catholic representatives to WCC general assemblies, as well as to have an Old 
Catholic member in the WCC’s central committee and in its commission on Faith 
and Order. 

34 See below, 6.2.1. and 6.3.4. 

* These memberships are documented by the IBC minutes from these years. 

36 Examples abound in the IBC minutes of this period. Here it may suffice to note 
that the IBC restated its ecclesiological principle in 1957 in the words of Cyprian of 
Carthage: ‘nullus episcopus sine ecclesia’ (see the minutes of the IBC meeting of Sep- 
tember 20-1, 1957, Episcopal Archives, Bern, folder IBC-minutes, ad loc., 7). 
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merits attention here, as it shows how the IBC positioned itself as a 
communion of catholic churches” versus churches or groups with a 
‘weaker’ ecclesiology.” The statement is published by Bishop P. J. Jans 
of Deventer in the name of the IBC and has the following content.” 
First, Jans states that the Old Catholic Church has a particular view of 
the church and can therefore not agree with the proposed merger: 


Die Altkatholische Kirche, nach deren Uberzeugung die streitende Kir- 
che die irdische Gestalt des Kónigreichs Gottes ist und die in ihren 
Sakramenten und in ihrem Amt die dauernde Gegenwart ihres Herrn 
Jesus Christus durch den Heiligen Geist erfahrt, kann auf Grund dessen 
die Verschmelzung des Oekumenischen Rates und des Internationalen 
Missionsrates nicht als einen Schritt vorwarts auf dem Wege nach der 
Einheit im Glauben betrachten.” 


Besides the use of the singular to refer to the Old Catholic Churches 
of the Union of Utrecht here, the following elements of this statement 
are noticeable: the emphasis on unity in faith and on an ecclesiology in 
which the visible church, the ecclesia militans, is seen as a form of the 
Kingdom of God (which is questioned by the ecclesiology of (many 
members of) the IMC. 

Having stated this, and having mentioned that the combination of 
a council of churches and an organization that is not a church and 
does not want to be one is unhelpful and might lead to an unwelcome 
imbalance in favor of the protestant tradition in the WCC, Jans con- 
tinues with a further section on Old Catholic ecclesiology: 


Christus hat seine Kirche gegriindet als seinen Leib, in dem sein Ver- 
sóhnungswerk dauernd geschehen soll. Und diese Versóhnung nur, wel- 
che die volle Gemeinschaft von Gott und Menschen verbiirgt, kann der 
einzige Grund sein fiir wie wahrhafte Bruderschaft und Einigung der 
Menschheit. Dieses Versóhnungswerk nun, als Kerygma betrachtet, ist 
viel reicher und umfassender, als was im menschlichem Wort gepre- 
digt und in menschlicher Tat geleistet werden kann. Die Welt wird erst 
wahrhaft mit dem schon jetzt gegenwártigen sowie als eschatologisch 


77 The self-understanding of the Old Catholic Churches as representatives of the 
faith and order of the early church is expressed in an exemplary way by Rinkel, ‘Bek- 
enntnis’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 114), 14. 

38 For this characterization of the constituent parts of the IMC, see Tom Stranksy, 
‘International Missionary Council,’ in Dictionary, ed. Lossky et al. (see above, ch. 2, 
n. 58), 595-8. 

% See P. J. Jans in ‘Kirchliche Chronik, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 51 
(1961), 128-31, there 128-9. 

1% Tbid., 128. 
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verheissenen Heil des Kónigreiches Gottes konfrontiert, wenn die Kirche 
in ununterbrochener Tradition an ihrem durch ihren Herrn unmittelbar 
geschenkten Amt und sakramentalen Leben festhált. So allein nur kann 
sie die wahrhaft eine, heilige, katholische und apostolische sein, wie sie 
von Anfang an war und immer sein soll. Der Weltrat soll fortwährend 
dessen eingedenk sein, dass sein Existenzgrund nur gerechtfertigt ist, 
wenn er diese notae ecclesiae unverkürzt und unverändert propagiert 
und konsolidiert.* 


Here, a (rare) example of a formal Old Catholic theology of mission 
can be found, formulated with the purpose of answering the (eccle- 
siological) challenge posed by the WCC and IMC merger. Even if it 
is the only formal IBC statement from the period discussed here that 
relates to the broader ecumenical movement, it still has considerable 
ecclesiological content. Having surveyed this, the focus may now turn 
to bilateral ecumenism. 


5.1.4. New Agreements of Full Communion and the Call for 
Conciliarity 


The 1965 International Old Catholics’ Congress in Vienna brought a 
rapid ecumenical development in the shape of the full communion 
established during this congress between the Old Catholic Churches 
of the Union of Utrecht (acting through their international synod of 
bishops, the IBC), the IFI, the Lusitanian Catholic Apostolic Evangeli- 
cal Church, and the Spanish Episcopal Reformed Church.* These were 


11 Idem. 

2 See for this Kreuzeder, Bericht (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), 11-2. See: Von Arx, 
‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 26n10. For the preparations and context, see fur- 
ther: Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft 1 (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 409-16. This (seem- 
ingly) rushed decision by the IBC received criticism from many sides, see Conzemius, 
Katholizismus (see above, ch. 2, n. 91), pp. 134-5, and further: idem, ‘Le XIXe Congrés 
des vieux-catholiques a Vienne,’ Irénikon 38 (1968), 462-72, there esp. 463 and 470-2; 
Conzemius doubts that the Old Catholics had studied the IFI carefully enough. See 
also: (Archbishop) Basilius Krivochéine, Le XIXe Congrés international des vieux- 
catholiques à Vienne,’ Messager de l’Exarchat du Patriarche Russe en Europe Occi- 
dentale 13 (1965), 201-9, esp. 208-9 - in this article the specific intra-Old Catholic 
concerns of Léon Gauthier are noted, who would have wanted to see discussion of 
this agreement among the faithful of the Old Catholic Churches before the bishops 
decided (209); apart from this the author expresses doubt as to the full catholicity 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Churches (too protestant) and the IFI (still traits of 
Unitarianism left?), but recognizes that ‘il est parfaitement logique’ for the Old Cath- 
olics to enter into communion with churches with which their Anglican full com- 
munion partners are in communion as well.. The Old Catholic theologian Küppers, 
‘Reception’ (ch. 5, n. 24), in a way states the premise that would underlie much of 
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all churches with which the IBC had had contact in earlier decades, 
but at the time without a tangible result.” Now, these four churches 
reconnected, presumably brought into contact with each other again 
by the so-called Wider Episcopal Fellowship,“ an Anglican initiative.” 


the 1974 and 2000 revisions of the Convention of Utrecht in the light of the events 
of 1965 and the reactions that they provoked: ‘Communio is very closely bound up 
with tradition and reception; it “corresponds” to them (...).’ Küppers, however, is not 
explicitly concerned with the 1965 agreements of full communion. The claim that 
there had been no preliminary study of the IFI or of the other churches involved 
needs to be modified, as Rein, o.c., pp. 409-11, has shown on the basis of a study of 
the relevant IBC minutes: Archbishop Rinkel had replied positively to a request from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to evaluate the doctrine of the IFI in (Minutes of the 
IBC meeting of September 21-24, 1965), furthermore, Rinkel had written to Obispo 
Maximo De los Reyes Jr., that the IFI’s (new) liturgy was just as Catholic as his own 
(See Rinkel to De los Reyes Jr., published in The Christian Register 24:8 [1964], 2). 
Rein furthermore refers to talks between representatives of the Union of Utrecht and 
the then bishop-elect of the Portuguese Church in 1960, while Bishop Küry of Swit- 
zerland had visited the Spanish Church. 

€ See above, 4.2.2. 

“ See the minutes of the IBC meeting of September 21-24, 1965 (Episcopal 
Archives, Bern, folder IBC minutes, ad loc., 1-3): at the meeting, Archbishop Rinkel 
of Utrecht introduces the request of the IFI, and the Spanish and Portuguese Churches 
to enter into full communion with the Churches of the Union of Utrecht in the con- 
text of his report on the 1964 meeting of the wider episcopal fellowship. The presence 
of Bishop Lauriston L. Scaife of Western New York at this meeting also suggests an 
Anglican connection. 

‘ The “Wider Episcopal Fellowship’ came into existence on the basis of a resolution 
of the 1958 Lambeth conference upholding an earlier decision of the 1948 Lambeth 
Conference. See Lambeth Conference, The Lambeth Conference 1948. The Encyclical 
Letter from the Bishops; together with Resolutions and Reports (London: SPCK, 1948), 
pp. 78-9 (part II); Lambeth Conference, Lambeth Conference 1958. The Encyclical 
Letter from the Bishops together with the Resolutions and Reports (London: SPCK/ 
New York: Seabury, 1958), pp. 1 and 35, see in general also: James B. Simpson and 
Edward M. Story, The Long Shadows of Lambeth X (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969), 
pp. 241-4. The Wider Episcopal Fellowship came to an end in 1978; see resolution 
14 of the 1978 Lambeth conference: Lambeth Conference, The Report of the Lambeth 
Conference 1978 (London: CIO Publishing, 1978), p. 42, which expresses the deci- 
sion to integrate the former participants in the Wider Episcopal Fellowship into the 
Lambeth Conference itself more tightly. In lists of participants in the Lambeth Confer- 
ences of 1988 and 1998 Old Catholic bishops are listed as participants from ‘Churches 
in Communion.’ It is not clarified what the status of this participation is. See Lambeth 
Conference, The Truth Shall Make You Free. The Lambeth Conference 1988 (London: 
Church House, 1988), p. 261; Lambeth Conference, The Official Report of the Lambeth 
Conference 1998 (Harrisburg, PA: Morehouse, 1999), p. 524; other bishops listed in 
the same section are those from churches signatory to the Porvoo declaration (1998 
only), from the Mar Thoma Syrian Church of Malabar, and from the IFI. The first 
meeting of the fellowship took place at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, April 13-17, 1964, 
representing ‘the Anglican Churches, the Church of Finland, the Spanish Reformed 
Episcopal Church, the Lusitanian Church of Portugal, the Mar Thoma Syrian Church, 
the Old Catholic Churches, the Philippine Independent Catholic Church, the Polish 
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The text used for these new agreements was a slightly adapted version 
of the 1931 Old Catholic-Anglican Bonn Agreement. 

As the IBC announced the new agreements of full communion to 
the 1965 International Old Catholics’ Congress without having given 
any notice of the ongoing negotiations beforehand, the congress was 
very surprised at the bishops’ announcement, and some controversy 
arose. In the 1974 revision of the Convention of Utrecht, the discus- 
sion that ensued about the way the new agreements of full communion 
of 1965 has come into existence is clearly reflected, as there is a new 
emphasis on the fact that bishops should act in accordance with their 
churches:* 


Die IBK ist befugt, in strittigen Fragen des Glaubens und der Sitte Stel- 
lung zu nehmen, anderen Kirchen gegenüber für die Gemeinschaft der 
altkatholischen Kirchen Glaubens- und Grundsatzerklärungen abzu- 
geben sowie gegebenenfalls mit anderen Kirchen auf Grund der unter 
Artikel 2 genannten Prinzipien” Abkommen über die gegenseitigen 
Beziehungen abzuschliessen. Dabei handeln die Bischöfe im Einverneh- 
men mit ihren Kirchen.“ [art. 5.4, emphasis added] 


From this perspective, the protests at and around the 1965 Interna- 
tional Old Catholics’ Congress may well be seen as a central artic- 
ulation the ecclesiological notion that bishops should act in accord 
with their churches - otherwise, this document seems to suggest, they 
are not acting as bishops at all. How this accentuation of the role of 
bishops within the Union of Utrecht developed eventually will be dis- 


National Catholic Church of America, the Church of South India, and the Church 
of Sweden.’ See Lambeth Conference, The Lambeth Conference 1968, Resolutions and 
Reports, (London: SPCK/New York: Seabury, 1968), p. 147. The Old Catholic Churches 
of the Union of Utrecht were represented by Archbishop Andreas Rinkel (Utrecht), 
and Bishops Urs Küry (Switzerland), Leon Grochowski (PNCC), and Eugene Magyar 
(PNCC). Observers from Orthodox Churches and the Armenian Church as well as 
from the WCC were also present. The Archbishops of Canterbury, Utrecht and Upp- 
sala read papers on episcopacy. See ‘Kirchliche Chronik, Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 54 (1964), 118-25, there 121-2. Part of this documentation is a courtesy of 
Prof. Urs von Arx, Bern (email of November 8, 2007). 

16 This reference was indeed inserted with reference to the 1965 controversy; see 
Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 32n18. It is hard to find written Old 
Catholic evidence of this protest; periodicals such as the Swiss Old Catholic Christ- 
katholisches Kirchenblatt contain nothing of this nature in 1965 or 1966. 

7 Art. 2: ‘Grundlage der Gemeinschaft der Bischöfe und ihrer Kirchen ist das 
gemeinsame Bekenntnis zur Utrechter Glaubenserklärung vom 24. September 1889 
und die ihnen gemeinsame Katholizität des Amtes und des Kultus.’ See Von Arx, 
‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 44. 

48 See ibid., 45. 
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cussed in the context of the reflection on the 2000 revisions of the 
Convention of Utrecht. 


5.1.5. Old Catholic-Roman Catholic Dialogue 


After the Second Vatican Council and the repristinization of Roman 
Catholic theology that it signified,” a number of dialogues between 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Old Catholic Churches took 
place, both at a local level and at an international level. A more 
than symbolic indication for the renewed rapprochement was the 
congratulation (instead of the usual condemnation) from the Vatican 
on the occasion of the election of Marinus Kok as the (Arch)Bishop- 
Coadjutor of Utrecht in 1969 (succeeding his predecessor Rinkel in 
1970),* although dialogues began earlier at various national levels. 
Even though these dialogues had a very promising start,” with the 
exception of a (later) agreement between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Polish National Catholic Church in the USA,” none of the 
dialogues led to any formal agreements. The full scope of the Old 
Catholic-Roman Catholic dialogue cannot be discussed here, but some 
of its more significant ecclesiological aspects should be noted. Special 
attention will be given to one issue that surfaced especially, even if 


® Though the impact of the Second Vatican Council can hardly be overestimated, 
its interpretation is contested and cannot be the subject of this study, see however, 
Bremer, Kaiser, Nowak, Pilvousek, and Wolf, Kirchengeschichte (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 13), pp. 314-32. See for a sketch of the situation of the Roman Catholic Church 
concerning ecumenism just prior to it: Kirchner, Papsttum (see above, ch. 3, n. 13), 
pp. 132-5. 

5 See for an overview Visser, ‘Beziehungen’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 193), and idem, 
‘Churches’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), 81-2, noting E.B. Pusey’s criticism of the Bonn 
Conferences for not regarding the Roman Catholic Church as a partner. For the Swiss 
dialogue, see Kurt Koch, Die Beziehungen zwischen der rómisch-katholischen und 
der christkatholischen Kirche in der Schweiz,’ in Wurzel, ed. Gerny, Rein, and Wey- 
ermann (see above, ch. 2, n. 96), 326-47, and Urs von Arx, Rómisch-katholische und 
Christkatholische Kirche - Reflexionen eines Christkatholiken zu ihrem Verhältnis 
gestern, heute und morgen,’ in (K)Ein Koch-Buch. Anleitungen und Rezepte für eine 
Kirche der Hoffnung, ed. Roger Liggensdorfer and Margritte Muth-Oelschner (FS 
K. Koch; Freiburg i.Ue: Kanisius, 2000), 356-75. 

51 See ‘Offizieller Briefwechsel zwischen Utrecht und Rom,’ Internationale Kirchli- 
che Zeitschrift 60 (1970), 201-4. 

” See the programmatic considerations of Urs Küry, ‘Das Verhältnis der alt- 
katholischen zur römisch-katholischen Kirche 1870-1970, Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 60 (1970), 168-98. 

5 See below in this section. 
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not exclusively, in the discussion with the Roman Catholic Church: 
(papal) primacy. 

The climax of the various (national) Old Catholic-Roman Catholic 
dialogues following the Second Vatican Council, all aiming at some 
kind of pastoral solution allowing for sacramental sharing without full 
theological agreement (for example about the precise role of the Pope 
in the church), was probably the international “Zürcher Nota” (1968).** 
This ‘nota’ entailed a (Roman Catholic) proposal to make the same offer 
to Old Catholics as was being made to the Orthodox, namely to permit 
sacramental hospitality in cases of emergency; it had been prepared by 
the Roman Catholic members of the national Old Catholic-Roman 
Catholic dialogues in Germany, Switzerland and the Netherlands. In 
this way, it aimed at a coordination of all three national dialogues. It 
was never ratified by the Old Catholic Churches, however.” A major 
obstacle was the Old Catholic demand that all Old Catholic Churches 
ought to be treated equally. This caused problems with respect to the 
German Old Catholic Church that traditionally has a large number of 
former Roman Catholic priests among its clergy.*° 

From a historical (and ecclesiological) point of view, one has to 
agree with Rein that most, if not all, of these endeavors for *pasto- 
ral solutions’ on both international and national levels operated on 
a theological basis that, as was becoming increasingly clear, was for- 
eign to Old Catholic ecclesiology: an agreement for formal sacra- 
mental sharing based on less than full doctrinal agreement.” In fact, 
what was attempted in this dialogue was not dissimilar to the (later) 
agreement between the German Old Catholic Church (AKD) and the 


% See Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 420-1. 

5 The reasons for this are the following. Whereas the first draft of the “Zürcher 
Nota’ was acceptable for Rome, the IBC requested a number of clarifications: 1. ref- 
erences to the ‘Catholic Church’ meaning the Roman Catholic Church should be 
replaced with ‘Roman Catholic Church’; 2. Old Catholics becoming Roman Catholics 
(or vice versa) should not be subjected to a rebaptism, not even sub conditione; 3. in 
(RC-OC) mixed marriages, spouses should be given the freedom of conscience to 
decide about the religious education of their children, 4. all Old Catholic Churches 
should be treated the same by Rome; unequal treatment by Rome might threaten 
the unity of the Union of Utrecht (see the minutes of the IBC meeting of May 20-2, 
1970, Episcopal Archives, Bern, folder IBC-minutes, ad loc., 5-6) See also: Visser, 
‘Beziehungen’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 193), 312. 

56 For an overview of this problem and of other difficulties, see ibid., 312-22. 

7 See ibid., 323-4. 
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Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD):* in both cases, a proposal for 
an agreement about sacramental sharing was made, which separated 
the sacraments from full ecclesial communion and from ecclesiology.” 
In the case of the (German) AKD-EKD contacts, the question of the 
ordained ministry was the principal problem that stood in the way of 
ecclesial communion; in the case of the Old Catholic-Roman Catho- 
lic dialogue, the definition of papal primacy in the Roman Catholic 
Church and its ecclesiological consequences was the main issue.” 

This brief review of the Old Catholic-Roman Catholic contacts 
allows for some observations with regard to the developing self- 
understanding of the Old Catholic Churches. Two points seem to be of 
special importance. First, the Roman Catholic Church and Old Catho- 
lic Churches now regarded each other as ecumenical partners, which 
is a significant shift considering the movement of ecclesial renewal 
and protest that resulted in the establishment of the IBC in 1889. For 
the Old Catholic Churches, this is a significant repositioning in the 
ecumenical field. Second, the way in which the dialogue took place 
suggests that the Old Catholic Churches see themselves as full realiza- 
tions of the one Catholic Church, seeking rapprochement with other 
catholic churches. In this respect, little has changed.” 


5% See Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft II (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), p. 466. The Swiss 
Roman Catholic-Old Catholic dialogue commission states this explicitly in “Abend- 
mahlsgemeinschaft - Kirchengemeinschaft. Stellungnahme der Gesprächskommission 
der Christkatholischen und der Römisch-Katholischen Kirche der Schweiz (CRGK),’ 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 77 (1987), 53-61, there 60. See Koch, ‘Beziehun- 
gen’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 50), 334-5. For the (German) EKD-AKD agreement, see 
Katholischen Bistum der Alt-Katholiken in Deutschland/ Evangelische Kirche in 
Deutschland, ‘Vereinbarung über eine gegenseitige Einladung zur Teilnahme an der 
Feier der Eucharistie,’ Ökumenische Rundschau 34 (1985), 365-7. 

% See Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft 11 (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), p. 468. 

© See Joachim Vobbe, “Altkatholischer Kommentar zu einem ekklesiologischen 
Text der Vereinigten Evangelisch-Lutherischen Kirche Deutschlands,’ Internation- 
ale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 95 (2005), 62-5, which comments on the for Old Catholics 
highly problematic document Allgemeines Priestertum, Ordination und Beauftragung 
nach evangelischem Verständnis. Eine Empfehlung der Bischofskonferenz der VELDK 
[Texte aus der VELDK 130] (Hannover: Vereinigte Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirche 
Deutschlands, 2004). 

61 Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft II (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 468n229, points rightly 
to the Roman Catholic-Orthodox dialogue in which these problems have come to the 
surface very clearly too. See for Rein's discussion of this dialogue, idem, o.c., 324-46. 

@ Similarly, Von Arx, ‘Was’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 186), 174-6 and 177-80, see also 
Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 260-9, and see the critical position of 
Aldenhoven, ‘Selbstverständnis’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 77), 425-7. In this context it may 
be noted that concrete results of this rapprochement are, amongst other things, the 
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5.1.6. The Old Catholic-Anglican Relationship and Dialogue 


The Old Catholic-Anglican relationship developed further in the years 
between 1952 and 1974. Some aspects of this development are rel- 
evant to this study, especially as they were reflected in statements by 
the IBC and by a series of Old Catholic-Anglican joint theological 
conferences. 

When turning to statements issued by the IBC, three statements in 
particular should be taken into account. First, a statement on plans 
for church union in Sri Lanka and North India/Pakistan;* second, a 
memorandum on Anglican-Methodist endeavors for church union in 
England,* and third, a declaration on the same subject.* These state- 
ments illustrate an ongoing concern for the catholicity of the church, 
especially regarding faithfulness to the tradition of the church and, 
because of that, regarding matters of ecclesial ministry and liturgy. The 
main concern in these three statements is that the Anglican Churches 
involved might risk leaving the common basis of faith they share with 
Old Catholics, namely, what Old Catholics understand to be the faith 
of the early church (as expressed at its seven Ecumenical Councils). 
As will become clear, the question of what the early church is would 
become an issue of central concern around the same time.“ 

As indicated, further Old Catholic-Anglican consultation and 
dialogue also took place in a series of joint Old Catholic-Anglican 
theological conferences, which were informal, but nevertheless repre- 
sentative.” The series began in 1957 with a conference in Rheinfelden, 


regulations for the transfer of clergy between the German Old and Roman Catholic 
Churches and the agreement on baptism between the most important churches in 
Poland of 1999 or of 2000. See Hans A. Frei, ‘Kirchliche Chronik, Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 90 (2000), 132-9, there 134-5. 

6 Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz, “Declaration of the Interna- 
tional Bishops’ Conference, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 52 (1962), 57-9, 
noting the necessity of catholicity in faith and order for intercommunion with Old 
Catholics and doubting that catholicity in orders is guaranteed in the union scheme 
being discussed. 

6 See Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz, Memorandum der Inter- 
nationalen Altkatholischen Bischofskonferenz - Anglican-Methodist Conversations,’ 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 56 (1966), 194-200. 

65 See Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz, ‘Erklärung der Internation- 
alen altkatholischen Bischofskonferenz zum anglikanisch-methodistischen Unions- 
plan,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 59 (1969), 150-3. 

6 See below, 6.3.7. 

67 For an overview of these conferences, see Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft I (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 361-88. 
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Switzerland,“ and continued until 1993. The conferences taking place 
between 1952 and 1974, however, did not issue any statement on ques- 
tions of ecclesiological self-understanding. For this reason, they will 
not be considered here. 

Thus, Old Catholic-Anglican relations between 1952 and 1974 seem 
to have been characterized by mutual consultation and especially by 
a strong Old Catholic interest in Anglican ecumenical endeavors. Old 
Catholics approved of some of these - the agreements of full com- 
munion between the Union of Utrecht and the Spanish, Portuguese 
and Philippine Churches, themselves all in communion with the See 
of Canterbury, in 1965 are evidence of this - and disapproved of oth- 
ers, as illustrated above. The criterion in all these cases was the Old 
Catholic evaluation of adherence of the churches involved to the faith 
and order of the early church, specifically the dogmatic tradition of the 
first seven Ecumenical councils and (with that) the apostolic ministry. 
In this way, this episode of Old Catholic-Anglican rapprochement 
also expressed Old Catholic ecclesiological self-understanding. 


5.1.7. Old Catholic-Orthodox Rapprochement 


The official Old Catholic-Orthodox dialogue of the last quarter of the 
20th century (1975-1987) also produced some significant documents 
in its preparatory stage. These should be reviewed here, especially as 
these documents were issued in the name of the IBC. 

In 1961, after preparatory work by committed individuals,“ the IBC 
sent a letter to the (first) Pan-Orthodox Conference that met in Rho- 
des that year. In it, the most significant statement on Old Catholic 
ecclesial self-understanding is the following; 


Da die Frage der Wiedervereinigung der getrennten Kirchen der Haupt- 
gegenstand ihrer Beratungen sein wird, erlauben wir uns, die Konferenz 
mit Nachdruck daran zu erinnern, daf die altkatholischen Kirchen, die 
die alte katholische Kirche des Westens reprásentieren, von Anfang an 
ihrer Hoffnung nach einer Wiedervereinigung mit den ehrwürdigen 


& According to: Herwig Aldenhoven, ‘Bericht über die Anglikanisch-Altkatholische 
Theologentagung in Rheinfelden 15. bis 18. September 1957, Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 48 (1958) 40-55 and 65-83. 

® See Von Arx, ‘Einführung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 16. 
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orthodoxen Kirchen des Ostens auf dem Boden der einen, ungeteilten 
Kirche des I. Jahrtausends Ausdruck gegeben haben.” 


This letter, along with all the diplomacy that surrounded and prepared 
it, received a positive reaction at the Pan-Orthodox Conference, and 
preparations for a formal dialogue were made as a result. In this con- 
text, the IBC issued a “creedal letter” in 1970, stating its beliefs in a suc- 
cinct way — such a letter had already been demanded by the Orthodox 
for decades and now paved the way for formal dialogue.” This creedal 
letter should now be considered further. 

The IBC’s ‘Glaubensbrief of 1970 was addressed to the Ecumenical 
Patriarch, in it the members of the IBC described - at formal request 
of the 4th Pan-Orthodox Conference in 1968” - their faith and the 
faith of their churches.” The bishops based their faith on the witness of 
the Old and New Testaments - in the canons as they were accepted in 
the first millennium - they recognize the seven Ecumenical Councils, 
reject the filioque,” and distinguish between the dogmas of the undi- 
vided church and later developments - later developments are only 
seen as legitimate as long as they do not contradict the ecumenical 


70 Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz, ‘Botschaft der altkatholischen 
Bischofskonferenz an die erste panorthodoxe Konferenz auf Rhodos 1961,’ in Küry, 
(see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 485-6, there p. 485. 

71 See Von Arx, ‘Einführung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 16-7. 

7 See Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft II (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), p. 159. See on the state 
of Orthodox-Old Catholic relationships from an Old Catholic point of view at this 
point esp. Urs Küry, ‘Zum gegenwärtigen Stand der orthodox-altkatholischen Bezie- 
hungen, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 59 (1969), 89-99, which was published 
in agreement with the IBC. 

73 IBK, Glaubensbrief (see above, ch. 5, n. 29). 

74 Ibid., 65-6. See on this subject also Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonfer- 
enz, ‘Erklärung der Internationalen Altkatholischen Bischofskonferenz zur Filioque- 
Frage,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 61 (1971), 69-70. See on the developments 
leading up to this Old Catholic decision: Kurt Stalder, “Das “Filioque” in den alt- 
katholischen Kirchen, die Hauptphasen der theologischen Reflexion und der kirchli- 
chen Stellungnahmen,’ in Geist Gottes - Geist Christi. Ökumenische Überlegungen zur 
Filioque-Kontroverse. Bericht und Vorträge zweier Tagungen auf Schloß Klingenthal 
(Frankreich), ed. Lukas Vischer [Beiheft Ökumenische Rundschau 39] (Frankfurt: Leb- 
meck, 1981), 89-99. The factual removal of the filioque from the official liturgy in 
the various member churches of the Union of Utrecht took place in the course of 
the liturgical revisions of the last decades of the 20th century; one (early) example 
of the (beginning) removal of the filioque from the liturgy as shared by Old Catholics 
on the level of the Union of Utrecht is the eucharistic liturgy as used at the 1965 Old 
Catholics’ Congress (Vienna) where the (German) liturgy included the filioque on 
one page, but contained on the next page, due to less than perfect editing, the note 
that the phrase ‘und aus dem Sohne’ would not be said - kind information from 
Mrs. S. C. Smit-Maan (IJmuiden) per email of July 11, 2008. 
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councils. Furthermore, they outline a doctrine of the church accord- 
ing to which the church, in the power of the Holy Spirit, continually 
finds the way to an ever-new witness of the truth. The church itself 
is described as a eucharistic community.” In a second section on the 
church and the sacraments, this is elaborated in a statement on the 
protological election of the church and its current earthly existence as 
a visible community of faith, characterized by the apostolic ministry, 
sacraments, worship, proclamation of the Gospel, and diakonia. The 
sacraments are described with an emphasis on their role as conveyors 
of grace and in making God present, and are said to belong to the 
ecclesial community.” Finally, the document states that because of the 
tradition of the undivided church the infallibility and universal juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Rome cannot be accepted, and that unity in 
faith is a precondition for ecclesial unity.” 

The letter is of twofold relevance. On the one hand, its content, as 
it has just been described and as it is evidence of the Old Catholic 
commitment to ecumenism and the faith of the early church as theo- 
logical principles, is of importance. On the other hand, the letter is 
also evidence of the role of the IBC in the Union of Utrecht in issuing 
statements in the name of the entire communion. 


5.1.8. The 1974 Revision of the Convention of Utrecht 


Having reviewed various articulations and developments of Old Cath- 
olic ecclesiological reflection and ecclesiology between 1952 and 1974, 
it is now possible to turn to the 1974 revision of the Convention of 
Utrecht itself.” 

In the revised Vereinbarung, a first striking element can be found in 
the second article on the Declaration of Utrecht as a confession: 


Grundlage der Gemeinschaft der Bischófe und ihrer Kirchen ist das 
gemeinsame Bekenntnis zur Utrechter Glaubenserklárung vom 24. 


75 See IBK, ‘Glaubensbrief (see above, ch. 5, n. 29), 66. 

76 See ibid., 66-7. 

77 See ibid., 68. 

78 The minutes of the IBC meetings of 1970, 1971, 1972, 1973, and 1974 contain the 
record of the discussion of various options for revision that were entertained by the 
IBC and its members; discussing these (often very short notes) in great detail would, 
however, go beyond the purposes of this study. 
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September 1889 und die ihnen gemeinsame Katholizitát des Amtes und 
des Kultus.” 


The confessional character of the Declaration of Utrecht is made 
even clearer here than in 1952, as the declaration is, together with the 
catholicity of ministry and liturgy (both new elements in this article), 
presented as the basis for communion between the bishops and their 
churches. Compared to the 1952 formulation, the new references to 
ecclesial orders and liturgy certainly make the statement more com- 
prehensive than the Declaration of Utrecht, which only refers to the 
faith of the early church (even if that may be thought of as including 
the church’s order as well). 

Article 3 of the 1974 version of the Vereinbarung is entirely new, 
and states that 


Nur Bischófe, deren Wahl als rechtmássig und deren Weihe als kano- 
nisch durch die Internationale Bischofskonferenz anerkannt worden ist 
und die das katholische Bischofsamt ausúben, kónnen in die Union auf- 
genommen worden.” 


This statement moves in two directions. First, as a consequence of its 
task to maintain and sustain the unity of the Union of Utrecht, the 
IBC can stipulate what kind of bishops are really (catholic) bishops.” 
Considering the right of confirmation that a metropolitan has in a 
church province, it may be said that in this respect, the IBC claims and 
exercises within the Union of Utrecht a kind of corporative metropoli- 
tan authority. Second, this article implies a certain understanding of 
who are ‘real’ bishops, that is, bishops in the full sense of the word: 
they must not only be validly elected and consecrated, but they must 
also function as catholic bishops. This theology of the episcopate also 
comes to the fore in the new article 6, which regulates the voting rights 
in the conference: 


1. Stimmberechtigt sind alle Bischófe, die eine Kirche bzw. ein Bistum 
leiten. 
2. Emeriti und Hilfsbischófe haben beratende Stimme. 


72 See Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 44. 

8° Idem. 

$! See esp. the decisions of the IBC meeting of 1991 in Egmond aan Zee (NL), 
which elaborate articles 3 and 9 of the 1974 Vereinbarung in more concrete terms, 
see below, 6.3.11. 
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3. Ein stimmberechtigter Bischof, der an der Teilnahme verhindert ist, 


kann sich durch einen Bischof oder anderen Geistlichen vertreten 
lassen. Als Vertreter hat dieser Bischof oder Geistliche beratende 
Stimme. 

Im Falle einer Sedisvakanz kann die betreffende Kirche, sofern kein 
anderer Bischof sie reprásentiert, zu den Verhandlungen der IBK 
einen Beobachter entsenden. Der Beobachter soll geistlichen Standes 
sein. 


Ihe preceding article 5 is also interesting, as it is an expanded version 
of the then new article 3 of the 1952 Vereinbarung.” It regulates to a 
significant extent the relationship between the IBC and the Churches 
of the Union of Utrecht, the IBC and its ecumenical contacts, the IBC 
and missionary territories, and the decisions of the IBC in relation to 
the Churches of the Union of Utrecht: 


1. 


Die IBK ist zuständig für alle Fragen, die die Aufrechterhaltung der 
Gemeinschaft der altkatholischen Kirchen sowie die Beziehungen zu 
anderen Kirchen betreffen. 

Sie übt in den einzelnen Kirchen der Union keine selbständige Juris- 
diktion aus; sie kann jedoch über altkatholische Missionsgebiete 
bischöfliche Jurisdiktion besitzen und diese durch eines oder mehrere 
ihrer Mitglieder ausüben lassen. 

Jeder Bischof ist verpflichtet, Beschlüsse der IBK in seinem Jurisdik- 
tionsbereich durchzuführen. Ist er im Rahmen der Ordnungen seiner 
Kirche dafür nicht oder nicht allein zuständig, so hat er darauf hin- 
zuwirken, dass die zuständigen kirchlichen Organe diese Beschlüsse 
durchführen. 

Die IBK ist befugt, in strittigen Fragen des Glaubens und der Sitte 
Stellung zu nehmen, anderen Kirchen gegenüber für die Gemeinschaft 
Glaubens- und Grundsatzerklärungen abzugeben sowie gegebenen- 
falls mit anderen Kirchen auf Grund der unter Artikel 2 genannten 
Prinzipien** Abkommen über die gegenseitigen kirchlichen Bezie- 
hungen abzuschliessen. Dabei handeln die Bischöfe in Einvernehmen 
mit ihren Kirchen. 

Erklärungen in Fragen des Glaubens und der Sitte sind den von den 
Bischöfen geleiteten und repräsentierten Kirchen als Lehraussagen 
der in der IBK vereinigten Bischöfe öffentlich bekanntzugeben.* 


82 See Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 45. 

# This article is not entirely new, however; see the introductory paragraph of the 
1889 Declaration of Utrecht. 

3% See the quotation of article 2 above. 

85 See Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 44-5. 
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The following elements of this article should be noted: first of all, the 
competences of the IBC are defined in a more precise way than had 
been the case until now. According to its statute, the IBC exercises 
a kind of collective episkopé (in the sense that all bishops involved 
exercise this ministry in accord with one another), as it is respon- 
sible for all questions pertaining to the relationship of the Union of 
Utrecht with other churches and also for those pertaining to the inner 
unity of the union.* The third paragraph of this article constitutes an 
important self-obligation of the members of the IBC, because here the 
bishops pledge to implement the decisions of the IBC in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions as far as they are responsible for this according to the 
constitutions of their own churches, and to promote these decisions 
otherwise. It seems that paragraph 4 is to some extent an explana- 
tion of paragraph 1, as it states that making ecumenical agreements 
lies within the competence of the IBC,” while it is stipulated explic- 
itly that the bishops should act in agreement with their churches. In 
paragraph 4, it is added, however, that the IBC can also issue state- 
ments on controversial issues. In this way, paragraph 4 (as well as the 
subsequent paragraph 5) shows indeed how the IBC’s exercising of a 
kind of collective episkopé (in the sense of the coordinated exercise of 
this ministry by the bishops involved) within the Union of Utrecht 


86 That the IBC has this function also follows from the second paragraph of this 
article, which states that the IBC can have jurisdiction over missionary territories 
(exercised through delegation to one of its members). Historically, the IBC func- 
tioned in this way vis-a-vis missionary territories since its inception, but only now is 
this aspect of the IBC’s role formulated explicitly. The historical background to this 
development is clear: the ‘missionary territories’ are the ecclesiological description of 
Old Catholic groups in countries that are not under ordinary jurisdiction. Concretely, 
this mainly concerned various groups in Italy and in France, but later also groups in 
Sweden, Denmark, and elsewhere; the minutes of the IBC of the period 1889-1974 
show how the responsibility for the (successive) Italian and French groups tended 
to be in the hands of the Bishop of the Old Catholic Church of Switzerland and the 
Dutch Archbishop of Utrecht, respectively. The precise history of these groups and 
their relationship to the IBC cannot be discussed at any length in this study, but their 
existence should be noted as the background of this particular development in the 
1974 revision of the Convention of Utrecht. 

87 This became a problem in numerous instances in Old Catholic history: before 
(and after) the establishment of the Union of Utrecht, in 1889 the Dutch Old Catho- 
lics had difficulties with the existing ecumenical relations of the German and Swiss 
Churches in which they had no part; the later EKD-AKD agreement is also a case 
in point, even though there it did not concern already existing relationships but a 
new relationship on a national level. Also the unilateral discontinuation of full com- 
munion between the PNCC and the ECUSA in 1976/8 may serve as an example in 
this respect. 
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is strengthened. In this context, attention may also be drawn to the 
emphasis in the 1974 Vereinbarung on the unanimity of decisions 
made by the IBC,® in as far as they are concerned with questions of 
faith and order;*” only questions of a purely organizational nature can 
be made by simple majority.” 

The final line of article 5.4, indicating that the bishops united in the 
IBC are to act ‘im Einvernehmen’ with their churches, is significant 
as well, for it seems to counterbalance the tendency elsewhere in the 
1974 IBC documents to emphasize the IBC’s supra-local authority. 
As already noted, this line was inserted due to the criticism the IBC 
received upon announcing the establishment of ecclesial communion 
with the IFI, the Lusitanian Catholic Apostolic Evangelical Church, 
and the Spanish Episcopal Reformed Church.” This announcement 
came as a surprise at the 1965 Old Catholics’ Congress in Vienna and 
remained controversial afterwards.” 

In accordance with the emphasis on the role of the IBC within the 
Union of Utrecht in the (new) article 3 as it was just discussed, article 
9 (also new) of the 1974 Vereinbarung” regulates the role of the IBC 
in the process of a see becoming vacant and being occupied again: 


$8 Vereinbarung (1974; see above, ch. 3, n. 3), art. 7.1: ‘Beschlüsse der IBK werden 
grundsätzlich von den anwesenden Mitgliedern einstimmig gefasst.’ 

® This emphasis also seems to be a sign of the joint exercise of episkope: the consen- 
sus model seems to be modeled on the councils of the early church, in which there was 
also a considerable emphasis on unanimity. See Frans Bouwen, ‘Ecumenical Councils,’ 
in Dictionary, ed. Lossky et al. (see above, ch. 2, n. 58), 373-6, esp. 374. 

% See Vereinbarung (1974; see above, ch. 3, n. 3), art. 7, and Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 45. 

% See above, 5.1.4. For remarks on the intra-Old Catholic discussion, in which 
Léon Gauthier, according to an oral statement to Rein, made the move to include the 
phrase on the bishops’ acting in agreement with their dioceses, see Rein, Kirchenge- 
meinschaft I (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), p. 411n612. Léon Ernest Gauthier (September 
27, 1913, La Chaux-de-Fonds, December 13, Biel), was ordained to the priesthood in 
1936, following studies at the (Old) Catholic Faculty of Theology at the University 
of Bern, and took up a long pastorate in Geneva in 1937, serving the parishes of 
St. Germain (Geneva, 1937-1972) and Lancy-Carouge (1940-1972). During this 
period he also studied at the University of Geneva and served as vicar general of the 
Old Catholic Church (1955-1972); he was elected Bishop of the Old Catholic Church 
of Switzerland in 1972, an office he held until his retirement in 1986. 

2 See Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 32, and also Stalder, ‘Gehalt’ (see 
above, ch. 5, n. 22), 223-4, idem, ‘Ekklesiologie’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 22), 271. 

% Art. 9 of the 1952 Vereinbarung has been dropped, but as it concerned the 
relations of the Union of Utrecht with other churches, it may well be assumed that 
what was regulated in this article, namely the communication about the vacancy of 
a see and its new occupancy to other churches, is covered by art. 5.1 of the 1974 
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1. Bei Sedisvakanz wird die Mitteilung über die stattgefundene Bischofs- 
wahl mit den dazugehórenden Protokollen durch die zustándige Kir- 
chenbehórde vorgenommen. 

2. Die Weihe eines Bischofs, der durch die Organe einer in der Gemein- 
schaft der Utrechter Union stehenden Kirche rechtmássig gewáhlt 
wurde, wird durch Bischófe in der Utrechter Union vollzogen. 

3. Bestehen Zweifel, ob Weihehindernisse vorliegen, so entscheidet die 
IBK nach Anhören der betreffenden Kirche.” 


The first paragraph of this article concerns an action on the part of the 
electing church towards the IBC. The membership of a church in the 
Union of Utrecht through its bishop’s membership in the IBC thus 
involves obligations. The second paragraph, underlining the impor- 
tance of the legitimacy of an election, contains a clear expression of 
the ecclesial communion that is the Union of Utrecht: the consecra- 
tion of a newly elected bishop of one of the member churches is to be 
performed by other bishops of the IBC. This was common practice, 
but it has now been codified. The third paragraph of this article is the 
most far-ranging, because it regulated the way in which obstacles to 
consecration were to be handled when they affected a bishop: having 
heard the church concerned, the IBC would decide about them. This is 
an immediate consequence of the preceding paragraph. The practice of 
having a new bishop consecrated by bishops of the IBC brought with 
it the decision that these bishops could decide about whether or not 
to do this if there was significant doubt about a candidate’s suitability 
in the church involved. 

Article 10 of the 1974 Vereinbarung, the first two paragraphs of 
which are identical with articles 7 and 8 of the 1952 version, con- 
tains an interesting third paragraph, considering what has just been 
observed with respect to article 9 (1974): 


Fúr Bischofsweihen in Kirchen, mit denen die Utrechter Union in Inter- 
kommunion steht, kann ein Entscheid des Büros der IBK genügen. Der 
Entscheid des Büros wird den Mitgliedern der IBK mitgeteilt.” 


Thus, the participation in the consecration of bishops from churches 
with which one is in communion apparently needs less careful consid- 
eration than if an Old Catholic bishop were concerned. 


Vereinbarung, which says that it is the role of the IBC to see to the relationships with 
other churches. 

% See Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 46. 

% Idem. 
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Art. 12 has been partly reformulated compared to its 1952 counter- 
part and has also been extended with a new paragraph; both of these 
changes relate the training and ordination of priests more closely to 
their canonical residency.” Art. 13 has remained unchanged in sub- 
stance. 

Art. 14 is new. It concerns the exclusion of bishops (and conse- 
quently their churches) from membership in the IBC.” Especially its 
first two paragraphs are worth quoting:* 


1. Die Feststellung, ob eine Kirche sich von der in Artikel 2 erwáhn- 
ten Grundlage entfernt und dadurch die Teilhabe an der kirchlichen 
Gemeinschaft der Utrechter Union verloren hat, trifft im Einzelfall 
die IBK. 

2. Ebenso trifft die IBK die Feststellung, ob ein Bischof infolge groben 
Verstosses gegen das Bekenntnis oder die sittliche Ordnung die Mit- 
gliedschaft in der IBK verloren hat.” 


Thus, establishing that a church is (through its bishop) no longer a 
member of the IBC can take place based on ecclesiological consider- 
ations (par. 1) or because of ethical considerations pertaining to the 
person of a bishop, which are not further specified. Herewith, the 
most significant revisions of the Vereinbarung have been surveyed. 

Turning to the Reglement of the IBC, there is one change that is 
especially striking. This is the institution of a kind of executive council, 
the ‘Büro, consisting of the president of the union, always the Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht, a secretary and a treasurer.'” All these functions 
already existed before (see Reglement 1952, art. 1 and 5), but are now 
bundled to become the ‘Büro.’ The ‘Büro’ is a given a number of tasks, 
which all aim at strengthening the IBC structurally and allowing it to 
function more efficiently. 


% See ibid., 57. 

7 In practice this article allowed for much more flexibility than its letter suggests: 
the main case to which it was applied was the AKD-EKD agreement in Germany; the 
Bishop of the Old Catholic Church of Germany was not so much penalized with the 
loss of his membership, but much rather with a suspension of it. See below, 6.2.2. 

2% The third member regulates appeals against decisions on the basis of the first 
two members. 

% See for the text: Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 47. 

' Cases in which this ethical principle was used include the exclusion of the Croa- 
tian bishop Kalogjera and his followers from the Union of Utrecht (1933) as well as 
the exclusion for the Mariavites from the Union of Utrecht in 1924 (the question of 
the mystical marriages played a role of importance), see above, 4.2.2. 

101 Reglement 1974, art. 1-2, for the text, see Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 3), 58. 
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5.1.9. Concluding Observations 


Having reviewed the development of the ecclesiological self- 
understanding of the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht 
between 1952 and 1974, it is now possible to draw some general conclu- 
sions, which will show that in many ways, the developments between 
1952 and 1974 continue those that took place between 1889 and 1952, 
especially those between the First World War and 1952. 

The era between 1952 and 1974 was generally characterized by 
increased activity in the ecumenical movement. One the one hand, 
this led the Churches of the Union of Utrecht to become members of 
the WCC (1948) and of other multilateral bodies, but, more signifi- 
cantly for the articulation of its own theological self-understanding, 
it led also to a number of increasingly elaborate and formal bilateral 
theological dialogues, most importantly with the Anglicans, Ortho- 
dox and Roman Catholics. Like in the first era that was studied here, 
articulation of the Old Catholic ecclesiological position (at the level of 
the Old Catholic communion) mainly took place in interaction with 
ecumenical partners. 

As far as the structure of the Union of Utrecht is concerned, the role 
of the IBC - and within it the role of the ‘Büro’ - is clearly expanded 
in the 1974 Convention, as the comparison of the 1974 Convention 
with its 1952 counterpart showed. Notably, the IBC received a stron- 
ger voice concerning the consecration of bishops in member churches, 
it gained jurisdiction in missionary territories, and the ‘magisterial’ 
role of the IBC, especially towards the outside, is strengthened sig- 
nificantly. As argued above,'” these developments are a reflection of 
a process of discerning structures of primacy (and conciliarity) in the 
Union of Utrecht. This reinforced the tendency to grow closer together 
as a communion that was already present in the era 1889-1952. The 
revised Convention of 1974 gives a much clearer picture of the obli- 
gations that the members of the Union of Utrecht have towards each 
other than its 1889 counterpart, even in its revised form of 1952. 

As was also demonstrated in this section, the era after the Second 
World War until 1974 was also the era of the (re)discovery of an eccle- 
siology of the local church for the Old Catholic Churches, again in dia- 
logue with ecumenical partners, this time probably most prominently 


102 See above, 5.1.8. 
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the Orthodox,’ but influence from the Second Vatican Council may 
also be suspected. 

On the ecumenical front it is further significant that the attitude 
of the Roman Catholic Church towards the Old Catholic Church 
changed, and vice versa. Dialogue in many ways took the place of 
protest against Pastor Aeternus. At the same time, the meaning and 
content of the adherence of the Old Catholic Churches to the faith of 
the early church also began to be explicated further in the preparations 
for the international Old Catholic-Orthodox dialogue. This dialogue 
proper, however, belongs to the era after 1974. 

Having outlined this, the focus will now turn to the IFI, before con- 
cluding this chapter with comparative observations. 


5.2. The Development of the Ecclesiological Self-Understanding of 
the IFI from 1947 until 1977 


After 1947, the Philippines was still a young democracy and a politi- 
cally unstable country. Its first president, Manuel Roxas, died while 
in office (1948) and was succeeded, both for the completion of his 
term and for the next presidential term, by his vice-president Elipidio 
Quirino. Under Quirino's presidency and under that of his succes- 
sor (and former defense minister) Ramon Magsaysay, the Huk rebel- 
lion, which had destabilized the country considerably, petered out,'™ 
even if it was succeeded by other militant leftist insurrections and the 


' See the observations of Ploeger, Celebrating (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), pp. 197, 
200-1, and 217-8. 

10% See Dolan, “Philippines” (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 64-6, Guillermo, Dictionary 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 207), pp. 174-5. The “Hukbalahap Rebellion’ better known as 
the ‘Huk Rebellion’ (1946-1954) was a Communist-led peasant uprising in central 
Luzon. Hukbalahap is the abbreviation of Hukbo ng Bayan Laban sa Hapon, which 
means “People's Anti-Japanese Army,’ thus indicating the origins of the movement, 
i.e. in (communist) anti-Japanese resistance. After Second World War, the Hukbala- 
hap participated in the elections for the congress of the newly independent Philip- 
pines, only to have their one successful candidate (Luis Taruc) unseated by the Liberal 
Party, the winner of this first election. In response, the ‘Huks’ started their rebellion. 
Subsequently, the ‘Huks’ rose in power and prestige at the cost of the Manila-based 
government. By 1950, the guerilla forces were approaching the capital. A combina- 
tion of foreign (US) support, the arrest of the entire Huk political leadership, and the 
successful government of Ramon Magsaysay, led the main Huk forces to surrender 
in 1954. 
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continuing political unrest in Mindanao (the Moro rebellion).'” The 
subsequent presidencies of Carlos P. Garcia (completing Magsaysay's 
term after his death in an airplane crash) and Diosdado Macapagal also 
proved to be democratic, leading to increased economical and politi- 
cal stability, while the Philippines strengthened relations with other 
Asian countries and was able to reduce American influence some- 
what.'% The victory of Ferdinand E. Marcos in the elections of 1965, 
however, would put an end to this upward curve of nation-building 
for the next decades. Especially during his second term in office,'” the 
negative effects of what would be termed ‘crony capitalism,’'® which 
turned the political system, the economy and the military into a net- 
work of patron-client relationships with devastating results for all 
areas concerned and above all for the country’s finances and political 
stability, became apparent.'” Facing both constitutional problems and 
a (too) strong rival for a re-election in 1973, Marcos declared mar- 
tial law on September 21, 1972, which would last officially until 1981, 
while the style of governing the country associated with martial law 
would remain in place factually until Marcos’s downfall in 1986.'!° The 
results of Marcos’s government under martial law were, despite initial 
positive effects on the economy, a further increase of ‘crony capital- 
ism,’ the political and economic liquidation of other powerful families 
or ‘clans’ in the Philippines, and the further growth of the influence 


105 See Dolan, ‘Philippines’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 214-22, and esp. the back- 
ground offered by Peter Kreuzer and Mirjam Weiberg, Zwischen Biirgerkrieg und 
friedlicher Koexistenz. Interethnische Konfliktbearbeitung in den Philippinen, Sri Lanka 
und Malaysia (Bielefeld: Transkript, 2007), pp. 55-102, 176-223, and 387-432. 

106 See again Dolan, ‘Philippines’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 66. 

17 For a description of the transition from pre-martial law democracy to Mar- 
cos's “sultanistic rule”, see Mark. R. Thompson, The Anti-Marcos Struggle. Personalistic 
Rule and Democratic Transition in the Philippines (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1995), pp. 15-48. 

108 On which, see esp. the analysis of David C. Kang, Crony Capitalism: Corruption 
and Development in South Korea and the Philippines Cambridge Studies in Compara- 
tive Politics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), esp. the theoretical con- 
siderations on pp. 1-20. 

10% See the succinct analysis of Aurel Croisant, Von der Transition zur defekten 
Demokratie. Demokratische Entwicklung in den Philippinen, Südkorea und Thailand 
(Wiesbaden: Westdeutscher Verlag, 2002), pp. 89-93. On the broader socio-cultural 
context, see Lurli B. Teves, The Sociocultural Dimensions of People’s Participation in 
Community-Based Development: The Role of the Patron-Client System in the Philip- 
pines (Witzenhausen: Verband der Tropenlandwirte, 2000). 

110 See for this period, Dolan, ‘Philippines’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 67-76, and esp. 
also Thompson, Struggle (see above, ch. 5, n. 107), pp. 49-95. 
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of foreign investors in the Philippines - even when simultaneously 
the American claims to military bases in the Philippines was reduced. 
The result of many of these developments was the further collapse of 
democratic processes and an independent judiciary.'*' 

These developments constitute a large part of the historical con- 
text in which the IFI further developed its ecclesiological self- 
understanding in this period. During much of this era, the IFI was led 
by Isabelo de los Reyes Jr., who became Obispo Maximo in 1946. Upon 
his death, in 1971, De los Reyes Jr., was succeeded by Macario V. Ga, 
who, in many respects, continued on the ecclesial course set by De los 
Reyes Jr., that is to say, an ecumenically open, mainstream ‘reformed 
catholic,’ politically relatively right-leaning course, with considerable 
dependence on the ECUSA’s jurisdiction in the Philippines. The devel- 
opment of the IFI’s ecclesiology under these two Obispos Maximos 
will now be considered, as always following the lead of concentrated 
expressions of ecclesiological self-understanding, especially canonical 
and confessional documents and their reception in as far as it sheds 
light on the topics that this study focuses on. 


5.2.1. The Ecclesiological Self-Understanding of the IFI in the Light of 
the 1947 Documents 


As noted, the adoption of a new constitution and canons, as well as 
a new confession of faith and new articles of religion, constituted a 
major shift of position for the IFI in 1947, even if such changes had 
already been decided in 1940. This was nowhere as clear as in the 
extensive legal struggle between Santiago Fonacier and Isabelo de los 
Reyes Jr. after the former’s deposition in 1946 and the latter’s election 
to the office of Obispo Maximo in the IFI in 1946, succeeding Gerard 
Bayaca, who had held this office interimistically that year. The vari- 
ous grounds for Fonacier’s deposition and De los Reyes Jr.’s election, 
and the fact that the ensuing litigation left the church significantly 
weakened until the second half of the 1950s,’ do not need to be con- 


111 For this, see Dolan, ‘Philippines’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 65-73. 

12 See Cornish, Calling (see above ch. 3, n. 247), pp. 74-5, and see also the concerns 
voiced by the Obispo Maximo in his correspondence, e.g. Isabelo de los Reyes Jr. to 
Chauncey F. Minnick of January 6, 1955 (Nashotah House Archives, file ‘Philippine 
Independent Church’). 
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sidered extensively here." Of more significance for this study is the 
argumentation for and against the 1947 confessional and canonical 
documents as well as liturgical standards (the IFI had adopted the 
ECUSA’s 1928 BCP as an interim rite in 1947, a situation that lasted 
until 1961)" by Fonacier and de De los Reyes Jr. Fonacier, seeking to 
uphold his claim that he and his followers were the true continuation 
of the IFI, put forward the following argument. In the light of the new 
official (doctrinal and liturgical) position of the IFI, the consecration 
of De los Reyes Jr. and two other IFI bishops by Episcopal bishops, 
and the (alleged) planned merger between the IFI and the ECUSA, 
one must conclude that De los Reyes Jr. and his followers had given 
up the heritage of the IFI, specifically in terms of doctrine, liturgy, 
and ecclesial autonomy, wherefore the true continuation of the IFI 
was Fonacier’s group.'' With regard to these points, De los Reyes Jr.’s 
stance was essentially, as far as ecclesiological self-understanding is 
concerned, that making doctrinal changes belonged to the tradition 
of the IFI and that they had been made in a correct way.''* The details 
of the case cannot be discussed here - it was for example not irrelevant 
that the issue of doctrinal change was raised first in 1948, two years 
after Fonacier’s deposition — but it must be noted that the Philippine 
court of appeals upheld De los Reyes Jr.’s view as paraphrased above. 
The tradition of doctrinal flexibility in the IFI thus paved the road 
to a return to a more mainstream Christian doctrine and liturgy. As 
outlined above, this meant a turn towards ‘mainstream’ Christian the- 
ology as it was represented by the ECUSA in the Philippines, whose 
official documents and liturgy - the 1928 BCP was adopted for the 
time being - were heavily leaned upon. 

At this point one may ask the same question that Fonacier asked 
from a historical point of view: did the IFI, by embarking on this 
course, not give up its own heritage entirely and reinvent itself from 
scratch? Quite clearly, there is considerable discontinuity between the 
IFP's doctrine and self-understanding before Aglipay’s death and after 


115 See the overview offered by De Achutegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 20-65 and 75-92. See further also Claro M. Recto, ed., Reply Brief 
for the Respondent-Appellee Isabelo de los Reyes Jr. (Manila: Republic of the Philip- 
pines Supreme Court, 1952). 

™ See Chandlee, ‘Liturgy’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 236), 265-6. 

15 See De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), 

p. 70-1. 
116 See ibid., pp. 71-3. 
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1947.17 The replacement of the IFI’s official documents with others, 
as well as the formal abrogation of the former in as far as they are 
inconsistent with the new, is evidence of this.''* Another point in this 
matter is the consecration of Aglipayan bishops by ECUSA bishops. 
There seem to have been conflicting interpretations of this event, as 
De Achútegui and Bernad point out, simultaneously presenting vari- 
ous statements by senior IFI and other clergy about the (in)validity of 
the IFI orders.!!? One obvious place to look in order to discover what 
was formally asked for by the IFI and what was formally granted by 
the ECUSA is the petition of the IFI on which the ECUSA House of 
Bishops voted. The letter of the IFI speaks of the bestowal of ‘the gift 
of Apostolic Succession for our Episcopate’ (27), and then goes on to 
state that 


Not less than two millions of Filipinos very respectfully join me in this 
humble invitation to the Protestant Episcopal Church of America to 
bestow upon us the grace of Apostolic Succession to allow our Church 
to remove all objection to the validity of our sacred orders and the valid- 
ity of our Sacraments, and to be recognized as a young sister by the 
Anglican Communion of Churches.” 


The official position, both of the IFI and of the ECUSA, is therefore 
not that there were no episcopal orders at all in the IFI before 1947, 
but that these orders lacked apostolic succession, which was necessary 
for a fuller acceptance of the IFI by other catholic churches; nothing 
is said about the eventual invalidity of the IFI’s orders before this date. 
In fact, the IFI cast its request to the ECUSA as a continuation of the 
search for (a regular form of) episcopal consecration of Aglipay during 
his episcopate, apparently until at least 1934." 

Is it therefore possible to view the 1947 events as a rereception of 
the IFI’s earliest doctrine? It seems so; the IFI returned to its earliest 
doctrine,’ or at least to a doctrine consistent with that, which itself 
had been the faith of a significant part of the IFI’s senior clergy and 
membership in spite of the church’s official course. There is therefore 


17 See ibid., pp. 149-63, there esp. 163. Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, 
n. 2), p. 175, also acknowledges this discontinuity, but denies that it involved a volte 
face on the part of De los Reyes Jr. 

118 See 4.3.7. 

" De Achütegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 133-48. 

20 Correspondence (see above, ch. 4, n. 357), p. 28. 

121 Idem. 

12 See De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), p. 149. 
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historical continuity between the church that had been proclaimed in 
1902 and its earliest doctrine and the IFI of 1947 and onwards. This 
seems to be the case, in spite of all intermittent doctrinal discontinuity 
and revisions.'” This was also the view of Isabelo de los Reyes Jr., who 
formulated the matter along these lines at the celebration of the first 
50 years of ecclesial autonomy in 1952.’ In the same contribution, he 
outlines the ecclesiological self-understanding of the IFI as follows: 


The Philippine Independent Church is catholic, reformed and autono- 
mous. 

It is catholic in that it has preserved the faith and order of the Church 
as it was set forth in the Ecumenical Councils of the undivided Church. 
It has always had the threefold ministry of bishops, priests and deacons; 
it has administered the seven sacraments, holding baptism and Holy 
Communion to be generally necessary to salvation; it accepts the state- 
ment of the faith as contained in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds and 
the Holy Scriptures as the Word of God and that nothing which cannot 
be proved by Holy Scriptures is to be held as necessary to salvation. It 
is to be noted that there was a brief period in the history of the Church 
when a reformed creed resembling but not identical with the ancient 
Catholic Creeds was authorized, but never widely used. 

It is autonomous and indigenous in that its entire membership, as 
well as its clergy, are Filipinos, and is financially self-supporting. It has 
never at any time depended upon financial support or leadership from 
foreign sources. It has given to the people the services of the Church in 
their own dialects and has been a consistent advocate of Philippine inde- 
pendence. It has attracted to its fold some of the most ardent patriots 
of the nation. It is an autonomous Church within the Catholic Church 
of Christ. 

It is reformed in that it abolished the abuses of indulgences and sale 
of so-called santa bula, condemned Mariolatry, permitted the marriage 


13 Here one may also note the slightly defeatist (and patronizing) reaction of Cor- 
nish, as quoted by Binsted (referring to the January issue of Our Faith, 1948), who 
notes that the material help of the ECUSA would have been ‘properly persuasive,’ 
that the ‘intellectual life of the Filipinos has become chaotic,’ and that the outcome 
of the joint efforts of an Anglican and a Philippine Church still seem to be open. See 
Binsted, Paper (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 47-8. The Unitarians do not seem to 
have sought much contact with the IFI to reaffirm their relationship after the Second 
World War. Other Unitarian groups that emerged from the IFI did align themselves 
with Unitarians in the USA, however, see Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), 
254. See for (alleged) efforts of the Roman Catholic to prevent the 1948 consecrations: 
Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), p. 178. 

14 See Isabelo de los Reyes Jr., “Historical Statement, in Golden Jubilee of the 
Proclamation of the Philippine Independent Church August 2, 1902-August 2, 1952 
(Manila, 1952), 12-4, there 12. 
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of the clergy, holds that the Holy Scriptures alone are the basis of doc- 
trine, and has renounced the claim of the Pope to universal jurisdiction, 
together with the doctrine of papal infallibility.'”° 


Thus, by 1952, the IFI understood itself as an indigenous, national, 
autonomous, reformed catholic church, a self-understanding that came 
close to that of the ECUSA, with which it had aligned itself. Having 
surveyed this, one further consequence of the reorientation of the 
1940s also needs to be looked at: the 1961 concordat with the ECUSA 
and the introduction of new liturgical books, in the context of which 
also some changes were made to the IFI’s Constitution and Canons. 


5.2.2. The 1961 Amendments to the 1947 IFI Constitution and Canons 


The IFI’s 1961 Constitution and Canons,’ incorporating changes 
made on September 1, 1953, replaced the 1947 Constitution and Can- 
ons. The changes contained in these new documents relate to matters 
relevant to the topic of this study and reflect a further stage of the 
development of the IFI’s ecclesiological self-understanding. Attention 
may be drawn to the following. 

First, there are a number of changes in this 1961 Constitution and 
Canons compared to its counterpart of 1947 that concern the disci- 
plining of the Supreme Bishop, which were probably inspired by the 
troubles that had surrounded Obispo Maximo Fonacier.'” Second, the 
composition of the Council of Bishops is changed significantly, as its 
membership is now extended to all consecrated bishops, which is of 
importance for its functioning as a vehicle for the collegial aspect of 
the ministry of episkope.'” Third, the decisions of the Council of Bish- 
ops as an ecclesial tribunal for bishops are tied to the approval of the 
Obispo Maximo.'” Fourth, appointments of bishops to functions in 
the national church by the Supreme Bishop are made subject to con- 
firmation by the Council of Bishops.'” Article 3 of the constitution 
on the Supreme Bishop contains a number of small changes, which 


123 Tbid., 14. One may note that this is the first time that the dogmas of Vatican 
I figure prominently in a formal statement of IFI ecclesiology. 

16 "The amendments are dated to May 8, 1961. 

127 See the amendments in the Constitution, art. 1 and also the change to canon 
115. On Fonacier, esp. on his refusal to leave office, see above, 4.7.1. 

128 See the amended art. 2, section 1, of the Constitution (1961). 

122 See ibid., art. 2, section 2. 

130 See ibid., art. 2, section 4. 
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do not have to be discussed here independently;'* this also applies to 
further changes in the constitution.” In the canons, a subtle change 
takes place in the list of qualifications of a candidate for the episcopate: 
he now has to be of good piety and no longer pious, which might be a 
reference to the bishop's doctrinal orthodoxy. A significant change 
takes place in canon 26, regulating the appointment of priests in a 
diocese. To the text of the canon of 1947, the following provision is 
now added: ‘No priest shall be incardinated to a diocese without first 
securing his excardination from his Ordinary with the approval of the 
Supreme Bishop.” In view of the subject of this study, of course, the 
role the Supreme Bishop plays in this process of excardination is strik- 
ing, especially as the 1953/1961 changes show otherwise no tendency 
of strengthening the competences of the Supreme Bishop. Apparently, 
the special ministry of oversight of the Supreme Bishop was necessary 
to achieve an appropriate distribution of priests over the dioceses. 

Thus, in view of this listing of the changes made in 1953/1961 it may 
be concluded that they did not so much change the line of thought 
begun in 1947, but rather applied some practical adaptations. 


5.2.3. The 1961 Concordat with the ECUSA and Subsequent 
Ecumenical Recognition 


A next significant articulation of IFI self-understanding and ecclesial 
orientation can be found in the 1961 concordat between the IFI and 
the ECUSA. This concordat entailed much more than the bestowal of 
apostolic succession in 1947 and was an action of Supreme Council 
of Bishops and the General Assembly of the IFI, and an action of the 
General Convention of the ECUSA that had already received support 
from the 1958 Lambeth Conference in its resolution 53, where the 
conference’s pleasure about the proceedings in the Philippines was 
expressed. The concordat built on the developing relationship between 
the ECUSA in the Philippines and the IFI.'** 

From the point of view of the development of the ecclesiological 
self-understanding of the IFI, the wording of the resolution of May 8, 


131 See ibid., art. 3, sections 1, 3, 4, 6. 
Further amendments were made to the articles 4 and 5. 

133 Can. 8c. 

15 See De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), 
pp. 167-95, and Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), pp. 199-216. 
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1960 of the Supreme Council of Bishops and the General Assembly of 
the Iglesia Filipina Independiente is of specific interest: 


Resolved that the Supreme Council of Bishops of the Iglesia Filipina 
Independiente propose that a relationship of full communion be estab- 
lished between the two Churches and approve the following statement 
based upon the Bonn Agreement between the Old Catholic Churches 
and the Churches of the Anglican Communion as a definition of this 
relationship, and agree to the establishment of full communion on this 
basis: (1) Each Communion recognizes the Catholicity and indepen- 
dence of the other and maintains its own; (2) Each communion agrees 
to admit members of the other Communion to participate in the Sacra- 
ments; (3) Full Communion does not require from either Communion 
the acceptance of all doctrinal opinion, sacramental devotion, or liturgi- 
cal practice characteristic of the other, but implies that each believes the 
other to hold all the essentials of the Christian faith.** 


In the wording of this agreement, reference is made to two churches 
(IFI and ECUSA) in the introduction, and in the initial statement that 
full communion will be established between them. A subtle shift takes 
place when it comes to the more precise stipulations of the agreement, 
however, as they only speak of two communions recognizing each 
other and treating each other in a particular way.'” Here the ECUSA 
and the IFI as a communion of churches, that is, dioceses, must be in 
view, as a reference to the Anglican Communion is impossible in this 
document, and the IFI was (and still is) not part of any overarching 
supra-national communion. It could be argued that here an ecclesiol- 
ogy of the local church qua diocese surfaces, but is not spelled out any 
further. Therefore, it is probably more likely that the formulations have 


155 See ibid., pp. 200-2. For its reception in the wider Anglican Communion, see 
Revollido, Interplay (see above, ch. 1, n. 11), pp. 71-5. The decision on the side of the 
ECUSA was taken during the 60th General Convention of the ECUSA (September 
17-29, 1961, Detroit; the vote took place on September 22); see Clifford, ‘Iglesia’ (see 
above, ch. 1, n. 11), 223n1. For an overview of the living out of the concordat relation- 
ship in its early years, see De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 197), pp. 196-223, this subject falls outside of the scope of the present study. 

156 This formulation is retained in the 2006 revision of the IFI-ECUSA Concordat. 
Strikingly, however, the 1997 Concordat of Full Communion between the IFI and the 
Episcopal Church of the Philippines has ceased to use the language of ‘communions 
of churches’ and simply speaks of two churches. The relevant documents can be found 
in Whittemore, Struggle (see above, ch. 1, n. 2), p. 200, and in Office for Ecumenical 
and Interfaith Relations (of the ECUSA), Handbook on Ecumenism (New York: Office 
for Ecumenical and Interfaith Relations, 2007), pp. 49-52. 
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not been chosen consciously, but that they are simply there because 
they are part of the formulations of the 1931 Bonn Agreement. 

Also other evidence seems to indicate that the primary understand- 
ing of the IFI as one autonomous national church,'” rather than as 
a communion of local churches, remained strong during the time of 
De los Reyes Jr.’s service as Obispo Maximo. This is for example indi- 
cated by the following excerpt from the church’s (then) magazine, The 
Christian Register” - published in the year in which the concordat 
with the ECUSA was established -, which says the following about the 
expectations of the church from her membership: 


1. They will worship God in His Church every Sunday and every major 
Holy Day, unless prevented by serious illness or other grave cause. 

2. They will observe, in fitting manner, the Feasts and Fasts of the 
Church year; and will receive the Holy communion, with adequate 
preparation, at least at Christmas, Easter and Whitsunday, but prefer- 
ably they will receive the Blessed Sacrament every Sunday and Holy 
Day. 

3. They will say their prayers daily, in the morning and evening, and 
grace at meals. 

4. They will take an active part, whenever, possible, in the activities 
and organizations of the local Church, the diocese, and the national 
Church and respond to all reasonable appeals of the Church on 
special occasions. They will, if able, subscribe to and read a Church 
paper, such as THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

5. They will see that their children are baptized in the local Church on 
the nearest possible Sunday or Holy Day after birth; they will instruct 
the children in doctrine, discipline, and worship of the Church; and 
they will see that the children are brought to the Bishop to be con- 
firmed by him when they reach years of discretion. And they will 
see that their children attend Church or Mission Schools, Sunday 
Schools, and Vacation Church Schools, if at all possible. 

6. They will not marry outside the Church; that is, they will not have 
their marriage solemnized by some civil magistrate or be married in 
the non-Christian way, but by a priest of their own Church. 

7. If at all possible, they will own a Bible and the authorized Prayer Book 
of their Church, and use these under the guidance of a priest. 


157 As indicated earlier, OM De los Reyes Jr., had a preference for referring to his 
church as ‘autonomous’ and not as ‘independent’ - the term ‘autonomous’ apparently 
was more open and helpful for establishing ecumenical relationships. He was attacked 
for this by the deposed Obispo Maximo Fonacier who argued that in doing so De los 
Reyes Jr. had betrayed the heritage of Aglipay. See Revollido, Interplay (see above, 
ch. 1, n. 11), p. 59. 

18 See ibid., p. 88. 
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8. They will ask the priest of their local Church for a letter of transfer- 
of-membership when they move permanently to another place, and 
they will acquaint the priest of the new Church of their presence and 
residence. 

9. But above all, they will perform their duties toward God and their 
neighbors: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all their heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment, and the second is like it; thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. On these two commandments depend all the law and the 
Prophets. 


Here, clearly, the “local church’ is the parish, not the diocese. Such 
remains the position of the IFI for the years to come.’ Thus, by the 
time of the concordat with the ECUSA, the IFI could describe itself 
as a communion of churches (in other words, dioceses) and it had 
strengthened the role of the diocese within its structure according to its 
1947 Constitution and Canons. At the same time, however, the main 
foci of the IFI’s ecclesiology remain the parish as the ‘local church’ 
and the national organization of the IFI as the ‘church.’ Therefore, 
the formulations of the 1961 IFI-ECUSA concordat (probably simply 
inherited from the Bonn agreement) and the 1947 canonical changes 
(probably mainly aiming at redressing the power equilibrium between 
the episcopate and the Obispo Maximo) stand in the shadow of the 
IFI’s primary self-understanding as a national church. 

At this point, it is also appropriate to mention that the 1961 con- 
cordat with the ECUSA'* - to be copied by other members of the 
Anglican Communion - which itself led to a long relationship of close 
cooperation in the Philippines, was surrounded by ecumenical rec- 
ognition and communion by others churches as well.'* As already 


152 “What does the Church expect of her members,’ The Christian Register 20:6 
(1961), 2. 

140 See the terminology used on the ‘Supreme Bishop’s Page,’ The Christian Regis- 
ter 22:2-3 (1973), 11, 13, and 19, there esp. 11 and 13; the local church is clearly the 
parish. 

11 On this process, see the overview offered by De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolu- 
tion II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 187-93. 

12 For an overview of the relationships established until 1966, see “The Iglesia Fil- 
ipina Independiente in the World, in The Iglesia Filipina Independiente in the World 
(Manila: IFI Ecumenical Commission, 1966) - the booklet contains no page numbers 
and was published on the occasion of the fifth anniversary of the 1961 IFI-ECUSA 
concordat; it surveys the ecumenical relationships that have come into being in its 
aftermath. 
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noted,'* in 1965 an agreement of full communion was signed between 
the IFI and the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht. The 
membership of the IFI of numerous multilateral ecumenical bodies, of 
which the East Asia Christian Conference (1957, from 1973 Christian 
Conference of Asia), the WCC (1958), the Council of the Churches of 
East Asia (1964),'* and the National Council of Churches in the Phil- 
ippines (NCCP; founded in 1963, Obispo Maximo De los Reyes Jr. was 
elected the first chairperson) are among the most prominent, should 
also be recorded here. Taken together with the various concordats and 
agreements of full communion of the IFI, all these agreements and 
memberships contribute to a significant shift in the position that the 
IFI occupied in the ecclesial landscape;'* it moved out of its relative 
isolation and association with liberal Christianity into the mainstream 
ecumenical movement. This is well in line with the IFI’s renewed self- 
understanding. In this era, the relationship with the Roman Catholic 
Church also improved,'* even if no formal dialogue ever took place.'” 
Thus, the IFI was received into the ecumenical movement, specifically 


“8 See above, 5.1.4. 

14 On ecclesial networks as they emerged in (South-East) Asia from the 1960s 
onwards, see Koschorke, Ludwig, and Delgado, ed., Christentumsgeschichte (see above, 
ch. 2, n. 80), pp. 98-102. 

45 See the overview in Bible, ed. Philippine Bible Society (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 
462-4. 

146 As will be noted in this paragraph, the Obispo Maximo would be received by 
Cardinal Bea in 1964, however, at the First Plenary Council of the Philippines of 1953, 
the IFI was (still) denied any ecclesial status, i.e. its members were not automatically 
to be regarded as baptized Christians, nor were any of the IFI’s sacraments valid. See 
Delgado and Gutiérrez, Konzilien (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 205-6. 

147 "This still seems to be the case, despite attempts at dialogue on this topic in the 
1970s. The main obstacle for RCC to recognize IFI baptism is the plethora of Uni- 
tarian groups that use some variant of the name IFI and also claim the Aglipayan 
heritage - for many it is hard to distinguish between these groups and the IFI. See 
for the discussion in the late 1970s and early 1980s: ‘Agreed Statement on Baptism 
Between the Philippine Episcopal Church and the Roman Catholic in the Philippines,’ 
The Christian Register 25:1 (1980), 4, Tancredo R. Pastores Jr. ‘RC-PEC Baptism and 
Comments - Observations’ The Christian Register 25:1 (1980), 5, noting that such 
an agreement with the IFI was proposed by the IFI but turned down by the Roman 
Catholic Church. For the road leading towards these attempts, see the following obitu- 
ary: Pedro de Achútegui, “Bishop Isabelo de los Reyes Jr.: An Ecumenical Tribute,’ 
Philippine Studies 19 (1971), 557-72. De Achútegui, basing himself largely on public 
statements by De los Reyes Jr., and on his own correspondence with him following 
the publication of the first volume of Religious Revolution in the Philippines, gives 
an overview of the developing relationship between the Roman Catholic Church in 
the Philippines and the IFI during De los Reyes Jr.’s ministry as Obispo Maximo and 
expresses the hope that official talks may soon begin. 
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by its catholic participants: in 1964, for example, Obispo Maximo 
De los Reyes Jr. was received by Archbishop Ramsey of Canterbury, 
Patriarch Athenagoras I of Constantinople, and Cardinal Bea.'* The 
picture of this newly found selfunderstanding can be deepened by 
looking at the new liturgical books that the IFI developed in coopera- 
tion with scholars from the ECUSA. 


5.2.4. New Liturgical Books 


Even though the IFI’s official liturgy from the era of Aglipay had been 
officially abolished in 1947, the IFI only introduced new liturgical 
books of its own in 1961 - the 1928 Prayer Book of the ECUSA served 
in the interim'* - with the Filipino Missal'" and the Filipino Ritual"! 
being authorized by the same general assembly that also amended the 
constitution and canons (May 8, 1961).'”” As can be easily observed, 
these books have come into existence under strong Anglican influence, 
which derived both from the interim use of the 1928 ECUSA Book of 
Common Prayer and also from the role Anglican consultants played 
in the production of the new books.'** Nevertheless, however “Angli- 
can’ the official IFI liturgy is from this point onwards, it is certainly 
more ‘IFT than the 1928 BCP and it also incorporates many elements 


148 See for a succinct overview: Peter G. Gowing, Islands under the Cross. The Story 
of the Church in the Philippines (Manila: NCCP, 1967), pp. 204-5. The relationship 
with the Roman Catholic Church remained uneasy on a local level, as the publication 
of the work of De Achútegui and Bernad in 1960, 1966, 1971, and 1972, demonstrates, 
while at the same time OM De los Reyes Jr. called upon his faithful to pray for John 
XXIII and the Second Vatican Council, see ‘Editorial,’ The Christian Register 11:10 
(1962), 3, and ‘Editorial,’ The Christian Register 12:1 (1963), 3, Editorial,” The Chris- 
tian Register 12:11 (1963), 3. See also Isabelo de los Reyes Jr. to Chauncey F. Minnick, 
May 23, 1967 (Nashotah House Archives, File “Philippine Independent Church’), not- 
ing that the ecumenical situation is still tough because of the strong Roman Catholic 
presence, but also notes that Bishop C. de Wit of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Antique visited him, expressing the view that the (unrecognized) baptism of the IFI 
was in his view perfectly valid and that a formal dialogue should be started. Neither 
the formal recognition of IFI baptism, nor a formal dialogue has ever materialized. 

19% See Chandlee, ‘Liturgy’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 236), 265-6. Often mixed forms of 
the Oficio Divino and the Prayer Book were used. 

15% The Supreme Council of Bishops of the IFI (SCB), The Filipino Missal (Book 
of Divine Office). The Liturgy for Holy Mass According to the Use of the Iglesia Fil- 
ipina Independiente. Including the Pontifical, Ordinal and Articles of Religion (Manila, 
1961). 

15 The Supreme Council of Bishop (SCB), The Filipino Ritual (Manila, 1961). 

152 On the development of the liturgical tradition of the IFI in general, see Chan- 
dlee, Liturgy” (see above, ch. 4, n. 236), passim. 

15% See in general: ibid., 264-76. 
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from the Roman rite.'** At the same time, however, many specifically 
Aglipayan elements disappeared, often precisely those that expressed 
the more revolutionary and nationalistic identity of the IFI." Already, 
these observations contribute to the understanding of the development 
of IFI ecclesiological self-understanding in the decades following the 
Second World War, namely as an autonomous (reformed) national 
catholic church, without any particular political inclinations, and with 
a renewed ‘orthodox’ (and Anglicanized) liturgy. 


5.2.5. The Filipino Missal and the Rite for the Consecration of Bishops 


Of the new liturgical books mentioned in the previous section, the 
Filipino Missal is of specific interest here, as it contains a new Ordinal 
and with that, a new rite for the consecration of bishops,'* from which 
much can be learned about IFI ecclesiological self-understanding. 
As noted above,'” the early liturgy of the IFI foresaw for the con- 
secration of a bishop the Roman ritual together with the reading of 
the First Fundamental Epistle and an altered oath. In this respect, 
differences can be observed in the new rite, which contains the fol- 
lowing elements. 


15% See for a detailed comparison: De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 224-41. 

155 See Chandlee, ‘Liturgy’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 236), 265-6. Chandlee, who was one 
of the Anglican consultants of the IFI for the process of liturgical revision, also notes 
(o.c., 266-7) that the following principles were used in the liturgical revision: ‘(1) The 
new liturgy should be of the Western or Roman type as best suited to the heritage of 
the church. (2) In those services in which a Roman order and outline had been fol- 
lowed and were familiar, the same pattern should be followed. (3) The materials from 
Oficio Divino should be carefully examined and evaluated and after such revision and 
amendment as necessary, should be preserved as far as possible. (4) Wide use should 
be made of Anglican resources, especially of the more recent prayer book revisions, 
especially for Eucharist, ordinations, and divine office. (5) The liturgy should be com- 
plied in English as the language of the widest use, looking forward to an eventual 
translation into the Philippine vernaculars. (6) The rubrics should preserve the tra- 
ditional ceremonies and should be detailed enough to provide a clear guide for the 
clergy in conducting services. (7) Distinctively Independent or Philippine rites should 
be revised and preserved.’ For a critical survey of the new IFI eucharistic liturgy, see 
De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 224-32, rightly 
noting the Anglicizing doctrine of the Eucharist. See for some comments on a simulta- 
neous and analogous change in Aglipayan hymnology: Vergara, Dynamics (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 199), p. 107. 

156 SCB, Missal (see above, ch. 5, n. 150), pp. 231-9. 

157 See above, 4.3.2. 
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For a consecration, a mandate from the Obispado Maximo (the 
office of the Obispo Maximo) is now required as well as testimonials 
from the Supreme Council of Bishops,'* which is at this point also the 
body that elects a new bishop.’ The SCB’s testimonials can well be 
seen as an indication of the collegial responsibility of bishops for each 
other and for the church as a whole. The mandate just mentioned has 
to be seen in the context of the Obispo Maximo’s role as a primate 
within the IFI, as indicated by the 1947 Constitution and Canons. In 
that respect, it is also noticeable that the Obispo Maximo is seen as 
the regular consecrator.'° From the point of view of this study, the 
election by the Supreme Council of Bishops is especially striking, as it 
emphasizes a supra-local body over the local church. The canon pre- 
scribing this runs as follows (as it appears in the Missal): 


Part I, Chapter I, of the Laws Concerning the Clergy says: A Bishop is 
invested with the authority of an Apostle in the government of a Dio- 
cese. He is elected by the Supreme Council of Bishops and he is under 
the supervision of the Supreme Bishop.'** 


Here the role of the bishop is stated in terms of governing the diocese 
much clearer than in the Aglipay era, but it seems that the Supreme 
Council of Bishops still has much to say about the individual diocese 
as well as about its bishop. 

The earlier oath of obedience by the candidate for the episcopate has 
been replaced by the following text: 


Consecrator: I require you to solemnly pledge your conformity to the 
Doctrine, Discipline, and Worship of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente. 
The Bishop-Elect kneels and says: 


Bishop-Elect: In the Name of God. Amen. I N., chosen bishop of the 
Iglesia Filipina Independiente in N. do pledge conformity and obedience 
to the Doctrine, Discipline and Worship of the Iglesia Filipina Indepen- 
diente. So help me God, through Jesus Christ Our Lord.’ 


The object of the pledge of the bishop-elect is the doctrine, discipline, 
and worship of the church, which was also contained in the earlier 
form. Any pledge of obedience to the Obispo Maximo, a part of the 


158 Ibid., p. 232. 

159 Idem., see. canon 1.1.A (1947/61). 
160 Ibid., p. 231. 

16 Ibid., p. 232. 

162 Ibid., pp. 232-3. 
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earlier liturgy, has now disappeared, however. In addition, the refer- 
ence to the bishop’s ministry in a specific diocese is of significance as it 
roots the bishop firmly in that place.'* Nevertheless, the description of 
a diocese as the IFI in a specific place, as well as the fact that a bishop 
is elected by the Supreme Council of Bishops (and therefore, notably, 
by a national and not a diocesan synod), shows that the national level 
overshadows that of the local church qua diocese in the IFI. 


5.2.6. Further Developments in the Selection, Election, and 
Consecration of Bishops 


The Filipino Missal and Ritual are still the official service books of the 
IFI; nevertheless, the method of electing bishops in and by the IFI has 
seen a development which is of significance for the IFI’s ecclesiology. 
This development will be surveyed here for the entire remaining period 
of the IFI’s history, given the coherence of the subject. 

Canons 7-12 of the canons introduced in 1947 foresaw an election 
by simple majority by the Supreme Council of Bishops on the basis of 
a (general) list of priests prepared and kept up to date continuously by 
the IFI’s dioceses. The Obispo Maximo is to be asked to approve the 
election, which is a fact with this approval; his eventual disapproval 
can be overruled by a two-thirds majority of the SCB. The vacant dio- 
cese itself does not play a role of significance. The 1961 revision of the 
IFP's Constitution and Canons changed a few things in this process, 
as it tied the submission of a list with the names of suitable priests 
for the episcopate to a vacancy in a diocese. Thus, the SCB chooses a 
candidate from a diocesan shortlist and no longer from a general list 
(canons 7-12 [1961]). In 1977, things changed considerably, however, 
and the process of election becomes the following (see canons [1977] 
ch. 3, sections 1-9). Whenever a vacancy exists, the SCB elects a can- 
didate, who must be recommended by the two-thirds majority of the 
priests of the diocese he belongs to (not necessarily of the vacant dio- 
cese). Still, the bishop-elect in this sense has to be elected by the vacant 
diocese’s diocesan convention as well (canons [1977] ch. 3, section 8). 
As only ordained bishops are valid candidates for the election by the 
diocesan convention (see canons [1977] ch. 3, section 7), the candidate 
must have been consecrated before he can be elected (see also section 


163 Contrast the rite of the Oficio Divino, see above, 4.3.2. 
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6). A result of this is that the already consecrated bishop can still be 
rejected by the diocesan convention. 

When turning to the currently valid canons of the IFI, those of 1977, 
ch. 3, sections 2-9, with the amendments of the General Assembly of 
2002, it can be observed that these give the right to commend a priest 
for consecration to the episcopate in the first place to the diocesan con- 
vention of the vacant diocese — in actual practice this would happen 
after a diocesan search committee had recommended candidates to this 
convention. This means a change to the 1977 canons, as there only the 
priests of the diocese to which a (potential) candidate belonged could 
recommend him. Nevertheless, the right to ‘elect’ this person belongs 
in the end to the Council of Bishops (section 2 [2002]). The current 
practice, however, provides for another step in the process: as the situ- 
ation arose that 11 out of 34 dioceses were vacant, a national search 
committee was established in order to do preparatory work for the 
diocesan search committees. The national search committee operates 
according to the ‘Procedures for Selecting, Nominating and Electing 
a Bishop to the Diocese’ of January 2005. Any candidates selected by 
the search committee and elected by diocesan synods still have to be 
approved by a two-thirds majority of the Supreme Council of Bishops, 
however. Nevertheless, the possibility that someone is consecrated and 
is subsequently not elected as a diocesan bishop has disappeared: the 
diocesan convention has its say before the Council of Bishops approves 
a candidate. 

From the point of view of the rediscovery of the local church (qua 
diocese), the development outlined above seems to indicate that in 
view of the election of a bishop, the diocese has gained in importance. 
Recommendation by the diocesan council of the vacant diocese - no 
longer by the clergy of the diocese in which a priest is incardinated - is 
now a prerequisite for consecration and does not come afterwards it 
any longer; in this way the consecration is tied more closely to being a 
bishop of a particular diocese, rather than being the bishop intended 
for a diocese. That the actual election of a bishop still takes place by 
acquiring a two-thirds majority of the vote of a supra-local body, the 
Council of Bishops, is striking, as in this way it is not the diocese, but 
rather a body at the level of the national church, which elects for the 
local church. 
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Having provided this overview, it is necessary at this point to turn 
to the reception of Aglipayan nationalism by the IFI under the leader- 
ship of especially Obispo Maximo De los Reyes Jr. 


5.2.7. Receiving Aglipayan Nationalism 


As discussed above, the leadership of the IFI after the death of Agli- 
pay, most notably De los Reyes Jr.,’* steered away from Aglipay’s 
doctrinal course. At the same time, a process of reinterpretation of 
the nationalistic component of Aglipay’s theology - and with that of 
the theology of the IFI - also began. Some aspects of this changed 
outlook have already been touched upon, as in the context of the 
discussion of the 1947 ‘Declaration of Faith and Articles of Religion’ 
and the 1961 Filipino Missal, it was observed that most expressions of 
Aglipayan nationalism were either relegated to the status of historical 
documents or had been abolished altogether, including the parts of 
the liturgy that emphasized the nationalistic orientation of the IFI.'® 
These developments are indicative of the course that De los Reyes Jr. 
was to steer with regard to nationalism and the interpretation of the 
notion of the ‘national church.’ This change in (political) course was 
not only a change in political outlook of the IFI, but, as nationalism 
was so closely bound up with the IFI’s self-understanding, also a shift 
in that respect. This shift can be illustrated positively in a number of 
ways - the negative illustration would be the practical abolishment of 
all official documents from the era of Aglipay.'% 

A first instance would be the list of obligations of a member of the 
IFI that has been quoted at length above already. Any reference to 
nationalistic duties is conspicuously absent from it.' Further witnesses 
to this are the aims that Aglipay and De los Reyes Jr. had for education 
in their country. In an interview of 1923, Aglipay stated that: 


[E]ducation should be nationalistic, that is, we must endeavor to teach 
our youth to concentrate their various talents on the service to the coun- 
try spreading out the efforts of all with the view of building up a nation 
worthy of her independence by their virtues, their spirit of justice, their 
industry and their wisdom.'* 


164 See above, 4.3.5. 
165 See above, 5.2.4. 
166 See above, 4.3.7. 
167 See above, 5.2.3. 
6 Aglipay, ‘Education’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 293). 
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De los Reyes Jr., however, speaking 42 years later, held a different 
view: 


The central purpose of a real liberal education, is indeed, to develop men 
of tempered mind, civilized taste and independent conviction, men fit to 
take their places as citizens of a free society.!” 


In the same speech, De los Reyes Jr. went on to state that: 


Graciano Lopez Jaena, one of the heroes of the Philippines, has declared 
that the greatest revolution in his generation was the discovery that 
human beings, men and women like you and me, by changing the 
inner attitudes of their minds, could change the outer aspect of their 
lives. ... Change requires the substituting of new habits for old.... This 
can be accomplished most of all through the power of prayer...” 


It seems that the contrast between Aglipay and De los Reyes Jr. exists 
on a number of levels of which the most important are the following. 
First, Aglipay held that being a well-educated Filipino meant that one 
would strive for the furthering of the independence of the Philippines 
and thus change society; therefore, he underlines the communal aspect 
of education and the political and social responsibility that well-edu- 
cated persons have. By contrast, De los Reyes Jr. emphasizes the value 
of educating students in such a way that they will fit into the mold of 
‘free society’ and he underlines the benefits of education and mental 
and spiritual change for the individual. If any change takes place for 
De los Reyes Jr., it is at the level of the individual. Second, as may 
become clear from a comparison of the principles of membership of 
the IFI quoted above with the general tone and political behavior of 
Aglipay as Obispo Maximo, De los Reyes does not seem to have seen 
much place for corporate action on the part of the church on behalf 
of Philippine independence. In fact, one of the statements published 
by his administration stated that ‘our national History proves that 
nothing is more dangerous to freedom and true democracy than for 
the church to take active participation in partisan politics in a fool- 
ish yearning for political power.””* Also, as was illustrated earlier,'” 


162 Isabelo de los Reyes Jr., ‘Commencement Address,’ The Christian Register 14:6 
(1965), 11-2, there 11. 

170 Tdem. 

11 Isabelo de los Reyes Jr., “Ihe Church and Partisan Politics, The Christian Reg- 
ister 14:3 (1965), 3. 

'2 See above, 5.2.3. and the list of obligations of a member of the IFI quoted 
there. 
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the various duties of the IFI membership were much more explicitly 
restricted to spiritual ones than was the case in the era of Aglipay, 
who ran for president as the head of a church. Third, one may draw 
attention to the changed attitude with regard to the independence of 
the Philippines. In fact, Aglipay and De los Reyes Jr. seem to have held 
different views of Philippine independence. Whereas Aglipay, gener- 
ally speaking, held a view of independence that would lead to a Phil- 
ippines entirely free from any foreign powers,’ De los Reyes Jr. was 
content with a view of independence that incorporated dependence on 
American economic and military power,'” not least because of a fear 
of communism in South-East Asia;'” by contrast, Aglipay had associ- 
ated himself with communists and other radical leftists.'”* In fact, De 
los Reyes Jr. seems to have moved away from Aglipay's socialistic out- 
look combined with his interpretation of the earliest Christian com- 
munities as practicing “early Christian communism’ from the start of 
his ministry as Obispo Maximo.'” In De los Reyes Jr.’s own words, his 
rationale for this political stance is the following: 


[...] [In 1946 with political independence of the Philippines a living 
reality, the Filipino Church soon discovered that its nationalism was 
no longer adequate for guiding the dynamics of its people. With the 
Republic of the Philippines a member of the United Nations Organiza- 
tions, we found ourselves tragically isolated from the main streams of 
historic Christianity, and yet possessed by a boundless sense of admi- 
ration towards the Episcopal brand of American Christianity. As the 
Rev. Joseph Kitagawa has so penetratingly stated: “Nationalism alone 


13 On Aglipay’s sometimes surprisingly ambivalent nationalism, see above, 3.3.3. 

174 Sermon of the Most Rev. Isabelo de los Reyes Jr. delivered at the Cathedral of 
St. Mary and St. John, Cathedral Heights, Quezon City, (February 11, 1962), typewrit- 
ten, collection of The Very Rev. Eleuterio J. Revollido, see ‘Editorial,’ The Christian 
Register 16:6 (1967), 3. De los Reyes Jr. was not alone in taking this view, Cornish, a 
long-standing friend of the IFI, also wondered much earlier whether after the Second 
World War Philippine independence would be desirable in the light of South-East 
Asian politics, see Cornish, Calling (see above ch. 3, n. 247), pp. 261-76. 

175 This position is understandable not only in the light of international politi- 
cal developments, but also given the background of the communist-associated Huk 
insurrection in the Philippines, which lasted until c.1954, and of subsequent guerrilla 
warfare the National People’s Army (NPA), the military arm of the Communist Party 
of the Philippines (CPP), whose operations began in 1960, fielding around 20.000 full- 
time fighters in the 1990s. See Dolan, ‘Philippines’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 63-5. 

176 See above, 3.3.3. 

177 See for example, “Aglipayan Church Renounces “Religious” Communism,’ The 
Living Church, February 15, 1948, 7. 
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was capable of liberating people from the yoke of colonialism, and yet 
beyond this goal it ran into a blind alley.'”* 


Most of this new political and social orientation of the IFI is illustrated 
by the following quotation from a contribution entitled “Re-thinking 
Social Issues’ of 1968, in which Presiding Bishop Hines (ECUSA) is 
highlighted as a church leader promoting social action and therefore 
as a source of inspiration for the IFI - something that would have 
hardly been necessary during the lifetime of Aglipay: 


Early this year the Philippines had a visitor, the Most Rev. John E. Hines, 
Presiding Bishop of the American Episcopal Church, a heroic figure of 
modern Christianity, who, during the 62nd General Convention of the 
American Church held in Seattle last September, had resolutely initi- 
ated resourceful action to remedy the racial and urban ills of the United 
States. 

Bishop Hines, a clear-sighted social realist, has oriented the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church towards unprecedented social and economic pres- 
sures, new revolutionary changes and conditions and new institutions. 

The Iglesia Filipina Independiente may well take full benefit of Bishop 
Hines’ visit learning from such an eminent visitor how best to pro- 
mote social involvement and the upgrading of our masses. In view of 
the social encyclicals “Mater et Magistra” and “Pacem in Terris”, as well 
as the new interest of the Roman Catholic Church in social action, we 
should learn from Bishop Hines some practical and important ways for 
common work with our Roman Catholic friends to better meet the chal- 
lenges of our times.'” 


In the light of this quotation, it should be observed that the IFI was also 
positioning itself anew vis-a-vis the Roman Catholic Church around 
the Second Vatican Council; as such, appreciative statements on the 
Roman Catholic Church had hardly ever occurred in the previous his- 
tory of the IFI as a church out of communion with Rome. 

With this, however, the political - and with that ecclesiological - 
reorientation of the IFI under the leadership of Isabelo de los Reyes 
Jr. has also been outlined. Before turning to an evaluation of it, one 
further aspect has to be considered briefly: the role of the IFI-ECUSA 
concordat council that would be the focus of much controversy factu- 
ally involving aspects of IFI identity. 


18 Isabelo de los Reyes Jr., “Ihe Concordat. A Bridge between East and West,” The 
Christian Register 20: 11-2 (1971), 6 (the article was first published in 1961). 
172 “Re-thinking Social Issues,’ The Christian Register 17: 1 (1968), 5. 
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5.2.8. Ecumenism and Nationalism: the IFI-ECUSA Concordat 
Council 


If there was a single place where the tension between the IFI’s identity 
as an independent and nationalistic church and its renewed commit- 
ment to ecumenism was felt clearly, then it was in the IFI-ECUSA joint 
council that had been established by the IFI and the ECUSA in 1961 
for the practical implementation of the concordat between the two 
churches of the same year.** Noticeably, and in line with the shape of 
the IFI’s ecumenism in general, the focus of the council was practical, 
not theological. Without being able to discuss the work of the council 
at any length here,'* it may be noted that, despite producing fruits 
such as the construction of the IFI’s National Cathedral of the Holy 
Child (Manila, consecrated in 1969), it eventually became the focus 
of much controversy in which ecumenical and nationalistic interests 
conflicted.'** For example, under the concordat, IFI seminarians were 
trained at St. Andrew's Theological Seminary in Quezon City. How- 
ever, the curriculum of that seminary did not include courses on the 
history and theology of IFI until the mid-1970s, leading to the charge 
of “Anglipayization” of the IFI through the influence of the ECUSA - 
this agreed well with a general trend of Americanization of Philippine 
society.'* Furthermore, there were financial struggles, as it was down 
to the joint council to distribute the funds that the ECUSA had allo- 
cated for joint projects of the two churches in the Philippines. In gen- 
eral, it was felt by the IFI that while the Episcopalians did bring in the 
money and the infrastructure, they also neglected the IFI’s history and 
heritage, if they did not entirely supplant it with Anglicanism through 
the work of the joint council (and the teaching at St. Andrew's Theo- 
logical Seminary). In this way, the council's work and the irritations 
it provoked became an illustration for the tensions between Aglipay's 
heritage and the leadership of De los Reyes Jr. within the IFI itself. 
After it had reached a low in the early 1980s, the IFI-ECUSA relation- 


180 See Correspondence (see above, ch. 4, n. 357), p. 27. 

181 For the following, see Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 132-5. 
For two voices that eloquently articulated the problems involved, see Alex Paatan, 
‘From the Mountain Top,’ The Central Voice (January 1980), 15, Emerson A. Bonoan, 
‘Random Notes,’ The Christian Register 29: 1 (1980), 3, David Bacayan, ‘A Review of 
the PIC-PEC Concordat,’ Central Voice September/October 1979, 2. 

182 For a brief overview of some further projects, see Vergara, Dynamics (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 106-7. 

183 See e.g. Eric Gamalinda, ‘English is Your Mother Tongue/Ang Ingles ang Tongue 
ng Ina Mo,’ in Vestiges, ed. Shaw and Francia (see above, ch. 3, n. 390), 247-59. 
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ship was revived through the 1985 Honolulu agreement, which also 
regulated the IFI’s presence and actions in the USA,'** and through 
the agreement of full communion between the newly autonomous 
Episcopal Church in the Philippines and the IFI (1997), and, in 2006, 
through a renewed concordat between the ECUSA and the IFI.'® 


5.2.9. The Doctrinal Reorientation of the IFI: Concluding Observations 


Looking back on the above considerations, the following conclusions 
may be drawn about the ecclesiological self-understanding of the IFI 
in the part of its history considered in this chapter. 

First, the return to a trinitarian faith should be regarded as a return 
to the earliest principles of the IFI, as outlined in the decisions of the 
Malolos Congress, and the Kullabeng and Paniqui assemblies.'** That 
this is indeed the case and not an ‘invention of tradition’ becomes 
clear both from the earliest sources about the movement for a national 
church in the Philippines and from the persons demanding the change, 
notably Servando Castro, a veteran of the assemblies just mentioned. 
With the return to the principles expressed in the Bacarra formula, the 
IFI once again became a church that understood itself as the national 
catholic (not ‘liberal Christian’) church of the Philippines. This process 
began immediately following the death of Gregorio Aglipay in 1940; 
Aglipay’s official doctrinal views were not, however, abolished imme- 
diately in their entirety, even if a process of doctrinal revision was 
begun, which was cut short by the Second World War. 


18% A considerable amount of animosity had arisen between the IFI and the ECUSA 
because of unauthorized episcopal consecrations by bishops of the IFI. This topic can- 
not be treated any further here. Another question was the increased number of IFI 
faithful and priests that had emigrated to the USA and needed pastoral provisions. 
See in this context ‘Resolution 1982-B048. Negotiate a Concordat with the Philippine 
Independent Church, Journal of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America - otherwise known as The Episcopal Church, 
New Orleans, 1982 (New York: General Convention, 1983), C-58. See on this Douglas 
Bess, Divided we Stand. A History of the Continuing Anglican Movement [Independent 
Catholic Heritage Series] (Berkeley: Apocryphile, 2006), pp. 91-124, 142-150, 164-79, 
and 184-92; especially the IFI bishop Francisco J. Pagtakhan played a confusing role 
here, as he seemed to operate of his own accord in some instances and with the bless- 
ing of the IFI in others. The four bishops that he co-consecrated on January 28, 1978 
(main consecrator: Albert A. Chambers, retired Bishop of Springfield) were: Charles 
Dale Doren, Robert S. Morse, James O. Mote, and Peter F. Watterson. 

'85 For which, see The Episcopal Church, Handbook (see above, ch. 5, n. 136), 
pp. 49-52. 

186 See above, 4.3.7., 3.4.8., 3.4.9., and 3.4.10. 
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Second, the initial doctrinal reorientation of the IFI of 1940 found 
reaffirmation from the side of the ECUSA and its bishops in the Philip- 
pines. Contact seems to have begun for practical reasons (the upcom- 
ing Japanese invasion), but, as soon as a common doctrinal basis was 
recognized, it quickly developed into mutual ecclesial recognition. As 
outlined above, the IFI received considerable help from the ECUSA 
in developing its new declaration of faith and articles of religion, its 
new constitution and canons, and its new liturgy. Unsurprisingly, all 
of these have a distinctly Anglican flavor to them. 

Third, the ecumenical recognition of the IFI that was the result of its 
doctrinal, canonical, and liturgical changes was of an entirely different 
kind than the recognition the church had received during the time of 
Aglipay. This new recognition came, broadly speaking, from ‘catholic’ 
churches, especially from those that were members of the WCC, 
most notably many Churches of the Anglican Communion (1961 and 
onwards) and the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht 
(1965). This recognition did not only result in bilateral agreements, 
but also in the reception of the IFI into various multilateral ecumeni- 
cal bodies, at national (for example the National Council of Churches 
in the Philippines - NCCP), regional (for example the Conference of 
Churches in South-East Asia - CCSEA), and global levels (for example 
the WCC). As the rest of this study will show, these relationships will 
be formative for the IFI in its further history. The ecumenical commit- 
ment of the IFI is clear evidence of its renewed self-understanding. 

Fourth, under the leadership of De los Reyes Jr., the IFI seems to 
have taken a significantly different line regarding Philippine nation- 
alism.'” In fact, its revolutionary character disappeared virtually 
completely and De los Reyes Jr. supported a view of the Philippines in 
the world that incorporated political, military and economic depen- 
dence on the USA. This is, with the doctrinal, canonical and liturgi- 
cal revisions, the second major shift away from the policy of Aglipay. 
The IFI did not understand itself anymore as a revolutionary church, 
but much rather as an indigenous autonomous catholic church with 
a political orientation that was significantly more to the right than 
Aglipay’s was. 

Having made these more general observations, some concluding 
observations may be drawn about the IFI and the question of the 
national and the local church. 


187 See above, 5.2.7. 
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5.2.10. The National and the Local Church in the Context of the IFI’s 
Doctrinal Reorientation 


Some elements of the IFI’s doctrinal and ecumenical reorientation as 
discussed above may be interpreted as a move from a focus on the 
national level of the church to a renewed self-understanding of the IFI 
as a communion of (local) churches, in which the dioceses and their 
respective bishops have an more important role to play. It is necessary, 
however, to exercise considerable care in this respect. First some ele- 
ments will be noted; their discussion follows. 

First, the 1947 Constitution and Canons restricted the authority 
of the Obispo Maximo considerably," to the advantage of the dioc- 
esan bishops. Second, the 1961 concordat of full communion with the 
ECUSA speaks of both the ECUSA as well as of the IFI as commu- 
nions. This notion seems to be a novelty in IFI ecclesiology, but should 
not be over interpreted. Third, the new procedures for the (s)election 
and consecration of a bishop clearly point to renewed attention for the 
ecclesiological importance of the diocese. 

However, as was also indicated, in none of these instances was an 
ecclesiology of the local church explicitly articulated. In fact, it seems 
to be clear that the main ecclesiological foci of the IFI remain the par- 
ish (as ‘local church’) and the national church. Clear indications of this 
are not only the lack of an explicit ecclesiology of the local church in 
the IFI at this point, but also the fact that the parish continues to be 
referred to as the ‘local church’ and that the diocese remains to be seen 
primarily as a department of the IFI as a national church. 


5.2.11. Rereceiving Aglipayan Nationalism in the Context of a 
Theology of Struggle 


After his death in 1971,'% Obispo Maximo De los Reyes Jr. was suc- 
ceeded by Macario V. Ga,'” who in many ways continued the course 


188 See above, 4.3.7. 

182 See Ga, ‘Obispo’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 128). 

192 Macario V. Ga, born on April 10, 1914 in Buenavista, Iloilo, was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1937, following studies in theology and law, and undertook service as an 
army chaplain in the Philippine and American forces. He was consecrated to the epis- 
copate in 1947 with responsibility for the dioceses of Panay and Romblon and Negros 
and Siquijor successively, and upon retirement from his chaplaincy served as General 
Secretary of the IFI from 1969 onwards and as Obispo Maximo from 1971-1981; fol- 
lowing his ministry as Obispo Maximo, Ga left the IFI, leading a competing church. 
He was eventually reconciled to the IFI in 1994 and died in 2002. 
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of his predecessor, both doctrinally and politically. It seems justified to 
say that under Ga the latent conflicts in the IFI, as hinted at in the pre- 
vious sections, came to their boiling points, even though Ga worked 
also for reconciliation with various groups that had split off from the 
IFI in the course of its history.” The political circumstances in the 
Philippines, specifically the increasingly dictatorial rule of President 
Marcos, served as a catalyst for the developments in the IFI. The situ- 
ation can be sketched as follows. 

On September 21, 1972, President Marcos declared martial law in 
the Philippines and thereby invoked protests throughout the country; 
but he also received support.'” Strikingly, the first church leader to 
visit the president after martial law had been declared and to express 
his support for him was the Obispo Maximo of the IFI, Ga, who did 
so with reference to the nationalistic character of the IFI.' Marcos, 
however, and with him Ga, were representatives of a particular kind 
of liberal to right-wing nationalism. Within the IFI, however, it would 
be another kind of nationalism, not the right-wing oriented variant of 
Marcos - and Obispo Maximo Ga - but a much more left-wing ori- 
ented nationalism against which Marcos (and with him Ga) reacted so 
violently, that would eventually gain the upper hand. As was the case 
during the transition in leadership from Aglipay to De los Reyes Jr. in 
an earlier period of the history of the IFI, two competing notions of 
nationalism existed within the IFI. The vocabulary used by the various 
groups in the church demonstrated the thesis that indeed two kinds of 
nationalism were in tension with one another. This can be illustrated by 
Obispo Maximo Ga's use of expressions such as ‘revolutionary church’ 


19 For example the followers of Fonacier, see Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 199), pp. 108-9. Vergara also notes regional and personal tensions in the IFI, which 
cannot be discussed here. 

192 See on President Ferdinand Edralin Marcos (September 11, 1917, Sarat, Ilocos 
Norte - September 28, 1989, Honolulu) in general Guillermo, Dictionary (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 207), pp. 253-4, and ‘Marcos, Ferdinand E., The New Encyclopaedia Brittan- 
ica 7 (London: Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 1997), 827. On martial law and the churches 
in the Philippines, see José M. de Mesa, ‘Philippines, Martial Law, in Dictionary, ed. 
Sunquist (see above ch. 3, n. 204), 657-8, and Guillermo, o.c., pp. 256-7. 

193 See Supreme Council of Bishops of the IFI, ‘PIC Bishops’ Resolution Pledging 
Support to the Administration of President Ferdinand Marcos, The Christian Register 
22:1 (1973), 15. See further: ‘Report of the Obispo Maximo,’ The Christian Register 
22:2-3 (1973), 10. Ga also defended martial law in the context of the WCC, see ‘In 
the News,’ The Christian Register 24: 1 (1975), 1. 
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and ‘religious Philippinism,’ in an article, in which he calls for support 
for the Marcos regime, quoting the president as he paid tribute to the 
IFI as the revolutionary church.'” Marcos, who had been a member 
of the IFI before becoming a Roman Catholic, explicitly claimed the 
Philippines” revolutionary heritage and his speeches to this effect were 
more than once published in IFI periodicals.” 

The rediscovery of a left-leaning nationalism that in many ways 
stood in the tradition of Gregorio Aglipay was part of a process 
that probably began in the mid-1960s,'” in which period especially 
the youth organization of the IFI, formally founded at the IFI’s first 
National Youth Assembly of 1969, again became interested in the 
revolutionary heritage of the IFI. Slightly later, but certainly from 
the mid-1970s onwards, the outlook of the theological studies at St. 
Andrew’s Theological Seminary in Manila, where, from the second 
half of the 1970s onwards IFI history was included in the curriculum, 
also moved in the direction of a theology of struggle, which in many 
ways was very compatible with Aglipay’s heritage.'” Eventually, it was 
this generation of priests that organized itself into the National Priest 
Organization (NPO) in 1978, which was a representative organization, 
articulating the theological and political concerns of these priests.” At 


See Macario V. Ga, “What is the Iglesia Filipina Independiente,’ The Aglipayan 

Review 1:2 (1980), 2, 7, and 15, and aso Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 
. 109. 

195 See e.g. Ferdinand E. Marcos “Without 1872, The Christian Register 21:3 (1972), 

7-13, it is the text of a speech at the unveiling ceremony of the monument of Burgos, 

Gomez and Zamora, priests who were executed on charges of revolutionary activity 

in 1872. 

1% In this way, this study differs from the chronological subdivision chosen by 
Iglesia Filipina Independiente, Incarnating Our Heritage, Consolidating the Faithful, 
Strengthening Our Response: The Iglesia Filipina Independiente’s Touchstone on its 
Faith and Witness Mission,’ in Heritage II (1999), ed. IFI (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 
1-15, there 4, that takes 1978, the founding year of the NPO, as the year of the begin- 
ning of a new era in the IFI’s history. 

7 Rex. B. B. Reyes Jr., “Ihe St. Andrew’s Theological Seminary,’ in Chapters in Phil- 
ippine Church History, ed. Anne C. Kwantes (Colorado Springs: International Aca- 
demic Publishers, 2002), 359-68, there 365. Noticeably, this volume does not include 
a chapter on the IFI, in spite of the church’s importance in Philippine history and on 
the Philippine ecclesial scene. 

198 Significant indicators of the reawakening of the nationalistic consciousness of 
the IFI are the following documents. William H. Scott issued translations of the foun- 
dational documents of the IFI in the late 1970s and early 1980s, thus making the 
IFI’s heritage more accessible to those who did not understand Spanish. Furthermore, 
Vergara, long-time editor of the national journals of the IFI, and subsequently The 
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the same time, one should note that this ‘rediscovery’ of IFI nation- 
alism stands in the context of the contemporary emergence of ecu- 
menical movements for social justice and nation-building throughout 
South-East Asia, testifying to the experience of those who have been 
pushed to the margins of society. Via this route, a liberation- 
theological paradigm also became significant within the IFI, albeit it 
in the specific Philippine form of a theology of struggle that empha- 
sizes not so much liberation, but rather focuses on the struggle for 
liberation itself. This, however, cannot be discussed extensively, as 
this would have to involve a review of the work of national and inter- 
national councils of churches in this area.””' What one may maintain, 
however, is that the rediscovery of the IFI’s nationalistic heritage was 
no doubt facilitated by the ecumenical climate of the era and the fact 
that the concerns of the IFI were not exclusively the IFI’s.*” Rather, 
it seems that in the IFI various concerns were articulated in terms of 
the IFI’s particular tradition, whereas other churches pursued other 
trajectories to articulate the same or similar concerns. 

All these events and factors, however, did not mean that the IFI 
hierarchy, or, with that, the national church, was immediately con- 


Christian Register and The Aglipayan Review, contributed numerous editorials to these 
journals that indicate the emerging theology of struggle (see also the illustrations on 
the front pages of The Aglipayan Review from this period). The same is true of the 
contributions to the journal of the National Priest Organization (NPO), The Filipino 
Priest. Newsletter of the National Priest Organization (1981-). 

See John Roxborogh, ‘Christianity in South-East Asia, 1914-2000, in Cam- 
bridge History of Christianity 9: World Christianities ca. 1914-2000, ed. Hugh McLeod 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 436-49, there 441-2 and 448-9. See 
for documentation on ecclesial networks as they emerged and as they were instru- 
mental in developing ‘contextual’ theologies in (South-East) Asia in this period: 
Koschorke, Ludwig, and Delgado, ed., Christentumsgeschichte (see above, ch. 2, n. 80), 
pp. 98-102. 

2% See in general Mary Rosario Battung and Liberato C. Bautista, ed., Religion 
and Society. Towards a Theology of Struggle 1-2 (Manila: Forum for Interdisciplin- 
ary Endeavors and Studies: 1988-1991); Eleazar S. Fernandez, Toward a Theology of 
Struggle (Maryknoll: Orbis, 1994). This topic cannot be discussed at any length here. 
The emergence of a theology of struggle was closely related to the emergence of grass- 
roots Christian communities in the Philippines, on which see Hermann Josef Ingen- 
lath, Bausteine fiir eine Theologie der Basisgemeinden. Theologische Akzente christlicher 
Basisgemeinschaften auf den Philippinen [Europáische Hochschulschriften 23.567] 
(Frankfurt: Lang, 1996). 

2! See Roxborogh, “Christianity” (see above, ch. 5, n. 199), 446-7. 

2% Examples of this are various statements of concern published by the IFI, the 
National Priest Organisation, the National Council of Churches of the Philippines, 
and the Philippine Episcopal Church, in The Sower 2: 1 (1991), 27-32. 
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vinced of the value of this kind of theology and ecclesiology. In fact, 
it may well be asked at what point the entire IFI formally began to 
share this outlook of a theology of struggle. Certainly, during the ten- 
ure of Obispo Maximo Ga, in spite of the 1976 “Statement on Church 
Mission,” the majority of the IFI’s hierarchy remained hesitant to 
adopt a theology of struggle as a paradigm. In this context, it is illus- 
trative that in 1981, none of the bishops that presented themselves as 
candidates for election to the office of Obispo Maximo (succeeding 
Ga),””* when they presented their vision for the church, made refer- 
ence to anything like a theology of struggle. Having outlined this, 
it is possible to turn to two significant documents from this era: the 
1976 ‘Statement on Church Mission,’ and the 1977 “Constitution and 
Canons’ of the IFI, which are to a certain extent illustrative of the ten- 
sions within the IFI and the processes of the rediscovery or rereception 
of Aglipayan nationalism just outlined. 


5.2.12. The 1976 ‘Statement on Church Mission’ 


The ‘Statement on Church Mission’ (approved by the Consultative 
Assembly, October 23, 1976),?% is indicative of the theological direc- 
tion pursued within the IFI in the mid-1970s and it is the first official 
IFI statement that documents the emerging renewed commitment of 
the IFI to its historical heritage; the reception of this renewed commit- 
ment by the IFI’s (upper) hierarchy, however, still had to wait another 
decade. 


203 On which, see below, 5.2.12. 

204 After the election of Abdias de la Cruz as the new Obispo Maximo in 1981, Ga 
did not recognize the election and attempted to remain in office. The precise back- 
ground of these events cannot be discussed here, though it must be maintained that 
the eventual departure of Bishop Ga from the IFI will have meant an impetus for 
those seeking to rediscover Aglipayan nationalism. See for the details of Ga’s leaving: 
‘A Chronology of Events and Decisions on the IFI Legal Case: Bishop Ga vs. Bishop 
De la Cruz,’ IFI News 1: 1 (1983), 6-7. 

205 See The Aglipayan Review 1:5 (1981), 5-13, for the statements by Abdias R. de 
la Cruz, Soliman F. Ganno, Manuel L. Lagasca, Bartolomé S. Remigio, Dionisio A. 
Vilches, in which they present themselves as the candidates to succeed Ga. Ganno 
would later (1987-1989) become the Obispo Maximo under whose brief leadership 
(cut short by his sudden death) the ‘theology of struggle’ made it to the center stage 
of IFI theology and self-understanding; in 1981, however, he did not yet articulate this 
stance in The Aglipayan Review. 

206 See Consultative Assembly of the IFI, ‘Statement on Church Mission,’ approved 
by the Consultative Assembly, October 23, 1976, in Bible, ed. Philippine Bible Society 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 427-35. 
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The Statement on Church Mission” begins with lengthy sections, 
in which the theological self-understanding of the IFI is outlined, with 
specific attention to the following themes: ‘what is the Church,’ ‘the 
Church as Mission’ and the ‘Biblical Basis of Mission.’ These three sec- 
tions are mainly theological expositions of the 1947 constitution and 
canons. However, in a next section entitled ‘IFI Concept of Mission,’ 
not only is the conversion of ‘man’ mentioned, but also the ‘build- 
ing of the Kingdom of God’ (section 16.b.). What this building of the 
Kingdom entails becomes clear in the subsequent lengthy section on 
“Areas of Mission.’ Here, specific reference is made to the Aglipayan 
heritage of the IFI, formulated in such a way that a clear return to the 
ecclesiological perspective of Gregorio Aglipay takes place:?” 


27. It is therefore an essential missionary task of the Church to pro- 
mote the good of everyone, of the whole person and of the whole human 
community that they may grow into “mature manhood in Christ” (Eph. 
4:13). 

This concern for human development is an expression of our faith. 
We believe that man's humanity is God's gift and it is our responsibility 
to God to preserve and uphold it. 

In the minds of the founding fathers of the IFI, concern for human 
development has always been there. Their cry and struggle were for lib- 
eration from the bondage of colonialism, slavery, oppression, degrada- 
tion, injustice, human indignity and dependence. The IFI, as an act of 
loyalty and remembrance, must carry on with passionate zeal that aspi- 
ration her founders had and for which they offered their lives. She can 
only continue this if she remains not being of this world even as Christ 
her Lord was not of the world (Jn. 17:16). Her security and kingdom 
is not with any socio-economic and political institution but with God. 
However, let it not be forgotten that the proclamation of the IFI was 
through the group of laborers led by Don Isabelo de los Reyes Sr., the 
Father of the Philippine labor movement. 


This particular commitment to the IFI’s heritage in terms of social 
action is then spelled out in more detail in the document’s sections 
28-31, before the document concludes by underlining the IFI’s com- 
mitment to ecumenism on the basis of the faith of the early church 
and to a ministry of renewal and reconciliation. 

When asking the question of the (possible) place of an ecclesiology 
of the local church in the “Statement on Church Mission,’ one will 


27 For an overview of the perspectives of Aglipay and De los Reyes Jr., see above, 
4.3.1. and 4.3.2. 
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have to say that there is no noticeable change in this respect; in other 
words, the focus remains on the IFI as (one) national church. This ten- 
dency continues in all documents published in the period considered 
here,” together with attention to the level of the parish.*” Thus, it may 
be maintained here that between 1976 and 2000, in continuity with the 
preceding period, the IFI did not so much have an ecclesiology of the 
local church, as one of the national church, with specific attention to 
the parishes (qua local churches) within this national structure. 


5.2.13 The 1977 Constitution and Canons: The National Church and 
the Participation of the Laity 


Where the 1953 and 1961 amendments to the Constitution and Can- 
ons of the IFI did not produce any far-ranging ecclesiological changes, 
this cannot be said of the 1977 Constitution and Canons, which are, 
with some revisions made in 2002, still in force. Even though much of 
the (theological and ecclesiological) substance of the 1947/1953/1961 
documents is incorporated, the 1977 documents give the impression 
of a church that has been thoroughly restructured.” The changes 
compared to the 1961 documents are too numerous to be listed indi- 
vidually. Therefore, first the general tendency will be described, which 
is of significance for the developing ecclesiological self-understanding 
of the IFI as a national church with episcopal and synodal dimensions. 


208 See further: Consultative Assembly, ‘Development’ (1987; see above, ch. 3, 
n. 206), Executive Commission of the IFI, “Aglipayan Spirituality,’ statement issued by 
the Executive Commission of the IFI on May 8, 1998, at ACTS, Nancamaliran West, 
Urdenata, Pangasinan, in Bible, ed. Philippine Bible Society (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 
443, idem, ‘Statement on Ministry, statement issued by Executive Commission of 
the IFI on October 22, 1999, at ACTS, Nancamaliran West, Urdenata, Pangasinan, in 
Bible, ed. Philippine Bible Society (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 444-5 and idem, “State- 
ment on the Ministry of the Laity,’ statement issued by the Executive Commission of 
the IFI on May 10, 2000, Asian Social Institute, Manila, in Bible, ed. Philippine Bible 
Society (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 446-7. See further: Tomas A. Millamena, “Towards 
a Common Understanding and Vision of the IFI as Church,’ in Bible, ed. Philippine 
Bible Society (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 439-42, there 439. 

20% Ranche, ‘Founding’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), 124, can state as late as 1996 that 
‘the parish is the most basic unit of the church,’ which in his view is the reason for 
which Aglipay wanted to have men’s and women’s committees in the parishes, as 
indicated in the Fourth Fundamental Epistle. Aglipay himself gave a different reason: 
all the committees mentioned in his letter were there to share the work with him. His 
line of thinking was more top-down than what Ranche indicates. 

210 So also Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), p. 109. 
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After this, a number of especially significant articles and canons will 
be discussed in more detail. 

The immediate historical background of the 1977 Constitution and 
Canons can be found in the 1976 National Consultative Assembly of 
the IFI, which met from October 21-4 in the National Cathedral of the 
Holy Child in Manila.*" The consultation, in which bishops, priests, 
and laypersons participated, concerned itself with the mission of the 
church, especially in view of the persistent wish for a more intensive 
participation of the laity in the governance and administration of the 
church.” Two documents were produced by the assembly: the “State- 
ment on Church Mission?” and a draft of what was to become the 
1977 Canons and Constitutions after its confirmation by the 1977 
General Assembly, which indeed confirmed it on May 9, 1977.7! 

As indicated, large structural changes were made through the 1977 
Constitution and Canons, even if the core of the church’s 1947 eccle- 
siology was not changed. The main change consists of the creation of 
a number of councils in order to strengthen the participation of the 
broader parts (mainly laity) of the (national) church in its processes 
of decision making. The historical background to this is the following. 
Whereas the 1947 canons only foresaw the organization of the laity 
at the level of the parish and in the General Assembly,” there had 
been a continuous development of the organization of various kinds 
of laity of the IFI (in other words, the youth, women and men) on a 
national level. This had been encouraged by Obispo Maximo De los 
Reyes Jr., who had encountered similar (Anglican/ECUSA) organiza- 
tions through his ecumenical contacts. The first of these organizations 
was the “Women's Auxiliary of the Philippine Independent Church,’ 
founded in 1957,?'° which subsequently developed into the “Women 
of the Philippine Independent Church.’ Depending on one’s criteriol- 
ogy, one can argue that the foundation of the national men’s organiza- 


211 For some background information, see Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 199), p. 109. 

22 This is probably the background to Obispo Maximo Ga's defense of the new 
constitution of the Philippines in terms of its participatory character. See Macario V. 
Ga Report of the Obispo Maximo, The Christian Register 23:3 (1978 [sic]), 21-3. 

213 See above, 5.2.12. 

214 See Bible, ed. Philippine Bible Society (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 470. 

215 See the 1947 Constitution, art. 1. 

216 At a national convention of IFI women at St. Andrews Theological Seminary, 
on May 10-11, 1957. 
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tion began even earlier than this, as the Supreme Council of Bishops 
already gave its permission for the formation of a national organization 
of the men of the IFI on June 18, 1956, but its constitutive assembly 
was only held on September 1-2, 1957.7!’ As already noted, the youth 
organized itself in 1969.%* It was precisely the youth of the IFI, which, 
at a National Youth Consultation in 1976, issued a number of recom- 
mendations for the Supreme Council of Bishops, demanding reforms 
in the church’s structure. Specifically, they demanded ‘the democrati- 
zation of the Church and deeper lay participation in the life of the IFI. 
The consultation also called for the creation of a National Youth Office 
and representation in the General Assembly of the Church." They 
were supported by the younger generation of priests of the IFI that 
would eventually organize itself into the NPO in 1978. From a his- 
torical perspective, these demands can, to a certain extent, be seen as 
a rediscovery of Aglipayan heritage, as the organization of the earliest 
IFI (1902/1903 documents) foresaw a relatively strong lay participa- 
tion when compared with the 1947 Canons and Constitution. 

As it is this “synodal movement’ that led to the 1977 Canons and 
Constitutions, it is not surprising to discover in these documents a 
strong emphasis on the participation of the laity.? However, the 
other structures of the national church were also strengthened signifi- 
cantly, for example through the creation of an Executive Committee.” 
A good illustration of the emphasis the national church, especially in 
the shape of the IFI’s organization at the national level, and the Obispo 
Maximo receive, is the new description of the latter: Leadership in the 
Church is vested in the Supreme Bishop who is the Spiritual Head, 
Chief Pastor, and the Chief Executive Officer of the Church;’ at the 
same time, however, re-election of an Obispo Maximo is prohibited 
(art. 4.1, for the previous description, see above, par. 4.7.2.). In this 
description the references to leadership and “chief executive officer” are 


217 See Bible, ed. Philippine Bible Society (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 464. 

218 See ibid., 464-7. 

219 See ibid., 466. 

20 See ‘Exploring the Fundamental Framework and Elements behind the 1977 IFI 
Constitution and Canons, The Sower 4: 4 (1993), 9-10. 

21 The General Assembly that every diocese now has contains three lay representa- 
tives and two representatives in priestly orders, see the 1977 Constitution, art. 2.2. 

22 See for example art. 2 of the 1977 Constitution, which is an expanded version 
of art. 1.1 ofthe 1961 Constitution. Especially the creation of an executive committee, 
chaired by the Obispo Maximo, with far-reaching competences is striking (art. 2.5). 
See further also the positions described in art. 7. 
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new and certainly privilege the position of Obispo Maximo more than 
in the 1947/1961 documents, a tendency that is also there in the rest 
of art. 4 of the Constitution. Furthermore, the 1977 Constitution now 
provides for national councils of priests and of laity (art. 5-6), which 
in a way are counterparts to the Supreme Council of Bishops. Thus, 
the collegial and synodal structure for bishops is now supplemented 
with similar structures for priests and laypersons. 

In the 1977 revision of the IFI’s canons, an emphasis on the regu- 
lation of the affairs of the church as a whole also becomes apparent. 
The introductory section on the definition of the church is now fol- 
lowed by two long chapters,** one called ‘General Provisions,’ which 
is mainly concerned with issues pertaining to the General Assembly 
and the competences of national officers, and another called National 
Office and Church,’ which again makes provisions for the national 
level of the IFI’s bureaucracy. Only after these chapters, which did not 
exist in the earlier canonical documents of the IFI, the topic of bishops 
and dioceses is addressed. In the section on that topic, pride of place 
is also given to the competencies of national bodies over dioceses and 
bishops. It is telling, in terms of the ecclesiological focus of these can- 
ons, that the canon that previously headed this section now defines the 
bishop as follows: “The Diocesan bishop shall be the chief executive 
and spiritual leader in the diocese’ (can. 3.10) This is a change from 
the 1947/1961 description: ‘A Bishop is invested with the authority 
of a chief Apostle in the government of a diocese’ (can. 7). Further- 
more, now an analogy is made between the bishop in a diocese and the 
Obispo Maximo in relation to the national church: both are described 
as chief executives; the Obispo Maximo thus appears as the bishop of 
the entire church. In this respect, it is also notable that the canon on 
bishops, which formerly preceded anything in this section, now only 
comes after nine canons, which determine how and on what basis a 
bishop is elected and consecrated. These canons were partly new and 
partly came after what has now become can. 3.10 in the 1947/1961 
canons. Synodality and shared government are also increased on a 
diocesan level: the bishop now ‘shall’ (can. 3.15) call a synod (‘may’ in 
1961, can. 25), and a diocesan council is introduced in which clergy 
and laity are both represented (can. 3.20-22). Also, a diocesan conven- 


2233 See in the 1977 Canons: introduction (1-6), chapter 1 (1-35), and chapter 2 
(1-13). 
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tion is now provided for (see in particular can. 3.8.17.20), either for 
the election of a bishop (previously selected and consecrated on the 
authority of the Supreme Council of Bishops), or for other elections. 
The chapter on priests and parishes contains in its first provision (can. 
4.1) an interesting note: the creation of parishes has to be approved 
not only by the diocesan bishop, but also by the Supreme Council of 
Bishops. When comparing the duties and competences of the 1977 par- 
ish council (can. 4.23-27), which is mentioned after the possibility of 
convening a parish synod or convention (can. 4.22), to the 1947/1961 
parish committee, it will become clear that while a certain emphasis 
on temporal matters remains, the body has now also a strong voice 
(advisory, but with the possibility of appeal to the diocesan bishop) in 
spiritual matters. In a way, this is a return to the parish committees as 
outlined in Aglipay’s Fourth Fundamental Epistle, where the defense 
of the doctrine and faith of the IFI belongs to their tasks.*” 

Thus, if one effect of the 1977 constitution and canons was that 
the participation of the faithful in the church was strengthened, both 
at a national level and at a diocesan level, another effect was that the 
national level of the church was emphasized to such an extent that 
the bishops and their dioceses move further into the (ecclesiologi- 
cal) background again. They appear, so to speak, as executives and 
branches of the national church. 

The 1977 Canons and Constitution were amended in 2002. The 
main changes that took place at that point have already been discussed 
above in the context of the development of the process of electing a 
bishop.” 


5.2.14. Concluding Observations 


In the period considered here, from around 1947 to around 1977, the 
IFI went through a number of significant developments. 

First, as was already discussed before,” the introduction of the new 
confessional and canonical documents in 1947 meant a return to a 
generally recognized form of mainstream Christianity, a curtailing of 
the position of the Obispo Maximo (and an upgrading of the role of 


24 See 4.3.7. 

25 See above, 3.5.3 
26 See above, 5.2.5. 
227 See above, 4.3.5. 
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dioceses and their bishops), as well as a shift in political and eccle- 
siological orientation. This shift was connected both to the leadership 
of Obispo Maximo De los Reyes Jr., and to the new political situation 
of the Philippines, now an independent country that was at the same 
time dependent on the USA as far as economy, politics, and the mili- 
tary were concerned. De los Reyes Jr., as different from Aglipay, had 
during his ministry as Obispo Maximo few difficulties with his coun- 
try's political, economical and military dependence on the USA and 
in this context his church’s dependence on the ECUSA. This changed 
political stance was partially inspired by fear of communism in Asia in 
general and in the Philippines in particular; consequently De los Reyes 
Jr., and certainly his successor Ga, found himself much more towards 
the middle and the right of the political spectrum than Aglipay had 
been. Corporate political initiative as a church was not an option for 
De los Reyes Jr., and being a national church meant for him, and for 
the IFI that he represented, encouraging the faithful to be good citi- 
zens of the Philippines under the current political circumstances, thus 
factually taking an ‘apolitical’ stance. Under the leadership of De los 
Reyes Jr., however, the IFI not only became dependent on the ECUSA, 
but also found a way out of its relative isolation during the first four 
decades of its existence by becoming a member of important ecumen- 
ical organizations and by agreements of full communion with, notably, 
the ECUSA and other Anglican Churches, and with the Churches of 
the Union of Utrecht. Thus, the IFI indeed became ‘autonomous’ and 
was no longer ‘independent’ if the former term indicates an orienta- 
tion towards communion and the latter does not. This ecclesial and 
political course as it was followed by De los Reyes Jr., was followed by 
his successor Ga, including support for the (USA-)supported Presi- 
dent Marcos. Under Ga, however, protests that had already begun to 
emerge under De los Reyes Jr., and which concerned precisely the lat- 
ter’s and the former’s reception of what it means to be a national (and 
nationalistic) church, came to the surface. The 1977 General Assem- 
bly of the IFI, building on the work and answering the demands of 
various ‘sectors’ of the Church (laymen, women, youth), both for a 
‘democratization’ of the church and for renewed reflection on the IFI’s 
nationalistic heritage, produced a new set of canonical documents that 
reflected some of these demands. Specifically, the national organiza- 
tion of the IFI was strengthened by the reorganization of national 
synodal bodies and the creation of a stronger national bureaucracy. 
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To a much lesser extent, demands for a rediscovery of the national- 
istic heritage of the IFI were reflected in the 1977 documents, even 
though they had been expressed a year earlier in the 1976 ‘Statement 
on Church Mission.’ In fact, the full reception of these demands would 
have to wait another decade. Even if indications of a theological (and 
political) change are there in the IFI in the mid-1970s - under Mar- 
cos’s martial law - these do not yet lead to a shift in ecclesial course as 
far as the entire IFI is concerned, though the structure of the church 
changes with the strengthening of the national level. To some extent, 
adaptations made in 1947 (and as enshrined in the IFI’s new liturgy of 
the 1960s) to decrease the power of the Obispo Maximo were thereby 
undone, a course of action already indicated by earlier amendments to 
the IFI’s constitution and canons. For the importance of the diocese 
qua local church in the IFI in this period, this means that, after an ini- 
tial ‘upgrading’ of its importance in 1947, the IFI reasserts in 1977 the 
importance of its character as a national church, with national synodal 
bodies, and a national administration. 


5.3. Comparative Observations 


Based on the above analysis of these two parallel periods from the 
histories of the IFI and the Union of Utrecht, it is now possible to 
compare the findings for these two churches. 


5.3.1. Historical Contexts 


The IFI and the Union of Utrecht shared, to a limited extent, a his- 
torical starting point after the Second World War. For both churches, 
this time offered an opportunity to pause and take stock, leading for 
the IFI to a radical change in doctrinal, ecclesiological, and political 
orientation, and for the Union of Utrecht to the beginning of the re- 
evaluation of the concept of the national church and the rebuilding 
of the communion as such. Afterwards, an important political real- 
ity, but not one that led to significant formal statements by the IBC 
(or other representative Old Catholic bodies) on this subject, was the 
cold war. Simultaneously, the IFI began a new chapter of its history in 
a newly independent Philippines, which, however, was economically, 
politically, and militarily largely dependent on the USA. This new situ- 
ation led to considerable reflection within the IFI, with strong voices 
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advocating a policy of accommodation and, later on, strong voices 
that argued for rediscovering the nationalistic heritage of Aglipay. 
As far as the latter development is concerned, Marcos's dictatorial rule 
(especially under martial law) served as a catalyst for this process of 
rediscovery. 


5.3.2. Nationalism 


As just indicated, the IFI and the Union of Utrecht both went through 
a reconsideration of (ecclesial and political) nationalism in the periods 
of their history considered here. The trajectories that they pursued, 
however, were not the same. Within the scope of three decades, the 
IFI first moved away from Aglipay’s left-leaning, emancipatory nation- 
alism (including its ethnic emphasis) in order to embrace a much 
more accommodating stance, understanding its identity as a ‘national 
church’ to imply the duty of educating good citizens of the Philip- 
pines, without exercising political influence as a body. This position 
was, amongst other things, inspired by a fear of communism in Asia 
and led to a politically right-leaning position, as became clear in the 
IFP's formal support of Marcos’s regime. The beginning of a redis- 
covery and rereception of Aglipay’s different interpretation of what it 
means to be a national church, that is, in terms of a left-leaning civic 
nationalism, also falls within the period that was discussed here, but 
does not yet make it to the mainstream of the IFI’s ecclesiology and 
policy and its formal expressions (in spite of the 1976 ‘Statement on 
Church Mission’). 

Developments of this scale do not occur in the Union of Utrecht 
(that is, on the level of the union). Here, the main development is 
that the (unsavory) reinterpretation of ‘national’ as ‘völkisch’ in (not 
insignificant) parts of the Union of Utrecht before and during the Sec- 
ond World War was done away with after the war and the earlier ter- 
ritorial understanding of ‘national church’ was restated. At the same 
time, within the Union of Utrecht an ecclesiology of the local church 
began to be developed, a development which was maybe also par- 
tially prompted by the ‘bad press’ that the ecclesiology of the national 
church had received in its ‘völkisch’ interpretation, even if other rea- 
sons were much more important. Apart from this development, the 
Union of Utrecht retains its non-political course, quite unlike the IFI, 
which in the period considered in this chapter, develops into a force 
that (expressly) supports the political status quo and hence also the 
Philippine government. 
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5.3.3. Ecumenism 


In line with the doctrinal and ecclesiological reorientation of the IFI 
in 1947, the IFI’s ecumenical strategy and partners changed dramati- 
cally following the Second World War. Relationships with various 
liberal Christian (and/or Unitarian) groups were not continued. They 
were replaced with an ever-expanding network of relationships with, 
generally speaking, mainstream Christian Churches in the Philippines 
and abroad, by way of memberships of multilateral ecumenical bodies, 
especially councils of churches, at national, regional, and international 
levels (NCCP, Christian Conference of Asia, NCCP), and by way of 
bilateral agreements of full communion, in 1961 with the ECUSA, fol- 
lowed by other Churches of the Anglican Communion, and in 1965 
also with the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht. Strik- 
ingly, even after the Second Vatican Council, the IFI did not develop 
a dialogue with the Roman Catholic Church in the Philippines (an 
attempt to do so in the late 1970s would eventually fail), even if 
the relationship between the two churches improved considerably; 
no formal dialogue with the Orthodox developed. None of the IFI’s 
ecumenical relationships, however, seems to have included long and 
sustained theological dialogue, and most of the relationships that 
developed were practical in their orientation; the relationship with the 
Old Catholics, however, remained a dead letter during the period con- 
sidered in this chapter. 

It is obvious that the ecumenical strategies pursued by the IFI and 
the Union of Utrecht in this period are much more similar than in 
the previous era. Both churches operate on a similar theological basis, 
and both have a particular affinity with the Anglican Communion, 
which even served as a means of bringing the IFI and the Union of 
Utrecht together in 1965. However, the Union of Utrecht also devel- 
oped dialogues with the Orthodox (the preparation of which falls 
within the period covered by this chapter) and, through the national 
dialogues of its Dutch, Swiss and German member churches as well as 
through the discussions around the 1968 ‘Zürcher Nota,’ with the post- 
Vatican II Roman Catholic Church, which, as a rule, the IFI did not 


28 See the letter of Obispo Maximo Ga to the episcopate of the IFI of September 
12, 1974 (transcript in the archives of the Obispado Maximo, Ramento Collections, 
Central Office Archives, Manila). The dialogue produced no results and came to an 
end in 1978. Kind information of Dr. Eleuterio J. Revollido, Urdaneta City, Philip- 
pines, August 20, 2008. 
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do. In addition to this broader Old Catholic spectrum of bilateral ecu- 
menism, it may be observed that the Union of Utrecht's ecumenical 
endeavors consisted of theological consultation and dialogue and were 
only to a lesser extent aimed at a practical cooperation. This is well in 
line with previous Old Catholic ecumenism and differs from the focus 
of the IFP's ecumenical strategy, even if the partners involved have 
become much more similar than they were. In fact, this difference will 
remain constant during the final decades of the 20th century. Finally, 
the appearance of the post-Vatican II Roman Catholic Church on the 
ecumenical scene made an importance difference for both the IFI and 
the Union of Utrecht, who now found a (dialogue) partner in a former 
opponent. 


5.3.4. Theological Principles and Self-Understanding 


A comparison of theological principles and ecclesiological self- 
understanding of the IFI and the Union of Utrecht in this period can 
remain relatively brief. 

The theological principles of the Union of Utrecht, did not change 
significantly in this era even if their precise significance was a matter 
of discussion and their precise meaning was discovered in their appli- 
cation (for example in the continuation of the Old Catholic ecumeni- 
cal project and in the developments leading up to the revisions of the 
Convention of Utrecht in 1974). One significant development is, how- 
ever, the entrance of the Roman Catholic Church onto the ecumenical 
scene, which to some extent questioned the Old Catholic theological 
‘principle’ of being non-Roman; rapprochement rather than antago- 
nism would from this period onwards characterize Old Catholic- 
Roman Catholic relations, certainly at an international level. 

In the IFI, by contrast, theological principles were turned thor- 
oughly upside down between 1940 and 1947 when the church moved 
from its own brand of Philippine liberal Christianity to a trinitarian 
theological self-understanding that was heavily indebted to the Angli- 
can tradition, particularly to its more ‘catholic’ representatives, with 
its stronger emphasis on the importance of the tradition of the early 
church. At the same time, the theological principle of being a national 
church developed considerably, moving from a more ethnic/emanci- 
patory and left-leaning understanding of the concept that was open to 
political action on the part of the church to the opposite view, and to 
some extent back again. 
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While postponing the question of the national church until the next 
section, it can be maintained here that in the period covered in this 
chapter, the IFI and the Union of Utrecht, because of developments 
taking place in the IFI, developed theological principles that were simi- 
lar and compatible, both from a historical perspective and from a con- 
temporary perspective (see the 1965 agreement of full communion). 
Both churches understood themselves (again) as autonomous churches 
in the catholic tradition and operated with matching theological 
principles. 


5.3.5. The National Church and the Local Church 


As was outlined, a shift in ecclesiological vocabulary took place within 
the Union of Utrecht from the mid-1960s onwards. Even if the self- 
understanding (and organizational structures) as national churches 
remained in place formally,” the notion of the ‘local church’ now 
became the preferred way of referring to the church qua diocese; in 
other words as a eucharistic assembly around a bishop. In this con- 
text, the national church sometimes appears as a particular kind of 
supra-local communion of local churches,*% and sometimes, in the 
case of mono-diocesan national churches,” as the practical equivalent 
of the local church. Even though the notion of the local church was in 
some ways part of the theological heritage of Old Catholicism, it had, 
certainly at the level of the Union of Utrecht, never been articulated 
in this way before. To be sure, in Dutch Old Catholicism, there was 
a tradition of emphasizing the rights of the local church qua diocese, 
and there was some attention for this in (early) German Old Catholi- 
cism, but this does not seem to have been the source of inspiration for 
the (re)discovery of the local church in international Old Catholicism. 
Rather, the work of Kúppers and Stalder, the two most influential Old 


222 See Synodalrat der Christkatholischen Kirche der Schweiz, ed., Christkatholis- 
cher Katechismus (Allschwil: Christkatholischer Schriftenverlag, 1972), 36, which 
makes reference to the organization of the church as “Orts- und Landeskirchen’ and 
then concentrates on the notion of Landeskirche” to outline the identity of the Swiss 
Old Catholic Church, and the IBC statute of 2000 (Preamble, par. 3.2) and the unbro- 
ken ethnic self-understanding of the PNCC (on which, see above, 4.2.2.). 

230 This is the case in the Old Catholic Church of the Netherlands (from 1559 
onwards), the Polish Catholic Church in Poland (from 1959 onwards), and the Polish 
National Catholic Church in the USA/Canada (from 1924 onwards). 

231 "This is the case in the Old Catholic Churches of Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and (later) the Czech Republic. 
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Catholic theologians with regard to the development of an ecclesiology 
of the local church in the Union of Utrecht, seems to have been inspired 
by contemporary ecumenical dialogue with, especially, Orthodox part- 
ners and by exegetical and patristic studies.” As suggested, one further 
possible background for the turn towards a more explicit ecclesiology 
of the local church after the Second World War may well be the dam- 
age done to the notion of the ‘national church’ during the war and the 
decades preceding it. It is certain, in any case, that the self-designation 
‘local church’ replaced that of ‘national church’ as the primary way 
of expressing the ecclesiological self-understanding of the Churches 
of the Union of Utrecht in official statements during this period. 
Along with this, another concept also found its way into Old Catholic 
mainstream theology, namely the eucharistic ecclesiology (of the local 
church). It is as a eucharistic ecclesiology of the local church that an 
ecclesiology of the local church appears from 1970 onwards in formal 
statements of Old Catholic theology. Given the time of the incorpora- 
tion of this ecclesiology into mainstream Old Catholic ecclesiology - a 
process beginning in the mid-1960s - it is probably best to assume 
that this kind of ecclesiology emerged in Old Catholicism not only 
as a direct reaction to the Second World War, but also in the context 
of a larger process of renewed (ecumenical) reflection on ecclesial 
identity in the light of the post-war ecclesial and social landscape.” 
Within the IFI, interesting developments also took place regarding 
the church’s understanding of what it means to be a national church 
and regarding the relationship between the national level of the church 
and the local, or diocesan, level. First, the IFI moved back and (nearly) 
forth between left- and right-leaning understandings of nationalism 
with opposing views of what the political activity of a church should 
amount to, and from an emancipatory ethnic and cultural national- 
ism that took position against foreign powers to (the beginnings of) 
an emancipatory civic nationalism that took position against the own 
government. This is shorthand for the following. With the ministry of 
De los Reyes Jr. as Obispo Maximo, not only did the liberal Christian 
self-understanding of the IFI disappear, but also its left-leaning politi- 
cal activism that was grounded in an understanding of the IFI qua 


232 See above, 5.1.1. 
233 See in general: Hoedemaker, ‘Church’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 58) O’Donnell, 
‘Church’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 4). 
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national church as the representative of the people of the Philippines. 
Given the Philippine independence of 1946, the need to agitate against 
foreign rule and/or ethnic discrimination had also largely disappeared. 
As noted earlier, because of, amongst other things. fear for the rise of 
communism in Asia, De los Reyes Jr., was happy to rely on US mili- 
tary (and economic) assistance politically, and with that he interpreted 
nationalism (as a property of the IFI as a national church) as the duty 
to be a good citizen within the current political setup, not to be an 
activist for further independence and autonomy. The entry into the 
ecumenical movement - under the guidance of the ECUSA - also led 
to a different sort of ecclesial autonomy in the IFI, namely a kind of 
‘autonomy in communion’ unlike anything the IFI had known before, 
as its relationships with liberal Christian organizations were much 
looser than the formal agreements of communion that the IFI entered 
into from the 1960s onwards; from the late 1960s onwards, also voices 
begin to be heard that seek to reclaim ‘Aglipayan nationalism.’ 

When turning to the question of the relationship between the 
national and the local levels of the church, the following may be 
observed. In this period, the Union of Utrecht began to view itself 
as a communion of local churches (all of which are also organized 
as national churches, some of them also as national communions of 
local churches, and others not) and while changes in the relationship 
between the local and national levels of the church beyond the level 
of joint theological reflection at the level of the Union of Utrecht fall 
outside the scope of this study, it may still be observed that the cen- 
tral role that the IBC plays within the Union vis-a-vis the member 
churches is formally strengthened in this period.** At the same time, 
the IFI moves through a number of more radical shifts, especially if 
one still takes the 1947 canonical revisions into consideration, which 
restricted the power of the Obispo Maximo and increased the status 
of the dioceses and the diocesan bishop. However, through smaller 
revisions in 1953 and 1961 and especially through the major revision 
of the IFI’s constitution and canons in 1977, the IFI returned to a self- 
understanding that viewed the church as a national church primarily, 
which possessed strong synodal structures and a centralized adminis- 
tration at the national level. Even though the 1977 canonical revisions 
did not show this clearly yet, the renewed focus on the national church 


23 See above, 5.1.8., on the 1974 revisions of the Convention of Utrecht. 
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and on synodal representation on a national level was connected to 
an emerging rereception of the nationalistic stance of the IFI under 
Aglipay. This process, which would only be completed a decade later, 
led to an understanding of the IFI not only as a national church in 
terms of its structure but also as a national/nationalistic church whose 
vocation it was to represent the people of the Philippines and to be 
their advocate. Notions of the local church qua diocese, even if the 
formulations of the 1947 constitution and canons and in the 1961 (and 
1965) ecumenical agreements of the IFI would be open to a reading 
in terms of such an ecclesiology, do not play a role in this context; the 
ecclesiological focus of the IFI remained clearly on the category of the 
national church. 

When considering the above, it will be clear that the Union of 
Utrecht and the IFI developed their ecclesiologies. The outstanding 
Old Catholic development in this period consists of the development 
of a(n) (eucharistic) ecclesiology of the local church, probably par- 
tially in response to the problematic development of the notion of 
the ‘national church’ in previous decades and partially in response to 
ecumenical contacts that invited the Old Catholics to reflect on their 
ecclesiology again. An ecclesiology of the local church thus takes over 
the centre stage from an ecclesiology of the national church in Old 
Catholic ecclesiology - even if the member Churches of the Union of 
Utrecht remain also national churches. Quite unlike this, the IFI devel- 
ops the notion of being a national church not only through changes 
in its structure (including the slight shift from a national structure 
to a more ‘local’ structure in 1947 and its reversal in 1977), but also 
through various interpretations of what ‘national’ means. Specifically, 
the IFI moved from a view that interpreted being a ‘national church’ 
to mean that the church should be instrumental in producing good 
citizens (while following the government's political lead) under De los 
Reyes Jr. and Ga, to an emerging view that a national church should 
be the advocate of the people of the nation, quite irrespective of the 
particular position of the government and, if necessary, in opposition 
to it. Such political connotations are absent from the Old Catholic 
notion of the ‘local church’ (even if earlier concepts of the ‘national 
church’ were politically colored) but they are vital to the IFI and its 
theology. The political context in which the Old Catholic and the IFI’s 
ecclesiologies developed may explain some of these developments; 
but, on the other hand, developments that began in earlier stages of 
the IFI’s and the Union of Utrechts development also play a role, 
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such as the Union of Utrecht's dedication to ecumenical rapproche- 
ment and the IFI’s tradition of political involvement, precisely as a 
national church. At the same time, it may also be noted that in this 
same period, due to the development of the Roman Catholic Church 
at the Second Vatican Council, the Union of Utrecht's and the IFI’s 
stance vis-a-vis the Roman Catholic Church changed (and vice versa), 
because of which the notion of the ‘national church’ lost much of its 
explicitly anti-Roman flavor for these two churches. This quite in spite 
of the fact that ecclesiology remained the main difference between the 
Church of Rome and the two churches considered in this study: from 
Vatican II onwards, dialogue (or attempts at dialogue) replaced out- 
right antagonism. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
SELF-UNDERSTANDING OF THE IFI AND THE UNION 
OF UTRECHT IN THE FINAL DECADES OF 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


6.1. The Development of the Ecclesiological Self- Understanding 
of the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht 
between 1974 and the Turn of the Century 


The period between 1974 and 2000 was, even if it is one of the shorter 
periods considered in this study, one of considerable developments 
in the Union of Utrecht as it saw the communion-wide rethinking 
of many aspects of Old Catholic identity. The revised statute of the 
IBC of 2000 is evidence of the outcome of this process. Central issues 
were: the relationship of Old Catholic Churches with other churches, 
the question of the ordination of women and with that the question 
of the role of tradition in the church, the structure of the Union of 
Utrecht, and its ecclesiological self-understanding as a communion of 
local churches. As throughout this study, in the discussion of these 
themes, the focus will remain on representative statements rather than 
on the discussions involved in order to trace the main developments. 

All these developments take place in the context of significant 
political developments in Europe, many of which are symbolized 
by the year “1968” on the one hand and on the other hand the exis- 
tence and subsequent disappearance of the Iron Curtain that also cut 
through the Union of Utrecht. However, the ecclesiological discourse 
as it existed at the level of the Union of Utrecht was not one that is 
tied particularly closely to the political scene surrounding it. It will 
become clear that ecumenical dialogues and developments such as 
the ordination of women and local developments such as a contested 
ecumenical agreement between the Old Catholic Church of Germany 
and the ‘Evangelische Kirche Deutschlands’ (EKD), rather than politi- 
cal developments, provided the fuel for the ecclesiological reflection 
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within the Union of Utrecht.’ Against this background, the following 
aspects of the further development and articulation of Old Catholic 
ecclesiological self-understanding may be presented. First, attention 
will be given to ecumenical developments and discussions, then the 
discussion about ministry within the Union of Utrecht and the related 
discussion about the ecclesiological character of the Union of Utrecht 
as it took place in this period will be considered. 


6.2. Ecumenical Developments 


6.2.1. Developments in the Broader Ecumenical Movement with 
Special Attention to the Lima Report (BEM) 


Continuing their commitment to the broader ecumenical movement 
as represented by the WCC, the Old Catholic Churches of the Union 
of Utrecht articulated their ecclesiology especially clearly in their reac- 
tion to the 1982 Faith and Order paper on ‘Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry” (BEM or Lima Report). This was done both positively as well 
as negatively, especially in a paper prepared by Herwig Aldenhoven 
and Urs von Arx of the Old Catholic Faculty of Theology in Bern, 
which was subsequently received by the IBC and used as the formal 
Old Catholic response to BEM.’ The aspects of this statement that 
pertain to ecclesiology are significant and will be surveyed here, with 
the exception of the Old Catholic response to the section on ministry, 
which is to be discussed later.* 


' It is striking that probably the most visible political enterprise that two Archbishops 
of Utrecht (as presidents of the IBC), A.J. Glazemaker and J.A.O.L. Vercammen, 
engaged in during this period is the process of mediation between the Philippine gov- 
ernment and the CPP/NPA (Communist Party of the Philippines/National People’s 
Army); that is, an internal affair of the Philippines. 

[Herwig Aldenhoven and Urs von Arx], ‘Christ-(alt-)katholische Stellungnahme 
zu den sogenannten “Lima-Texten”, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 78 (1988), 
197-212. See also the English version in Max Thurian, ed., Churches Respond to BEM 
5 (Geneva: WCC, 1988), 8-17. See further the later reflections of Sigisbert Kraft, ‘Lex 
orandi - lex credendi. Altkatholische Überlegungen 20 Jahre nach der Veröffentli- 
chung der Dokumente und der Eucharistischen Liturgie von Lima, Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 92 (2002), 235-44. That the Swiss Old Catholic response became 
the IBC response was initially not foreseen; according to Prof. Urs von Arx, Bern, in 
an email of September 27, 2007, theologians of the German and Czech Old Catholic 
Churches also prepared responses, which, however, were never received by the IBC. 

3 See below, 6.3.4. 
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The Old Catholic reaction begins by noting that nothing in BEM 
contradicts the faith of the early church, and that it is commend- 
able that the document asks for reflection on the faith of the church 
through the centuries. Furthermore, it notes that all points of criticism 
are articulations of the Old Catholic theological profile that character- 
istically has been shaped by ecumenical exchange.* 

With regard to baptism,” the Old Catholic statement underlines its 
necessity, as well as its general validity, as a bond between all Chris- 
tians. Beyond that, the statement emphasizes the character of baptism 
as initiation not only into the church as such but also into the church 
as it exists as a concrete local church. Conversely, the responsibility 
of the (local) church for the baptized also receives attention. Next, 
the statement proposes that it might be possible to move beyond the 
opposition of infant baptism and “believers” baptism” by paying more 
attention to the corporative dimension of the faith into which some- 
one is baptized. Further remarks emphasize the ancient pattern of 
initiation consisting of baptism-anointing-communion, the difference 
between ‘renewal’ of baptismal vows (seen as a theological impossibil- 
ity) and their reaffirmation or “anamnesis” (“Taufgedachtnis’), and the 
formal side of ecumenism: reaching written agreements on the mutual 
recognition of baptism between churches. 

With regard to the Eucharist,° the Old Catholic statement first 
underlines the relationship between Word and Sacrament (the Sacra- 
ment is to be understood from the point of view of the Word, and the 
Sacrament allows the most intense experience of the incarnation of 
the Word). Then, it notes the necessity of further clarifying how and 
when God and the church are the active subjects of the Eucharist, as 
well as the necessity of emphasizing that the church acts as a commu- 
nity of faith when celebrating the Eucharist. Further specification is 
demanded concerning the term “anamnesis.” Subsequently, in a clear 
articulation of Old Catholic self-understanding as being a catholic 
church, the statement points out that the notion of the Eucharist as a 
propitiatory sacrifice is not part of the faith of the early church, hence 


1 See [Aldenhoven and Von Arx], “Stellungnahme” (see above, ch. 6, n. 2), esp. 
197-8: ‘Wir bejahen die Texte als Ganzes und geben unsere Überzeugung kund, dass 
sie nichts enthalten, was dem Glauben der Kirche durch die Jahrhunderte widerspre- 
chen würde.’ (197). 

5 See for the following: ibid., 198-9. 

6 See for this and the following: ibid., 199-202. 

7 Ibid., 200. 
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not Old Catholic, and therefore it is not possible to identify it as part 
of the catholic tradition as such, as BEM had done. Then, turning to 
the question of the real presence, the Old Catholic statement declares 
that it wishes to avoid both materialistic and spiritualistic misunder- 
standings, and calls for further dialogue. Next, as a characteristic of 
Old Catholic ecclesiology in general, the statement underlines the 
importance of the eucharistic ecclesiology of the local church. Com- 
menting on the ethical aspects of the Eucharist, as they are addressed 
by the Lima Report, it is pointed out that only injustice done by Chris- 
tians, and not by others, goes against eucharistic fellowship, and that 
one must further take into account the fact that not all who partici- 
pate in the Eucharist can be active participants in the struggle for a 
better world. Thus, the Eucharist does not call for unbridled political 
activism. Following this, the Old Catholic statement criticizes BEM’s 
outline of the structure of the Eucharist, and offers its own clarification 
of “anamnesis.” Further, the Old Catholic response maintains that the 
reference in BEM to the celebration of the Eucharist with the com- 
munion of saints should be clarified as referring both to the concrete 
community celebrating the Eucharist and the communio sanctorum at 
large. Finally, the Old Catholic statement agrees with BEM’s observa- 
tion that the identity of the presider as an ordained minister symbol- 
izes the presiding of Christ. It adds, however, that the emphasis on 
the ordained character of the presider also indicates that the Eucharist 
is not just a private initiative, but an act of the entire church in a 
particular place. 

Some of the observations of the Old Catholic response to BEM, as 
they have just been paraphrased, are specifically relevant to the eccle- 
siological profile of Old Catholicism. These are the following. Both in 
the reaction to the section on baptism and in the reaction to the sec- 
tion on the Eucharist, the ecclesial reality of the local church, which 
is - with God - the subject of the sacraments, is emphasized: the life 
of the local church is the context of the sacraments. A eucharistic 
ecclesiology of the local church is clearly articulated in both cases, 
and also the remark in BEM about the significance of the eucharistic 
presider being an ordained minister is understood by the Old Catholic 
response to be an emphasis on the character of the sacraments as a 
celebration of the whole church. Furthermore, as it became apparent 


$ Tbid., 202. 
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in the note on the character of the Eucharist as a propitiatory sacrifice, 
Old Catholics understand themselves to be full representatives of the 
catholic tradition, basing themselves on the faith of the early church. 
Finally, the existence of an Old Catholic response as such, as well as 
some particular comments in it, such as on formal agreements on the 
recognition of baptism, indicate the characteristic Old Catholic com- 
mitment to ecumenism, especially as far as its “Faith and Order’ aspect 
is concerned. 

Having provided this outline of Old Catholic comments on a major 
document of ecumenical doctrinal convergence, it is now helpful to 
turn to Old Catholic bilateral ecumenism. 


6.2.2. Eucharistic Fellowship and Ecclesial Communion: 
The AKD-EKD Agreement 


One focal point of Old Catholic ecclesiological reflection was the con- 
troversy caused by the agreement for mutual invitation to communion 
between the German Old Catholic Church and the Evangelical Church 
in Germany (the AKD-EKD Agreement) without establishing eccle- 
sial communion on the basis of a shared faith in 1985. Neither this 
controversy, nor its prehistory, can be fully discussed here; instead, 
some of the ecclesiological considerations made on the level of the 
Union of Utrecht will be highlighted. The central question was to what 
extent sacramental communion and ecclesial communion (implying 
full agreement in faith) should be paired.’ 

In 1987, the international Old Catholic Theologians’ Conference 
discussed a theme that was directly related to the AKD-EKD agree- 
ment, namely the relation between ecclesial communion and eucha- 
ristic communion.’ The conference produced an agreed statement 


? See Oliver Schuegraf, Der Einen Kirche Gestalt Geben: Ekklesiologie in den Doku- 
menten der Bilateralen Konsensókumene [Jerusalemer theologisches Forum 3] (Miins- 
ter: Aschendorff, 2001), pp. 137-43 - as Schuegraf indicates the situation is further 
complicated due to the structure of the EKD, which comprises Lutheran, Reformed, 
and United Churches. See further: Günter Esser, ‘Anmerkungen zum altkatholisch- 
lutherischen Dialog,’ in Wurzel, ed. Gerny, Rein, and Weyermann (see above, ch. 2, 
n. 96), 348-65. See for the statement: Katholischen Bistum der Alt-Katholiken in 
Deutschland/ Evangelische Kirche in Deutschland, ‘Vereinbarung’ (see above, ch. 5, 
n. 58). 

See Edgar Nickel, “Bericht tiber die 26. Internationale Altkatholische Theologen- 
konferenz vom 6.-12. September 1987 in Löwen,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 77 
(1987), 197-206. See also two of the papers presented at this conference: Christian Oeyen, 
‘Einladung zur Eucharistie - eucharistische Gemeinschaft - Kirchengemeinschaft, 
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on “questions about the ecumenical dimension of the Eucharist’ that 
documents the developing Old Catholic reflection on this topic.'! The 
agreed statement outlines the fundamental ecclesial dimension of the 
Eucharist, which includes both a personal and a communal aspect. 
The latter cannot be separated from the former. The host of the Eucha- 
rist is Christ, who calls the church to keep his meal faithfully. Confes- 
sional separations harm the communal character of the Eucharist and 
need to be resolved through dialogue. With respect to the question of 
the occasional participation of faithful from churches with whom the 
Old Catholic Church is not in communion, the document maintains 
that in exceptional cases such faithful, provided that confess the faith 
of the early church, may, on their own responsibility, participate in the 
Old Catholic Eucharist. If such an admission is somehow given formal 
shape, care should be taken not to institutionalize divisions, but rather 
to emphasize the pastoral character of such agreements. 

Taking up the work of the 1987 theologians’ conference,” the IBC 
issued a statement on eucharistic communion and ecclesial unity in 
1992, in which it formally described the Old Catholic position on this 
matter.!* The IBC maintained that eucharistic communion is funda- 
mentally ecclesial communion, with inseparable personal and com- 
munal aspects.'* As Christ is the true host of the Eucharist, expressions 
like “eucharistic hospitality of a particular church are unhelpful, 


Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 77 (1987), 236-56, Herwig Aldenhoven, ‘Einla- 
dung zur Eucharistie - Eucharistiegemeinschaft - Kirchengemeinschaft,’ Internation- 
ale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 77 (1987), 257-65. Aldenhoven’s paper comes closest to the 
consensus of the conference; see further the closely related discussion on agreement in 
faith as a precondition for conciliar community at the same conference, at which the 
following papers were presented: Martien F. G. Parmentier, ‘Gemeinsames Bekenntnis 
als Voraussetzung konziliarer Gemeinschaft der Kirchen,’ Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 77 (1987), 209-22, and Heinz-Günther Stobbe ‘Gemeinsames Bekenntnis 
als Voraussetzung konziliarer Gemeinschaft?, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 77 
(1987), 223-35. 

!! Internationale Altkatholische Theologenkonferenz, “Zu Fragen der ökumenischen 
Dimension der Feier der Eucharistie. Konsens der Internat. Altkath. Theologenkonfer- 
enz in Löwen/B, 6.-11.9.1987, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 77 (1987), 207-8; it 
is unclear why the dates given for the conference on the agreed statement differ from 
the dates given by Nickel, ‘Bericht’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 10). 

12 See Konrad Liebler, ‘Glauben und Feiern als ganzer Mensch. 30. Internationale 
Altkatholische Theologenkonferenz 24.-29. August 1992 in Leuven,’ Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 83 (1993), 15-20, there 16. 

B See Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz (IBK), ‘“Eucharistiegemein- 
schaft und kirchliche Einheit” - eine Erklärung der IBK, Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 84 (1994), 62-3. 

“ Ibid., 62. 
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because they obscure Christs presidency over the Eucharist, which 
is fundamental to its understanding.’ As sacramental communion 
is an expression of ecclesial communion, the Eucharist can only be 
celebrated together if there is indeed ecclesial communion; for Old 
Catholics such communion is only possible on the basis of the faith of 
the early church.'* At the same time, the statement allows for admin- 
istering the Eucharist to individuals who share the faith of the early 
church from other churches for pastoral reasons (kath’oikonomian), 
without institutionalizing it.” 

The same line of thought was also followed by the 38th International 
Old Catholic Theologian's Conference in 2003, also on the subject of 
the Eucharist, which stated in its agreed statement: 


4. (...) Where “Eucharistic sharing” is not yet lived in “full, visible eccle- 
sial communion”, the Eucharist's power to create and bring about unity 
is not conveyed and ecclesial communion becomes dependent on other 
factors (for example, agreement on ordination). Moreover, unity as a 
fundamental sign of the Church becomes (temporarily?) invisible. We 
consider this to be a problem. 


5. From a theological and pastoral point of view a somewhat different 
case arises when baptized members of one Church participate in the 
Eucharistic celebration of another Church - as it is to a large extent 
our practice; as in this situation it is not two Churches with their teach- 
ing and confession that establish a mutual relationship. The danger of 
individualization inherent in such a practice is a reminder to pursue the 
great goals of unity and ecclesial communion all the more resolutely.’ 


Thus, (at least) partially fuelled by the discussion around the German 
EKD-AKD agreement, the earlier Old Catholic position was maintained 
on the level of international Old Catholic theological consultation. 

At this point, it may also be maintained that a formal dialogue 
between the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht and the 
(Lutheran) Church of Sweden began in 2006; for various reasons, this 


15 Idem. 

16 Ibid., 63. 

Y Idem. 

!8 Maja Weyermann, ‘Eucharistie und Kirchengemeinschaft - bilaterale Abkommen 
und ihre Auswirkungen auf multilaterale kirchliche Beziehungen. Bericht úber die 
38. Internationale Altkatholische Theologenkonferenz vom 25.-30. August in Elspeet 
(Niederlande),’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 93 (2003), 201-8, there esp. 208. 
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dialogue has not yet produced any formal results, however.” Having 
thus surveyed the AKD-EKD agreement and the discussion that it 
provoked, it is now time to turn to the somewhat quieter waters of 
Old Catholic-Orthodox dialogue. 


6.2.3. The Old Catholic-Orthodox Dialogue 


Fundamental (Old Catholic) ecclesiological reflection took place in the 
formal Old Catholic-Orthodox dialogue (1975-1987) as it was con- 
ducted by the joint Old Catholic-Orthodox theological commission 
consisting of official representatives of eight Old Catholic and fourteen 
Orthodox Churches.” The agreed statements of this dialogue, which 
have been received by the members of the Union of Utrecht, are repre- 
sentative articulations of Old Catholic theology.” Historically, the dia- 
logue built up on contacts between the Old Catholic Churches of the 
Union of Utrecht and the various Orthodox Churches reaching back 
to the earliest Old Catholics’ Conference and the Bonn Conferences 
on Church Union of 1874-1875.” Following Von Arx’s periodization 
of the Old Catholic-Orthodox relationship,” the documents consid- 
ered here” are the fruit of the fourth phase of these contacts. In terms 
of documents, the focus has to be on the agreed statements and their 
reception; the preparatory documents issued by the IBC, especially its 
creedal letter and its declaration on the filioque, were already discussed 
above.” 

Ihe agreed statements on ecclesiology were produced between 1977 
and 1983 and comprise section III of the full set of statements.” They 


® No formal dialogue took place earlier in the history of the Union of Utrecht. In 
1972, however, a person who had been ordained to the priesthood according to the 
rite of the Church of Sweden received a kind of ‘supplementary’ ordination from the 
Bishop of the Old Catholic Church of Switzerland. This ordination took place after its 
discussion in the IBC. See IBC minutes August 28-30, 1972, Episcopal Archives, Bern, 
folder IBC minutes, ad loc., 7. 

2% See Von Arx, ‘Einführung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 18. 

21 See above, the remarks made in 2.4.1. 

2 For an overview, see Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft II (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), 
pp. 69-167, for his description and analysis of the dialogue, see idem, o.c., 168-202, 
and also Von Arx, Einfúhrung' (see above, ch. 3, n. 119). 

23 See idem. 

24 Koinonia, ed. Von Arx (see above, ch. 3, n. 119). 

25 See above, 5.1.7. 

26 See the text in Koinonia, ed. Von Arx (see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 59-78 (German, 
the official text), and 186-204 (English translation). 
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subsequently discuss “Ihe Nature and Marks of the Church,” “The 
Unity of the Church and the Local Churches,’ “The Boundaries of the 
Church,” “Authority of the Church and in the Church, “The Infal- 
libility (Unerring) of the Church,’ “The Synods of the Church,” “The 
Necessity of Apostolic Succession,’ and “The Head of the Church.’ This 
list of titles might give the impression that the dialogue commission 
produced a compact kind of Old Catholic-Orthodox dogmatics. How- 
ever, as Aldenhoven points out in an introductory essay to the col- 
lected statements, this is not the case, especially as no actualization of 
the faith (of the early church) is attempted in the agreed statements: 


Die Texte erheben den Anspruch, Ausdruck der Lehre der Kirche zu 
sein. Das heisst selbstverstándlich nicht, dass sie in jeder Hinsicht unbe- 
dingt der beste und geschickteste Ausdruck dieser Lehre zu sein bean- 
spruchen. (...) Allgemein kann man hóchstens sagen, dass sie der beste 
Ausdruck der Lehre der Kirche sind, der in der konkreten Situation 
der Kommissionsarbeit möglich war (...). Die Dialogtexte müssen sich 
damit begnúgen, die gemeinsame altkirchliche Tradition gemeinsam 
auszusprechen als Grundlage für die Arbeit an der Interpretation für 
unsere Zeit. Diese Arbeit selbst ist noch zu leisten.” 


Despite these restrictions, the documents present a significant state- 
ment of shared Old Catholic-Orthodox ecclesiology, some discussing 
broad areas of agreement between Orthodox and Old Catholic tradi- 
tion, others covering areas of ambiguity or (potential) disagreement. 
The following elements are relevant to the current study. 

The statement “The Nature and Marks of the Church” describes first 
how the church is a divinely initiated divine-human organism that 
exists as the visible church.” The church’s four characteristics are the 
four notae ecclesiae “one, holy, catholic and apostolic’ as they are found 
in the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed. These marks interpenetrate 
and mutually interpret each other.” On the basis of these four char- 
acteristics the church can also be viewed as infallible.” “Apostolicity’ 


27 Herwig Aldenhoven, “Charakter, Bedeutung und Ziel der Dialogtexte, in Koi- 
nonia, ed. Von Arx (see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 27-44, there 33-4. 

28 See ibid., 186-7. 

2% The agreed statement discusses these briefly, see ibid., 187-9. For the representa- 
tive character of the description of ‘catholicity’ in this document, see esp. Urs Küry, 
‘Von der Katholizitat der Kirche,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 58 (1968), 1-18. 
See also the brief commentary of Von Arx, “Was’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 186), 165-6. 

30 See the agreed statement on this issue, a debated one between Western and East- 
ern theologians, in Koinonia, ed. Von Arx (see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 196-8. 
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is the subject of a further agreed statement in which the importance 
of the historical continuity of the church with Christ's mission is 
stressed.*! The discussion of the unity of the church uses a descrip- 
tion of the church as the ‘indivisible Body of Christ in which believ- 
ers, as members of this Body, are united with Christ as its head and 
with one another.” This is expressed further in terms of a eucharistic 
ecclesiology, from which both the principles of unity and of diversity 
are derived: 


The supreme expression and perennial source of this unity is the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist, communion with the Body and Blood of Christ. 
“Because there is one bread, we are who are many, for we all partake of 
the one bread (I Cor. 10: 17). (...) The one Church on earth exists in the 
many local Churches whose life is centred on the celebration of Holy 
Eucharist in the communion with the lawful bishop and his priests.” 


After the text about the church’s unity and the local churches, a text on 
the more controversial question of the boundaries of the church fol- 
lows. This text notes both the importance of the boundaries of the vis- 
ible church and the impossibility of restricting God’s omnipotence by 
means of them.” The next agreed statement discusses the question of 
the authority of the church and in the church, an issue of considerable 
importance. The statement begins by basing all the church’s author- 
ity on that of its “Lord and Head Jesus Christ, as it is given to him 
by the Father and as it is sustained in the church by the Holy Spirit. 
Therefore, all ecclesial authority is exercised in the name of Christ and 
in the power of the Holy Spirit.* The authority of the church becomes 
evident in its life, preserving and interpreting true tradition (includ- 
ing Scripture) and preserving itself from falsehood.** The church even 
does this infallibly.*” Within the church, authority is exercised by bish- 
ops in their dioceses, by synods of the church, and by the whole body 


31 See ibid., 200-1. 

32 Ibid., 189. 

33 Tbid., 189-90. 

31 See ibid., 192-3. See also Aldenhoven, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 27), 38, 
noting that the documents do not, by implication, follow the so-called ecclesiological 
branch theory. 

35 Koinonia, ed. Von Arx (see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 193-4. 

36 See ibid., 194-5. 

7 See ibid., 196-8; the question of the church’s infallibility cannot be discussed at 
any length here. See Aldenhoven's additional documentation on the church's infal- 
libility or indefectibility, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 27), 38-9. 
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of faithful by receiving the decisions of bishops and synods.” A special 
section discusses the essential “episcopal and synodal constitution of 
the ancient church”* both on the level of the local church as well as of 
supra-local levels, including that of the oikoumene and its appertain- 
ing (ecumenical) councils.’ A final agreed statement on ecclesiology 
discusses the “Head of the Church.” This head is Christ, but the state- 
ment also underlines the importance of multiple layers of primacy and 
conciliarity as the early church knew them, including the primacy of 
honor of the Bishop of Rome.” 

Thus, the agreed statements on ecclesiology of the Old Catholic- 
Orthodox dialogue represent a significant synthesis of Old Catholic 
and Orthodox ecclesiology based on the faith of the early church. In 
terms of their scope and their representative character — even if their 
reception was not uncritical - they represent a milestone in the devel- 
opment of a common and formal Old Catholic ecclesiology in the 
broader sense of the word. In doing so, they confirm much of the Old 
Catholic appeal to the faith of the early church that was formulated 
in the 1870s. 


6.2.4. Old Catholic-Roman Catholic Dialogue 


Considering the earlier stages of dialogue, as they have been discussed 
above,” it is not surprising that the Old Catholic-Roman Catholic dia- 
logue that took place in the period considered in this chapter, begin- 
ning its work after a solution was found for the question of former 
Roman Catholic priests in the service of (especially) the German Old 
Catholic Church (specifically for the way in which transitions from 
one church to the other should take place), and after the question of 
the ordination of women was put on the backburner,“ focuses not so 
much on pastoral solutions, but on questions of ecclesiology, especially 
of primacy. In doing so, it responded to the call of Pope John Paul II 
in his encyclical letter Ut Unum Sint (1995), asking for ecumenical 


38 See ibid., 195-6. 
2 Tbid., 198. 
4 Ibid., 198-200. 
41 See ibid., 202-3. 
2 See ibid., 203. 
8 See above, 5.1.5. 
4 See Visser, ‘Beziehungen’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 193), 322-5. 
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consultation about the role of papal primacy in Christianity.* The 
results of the first stage of this dialogue (2003 until 2009) were pub- 
lished in 2009 as Kirche und Kirchengemeinschaft;* the findings were 
received approvingly by the International Old Catholic Theologians’ 
Conference of 2010.” Treating the issue at stake as an intra-catholic 
problem, using a method of the differentiated consensus, and taking 
as its point of departure a communio-ecclesiology, the document pro- 
ceeds to outline a shared ecclesiology, in the context of which con- 
tested issues (especially the papal and Marian dogmas of 1854, 1870, 
and 1950) should be seen and evaluated.* Thus, the document pro- 
vides a shared ecclesiological basis for further rapprochement, even to 
the extent of envisioning the possibility of the restoration of ecclesial 
communion.” As may be expected, the notion of the local church is 
of high importance for this document, which may be illustrated as fol- 
lows (references will be to the documents’ sections, not to page num- 
bers). 

First, following a trinitarian-soteriological reflection on the nature 
of the church (sections 5-12), the document maintains the following 
about the church (sections 13-14): 


(13) Die Grundvollzúge der Kirche als der von Gott in der Sendung 
Jesu Christi und des Heiligen Geistes eröffnete Heils- und Lebensraum 
sind martyria, leitourgia und diakonia. Diese haben wiederum in der 
Eucharistiefeier ihre Mitte, in der Gott die Getauften immer wieder 
neu zur Gemeinschaft eint und zum Dienst an den Menschen sendet. 
Strukturiert wird die Gemeinschaft durch eine Vielzahl von Amtern und 


% See John Paul IL Ut Unum Sint. On commitment to Ecumenism (Vatican City: 
Libreria Vaticana, 1995), dated: May 25, 1995. 

“© Kirche und Kirchengemeinschaft. Bericht der Internationalen Rómisch-Katholisch - 
Altkatholischen Dialogkommission (Paderborn/Frankfurt a.M.: Bonifatius/Lembeck, 
2009). See on its genesis esp. Jan Visser, “Zur Vorgeschichte und Entstehung des 
Berichts der Internationalen Rómisch-Katholisch - Altkatholischen Dialogkommis- 
sion,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 100 (2010), 6-24. 

Y See ‘Erklärung der 41. Internationalen Altkatholischen Theologenkonferenz 
2009 in Neustadt/Weinstrasse (Deutschland),’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 100 
(2010), 4-5. 

“ On which, see Günter Esser, ‘Mariendogmen, Frauenordination und kirchen- 
rechtliche Perspektiven als “offene Fragen” im Bericht “Kirche und Kirchengemein- 
schaft”, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 100 (2010), 51-61. 

® This illustrates the changed relationship between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Old Catholic Churches, even if reconciliation and rapprochement was always 
part of the Old Catholic theological agenda, see Urs von Arx, “Altkatholische Keh- 
rtwende? Zum Kommissionstext “Kirche und Kirchengemeinschaft”, Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 100 (2010), 25-50. 
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Diensten, unter denen dem Amt des Bischofs mit Erstverantwortung fúr 
die Grundvollzúge der Kirche eine besondere, unverzichtbare Aufgabe 
für die Einheit der Gemeinschaft zukommt. (14) Die solchermaßen kon- 
stituierte Kirche ist je und je an einen „Ort“ gebunden, insofern die an 
diesem „Ort“ lebenden Getauften in den Heils- und Lebensraum einge- 
gliedert sind und als Kirche ihre Aufgaben eigenständig erfüllen. Dabei 
ist der „Ort“ durch die Zuordnung der Glieder der Kirche zu dem einen 
Bischof als dem eigentlichen Vorsteher der Eucharistiefeier und dem 
Träger der personalen episkope für das Bleiben der Ortskirche in der 
Wahrheit näherhin definiert. 


Ihe document continues to outline how every local church is the 
church as referred to by the Niceno-Constantinopolitan creed, and 
thus fully church, even if a local church is on its own not the entire 
church (sections 15-17). It is part of a (local) church’s catholicity to 
be in communion with other local churches; such communions are 
also representations of the church as mentioned in the creed. The local 
and supra-local dimensions of the church complement each other and 
are equally necessary (section 18-19). With regard to primacy in the 
church (on which, see below, 6.1.2.4.1.), the document maintains that 
bearing witness to the truth is part of the ministry, especially of the 
ministry of episkopé, at the local and supra-local levels; at the latter 
level, the ministry of primacy, exercised by one bishop to the benefit 
of all others, enables a joint witness, the expression of which is reached 
through synodal consultation (such as at bishops’ conferences; see sec- 
tions 20-26). The ‘universal’ primacy of the Pope is one particularly 
encompassing kind of primacy (see in particular sections 27-29 for the 
Old Catholic position as reflected in this document). 

At this point, the dialogue between the Polish Catholic Churches and 
the Roman Catholic Church deserves attention as well. The series of bilat- 
eral dialogues between these churches in both the North-American” 
and in the Polish contexts*! led to significant rapprochement, espe- 


5 See for the first part of the dialogue the documentation in Journeying Together 
in Christ. The Report of the Polish National Catholic - Roman Catholic Church (1984- 
1989), ed.: Stanislaus J. Brzana and Anthony M. Rysz (Huntington, in Our Sunday 
Visitor, 1990), in which esp.: idem and idem, ‘Journeying Together in Christ: Sum- 
mary Report of the Polish National Catholic - Roman Catholic Dialogue,’ 13-35. For 
the second part, see Journeying Together in Christ: The Journey Continues, ed. Robert 
M. Nemkovich and James C. Timlin (Our Sunday Visitor Press. 2003), see in this 
volume esp. James B. Earley, ‘A Report on the Polish National Catholic - Roman 
Catholic Dialogue,” 15-52. 

5! See Zdzislaw J. Kijas, ‘Der Dialog zwischen der Polnisch-katholischen Kirche und 
der Rómisch-katholische Kirche in Polen. Die Arbeit der Gemeinsamen Kommission in den 
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cially in North-America. The North-American dialogue focused more 
on the extent to which the PNCC can be recognized as a church by 
the Roman Catholic Church and does not focus on the ecclesiologi- 
cal matters as they are formulated in the Declaration of Utrecht. In 
terms of its effects, it should be noted that in 1993, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church decided that canon 844.3 of the CIC also applied to the 
PNCC in the USA and Canada, thus placing them largely on a par 
with the Orthodox Churches.°? 

Finally, the report of an unofficial ecumenical Old Catholic-Roman 
Catholic consultation that took place under the auspices of the Dutch 
Roman Catholic St. Willibrord Society should be noticed.” The dia- 
logue discusses the main agreements and disagreements between the 
two churches and concludes that there is enough agreement in faith 
and order for mutual sacramental hospitality, even though further 
dialogue on a number of issues - in fact on practically all tradition- 
ally controversial ones - is still needed.” It should also be observed 
that this report seems to proceed precisely along the line of thought 
criticized by Rein, namely by pursuing the formalization of sacramen- 
tal sharing without establishing full communion. The reports” merits 
cannot be fully discussed here, but both its existence and its line of 
thought needed to be mentioned.” 


Jahren 1998-2003, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 94 (2004), 217-48, there 234, 
see also: Urs von Arx, “Strukturreform der Utrechter Union - verschiedene Denkmod- 
elle, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 87 (1997), 87-115, there 98-101n67, where 
extensive documentation can be found. 

5 See Oscar H. Lipscomb, ‘Pastoral Guidelines Concerning Admission of Polish 
National Catholics to Sacraments in the Roman Catholic Church (promulgated in 
a March 13, 1996 letter to the Bishops of the United States from Most. Rev. Oscar 
H. Lipscomb), in Journey, ed. Nemkovich and Timlin, 82-7, and see also Von Arx, 
‘Reflexionen’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 50), 370. In spite of rapprochement, the two churches 
do not decide to merge at this point; see Laurence J. Orzell, ‘Polish National Catho- 
lic-Roman Catholic Dialogue: Reunion or Rapprochement?, Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 82 (1992), 182-94. 

5 See “Das gemeinsame Erbe freudig miteinander teilen.” Empfehlung an den 
Vorstand der “Katholischen Vereinigung fir Okumene” zum Verháltnis zwischen der 
Altkatholischen und der Rómisch-katholischen Kirche in den Niederlanden,’ Interna- 
tionale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 94 (2004), 249-76; this is a translation of Het gezamenlijk 
erfgoed in vreugde delen. Advies aan het bestuur van de Katholieke Vereniging voor 
Oecumene inzake de verhouding tussen de Oud-Katholieke en de Rooms-Katholieke 
Kerk in Nederland (s Hertogenbosch, 2004). 

5 See ‘“Erbe”’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 53), 269-71. 

5 It must be noted, however, that the statement the document makes by saying 
that there is no problem whatsoever for Roman Catholics to receive the Old Catholic 
Eucharist seems a little exaggerated. See ibid., 270 (par. 40). 
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6.2.5. Old Catholic Ecumenical Theology and the Value of Universal 
Primacy 


As noted above, one particular aspect of the post-Vatican II rapproche- 
ment between Old Catholics and Roman Catholics is the renewed atten- 
tion to the role of primacy in the church in Old Catholic ecclesiology. 

In its formal articulations, Old Catholic theology has always attrib- 
uted a positive place to primacy within the church, especially to the 
universal primacy of the See of Rome. The discussion around the doc- 
trinal definitions of 1870 sought not so much to affirm or negate papal 
primacy per se,’ but was rather concerned with its character.” Based 
on the witness of the early church, the 19th century Old Catholic divines 
argued that the implementation of the papal primacy in the bull Pastor 
Aeternus went beyond the boundaries of orthodox dogma. At the same 
time, however, the same theologians and bishops affirmed papal pri- 
macy in terms of the Bishop of Rome’s position as primus inter pares 
among the bishops of the church. This affirmation found its way into 
the Declaration of Utrecht.* This situation remained true for most Old 
Catholic contributions before the Second Vatican Council: a qualified 
papal primacy was affirmed formally, but the issue received little posi- 
tive attention in further constructive theological reflection.” After the 
Second Vatican Council, however, a new situation had emerged in 
which theologians from both churches felt the need to take up the 
issue again. The significance of this development can be illustrated by 
pointing to the long history of Old Catholic protests against dogmas 


% See for example the program of the Congress of Catholics in Munich of Septem- 
ber 22-24, 1874, which stated in its second point: ‘(...) Wir bekennen uns zu dem 
Primate des rómischen Bischofs, wie er auf Grund der Schrift von den Vatern und 
Concilien in der alten ungetheilten christlichen Kirche anerkannt war.’ For the text, 
see Von Schulte, Altkatholicismus (see above, ch. 3, n. 88), pp. 22-4, there p. 23. See 
further: Von Arx, ‘“Petrusamt”’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 178), 2-4n4, there esp. 3. 

7 See also above, 3.2.2. (further: 3.2.3 and 3.2.4), on the discussions of 1889, during 
which the Dutch Old Catholics were very careful not to completely deny the Pope's 
role of primate. The existence of (minority) voices especially in the Swiss Old Catholic 
Church to do away with the papacy entirely were noted with concern by (especially) 
the Dutch Old Catholics. 

58 See for the declaration of Utrecht: Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 4), pp. 40-2, there p. 40. 

5 So Aldenhoven, ‘Selbstverstandnis’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 77), 425, see also Von 
Arx, ‘“Petrusamt”’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 178), 2-4n5, where significant Old Catholic 
contributions with an official status on the subject are recorded: between 1889 and 
1969, 80 years (!), nothing of significance has been stated. 
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related to papal primacy and its doctrinal definition (in other words, 
the dogma of the immaculate conception of Mary of 1854 - tied up 
as it was with the future infallibility of the Pope” - the papal dog- 
mas of 1870, and the [infallibly promulgated] dogma of Mary's bodily 
assumption of 1950) and by contrasting this with a number of much 
more positive statements by representative (international) Old Catho- 
lic bodies and theologians that surfaced following Vatican II.“ These 
statements deserve attention here. First, the seven theses on primacy 
of the 1969 International Old Catholic Theologians’ Conference will be 
considered.” To dwell on this issue at such length was a novelty for 
a (representative) international Old Catholic body. The theses of 1969 
first considered the function of primacy in the church as such, noting 
that it fulfils an important ecclesiological function, namely of enabling 
processes of discernment. The final thesis is concerned with the role of 
a Petrine ministry and is worth quoting in full: 


In Entsprechung zu der Funktion, die Petrus nach dem Zeugnis der 
Schrift erfúllte, músste ein “Petrusamt” in der Aufgabe bestehen, in allen 
Entscheidungssituationen mit einer Initiative voranzugehen, die es der 
Kirche ermóglichte und sie nótigte, zu gemeinsamer Entscheidung zu 
gelangen, ihren Glauben auszusprechen und ihre Einheit sichtbar darzu- 
stellen. Als reiner Dienst an Christus, seiner Kirche und der Welt wáre 


© At least retrospectively. See Jan Visser, “Tradition, Unfehlbarkeit und Primat, in 
Anker, ed. Berlis and Ring (see above, ch. 2, n. 11), 355-68, there esp. 355-8. 

6! See Angela Berlis, ‘Überlegungen zur ökumenischen Zukunft des Petrusdienstes 
aus altkatholischer Sicht, Theologische Quartalschrift 178 (1998), 148-54, Von Arx, 
““Petrusamt”” (see above, ch. 3, n. 178), 2n4, adds: Kúry, ‘Verhältnis,’ Kurt Stalder, 
‘Konziliaritat und Petrusfunktion in der Kirche,’ in idem, Wirklichkeit (see above, 
ch. 4, n. 216), 105-9, Giinter Esser, Das Papstamt in altkatholischer Sicht,’ in Papst- 
amt - pro und contra. Geschichtliche Entwicklungen und ökumenische Perspektiven, 
ed. Walter Fleischmann-Bisten [Bensheimer Hefte 97] (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2001), 121-52. 

® See ‘Kirchliche Chronik,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 59 (1969), 294-305, 
there 294-5. See for theological considerations surrounding this: Werner Kúppers, 
Die Altkatholische Position heute im Rückblick auf Vatikanum I,’ Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 60 (1970), 124-67, reviewing the history leading up to the First 
Vatican Council, and noting that both Roman Catholics and Old Catholics should 
get over the particular Western problem of papal primacy: Roman Catholics by not 
receiving the First Vatican Council as ecumenical, Old Catholics by looking beyond 
1870 to see the value of primacy in general, especially in the early church (165-6). 
Küppers was one of the Old Catholic observers at the Second Vatican Council (along 
with Peter J. Maan and Herwig Aldenhoven). See also: Werner Küppers, “Die Lehre 
von der Kirche auf dem Zweiten Vatikanischen Konzil in alt-katholischer Sicht, in De 
Ecclesia. Beitráge zur Konstitution iiber die Kirche des Zweiten Vatikanischen Konzils 
IL ed. G. Baraúna (Freiburg i.B.: Herder, 1966), 569-88. 
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diese Funktion als Verpflichtung und nicht als Rechtskompetenz zu ver- 
stehen. Angesichts der ökumenischen Entwicklung, in der sich das Ver- 
langen der Welt nach Einheit widerspiegelt, kame der Erfúllung dieses 
Dienstes eine umfassende Bedeutung zu.* 


Furthermore, building on the 1969 theologians’ conference, the IBC 
also addressed the question of primacy in a formal statement in 1970.™ 
The statement repeated the IBC’s protest against the dogmas of the 
First Vatican Council, but also outlined what an important role pri- 
macy has to play in the church. Furthermore, it acknowledged the 
results of the Second Vatican Council, though not uncritically: 


6. With joy and great thankfulness to the Lord of the Church we must 
now recognise that a beginning has been made towards the recovery of 
conciliar and collegial leadership of the Church. We see with joy that 
a new attentiveness to Holy Scripture and Tradition has come about 
which has already led at the Second Vatican Council to a new meeting 
of the Roman Church with the separated Churches and not least to the 
Churches committed to our care. 

We regret however that the new Council has again confirmed the 
decrees of Vatican I without sufficient regard for Scripture and Tradition 
and that therefore the great disadvantages of authoritarianism created by 
Vatican I have still not been overcome. Nevertheless we firmly hope that 
the development towards the conciliar communion of all the Churches 
will go further, a communion in which the original Petrine service of 
primacy will find new fulfilment.* 


Earlier, the statement also described positively what primacy means: 


3. In agreement with the ancient Church we are convinced that the 
one and entire Church is truly present in each local Church. Led by its 
Bishops, Metropolitans, and Patriarchs this Church possess in the Bish- 
ops as a whole its representative pastors amongst whom pre-eminence 
was given to the Bishop of Rome, a pre-eminence which developed into 
a sign of Unity. 

Historically, the Roman community with its Bishop came early to the 
forefront in the communal life of the whole Church, to which the rever- 
ence for the martyr apostles Peter and Paul and the premier position of 
the capital of the Empire, contributed. Only later was the connection 


63 See ‘Chronik’ (1969; see above, ch. 6, n. 62), 295. 

6 Published as IBC, ‘Erklärung’ (1970; see above, ch. 5, n. 28), and as IBC, “Declara- 
tion” (1970; see above, ch. 5, n. 28). 

65 TBC, “Declaration” (1970; see above, ch. 5, n. 28), 379; see also the declaration of 
the theologians’ conference from the previous year, “Chronik’ (1969; see above, ch. 6, 
n. 62), 295. 
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made between this position of honour for the Roman bishop and the 
special position of honour for the Roman bishop and the special position 
of Peter and the Petrine references in the New Testament. 

This reference to Scripture, as witnessing to divine revelation precisely 
commits the Church to an office understood as an abiding task with a 
special role of service to all Bishops and Churches. 

Therefore we can only acknowledge the fulfilment of the will of Christ 
in the exercise of the Primacy to the extent that it serves to confirm 
the whole Church in truth and love, whereby in accordance with the 
words of Pope Gregory I the bearer of the Primacy not to be “Universal 
Bishop” over all but only the “servant of the servants of God” for all.% 


As early Old Catholic-Roman Catholic dialogue in general focused 
primarily on pastoral questions and tended to avoid the question of 
the role of the Pope in the church as much as possible, there are few 
dialogue texts addressing the question of papal primacy. There is one 
significant exception to this rule: the results of the Old Catholic-Swiss 
Roman Catholic dialogue.” These results are also based on an eccle- 
siology of the local church and outline in this context the role that 
primacy might have.‘ The following section, echoing the 1969 theo- 
logian’s conference, is of special importance. It describes the function 
of a primate in the church in general, and it does so with reference to 
the Petrine precedence: 


In Entsprechung zu der Funktion, die Petrus nach dem Zeugnis der 
Schrift erfüllt, hat der Primas die Aufgabe, in Entscheidungssituationen 
mit einer Initiative voranzugehen, die es der Kirche ermöglicht und sie 
nötigt, zu einer gemeinsamen Entscheidung zu gelangen, ihren Glau- 
ben auszusprechen und ihre Einheit sichtbar darzustellen. Damit dies 
möglich ist, kann es sich bei den Rechten des Primas nicht so sehr um 
Kompetenzen handeln, die dazu führen können, dass die andern Glieder 
der Kirche als nicht mit diesen Kompetenzen versehen ihre volle Ver- 
antwortung nicht wahrnehmen können. Es müssen vielmehr hervorge- 
hobene Verpflichtungen sein.” 


% IBC, “Declaration” (1970; see above, ch. 5, n. 28), 378; see again also the declara- 
tion of the theologians’ conference from the previous year, ‘Chronik’ (1969; see above, 
ch. 6, n. 62), 295. 

7 Peter Amiet, ‘Ortskirche-Universalkirche, Amt und Bezeugung der Wahrheit,’ 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 72 (1982), 33-45. 

6% See ibid., 35-40. 

© Ibid., 42, see again also the declaration of the theologians’ conference from the 
previous year, ‘Chronik’ (1969; see above, ch. 6, n. 62), 295. 
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With this in mind, the document continues to outline the role of a pri- 
mate. It is emphasized that the role of a primate is to enable his church 
to bear witness to the truth in an authoritative manner, although an 
Ecumenical Council, as a fuller expression of the community than the 
church is, has more authority than any primate.” 

In the following year, 1983, the Old Catholic-Orthodox dialogue 
passed an agreed statement on “The Head of the Church’ (111/8). This 
statement declared that, within the context of a larger system of ‘posi- 
tions of honour granted to the various episcopal sees” Rome enjoys 
‘a presidency of honour.’ The statement went on to emphasize that 
this does not imply any sort of enlargement of Rome’s jurisdiction or 
authority. Thus, later developments giving the See of Rome a ‘mono- 
cratic authority over the whole Church’ and its incumbent’s infallible 
teaching authority ‘ex cathedra’ are to be rejected.” 

Finally, the results of an unofficial, but nevertheless significant, ecu- 
menical consultation that took place under the auspices of the Dutch 
Roman Catholic St. Willibrord Society, as already introduced above, 
should be reviewed. The dialogue was concluded in 2002. After a 
description of the development of primacy, especially the universal 
primacy of the See of Rome,” the statement records the following: 


36. Aus historischen Griinden und um die Wiederherstellung der Ein- 
heit willen sollten die betroffenen Kirchen sich damit einverstanden 
erkláren kónnen, dass der apostolische Sitz von Rom unter den aposto- 
lischen Sitzen den Vorsitz führt. Dabei wird vorausgesetzt, dass alle Kir- 
chen an der Ausgestaltung diese Vorsitzes mitarbeiten können und dass 
bestimmte Voraussetzungen hinsichtlich der Eigenverantwortung der 
Ortskirchen für die Predigt des Evangeliums, die Feier der Liturgie, die 
Ordnung des kirchlichen Lebens und die Pflege der eigenen Spiritualität 
erfüllt werden - eine Verantwortung, die sich aus der Notwendigkeit 
ergibt, das Evangelium in die Lebensweisen der in sehr verschiedenen 
Kontexten situierten Menschen zu inkulturieren. 


37. Auf Grund der universalen Gemeinschaft aller im Namen des Vaters, 
des Sohnes und des Geistes Getauften ist es schliesslich auch die Aufgabe 
eines ökumenischen Petrusdienstes, diese universale Gemeinschaft als 
Wortführer zu vertreten und ihren Interessen dort zu dienen, wo ein 
öffentliches Zeugnis aller oder ein Plädoyer im Namen aller nötig ist, z.B. 


70 See Amiet, ‘Ortskirche’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 67), 42-4. 

71 See Koinonia, ed. Von Arx (see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 202-4 (English). 
72 See ibid., 203. 

73 ““Erbe”” (see above, ch. 6, n. 53), 267-9. 
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im Kontext von Verfolgung, Folter und Verletzung der Religionsfreiheit. 
Als servus servorum Dei und als os ecclesiae ist der Bischof von Rom 
fiir unsere beiden Kirchen ein gemeinsames Zeichen der Einheit und ein 
Hiiter des gemeinsamen Glaubenserbes, das wir in Freude teilen. 


Thus, one can summarize the Old Catholic view of universal primacy, 
which integrates an Old Catholic understanding of universal primacy 
into an ecclesiology of the local church, as it was developed in dialogue 
with post-Vatican II Roman Catholic ecclesiology as follows:”* 


So mag als Fazit (...) gelten, dass in altkatholischer Sicht dem Bischof 
von Rom der Primat als erstem unter weiteren Erstverantwortlichen von 
Gemeinschaften von Ortskirchen (,,Patriarchen“ oder wie auch immer), 
also im Horizont einer ekklesiologisch grundsátzlichen Spannung von 
Primat und Synodalitát zukommt, nicht als Trager eines singuláren, 
gleichsam tiber den Gemeinschaften von Ortskirchen stehenden uni- 
versalen Amtes fiir eine sog. Universalkirche, die dann als Pol in einer 
Ellipse in Entsprechung zur Ortskirche gesehen wird. Freilich bezieht 
sich diese Fazit nur auf die ekklesiologische Situierung seiner Verant- 
wortung und sagt noch nichts tiber die konkrete, letztlich auch kirchen- 
rechtlich zu formulierende Ausgestaltung des so verstandenen Primates; 
auch ein „Ehrenprimat“, wenn man an dieser prazisierungsbediirftigen 
Bezeichnung festhalten will, muss für sein „Funktionieren“ allseits aner- 
kannte und alle verpflichtende Rechte haben, die - generell gesagt - 
im Bereich der Initiative für das In-Gang-Kommen der Synodalität der 
Kirche liegen dürften (...).” 


This view is also stated in the 2009 document Kirche und Kirchenge- 
meinschaft, situating such an understanding of (universal) primacy 
firmly within the context of a broader ecclesiology that is shared with 
the Roman Catholic Church.” 

In addition to this, however, one must also observe that the dia- 
logue with the Roman Catholic Church, along with other ecumenical 
dialogues both in this period and earlier in the history of the Union of 
Utrecht, fuelled reflection on the ecclesiological character of the Old 
Catholic Union of Utrecht itself, as Visser notes: 


Obwohl man nicht behaupten kann, dass die Kontakte mit dem Vati- 
kan unmittelbar bestimmte Entwicklungen innerhalb der IBK verursacht 


ca »> 


74 See Von Arx, ““Petrusamt 
ecclesiology of the local church. 

75 Ibid., 41-2. Simultaneously, however, Von Arx denies that there is much positive 
New Testament for a specifically Petrine ministry; see idem, o.c., 15-36. 

76 See above, 6.2.4. 


(see above, ch. 3, n. 178), 7-15, for his outline of an 
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haben, darf man doch Folgendes feststellen: Die neuen zwischenkirchli- 
chen Kontakte, angefangen mit der ökumenischen Bewegung und durch 
die Wirkung des Vatikanums II intensiviert, haben eine Neubesinnung 
hinsichtlich des ekklesialen Gehaltes der IBK und des Verhiltnisses zwi- 
schen der IBK und den Mitgliedskirchen geférdert. Obwohl man sich als 
Mitglied der IBK von Anfang verpflichtete, ohne die Zustimmung der 
anderen Mitglieder keine zwischenkirchlichen Kontakte aufzunehmen, 
brachte die wachsende ókumenische Aufgeschlossenheit eine Besinnung 
tiber den Status der IBK in Beziehung zu Entwicklungen in den loka- 
len Kirchen mit sich. Die Frage kam auf, ob es einem Mitglied erlaubt 
war, in der neuen ókumenischen Situation weitgehende Kontakte mit 
anderen Kirchen aufzunehmen, ohne die Zustimmung der anderen alt- 
katholischen Kirchen einzuholen. Im Falle der Ziircher Nota war es klar, 
dass sie, sollte sie in die Praxis umgesetzt werden, nicht nur ftir eine der 
beteiligten Kirchen galt, sondern im Prinzip auf alle Mitgliedskirchen 
der IBK anwendbar sein sollte. Das hat der IBK auf tiberlokaler kirch- 
licher Ebene eine bestimmte Autorität verliehen und dazu geführt, das 
Verhältnis der IBK zur Autonomie der angeschlossenen Kirchen und 
umgekehrt neu zu überdenken.” 


The process of reflection to which Visser refers left traces in the statute 
of the IBC of 2000. Visser especially underlines the following passage 
that relates to the role of primacy in the Union of Utrecht as it is 
exercised in the IBC: 


[I]t is primarily the task and service of the bishops to maintain the cath- 
olicity of the Church in the unity of the tradition of faith, to respond 
to new problems as they arise and to take decisions concerning the rela- 
tionships to other Churches. For they are at the intersection of primarily 
belonging, as individuals, to their local or national Church on the one 
hand, and of taking, as a college, primary responsibility for the fellowship 
and communion of the local and national Churches on the other hand. 
The conciliar unity and committed communion of autonomous catholic 
Churches - be they individual dioceses or national unions of dioceses - is 
expressed in the bishops’ synodal assemblies, i.e. the IBC meetings.”* 


With this, an overview of the development of the Old Catholic under- 
standing of (universal) primacy in the church, especially as it devel- 
oped in dialogue with the Roman Catholic Church, has been given.” 


77 Visser, ‘Beziehungen’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 193), 324. 

78 Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), p. 30 (par. 4). 

72 On the contemporary stages of the Old Catholic dialogue with the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, see above, 6.2.4. 
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6.2.6. The Relationship with Anglican Churches 


As in the previous era discussed in this study, Anglican-Old Catho- 
lic theological reflection and exchange took place in two ways mainly: 
through statements by the IBC, reacting to situations and developments 
in the Anglican Communion, and through the international Anglican — 
Old Catholic Theologians’ Conferences; Old Catholic bishops also 
took part in the so-called Wider Episcopal Fellowship* and, further, in 
Lambeth Conferences, a participation that became even more impor- 
tant after the fellowship just mentioned came to an end. Both one of 
the IBC statements and the documentation of the Anglican-Old Cath- 
olic Theologians’ Conferences will be reviewed here with special atten- 
tion to the articulation of Old Catholic ecclesial self-understanding. 

The statement on the ordination of women by the IBC (1976), dis- 
cussed more extensively below, reacted (de facto, not explicitly) to the 
ordination of women in the ECUSA.* It appealed explicitly to the faith 
of the ancient and undivided church for its negative stance on the pos- 
sibility of ordaining women to the ‘Catholic apostolic ministry.’ At the 
same time, it called for dialogue on the matter between the churches 
that were in continuity with the faith and ministry of the undivided 
church. Thus, the statement was essentially about tradition and the 
communal process of discovering its faithful continuation today. Later 
IBC statements on the matter (1987 and 1993), maintained that while 
the ordination of women by Anglican Churches constituted a prob- 
lem, it did not constitute a discontinuation of full communion (the 
PNCC went its own way in this respect and did establish that it was 
no longer in communion with the ECUSA).*” 

Anglican-Old Catholic exchange also continued at the Anglican- 
Old Catholic theological conferences. A number of joint statements 
deserve attention here. The eighth Anglican-Old Catholic Theologi- 
cal Conference (Chichester, 1977) was concerned with the question 
of the ordination of women and with the Anglican-Roman Catholic 


80 See above, 5.1.4. 

81 For the text, see Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 460-1. See further 
below, 6.3.3. 

$2 See IBK ‘Communique of the International Old Catholic Bishops’ Conference 
(IBC 1993), Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 84 (1994), 244-9, there 247-8n1. The 
English version of this communiqué is followed here, not the (earlier) German ver- 
sion, published as: IBK, ‘Die Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz (IBK) 
der Utrechter Union tagte im Sommer 1993 in den USA, Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 93 (1993), 248-54. 
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dialogue. The conference issued a statement on the first subject only. 
It maintained that the question is an important one, that differences 
in practice restrict ecclesial communion - women priests of a church 
ordaining women cannot exercise their priestly ministry in churches 
that do not -, and that multi-lateral ecumenical consultation on 
the subject is necessary in order to maintain communion despite this 
controversy.** 

The next (ninth) conference (Trier, 1980), was mainly concerned 
with the question of authority in the church. Beyond this, the confer- 
ence stands out because for the first time the Anglican participation 
was international and was supported by the standing committee of 
the Anglican Consultative Council.** The conference published a joint 
statement on authority in the church.* This statement starts chris- 
tologically by stating that “Christ has been given by the Father the 
supreme authority.” Subsequently this authority is defined as “service” 
(a notion that appears in contrast to ‘worldly power”), as ‘laying down 
his life” and as ‘resurrection. ” After this statement, the joint state- 
ment continues by explaining that Christ “does not compel faith, but 
asks for a faith which involves repentance, understanding and obedi- 
ence.’ Following this introduction, the Bible is introduced as a gift to 
the Christian community as the ‘unique and authoritative record of 
God's revelation fulfilled in Christ. Next, the joint statement states 
that authority exists within the church ‘to equip the saints for the 
work of Christian service, to build up the Body of Christ (Eph. 4: 12), 
maintaining that such authority ‘must include the maintenance of the 
truth and guiding the church in its growing understanding of it,’ as 
well as ‘administrative and disciplinary authority.’ The reason given 


$3 See Hans A. Frei, ‘Kirchliche Chronik, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 67 
(1977), 185-9, there 185. 

* See Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft I (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), p. 373. 

* Published as: Anglican/Old Catholic Theological Conference Trier, April 14-18, 
1980, ‘Joint Statement, in One in Christ 16 (1980), 375-7, and in Dieter Kniese, 
“Alt-Katholisch - Anglikanische Theologenkonferenz in Trier, Alt-Katholische Kir- 
chenzeitung 24: 6 (1980), 40. The papers presented at this conference have remained 
unpublished, see the list given by Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft I (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), 
p. 373, in general, see idem, o.c., pp. 372-3. 

8° Anglican/Old Catholic Theological Conference, ‘Statement’ (see above, ch. 6, 
n. 85), 375. 

87 Tdem. 

$8 Idem (quotations). 

82 Quotations: ibid., 376. 
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for the last two kinds of authority is sociological. At this point, the 
initial statement that authority is characterized by service and not by 
domination is repeated. 

The next topic that the statement addresses is that of the author- 
ity of the assent of the whole church expressed widely over a long 
period,’ which is seen as ‘decisive’ in “matters of faith and morals.’ 
In this context, the special place of the Ecumenical Councils is rec- 
ognized as well, recording at the same time that the Old Catholics 
accept all seven Ecumenical Councils, while the “Anglican position 
is less clear.’ This, the statement claims, does not constitute a ‘major 
difficulty’ for the relationship between Old Catholics and Anglicans, 
but it should be clarified for the sake of the relationship with the 
Orthodox Churches.” 

Leaving this topic, the joint statement turns to the subject of the 
bishop, whose office is described as one of a ‘leader, shepherd, and 
teacher,’ and it is stipulated that it should be exercised ‘in the spirit of 
service.’ Furthermore, it is noted that in ‘the local Church the bishop 
exercises his authority in association with the presbyterium (...).”' The 
next paragraph underlines the significance of the participation of bish- 
ops, priests, and laity (deacons are not mentioned) in all aspects of 
church governance, while the special responsibility for the safeguard- 
ing of doctrine given to priests and bishops is highlighted.” The joint 
statement's penultimate paragraph explicitly mentions the question 
of the precise position and importance of those bishops who have 
a “special authority as primus inter pares.’ With regard to this topic, 
the statement notes difficulties with the decisions of the First Vatican 
Council, but at the same time it calls for further discussion on the 
issue, especially keeping in mind the “Declaration of the Old Catho- 
lic Bishops, July 18, 1970. Primacy in the Church, and the ARCIC 
I statement “Authority in the Church’ (1976).* The statement's final 
paragraph maintains that even though Christendom is divided, the 
authority of Christ still exists in the churches and they can continue 
to speak in his name; more important decisions, however, cannot be 


2 Idem (quotations) 

2 Idem (quotations). 

% See idem. This ARCIC statement was later numbered “Authority in the Church 1.’ 

% See Anglican/Old Catholic Theological Conference, ‘Statement’ (see above, ch. 6, 
n. 85), 376-7. 
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taken by one church alone, but must involve “serious consultation with 
other Churches.” 

As Rein indicates, the question of authority continued to con- 
cern Old Catholics and Anglicans, not least because of the ecumeni- 
cal heavy weather that had emerged between the North American 
Anglican Churches and the Polish National Catholic Church over the 
ordination of women (the PNCC discontinued its relationship of full 
communion with the ECUSA through a series of decisions in 1976 and 
1978). Questions arose as to what a local, or national, church could 
decide for itself, as well as about the reception of tradition.” In line 
with these developments, the tenth conference in the series discussed 
here was also concerned with the theme of authority in the church. 
The conference took place in Vienna, from September 2-7, 1982.% 
The agenda consisted of an introduction to the ARCIC I final report, 
its section “Authority in the Church II,” the declaration of the IBC 
on primacy in the church of 1970 (again), and the Swiss Old Catho- 
lic-Roman Catholic statement on the relationship between the local 
church and the universal church.” These three texts are all related to 
ecumenical dialogue with the Roman Catholic Church. Different from 
the previous conference, this edition did not produce a joint statement, 
but rather sought further consultation.” Nevertheless, in an internal 
aide-mémoire the conference recorded its far-reaching agreement with 
“Authority in the Church II,’ taking the concept of koinonia as its start- 
ing point for reflections about various forms of authority, as well as 
for a description of the goal of the exercise of authority in the church. 
The conference noted difficulties with the concept of a ius divinum, 
and rejected par. 20 of “Authority in the Church II,’ which stated that 
the universal jurisdiction of the Pope can only have moral boundaries, 
and not canonical boundaries that secure the conciliar structure of the 
church as such. Furthermore, the conference discussed the charisms of 


% See ibid., 377. 

% See Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft I (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), 373. 

2 See ibid., pp. 374-6. 

7 Anglican/Roman Catholic International Commission, The Final Report. Windsor, 
September 1981 (Washington, D.C.: Forward Movement Publications, 1982). 

% Published as: Amiet, ‘Ortskirche’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 67). 

% See Urs von Arx, ed., ‘Autorität und Primat in der Kirche. Gemeinsame Erklä- 
rung der anglikanisch-altkatholischen Theologenkonferenz vom 6.-10. August 1985 in 
Chichester,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 80 (1990), 5-15, there 14. 
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the recognition of the truth and of teaching, both of which have been 
associated with the universal primacy.'% 

The final Old Catholic-Anglican consultation on authority and pri- 
macy in the church considered in this study took place in Chichester, 
from August 6-10, 1985, in the shape of the eleventh Anglican-Old 
Catholic Theologians’ Conference.'” Like the conference in 1980, this 
conference published a statement.” Different from the 1980 statement, 
the 1985 statement begins with a short salvation-historical exposition 
on the church and moves on to the question of vocations and minis- 
tries within the church, as in 1980 defining ministry as mutual service 
in the body of Christ. From this general definition, the statement 
moves to the special (threefold and apostolic) ministry of the Word 
and Sacrament that exists in the (local) church in the service of the 
Word and Sacrament.'”* Authority is (again) defined as service, not- 
ing that it is Christ the servant who has received the highest authority 
from the Father. This amounts to a repetition of the third, fourth, and 
fifth paragraphs of the 1980 statement surveyed above.!” These para- 
graphs are now qualified, however, by the following statement: 


Theologie rechtfertigt und Geschichte beweist, dass die entscheidende 
Autoritát und das Recht zu gemeinsamer Aktion dem ganzen Leib, der 
Kirche, zukommt und dass die Zusammenarbeit von Klerus und Laien- 
schaft in Sachen Kirchenleitung zum wahren Ideal der Kirche gehórt.'% 


100 See ibid. Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft I (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 374-6, gives an 
interpretation of the results of this conference according to which it set forth a ‘nicht 
ganz einheitliche Auffassung (...), die vom Glauben her gegebene Einheit bei wichti- 
gen Fragen in der Form zu wahren, dass der Ist-Zustand so lange bestehen bleibt, bis 
fir eine Anderung der Tendenz nach Einstimmigkeit bzw. Einmútigkeit erreicht wird. 
Beim Ablauf des Entscheidungsprozesses kónnte der Ehrenprimat einer Ortskirche 
eventuell hilfreich sein.’ (376) In other words: the joint Old Catholic-Anglican view 
as found in Vienna is that universal primacy plays a role in the process of decision 
making that aims at unanimity. The exercise of primacy finally rests on the mutual and 
voluntary self-obligation of local churches among each other (374-5). 

101 See in general: Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft 1 (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 376-8. 
See further: Edgar Nickel, ‘Autorität und Primat in der Kirche,’ Christen Heute 29: 10 
(1985), 4-5, and Von Arx, ed., ‘Autorität’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 99), 5-11. 

' See ibid. 

103 See ibid., 5. 

10% See ibid., 5-6. 

105 See ibid., 6, see for the statement of 1980: Anglican/Old Catholic Theological 
Conference, ‘Statement’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 85), 375-6. 

106 See Von Arx, ed., ‘Autorität’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 99), 6. 
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This statement on the (episcopal-)synodal character of the church and 
on the place of jurisdiction in the church is followed by a repetition of 
the final paragraph of the 1980 document, on the divisions in Christen- 
dom and the need for mutual consultation.'” After this, a paragraph 
on the ecumenical councils follows that has also been copied from the 
1980 statement." The rest of the 1985 document, even while occasion- 
ally borrowing phrases from its predecessor, covers new ground. This 
begins with a section on the ordained ministry, which describes how 
the ordained ministry - de facto the bishop as the bearer of the full 
ecclesial ministry - has a special responsibility for exercising episkopé 
in the church and for leading it; for this reason a minister also needs to 
have the authority that is required for these tasks. A statement about 
the conciliar nature of the church, including all of its orders, immedi- 
ately follows.” After a review of the various ways in which this min- 
istry of episkopé is achieved in Anglican and Old Catholic Churches, 
noting that bishops commonly have a special responsibility and 
authority vis-a-vis synodal bodies," the question of the order of bish- 
ops among themselves is addressed. First, the fundamental equality of 
all bishops is underlined. Second, the historically grown authority of 
certain episcopal sees beyond their own diocese is recognized, noting 
examples of this in Anglican and Old Catholic Churches.''' This phe- 
nomenon of primacy as it is exercised at various levels in the church 
is subsequently identified as a useful instrument for ecumenical rap- 
prochement. In this context, the statement draws special attention to 
the pentarchy of the early church, and quotes at length from the 1970 
IBC statement on primacy as well as from ARCIC Ps ‘Authority in the 
Church II,’ in order to support the appropriateness of the acceptance 
of a (qualified) ministry of (universal) primacy of the See of Rome.” 
After these positive comments on the See of Rome, an evaluation fol- 
lows of the current manner, in which it exercises its primacy within 
the Roman Catholic Church, noting that canonical changes would be 
needed to facilitate a way of exercising this ministry in such a way that 


107 See ibid., 6-7, and also: Anglican/Old Catholic Theological Conference, ‘State- 
ment’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 85), 377. 

10 See Von Arx, ed., ‘Autorität’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 99), 7, see: Anglican/Old Cath- 
olic Theological Conference, ‘Statement’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 85), 376. 

109 See Von Arx, ed., ‘Autorität’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 99), 7. 

110 See Von Arx, ed., ‘Autorität’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 99), 7-8. 

11 See ibid., 8. 

112 See ibid., 8-9. 
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it would be acceptable to Anglicans and Old Catholics. The statement 
especially recommends reinvigorating the role of bishops’ conferences 
within the Roman Catholic Church as a (possible) sign of an intention 
to move in this direction.'** The statement is concluded by paragraphs 
on the possible canonical and bureaucratic structures needed for an 
effective universal primacy and on the necessity to view a universal 
primacy in relation not only to the ordained ministry, but also to the 
life of the church in all its aspects.!!* 

In his evaluation of this conference, Rein notes that there was a 
far-reaching consensus among the participants about the preferred 
ecclesiological model: 


eine altkirchliche Ortskirchenekklesiologie: die Welt- bzw. Universal- 
kirche [existiert als] eine Gemeinschaft von selbstandigen Ortskirchen. 
Jene tauschen sich zur Bewahrung der Einheit auf unterschiedlichen 
Ebenen in freiwilliger Verpflichtung aus, wie z.B. auf einem allgemeinen 
Konzil, in Metropolitanverbanden und bilateral. Sowohl innerhalb der 
Weltkirche (...) als auch innerhalb der einzelnen Ortskirchen (...) wird 
Autorität als eine Grösse verstanden, die der ganzen Kirche in einem 
komplizierten Rezeptionsprozess gegeben ist und nicht nur einzelnen 
Personen oder Gruppen. 


The twelfth (Toronto, 1987) and thirteenth (Morschach, 1990) con- 
ferences in the series discussed here were both primarily concerned 
with the precise meaning and significance of the 1931 Bonn agree- 
ment, both vis-a-vis the PNCC’s troubled relationship with those 
Anglican churches ordaining women (specifically the ECUSA) and the 
Old Catholic-Orthodox dialogue, in which the Old Catholic-Anglican 
relationship was also a matter of serious concern.''* As Von Arx notes 


113 See ibid., 10. 

114 See ibid., 10-1. 

"5 Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft I (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), p. 377. Rein also notes 
(o.c., pp. 377-378) that this Old Catholic-Anglican view is well in line with the view 
developed in the Old Catholic-Orthodox dialogue. 

16 See Urs von Arx, ‘Zwischen Krise und Stabilität. Bericht über die Anglikanisch- 
Altkatholischen Theologenkonferenzen in Toronto 1987 und Morschach 1990, 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 81 (1991), 1-40, there esp. 1-17, see also Rein, 
Kirchengemeinschaft I (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 378-88, both with summaries of 
the papers presented at these conferences. For the Orthodox problems with the Bonn 
Agreement, see the contemporary contributions of Damaskinos Papandreou, ‘Der 
orthodox-altkatholische Dialog. Ein Modell für die Überwindung der kirchlichen 
Spaltung zwischen Abendland und Morgenland?, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
78 (1988), 79-89, idem, “Theologischer Konsens und kirchliche Gemeinschaft. Die 
Einheit zwischen der Orthodoxen und der Altkatholischen Kirche,’ Internationale 
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for the conference of 1990, which itself was concerned with ques- 
tions arising from the 1987 conference, no ‘handfestes Fazit’ could be 
reached." Rather, the conference of 1990 requested the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and Utrecht to ‘reconstitute the conference as a “stand- 
ing” Anglican-Old Catholic International Consultation which would 
meet regularly (...) in order to advise our two communions on matters 
of joint concern. ™!? These ‘matters of joint concern’ are all concerned 
with the ecumenical relationship of Anglicans and Old Catholics. 
Finally, the fourteenth (and last) Anglican-Old Catholic Theolo- 
gians’ Conference (1993, Guildford) issued a substantial statement 
on Old Catholic-Anglican self-understanding and relationships." It 
acknowledged the relatively small (and vague) doctrinal and eccle- 
siological basis for communion that the Bonn Agreement offers, and 
noted the discrepancy with the Old Catholic-Orthodox dialogue in 
this respect.” This conference was also committed to an ecclesiology 
of the local church, which led it to state that the existing overlapping 
jurisdictions in Europe constituted an ecclesiological anomaly and that 
one should seriously consider merging parishes, or at least establish- 
ing joint episcopal oversight.'”' The latter, as well as joint processes of 
discernment and decision-making, are currently impossible due to a 
lack of common structures.'” The statement also addresses the (then 


Kirchliche Zeitschrift 79 (1989), 44-52, and idem, Die Bedeutung der Utrechter 
Union aus orthodoxer Sicht,’ Orthodoxes Forum 4 (1990), 139-49; in the latter paper, 
Papandreou also mentions the AKD-EKD agreement (145), which is also taken up by 
Harald Rein, “Der orthodox-altkatholische Dialog ist abgeschlossen. Folgerungen und 
Perspektiven aus altkatholischer Sicht, Orthodoxes Forum 4 (1990), 151-71, there esp. 
170-1, who also considers the Old Catholic-Anglican relationship. Theodor Nikolaou, 
‘Der offizielle Orthodox-Altkatholische Dialog, Orthodoxes Forum 4 (1990), 173-84, 
argues especially on the basis of the doubtful identity of the Old Catholic Church of 
Germany (of which the AKD-EKD agreement is symptom) that further dialogue is 
needed, as well as Old Catholic reflection on the question to what extent they indeed 
practice what they preach ecclesiologically. 

117 See Von Arx, ‘Krise’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 116), 16. 

us Idem. 

1 Internationale Anglikanisch-Altkatholische Theologenkonferenz, ‘Erklärung der 
14. Internationalen Anglikanisch-Altkatholischen Theologenkonferenz, Maryvale Pas- 
toral Centre, Guildford, 26.-30. September 1993,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
84 (1994), 71-6. See for the report: Urs von Arx, “Neuer Aufbruch? Bericht über die 
Anglikanisch-Altkatholische Theologenkonferenz von Guildford 1993,’ Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 84 (1994), 66-71. 

12 See Internationale Anglikanisch-Altkatholische Theologenkonferenz, ‘Erklärung’ 
(see above, ch. 6, n. 199), 71-2. 

121 See ibid., 72-3. 

See ibid. 74. 
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upcoming) Porvoo Declaration, other (Anglican) bilateral ecumenical 
agreements, and the Old Catholic-Orthodox dialogue. It expresses the 
hope that the communio-ecclesiology of the Porvoo process will be 
an aid to further rapprochement, and that the agreements will not 
threaten the doctrinal basis (threefold ministry, apostolic succession) 
that Anglicans and Old Catholics share.'” At the same time, the con- 
ference hopes to assist the churches in responding to recent statements 
and publications by the Roman Catholic Church. Finally, the state- 
ment acknowledges the dangers of excessive Eurocentric and Western 
patterns of thought.'” 

The formal successor to the international Anglican-Old Catholic 
Theologians’ Conferences, the Anglican-Old Catholic International 
Coordinating Council that has been meeting from 1998 onwards,’ 
does not seem to have issued any formal statements on ecclesial iden- 
tity in the period studied here.'” However, a 2005 Anglican-Old Cath- 
olic Theologians’ Conference took up the theme again at a meeting in 
Leeds.'* The conference agreed in principle on a eucharistic ecclesiol- 
ogy of the local church,'” on the Bonn agreement as a sufficient basis 
for further steps towards deeper unity,'” and it recognized the fact 
that Old Catholics and Anglicans live in the same context and ought 
to work more closely together. 

Thus, as far as the ecclesiology of the local church is concerned, 
Anglicans and Old Catholics, at least in their mutual consultations, 
grew closer together in the period between 1974 and 2005. The Old 


123 See ibid., 74-5. 

124 See ibid., 75. 

125 See ibid., 76. 

1% Kind communication of the Rev. Canon Prof. J. Robert Wright, New York 
(November 17, 2006), member of this commission 1998-2003. 

127 In November 2010, the AOCICC completed a text entitled “Belonging Together 
in Europe,’ which, however, was not available in time to be considered here. 

18 See for the following Dick J. Schoon, ‘Report of the Plenary Discussions,’ in 
Towards further Convergence: Anglican and Old Catholic Ecclesiologies: the Papers 
of the Anglican-Old Catholic Theologians’ Conference, Leeds, 29 August-2 Septem- 
ber 2005, ed. Urs Von Arx, Paul Avis, and Mattijs Ploeger [Beiheft Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 95] (Bern: Stämpfli, 2005), 175-8, esp. 176-8. The report has an 
informal character and was not agreed on by the entire conference formally (Schoon, 
o.c., 174). 

122 Even if one must agree with Avis, Identity (see above, ch. 5, n. 30), pp. 102-4, 
that it is probably best to speak of eucharistic ecclesiology as being one particular 
school of ecclesiological thought in the Anglican Communion, or even within the 
Church of England. 

130 See Schoon, ‘Report’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 128), 177. 
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Catholic ecclesiological self-understanding as a communion of local 
churches, understood as eucharistic gatherings around a bishop in 
a particular place, is therefore one that is shared with this ecumeni- 
cal partner as well as with the Orthodox, even if the Old Catholic- 
Anglican relationship remained an obstacle for the contemporary Old 
Catholic-Orthodox dialogue simultaneously. 


6.2.7. Old Catholics and the Porvoo Agreement 


The Anglican-Lutheran Porvoo Agreement also provided input for 
Old Catholic ecclesiological reflection.” Its impact is most evident in 
the resolutions of the International Old Catholic Theologians’ Confer- 
ence of 1999.'* This conference recognized many aspects of the docu- 
ment that agree with the Old Catholic understanding of ecclesiology." 
Furthermore, the conference considered some aspects of the Porvoo 
Document to require further clarification.'** Finally, the conference 
formulated a number of challenges to the Old Catholic Churches. The 


151 For a theoretical perspective on one of the fundamental problems involved, see 
Oliver Schuegraf, ‘Ist der Freund meines Freundes auch mein Freund? Strukturelle 
Probleme ökumenischer “Dreiecksverhiltnisse”,’ Ökumenische Rundschau 48 (1999), 
347-60. 

' See Angela Berlis and Matthias Ring, Das Porvoo-Dokument als Anregung zu 
altkatholischer Selbstreflexion,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 90 (2000), 1-7, see 
also the papers presented at this conference: Ola Tjorhom, “Ihe Porvoo Common 
Statement - An Introduction and Evaluation, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 90 
(2000), 8-22, John Hind, ‘Anmerkungen zu “Porvoo” aus anglikanischer Sicht im Hin- 
blick auf die Gemeinschaft mit den altkatholischen Kirchen,’ Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 90 (2000), 23-9, Martien Parmentier, ‘Die altkatholische Ekklesiologie und 
das Porvoodokument, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 90 (2000), 30-49, as well as 
the contributions in idem, ed., The Ecumenical Consistency of the Porvoo Document 
[Publicatieserie Stichting Oud-Katholiek Seminarie 35] (Amersfoort: Centraal Oud- 
Katholiek Boekhuis, 1999). 

153 See Berlis and Ring, ‘Porvoo-Dokument (see above, ch. 6, n. 132), 6; these points 
are: the description of the church as a fellowship (koinonia), the trinitarian and Chris- 
tological foundation of ecclesial unity, the emphasis on the continuity of ministry/ 
the episcopate, the recognition of the personal, collegial and communal dimension of 
the office of bishop, the fact that independent episcopal churches are moving towards 
fellowship and communion, and the provision made in the Porvoo Document for the 
creation of structures of common consultation. 

84 See idem. This concerned: the tension between catholicity and the autonomy 
(or independence) of the local church, the lack of reference to the visible unity of the 
local church in its celebration of the Eucharist presided by the bishop, the understand- 
ing of the one threefold apostolic ministry and apostolic succession, the use of the 
term “sign,” the theology and practice of the liturgy, especially of the Eucharist, and 
the relationship of the Lutheran Porvoo Churches with the Lutheran World Federa- 
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most important of these were the call for renewed reflection on Old 
Catholic ecumenical identity and tasks and the call for clarification of 
the definition of the office of bishop from an Old Catholic point of 
view.!* The Porvoo Agreement had been on the agenda of the IBC 
ever since it had been received by the Anglican partners involved. No 
decision about it was taken, however, until 2003. In that year, the IBC 
decided that communion with the Anglican Churches involved would 
continue, as would the participation of Old Catholic bishops in the 
consecration of Anglican bishops, including those in which Lutheran 
‘Porvoo bishops’ participated, without thereby implying full commu- 
nion with these bishops and their churches. The IBC also expressed 
its hope that Churches of the Anglican Communion would consult 
with their Old Catholic partners about agreements like the Porvoo 
Agreement in the future.'** Thus, the Porvoo Agreement was mainly 
an occasion for Old Catholics to restate a number of ecclesiological 
principles; new developments did not take place in this context. 


6.2.8. Old Catholic Ecumenism: The 1993 IBC Statement 


In 1993, the IBC issued a significant statement on ecumenical relation- 
ships that can be seen as a reflection on the Old Catholic ecumenical 
experience.'” This statement not only includes short summaries of 
the relationships of the Old Catholic Church with various ecumeni- 
cal partners, but also a brief statement on Old Catholic ecclesiological 
self-understanding. The document is also evidence of the Old Cath- 
olic theological and ecclesiological principle of commitment to and 
responsibility for ‘healing the separation of Christianity. ™ Old Catho- 
lic ecclesiological self-understanding is expressed as follows: 


tion and with Reformed Churches (especially as organized in the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches). 

155 See ibid., 7; also the other challenges are listed here. 

156 See Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz (IBK), ‘Communiqué der 
Sitzung der Internationalen Altkatholischen Bischofskonferenz (IBK) in Prag/CZ vom 
16.-22. November 2003, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 93 (2003), 140-2, there 
140-1. 

137 See IBK, ‘Communique’ (1993; see above, ch. 6, n. 82), 245-9. The statement 
had become necessary for internal purposes but also in view of persistent (Orthodox) 
questions about the status of various Old Catholic ecumenical relationships. See Papan- 
dreou, ‘Dialog,’ idem, ‘Konsens, idem, ‘Bedeutung,’ Rein, ‘Dialog,’ and Nikolaou, 
‘Dialog’ (see for all these contributions above, ch. 6, n. 116). 

135 IBK, ‘Communique’ (1993; see above, ch. 6, n. 82), 245. 
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The Churches of the Union of Utrecht regard themselves as local Churches 
in which, notwithstanding all human deficiencies and sin and despite 
the separations which they strive with all their powers to overcome, the 
one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church subsists. The local Churches in 
the Union of Utrecht form autonomous Churches comprising several 
dioceses, as well as autonomous dioceses. Irrespective of their different 
historical origins and ensuing differences, they have in common that 
they constitute the Ancient Undivided Church of the East and West in the 
West. They strive for the unity of the Christian Churches on the basis 
of the faith of the Ancient Undivided Church. This had been expressed 
already, when in 1889 the Union of Utrecht was born, in the Declara- 
tion of Utrecht issued on that occasion by the bishops; this is the basic 
document to this day. It is in this sense that the Churches of the Union 
of Utrecht take place in the ecumenical movement." 


On this basis, the document goes on to note, the closest ecumenical 
partners are the Orthodox, the Oriental Orthodox and the Anglican 
churches. The Orthodox Church is the closest partner, because in it 
the Old Catholic Church ‘recognizes the same basis of the Ancient 
Church.’ With the Oriental Orthodox no dialogue has taken place 
yet, but a common basis of faith is assumed. The Anglican Churches 
are important because they have kept the faith and order of the ancient 
church more clearly than other churches that have gone through the 
Reformation. The relationship with those Anglican Churches that have 
introduced the ordination of women is considered impaired, but not 
broken.'* In fourth place come the IFI and the Episcopal Churches of 
Portugal and Spain (the latter two are both part of the Anglican Com- 
munion), with whom full communion exists as well. In this context, 
it is noted that the IFI was originally founded on Old Catholic princi- 
ples.'* The fifth church mentioned is the Roman Catholic Church; the 
statement takes note of the friendly relations and various dialogues that 
have taken place, but simultaneously refers to the problems posed by 
Pastor Aeternus. Subsequently, the Evangelical Lutheran and Evangeli- 
cal Reformed Churches with whom no formal dialogue has yet taken 


132 Tbid., 245-6. 

140 Tbid., 246. 

MI See ibid., 247, there esp. 247n1, where a decision from 1987 is mentioned, rein- 
forced in 1993, stating the IBC’s disapproval of the ordination of women, while at the 
same time maintaining communion, as the issue was not seen be so grave as to merit 
discontinuation of full communion; the only proviso is that Anglican women priests 
cannot celebrate the sacraments in Old Catholic Churches. 

12 See ibid., 248. 
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place are mentioned, and finally the broader ecumenical movement as 
embodied by the WCC.'* In this way, the IBC's statement positions 
the Union of Utrecht clearly in the ecumenical landscape, using the 
criterion of the faith of the undivided church (as it understands it) to 
measure its proximity to other churches. 

With this survey of the IBC’s statement of 1993, most of the Union 
of Utrecht's ecclesiological reflection, as it took place in interaction 
with ecumenical partners in the period considered here, has been dis- 
cussed. Therefore, attention may now be given to the (intra-)Old Cath- 
olic discussion about ecclesial orders and everything that belonged to 
this discussion. 


6.3. Ministry and Ecclesiology: Two Discussions within the 
Union of Utrecht 


6.3.1. Renewal of the Theology of the Ordained Ministry as a 
Focal Point 


The goal of this section is to retrace the developing Old Catholic reflec- 
tion on the character of the ordained ministry. Like in most other 
churches, the face of the (ordained) ministry changed significantly in 
the Old Catholic Churches in the 20th century.'* This is a theme of 
obvious ecclesiological significance, as a church's understanding of 
(the ordained) ministry has to do with the self-understanding of that 
church. The discussion about this in the Union of Utrecht, specifically 
about the ordination of women to the apostolic ministry, can be seen 
as a kind of ‘umbrella’ that comprises various other discussions. Thus, 
one can agree with Berlis, who observed the following with regard to 
this matter: 


13 See ibid., 248-9, Von Arx, ‘Strukturreform’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 51), 101n68. 

144 The discussion in the individual Old Catholic Churches cannot be traced here, 
but see the chronological overview of the discussion on ministry as such in the Swiss 
Old Catholic Church provided by Kurt Stalder, ‘Amter in der Kirche,’ Christkath- 
olisches Kirchenblatt 100 (1977). 113-8 (reprinted in idem, Wirklichkeit [see above, 
ch. 4, n. 216], 126-41). See for (later) retrospective reflections on the development of 
models of ministry in the twentieth century from an Old Catholic point of view, e.g. 
Angela Berlis, “Amt und Autoritát im ausgehenden 20. Jahrhundert,’ Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 85 (1995), 243-61, and further Harald Rein, Berufsbild Pfarrer 
und Pfarrerin im deutschsprachigen Raum der Postmoderne, Internationale Kirchli- 
che Zeitschrift 97 (2007), 124-36. 
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Diese Frage wurde zu einer Art „Kleiderhänger”, an den verschiedene 
andere theologische Mántel aufgehángt werden, die schon lánger im 
internationalen altkatholischen Raum hángen. Solche Themen sind z.B. 
die apostolische Sukzession, vor allem aber Themen wie die Weitergabe 
des katholischen Glaubens in Treue zum ursprúnglichen katholischen 
Glauben und die Verkiindigung dieses Glaubens auf verstándliche 
Weise.'* 


The fact that this discussion became a “Kleiderhánger” for the discus- 
sion of other themes makes it possible to discuss not only the question 
of the theology of ecclesial ministry in the following sections, but also 
related issues. 


6.3.2. International Old Catholic Theologians’ Conferences and the 
Question of Ministry 


Especially from the late 1950s onwards, the question of ecclesial min- 
istry was an ongoing concern of Old Catholic theological consulta- 
tion. The discussion of this theme in the 1950s, 1960s, and early 1970s 
is treated here as well because of its immediate connection with the 
discussion about ministry emerging in the mid-1970s. A series of 
Old Catholic theologians” conferences reflected this concern, even if 
few agreed statements were issued on the matter. In fact, the Old 


1 Angela Berlis, Die Berufung auf die Alte Kirche als Hilfe auf dem Weg in die 
Zukunft - Einführung in das Thema der Internationalen Altkatholischen Theologen- 
konferenz,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 86 (1996), 16-25, there 20. See on the 
debate about the ordination of women to the diaconate and the entire apostolic min- 
istry: Angela Berlis, ‘Diakonin soll sie sein...! Die Frauenordination im Gespräch der 
altkatholischen Kirche,’ in Christus, ed. Berlis and Gerth (see above, ch. 2, n. 144), 
47-62; on the ordination of women in the Union of Utrecht in general, see: Urs von 
Arx, ‘IBK-Sondersession in Wislikofen Juli 1997,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
87 (1997), 225-40, idem, ‘Die Debatte über die Frauenordination in den Altkatholis- 
chen Kirchen der Utrechter Union,’ in Gleichstellung der Geschlechter und die Kirchen. 
Ein Beitrag zu menschenrechtlichen und ókumenischen Diskussion, ed. Denise Buser 
and Adrian Loretan [Freiburger Veróffentlichungen zum Religionsrecht 3] (Freiburg 
i.Ue.: Universitátsverlag, 1999), 165-211, idem, Die Debatte über die Frauenordina- 
tion in den Altkatholischen Kirchen der Utrechter Union,’ in Frauenordination, ed. 
Wolfgang Bock and Wolfgang Lienemann [Studien zu Kirchenrecht und Theologie III] 
(Heidelberg: 2000), 157-200, Angela Berlis, Die Frauenordination - ein Testfall für 
Konziliaritat, Concilium 35 (1999), 77-84, Anne Jensen, ‘Ist Frauenordination ein 
ókumenisches Problem?” Zu den jiingsten Entwicklungen in den anglikanischen, 
altkatholischen und orthodoxen Kirchen,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 84 
(1994), 210-28. 
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Catholic theologians’ conferences of 1958, 1959, 1964,'* and 1971 (see 
also the 1969 conference on primacy)" were largely concerned with 
the broad question of ecclesial ministry, both in terms of a theology of 
holy orders and with respect to the question of apostolic succession. 
Only the 1971 conference, however, issued a statement on the theol- 
ogy of the apostolic ministry. After 1971, the question of the ordained 
ministry seems to have been discussed primarily in the context of the 
discussion about the ordination of women to the apostolic ministry, 
even if the 1978 theologians’ conference was concerned with the theme 
of “special ministries and charisms in the church” that is related to 
the question of (ordained) ecclesial ministry. 

Interestingly enough, the agreed statement of the 1971 conference, 
based on theses initially presented by Stalder,'* already contained 
in nuce what would eventually emerge as the Old Catholic mainstream 
position, which also allowed for women to be ordained to the threefold 


16 See on these conferences Urs Kiiry, Die Internationalen altkatholischen Theolo- 
gentagungen von 1950 bis 1971, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 67 (1977), 106- 
24, 140-84, and 224-51; 68 (1978), 83-122. See esp. 180-4, 224-30, 238-51 (1977), 
and 109-22 (1978). In the context of the 1958 conference, see Ernst Hammerschmidt, 
‘Die anglikanischen Auffassungen von der Kirche und dem Amt und ihr Verháltnis 
zu den Altkatholischen. Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 48 (1958) 96-124 and 
157-76, which was presented at the Anglican-Old Catholic Theologians’ Conference 
of the same year. See for further reports: Ernst-Wilhelm Heese, Ernst Kreuzeder, and 
Josef Fridolin Waldmeier, Bericht von der VII. Internationalen altkatholischen The- 
ologenwoche in Solothurn 12.-18. Oktober 1959, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
50 (1960), 48-59, and the one paper presented at this conference that was subse- 
quently published: Urs Küry, Heiliger Geist, Kirche und Amt, Internationale Kirchli- 
che Zeitschrift 50 (1960), 107-25 and 150-7. For the conference of 1964, see Ernst 
Kreuzeder, ‘Bericht tiber die IX. Internationale altkatholische Theologenwoche in 
Woudschoten (Holland). 28. September bis 3. Oktober 1964, Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 55 (1965), 46-63. This conference was dedicated to the theme of apostolic 
succession, see the paper by Hans Frei, “Die altkatholische Lehre von der apostolischen 
Sukzession im Licht der heutigen Okumene,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 54 
(1964), 225-45. 

1 On the question of primacy, see above, 6.2.5. 

148 See Claire Aldenhoven, ‘18. Internationale Altkatholische Theologenkonferenz,' 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 67 (1977), 252-4, see also the following papers: 
Jan Visser, Neue Wege in der Pfarrarbeit: Möglichkeiten, Chancen und Grenzen,’ 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 68 (1978), 199-210, and Martien F. G. Parmentier, 
Die Gaben des Geistes in der frühen Kirche,’ 211-29. 

1 See Hansjörg Vogt, “XIII. Internationale altkatholische Theologenkonferenz in 
St. Pélten (Osterreich), 20.-25. September 1971,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
62 (1972), 209-18, 215-6, for the theses. 
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apostolic ministry,'* namely a theology of the apostolic ministry that 
is based on the salvific mission of Christ as it is intended for all human 
beings and that aims at serving its continuation (in the church). The 
first of the four theses states that the question of ecclesial ministry is 
always a question about Christ’s mission and intention, which needs 
to be studied based on Scripture and Tradition. Any such statement 
is a confessional statement (thesis 2). The third thesis (3.1) notes the 
following about the participants in the conference: 


Sie glauben namlich, dass Gott in Christus Mensch geworden ist, um 
uns so zur Gemeinschaft mit Gott und den Menschen zu befreien und 
uns das werden zu lassen, wozu uns der Schópfer bestimmt und erwáhlt 
hat und wonach wir uns sehnen. Dieser Sendung Christ entspricht die 
Berufung von Menschen zu einer Gemeinschaft des Dienstes. In dieser 
Gemeinschaft führt Christus durch besondere Diener, die Gott und die 
Kirche berufen, seine Sendung an uns weiter, um die Kirche zum Dienst 
an den Menschen und für die Menschen auszuriisten.!*! 


Ihe conference further noted that it is an ongoing task of the church 
to ask to what extent it truly realizes the fullness of ecclesial ministry 
in its life (see theses 3.2-3, 4).'% In this way, ministry is described 
as part of the life of the church and it is located in the extension of 
Christ's mission towards the church (in analogy to the church’s exer- 
cise of Christ's mission towards humankind). At the same time, the 
necessity of permanent reflection on the shape of ecclesial ministry 
is underlined. 


15% The following publications are related to this conference or belong to its context: 
Christian Oeyen, “Apostolisches und nichtapostolisches Amt, In ternationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 62 (1972), 194-208, Peter Amiet, ‘Systematische Überlegungen zum Amt, 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 62 (1972), 176-84, and see further: idem, ‘Sys- 
tematische Überlegungen zur Amtsgnade, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 63 
(1973), 168-81 and 228-49; 64 (1974) 2-65. See also: Werner Küppers, “Das Amt 
der Einheit”. Theologische Erwägungen zum Bischofsamt,’ Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 61 (1971), 243-56, there esp. 246-7, and Kurt Stalder, ‘Zur Frage nach dem 
Amt in der Kirche,’ Schweizerische Evangelische Kirchenzeitung 143 (1975), 561-5, 
582-5, and 594-9, reprinted in idem, Wirklichkeit (see above, ch. 4, n. 216), 77-104. 
See also the later contribution of Herwig Aldenhoven, “Überlegungen zur theologis- 
chen Begründung des Amtes in der Kirche,’ in Christus, ed. Berlis and Gerth (see 
above, ch. 2, n. 144), 11-7; Aldenhoven largely follows the lines of thought of Amiet 
and Stalder. 

15: Vogt, "Theologenkonferenz’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 149), 215-6. 

152 Tbid., 216. 
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6.3.3. The 1976 IBC Declaration on the Ordination of Women and 
Its Aftermath 


As partially outlined in the previous section, a process of renewed and 
intensive reflection on the theology of ministry with special attention 
to the role of women in the ordained ministry took off on the level 
of the Union of Utrecht in the mid-1970s.'* First exchanges of opin- 
ions took place in a working party on the subject initiated by the IBC, 
through general academic reflection and through interaction with 
developments in the Anglican Communion.™ In 1976, the IBC issued 
a formal declaration on the ordination of women, primarily, though 
not explicitly, in reaction to the ordination of women in the ECUSA.'** 
The statement also intended to further discussion within the Union of 
Utrecht, as it called for further reflection in its final paragraph and 
noted in its third paragraph that the questions raised by the issue of 
the ordination of women to the apostolic ministry are theologically 
and ecclesiologically relevant, thus acknowledging the importance of 
the process of discernment during the following decades: 


Die Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz der Utrechter Union 
kann, in Ubereinstimmung mit der alten, ungeteilten Kirche, einer sak- 
ramentalen Ordination von Frauen zum katholisch-apostolischen Amt 
eines Diakons, Presbyters und Bischofs nicht zustimmen. 

Der Herr der Kirche, Jesus Christus, hat durch den Heiligen Geist 
zwolf Manner in das apostolische Amt berufen, um sein Erlósungswerk 
fiir die Menschen fortzusetzen. 

Die katholischen Kirchen des Ostens und des Westens haben nur 
Manner in das sakramentale katholisch-apostolische Amt berufen. 

Die Frage der Ordination von Frauen berührt die Grundordnung und 
das Mysterium der Kirche. 

Die Kirchen, welche die Kontinuitát mit der alten, ungeteilten Kir- 
che und ihrer sakramentalen Amterordnung bewahrt haben, sollten die 


153 See for an overview of the early discussion Berlis, ‘Diakonin’ (see above, ch. 6, 
n. 145), 48-50. 

154 See ibid., 48-9, and Jensen, ‘Frauenordination’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 145), 
220-1. See also Vogt, “Theologenkonferenz’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 149), 212-3, on the 
International Old Catholic Theologians’ Conference of 1972, esp. noting a paper by 
T. J. Horstman. 

> On which, see Pamela Darling, New Wine. The Story of Women Transform- 
ing Leadership and Power in the Episcopal Church (Boston, MA: Cowley, 1994), 
pp. 114-54. 

156 See Berlis, ‘Diakonin’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 145), 50-1. 
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Frage der Frauenordination gemeinsam beraten und dabei die mögli- 
chen Folgen einseitiger Entscheidungen voll in Betracht ziehen.'” 


Ihe 1976 declaration of the IBC became a source for further reflec- 
tion on the question of the ordination of women. Meanwhile, with 
the exception of the PNCC,'® all Churches of the Union of Utrecht 
remained in full communion with the ECUSA.'® A year after the IBC’s 
statement, in 1977, a joint Anglican-Old Catholic theological confer- 
ence discussed the issue, but did not reach an agreement.'*! 


157 See Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), pp. 460-1. As rightly noted by Oeyen 
in his addenda to Kiiry’s work, this declaration of the IBC is the first of its kind 
that is not unanimous, which gives it a different status than any previous statements. 
This is not the way in which this statement was received by the PNCC, however; see 
Laurence J. Orzell, Die Weihe von Frauen innerhalb der Utrechter Union: Eine pol- 
nisch-nationalkatholische Perspektive,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 86 (1996), 
105-21, there 120. Orzell’s contribution is a very helpful overview of the position of 
the PNCC and its arguments and considerations. These all come very close to the 
official Roman Catholic position expressed in Inter Insigniores and Ordinatio Sacer- 
dotalis (see Orzell, o.c., 108 and 117). Orzell seems to use two standards with respect 
to the liberty Old Catholic Churches have towards the IBC and the Union of Utrecht: 
while he argues in favor of the legitimacy of the PNCC’s unilateral discontinuation 
of full communion with the ECUSA in 1976 (116-7), which would strictly speaking 
go against the IBC rule that relationships with other churches are a matter of the IBC 
as a whole and not of individual churches (see also on the AKD-EKD debate, 6.2.2.), 
he also argues against the factual decision of the IBC of 1997 to leave the question 
of the ordination of women to the discernment of the various local churches, as this 
would make the issue one of order not of doctrine; the PNCC’s move of 1976 to 
discontinue full communion with the ECUSA without consulting the IBC would also 
imply, however, that full communion is just a matter of church discipline. Orzell’s 
historical and sociological considerations throughout his paper are more plausible, 
as they provide a background for understanding the disinterest of the PNCC in the 
ordination of women. 

158 See for the following esp. Von Arx , ‘Debatte,’ (1999; see above, ch. 6, n. 145), 
161-73. 

152 On this relationship, its emergence and its termination, see the overview by War- 
ren C. Platt, Intercommunion between the Episcopal Church and the Polish National 
Catholic Church: A Survey of its Development, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 82 
(1992), 142-65, and also: Laurence J. Orzell, Polish National Catholic-Episcopal Rela- 
tions: Some Historical Observations, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 82 (1992), 
166-81. 

160 With the proviso that Episcopal women priests could not administer sacraments 
in an Old Catholic setting and the Old Catholic bishops would no longer participate 
in the consecration of bishops for churches that had introduced the ordination of 
women, see Von Arx, ‘Debatte,’ (1999; see above, ch. 6, n. 145), 160-1; the mora- 
torium on participation in the consecration of bishops was never followed through, 
however. 

161 See also the declaration of the joint Anglican-Old Catholic Theologians’ Confer- 
ence of 1977, in ‘Kirchliche Chronik,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 67 (1977), 
185-9, there 185-6. See further: Urs von Arx, ‘Erklärung zur Frauenordination, 
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Further discussion in the IBC and in the Union of Utrecht, fuelled 
by discussion in its member churches, led to the acceptance of the pos- 
sibility of admitting women to the (permanent/vocational) diaconate 
in the first half of the 1980s.'* This development is the product of two 
discussions: a discussion about the ordination of women and, it seems, 
a separate discussion about the place of the permanent diaconate in 
Old Catholic tradition: as a result, rites were not only developed for 
the ordination of women deacons, but also for male deacons.'* What 
remained unclear, however, was whether a distinction was being made 
between an ‘apostolic’ or ‘sacramental’ diaconate (for men) and a dif- 
ferent kind of diaconate (for women). In its statements, the IBC did 
not make this clear, but only spoke of a “permanent” diaconate, and 
issued a statement on the traditional ‘minor orders’ (made optional) 
and the relationship between the diaconate and the priesthood, in 
which no distinction between a ‘sacramental’ and ‘non-sacramental’ 
diaconate was made in 1989.'° For the purposes of this study, the 
increased recognition of the diaconate as an order of its own, as well 
as the de facto farewell to the distinction between non-sacramental and 
sacramental deacons on the basis of the witness of the early church, 
are important to note.'* In this context, the voice of the International 
Old Catholics’ Congress of 1990 (Geneva) is also relevant, as it passed 
a resolution that demanded the introduction of the ordination of 
women to the apostolic ministry in analogy to the introduction of the 
diaconate for women.’ 


Christkatholisches Kirchenblatt 100: 10 (1977), 119-20; see also the English transla- 
tion of the joint declaration published in One in Christ 13 (1977), 257. 

12 See Von Arx, ‘Debatte’ (1999; see above, ch. 6, n. 145), 161, Jensen, ‘Frauenordi- 
nation’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 145), 222-3. The decisions of the IBC were made in 1982 
and 1983 and the liturgical forms were published in 1985. See especially the exten- 
sive documentation provided by Urs von Arx, ed., Die Internationale Altkatholische 
Bischofskonferenz (IBK) und der Diakonat der Frau - eine kommentierte Dokumenta- 
tion (mit einem Nachtrag aus 2000) (Typescript; Liebefeld, 1993), esp. 2-4. 

16% See Urs von Arx, ‘Die Erneuerung des Diakonats in der altkatholischen Kirche,’ 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 95 (2005), 209-13. 

164 See for the text of this statement: Von Arx, Bischofskonferenz (see above, ch. 6. n, 
162), 5-6, the decision to make the minor orders optional confirmed a 1974 decision 
of the IBC on the same subject, which was the product of a decade of IBC consultation 
on that subject, as documented in the IBC minutes from that period. 

165 See for this and for the discussion: ibid., esp. 7. 

166 See Hans A. Frei, ‘Bericht über den XXV. Internationalen Altkatholiken-Kongress 
in Genf, 27.-31. August 1990, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift (1990), 249-336, 
there 258, see Von Arx, ‘Debatte’ (1999; see above, ch. 6, n. 145), 162. The wording 
of the congress” resolution, however, can be interpreted in such as way as to suggest 
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In 1984, an International Old Catholic Theologians’ Conference 
also treated the subject of the ordination of women and, only eight 
years after 1976, reached conclusions in striking disagreement with 
the IBC, noting especially that the ecclesial tradition that the IBC had 
appealed to was culturally rather than theologically motivated and 
that further (ecumenical) discussion was necessary.!” Part of this 
ecumenical discussion took place with the Orthodox Churches; the 
Old Catholic-Orthodox dialogue agreed in 1987 that the early church 
had not known the ordination of women to the apostolic ministry, 
an agreement that constituted an obvious problem for moving ahead 
with the ordination of women.'® The dialogue with Anglicans on the 
subject of the ordination of women has already been noted above.'® 

Taking into account the ongoing discussion within, the various 
voices from and the resolutions by the Dutch, German, Swiss, and 
Austrian Old Catholic Synods about the ordination of women to the 
priesthood (commonly favoring it),’” and hearing the voices of the 
two Polish Churches and the Czech Old Catholic Church against it, 
the IBC held a special session on the topic in the Swiss Wislikofen in 
1991. This had already been requested by the Bishop of the Old Cath- 
olic Church of Switzerland in 1988.'” This meeting, “Wislikofen I,’ 


that the congress itself did not regard the ordination of women to the diaconate 
as their admission to the apostolic ministry; see its last paragraph: “Wir halten es für 
dringend notwendig, die gleiche Regelung fiir die Zulassung von Frauen zum apos- 
tolischen Amt ohne Einschränkung durchzuführen.’ 

17 See Edgar Nickel, ‘Für eine reichere Entfaltung des apostolischen Amtes im 
Blick auf die Ergänzung von Mann und Frau. 24. Internationale Altkatholische Theo- 
logenkonferenz vom 27. August bis 1. September 1984, Internationale Kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift 75 (1985), 65-70, there 70; see also Von Arx, ‘Debatte’ (1999; see above, ch. 6, 
n. 145), 162. 

168 See Koinonia, ed. Von Arx (see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 95, see further below: 6.3.6. 

19 See above, 6.2.6., see also 5.1.6. 

17 See Von Arx, ‘Debatte’ (1999; see above, ch. 6, n. 145), 163. 

171 See for its origins: idem; on the meetings themselves see: Urs von Arx, ‘Sonder- 
session der IBK zum Thema “Die Ordination von Frauen zum Priesteramt” 1.-6. Juli 
1991 in Wislikofen/Schweiz,' Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 82 (1992), 195-6; 
Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz (IBK), ‘Erklärung der Internationalen 
Altkatholischen Bischofskonferenz (IBK) zur Frage der Frauenordination,' Internation- 
ale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 82 (1992), 197-8; Hans Gerny, ‘Gedanken zu den Ergebnissen 
der Bischofskonferenz von Wislikofen 1991, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 82 
(1992), 198-201. The discussion in Wislikofen took place on the basis of: Urs von Arx, 
ed., Die Ordination von Frauen zum Priesteramt. Dokumentation fiir die Sonderses- 
sion der IBK vom Juli 1991 in Wislikofen/The Ordination of Women to the Priesthood. 
Documentation for the Special Session of the IBC to be held at Wislikofen, July 1991 
(Typescript; Liebefeld, 1991), for the proceedings, see idem, ed., Die Ordination von 
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proved to be the starting point of an intensive process of reflection. 
The decision ending this process was made after hearing voices from 
various groups in member churches, as well as the voices of the mem- 
ber churches themselves and those of ecumenical partners and consul- 
tants.'”? The process of discernment was designed to be both conciliar 
and ecumenical, hence including consultation within the Union of 
Utrecht and beyond.'” The IBC based this elaborate process on Old 
Catholic ecclesiological self-understanding: 


Da die altkatholische Kirche sich in Kontinuitát mit der einen, heiligen, 
katholischen und apostolischen Kirche weiss, will sie die Klarung dieser 
Frage auch im Dialog mit anderen Kirchen, insbesondere mit jenen, mit 
denen sie das Amt in apostolischer Sukzession gemeinsam hat, vorant- 
reiben, um auf diesen Weg zu einem Beschluss in eigener Verantwor- 
tung zu kommen. 

Dieses Vorgehen im Dialog innerhalb und ausserhalb der Utrechter 
Union ist vom altkatholischen Prinzip her gefordert, gemáss dem die 
Kirchen aufeinander hóren und auf synodalem Weg versuchen, den 
Willen Gottes für seine Kirche zu erkennen.'”* 


This process took place between 1991 and 1997 and led to a conclusion 
discussed more fully below.'” In the meantime, the IBC meeting of 
1993 took notice of the fact that the Church of England had decided to 
ordain women to the priesthood, and again neither discontinued full 
communion nor allowed Anglican women priests to minister as such 
in Old Catholic Churches.’ Shortly afterwards, the International Old 
Catholics’ Congress in Delft in 1994 resolved to support the ordina- 
tion of women, in agreement with the resolution of the International 
Old Catholics’ Congress in Geneva of 1990.'” 

Before turning to the further discussion on the ordination of women 
to the apostolic ministry in the Union of Utrecht between 1991 and 


Frauen zum Priesteramt. Akten der Sondersession der IBK vom Juli 1991 in Wislikofen/ 
The Ordination of Women to the Priesthood. Proceedings of the Special Session of the 
IBC at Wislikofen, July 1991 (Typescript; Liebefeld, 1991). The discussion of the IBC 
and its consultants cannot be analyzed in any detail here. 

172 See Von Arx, ‘Sondersession’ (1991; see above, ch. 6, n. 171), 195-6. See also: 
idem, ‘Debatte’ (1999; see above, ch. 6, n. 145), 163-4. 

173 See IBK, ‘Erklärung’ (1991; see above, ch. 6, n. 171), 197-8. 

174 See ibid., 198. 

175 See below, 6.3.4-6.3.10. 

176 See IBK, ‘Communique’ (1993; see above, ch. 6, n. 82), 244. 

7 See K. Böhm-Vogt, “Tagungbericht, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 84 
(1994), 1-8, there 7. 
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1997, it is helpful to turn to some instances of Old Catholic ecumeni- 
cal consultation and reflection about ecclesial ministry, the liturgi- 
cal fruits of internal Old Catholic reflection, and to the renewed Old 
Catholic reflection on the role of tradition in the church. This is useful, 
as the development of the theology of ministry as well as the develop- 
ing understanding of tradition must be seen as the background for 
eventual decisions about the ordination of women by the IBC and the 
Union of Utrecht. 


6.3.4. A Developing Theology of Ministry: The Old Catholic 
Response to BEM 


The Old Catholic reaction to the Lima Report (BEM) is a valuable 
witness to the Old Catholic understanding of ecclesial ministry. Con- 
tours of an Old Catholic theology of ministry can be recognized in 
the elements of the Lima Report that are explicitly commended in the 
reaction.'” The statement approvingly highlights the following aspects 
of the section of BEM on ministry: 


- den Einsatz des Textes bei der Berufung des ganzen Volkes Gottes 
(1-6); 

- die Aussage, dass die Kirche für die Erfüllung ihrer Sendung das Amt 
braucht, und dass das ordinierte Amt konstitutiv für das Leben und 
Zeugnis der Kirche ist (8 und 14); 

- das Wirken Christi und das Wirken der Amtsträger wird nicht gegen- 
einander ausgespielt, sondern es wird richtig festgestellt, dass Christus 
das Amt als Bezugspunkt braucht (15 und 16); 

- die Begründung und zugleich Richtigstellung der Anwendung des 
Begriffs „Priester“ für die Amtsträger; 

- die trinitarische und gemeinschaftliche Situierung der Autorität des 
Amtes (15); 

- die Beschreibung des Amtes nicht nur in seinem Wesen, sondern 
auch hinsichtlich seines Funktionierens (z.B. 12); 

- die Betonung der Wichtigkeit des dreifachen Amtes von Bischof, 
Presbyter und Diakon für die „Einheit, die wir suchen“ (19-33, 
besonders 22); 


178 See [Aldenhoven and Von Arx], ‘Stellungnahme’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 2), 197. 
Another witness to the acceptance of BEM by the Old Catholic Churches is the fact 
that the 1999 pastoral letter of the Dutch episcopate on the ordination of women to 
the apostolic ministry took precisely BEM as its starting point to outline its theology 
of ministry. See Ambt in de branding. Herderlijke brief van de bisschoppen van de 
Oud-Katholieke Kerk van Nederland bij het besluit tot het openstellen van het ambt 
voor vrouwen (Amersfoort, 1999). 
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- das enge Verhältnis zwischen Gemeinde und Amt (26), das der 
bischóflich-synodalen Verfassung unserer Kirche entspricht; 

- die Befürwortung des eigenständigen Diakonats (31 Kommentar); 

- die Situierung des Amtes im Gefüge der Charismen und die Offenheit 
für weitere Charismen (32 und 33); 

- das inhaltliche Verständnis der Sukzession als Tradition in der Kirche 
(34); 

- dass die Kontinuität der ganzen Kirche im apostolischen Glauben 
als wichtig angesehen wird und mit der Beständigkeit der Sendung 
Christi theologisch begründet wird (35); 

- die Wichtigkeit der geordneten Weitergabe des Amtes (35); 

- die Bezeichnung der Sukzession der Bischöfe als „Zeichen der Kon- 
tinuität und Einheit der Kirche“ (38) und als „Dienst, Symbol und 
Schutz der Kontinuität des apostolischen Glaubens“ (36); 

- die Anerkennung einer Kontinuität im apostolischen Glauben, im 
Gottesdienst und in der Sendung derjenigen Kirchen, die nicht die 
Form des historischen Bischofsamtes bewahrt haben (37); 

- die Empfehlung, den apostolischen Inhalt des ordinierten Amtes 
in diesen Kirchen anzuerkennen, verbunden mit der Bitte an diese 
Kirchen, das Zeichen der bischöflichen Sukzession anzunehmen (38 
und 53); 

- die Feststellung, dass das Bischofsamt in der Sukzession keine auto- 
matische Garantie für Einheit und Kontinuität der Kirche darstellt 
(38); 

- den Vollzug der Ordination durch Handauflegung und Gebet (39 und 
52); 

- die Hoffnung auf die Wirksamkeit des Ordinationsgebetes im Sinn 
einer Epiklese (42 und 43); 

- die Unwiederholbarkeit einer erfolgten Ordination (48).'” 


The express agreement of the Old Catholic response with BEM’s obser- 
vation that the identity of the presider as an ordained minister sym- 
bolizes the presiding of Christ, as well as its emphasis on the fact that 
the celebration of the Eucharist under the presidency of an ordained 
minister indicates that the Eucharist is not just a private initiative, but 
an act of the entire church in a particular place, have already been 
noted (above, 6.1.2.1). The Old Catholic response also contains some 
criticism. This should be mentioned here, especially as most of the 
more fundamental comments concern the relationship between minis- 
try and the church, and thus ecclesiological self-understanding. A first 
point of criticism is that BEM does not reflect enough upon the church 


'? See [Aldenhoven and Von Arx], ‘Stellungnahme’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 2), 203-4. 
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as a community. This leads among other things to the suggestion to 
relate ministry and community more dynamically and more closely to 
each other and to a statement about the significance of the unity of 
local church as gathered around the bishop in the eucharistic assembly 
(even if this community is factually subdivided into multiple parishes). 
Again based on an ecclesiology of the local church, the Old Catholic 
statement underlines the importance of the collegial exercise of min- 
istry in a local church (with priests and deacons) and on a supra-local 
level (in a conference of bishops). The Old Catholic response also criti- 
cizes BEM for not being clear enough in opting for an ecclesiology of 
the local church or one of the universal church.'** 


6.3.5. Lex Orandi, Lex Credendi: The Old Catholic Ordination Rites 


In this context, the development of a common Old Catholic liturgy, 
especially of common ordination rites, should also be considered.'” 
The development of a shared Old Catholic liturgy in general seems 
to have begun relatively hesitantly,’ even if the importance of coop- 
eration in this field was already noticed during the first decade of the 
Union of Utrecht as the eighth thesis of the International Old Cath- 
olics’ Congress of 1892 shows.'** A joint liturgical commission was 
only proposed in the context of the Old Catholics’ Congress of 1938, 
however, and it probably only took up its work following the Second 
World War.'* From 1974 onwards, this commission worked in close 
cooperation with national liturgical commissions.'* As all members of 


180 Tbid., 204. 

181 Ibid., 204-7. 

182 See for the following esp. Sigisbert Kraft, ‘Die neugefasste Weiheliturgie der alt- 
katholischen Kirchen und ihre ekklesiologische Bedeutung, Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 79 (1989), 192-203. 

18 See however, the following early publication: Internationale Altkatholische Bischofs- 
konferenz, Die Riten der priesterlichen Weihen, Nach dem Pontificale Romanum bear- 
beitet und herausgegeben im Auftrag der altkatholischen Bischofskonferenz (Bern: 
Wyss, 1899). 

18+ See for the text: Küry, Kirche, (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), p. 454. 

18 See Minutes of the IBC meeting of August 25, 1938, Zurich (Episcopal Archives, 
Bern, IBC minutes folder, ad loc., 3): Prof. Van Riel announces that he will propose 
an international liturgical commission at the upcoming congress. According to the 
IBC minutes of 1952 (5), this commission existed. See also the discussion on liturgical 
theology at the 1948 International Old Catholics’ Congress. See Heyligers, ‘Bericht 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 29), 265-77. 

186 In 1974 this international commission was brought into closer cooperation with 
national commissions, and in 1975 received, as a body, the commission to begin work 
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the Union of Utrecht have their own ius liturgicum, developing shared 
liturgies is a significant sign of growing closer together. 

The first part of the common Old Catholic liturgy is a eucharistic 
prayer developed on the basis of the findings of the International Old 
Catholic Theologians’ Conference of 1979.'" Ecclesiologically even 
more informative, however, are the liturgies for ordination to the 
apostolic ministry (deaconate, priesthood, and episcopate) that were 
released by the IBC for use in all Old Catholic Churches in 1985. 
Some choices made on the road towards these new liturgies are signifi- 
cant as well, especially the choice to develop particular Old Catholic 
rites and to move away from the (revised) Roman Catholic Pontificale 
Romanum and not to borrow rites from an(other) ecumenical partner." 
The task that the Old Catholic international liturgical commission saw 
itself faced with was a double one: faithfulness to the tradition of the 
early church as it was understood by the Old Catholic Churches, and 
expression of this tradition in a contemporary way.'” 

Some elements of these liturgies that are expressive of Old Catholic 
ecclesiology (even if they also occur in other ecclesiologies) are the 
people's consent to the ordination - the ministry is the ministry of the 
entire church”! - and the accentuation of the diaconate as an order 
of its own. Furthermore, the diaconate is related to the presbyterate 
and the episcopate in order to create a collegial ministry headed (and 
most fully personified) by the bishop; ministry is first of all the one 
ministry of the church that is then further differentiated into its three 


on the revision of the rites for ordination (kind information from Fr. Roland Lauber, 
Unterentfelden, Switzerland (email of October 8, 2007); Fr. Lauber was a long term 
member of both the International Old Catholic Liturgical Commission and the Swiss 
Old Catholic Liturgical Commission). 

187 See Kraft, Weiheliturgie” (see above, ch. 6, n. 182), 192, on the eucharistic prayer 
in question, see ‘Konsens der Internationalen Altkatholischen Theologenkonferenz 
Altenberg bei Kóln, 24.-28. September 1979, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 70 
(1980), 226-9. 

18% See Kraft, Weiheliturgie” (see above, ch. 6, n. 182), 192. The liturgies for the 
ordination to the diaconate (for women and men) still had trial status. 

182 See ibid., 193-4 and 196-7; until the new liturgies, it seems that the previous 
formally published liturgy for the consecration of bishops of the Union of Utrecht was 
an 1899 adaptation of the Roman rite, in use until 1966; for the time between 1966 
and 1985 one would have to analyze the actual rites being used, but this goes beyond 
the scope of this study. The IBC statutes from 1889 to 1974 show that, apart from the 
question of the use of the formula “accipe Sanctum Spiritum’ in the rite, there was 
little discussion on the subject. 

190 See ibid., 196. 

191 See ibid., 196.198. 
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orders.'” In the rite for the ordination to the priesthood, there is an 
emphasis on the priest being the bishop’s co-worker; this matches the 
Old Catholic ecclesiology of the local church and its notion of the col- 
lege of presbyters around the bishop. The rite for the consecration of a 
bishop underlines the relationship of the bishop and the ecclesia localis 
and its communion with other local churches in the Catholic Church, 
as well as the bishop’s task to work for the healing of such communion 
where it is broken or impaired.’ The ecumenical commitment of Old 
Catholicism clearly shines through in this rite. The requirement for the 
church’s consent to the ordination of a priest (and deacon) has already 
been mentioned, but this is emphasized even more in the rite for the 
consecration of bishops by the main consecrator’s statement that (s/) 
he is acting on the basis of the desire of the church. The role of the 
‘universal church’ (that is, the supra-local church) is underlined by a 
reference to the fact that the IBC has given its consent (Zustimmung?) 
to the consecration.'** At the same time, the (local) church itself (fac- 
tually the eucharistic assembly in which the consecration takes place), 
is asked to pledge its support for the new bishop. Furthermore, also as 
an expression of the ecclesial nature of the ministry, members of the 
congregation give the newly ordained a stole and dalmatic or chasuble, 
in the case of a deacon or priest respectively; or, in the case of a bishop, 
a layperson gives the new bishop the ring, a priest gives him/her the 


12 See ibid., 197. 

193 See ibid., 198. 

194 Among ecclesiologists and canon lawyers of the Union of Utrecht there seems to 
be no unanimity about the precise meaning of this concept. In the light of Old Catho- 
lic ecclesiological principles, for example, the ‘Zustimmung’ should be understood as 
a limited judicial review (Dutch: ‘marginale toetsing') rather than as a conditio sine 
qua non consisting of the IBC’s giving a local church permission for a consecration 
as a superordinated body, see in general: Hallebeek, “Aspects” (see above, ch. 2, n. 84). 
Hallebeek also communicated this view in an email of April 24, 2007; in multiple con- 
versations Urs von Arx (Bern), pointed out that this was too weak an interpretation 
of the meaning of the IBC statute. Historically, this principle functioned mainly with 
respect to two issues, assuming that member Churches of the Union of Utrecht shared 
the same faith: 1. The canonical election of a candidate, see above, 4.2.2., for the exam- 
ple of election of a second bishop for the PNCC; 2. The personal (moral) suitability 
of a candidate. A number of times candidates for the episcopate of the Austrian Old 
Catholic Church were rejected by the IBC because they were divorced and had remar- 
ried or because they had married a divorcee. See the IBC minutes of 1957 (September 
20-21), 1957 (5), and of September 11-14, 1974 (5); see also the minutes of the IBC 
meeting of February 16-17, 1959, where the bishops agree “dass die Bischofskonferenz 
einen Kandidaten nicht positiv empfehlen, sondern nur ihr Veto einlegen kann, wenn 
Weihe-Hindernisse vorliegen’ (3, underlining in original), and of September 22-23, 
1961, 2) (all in Episcopal Archives, Bern, folder IBC minutes, ad loc.). 
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miter, and the main consecrator gives him the staff. Ecumenical com- 
mitment is finally expressed again by sharing the peace after the con- 
secration, especially with representatives of those churches with whom 
no full communion yet exists.'” 

Having thus surveyed the Old Catholic ordination rites, it is now 
appropriate to turn to further Old Catholic ecumenical reflection on 
the ordained ministry, specifically on the question of the ordination 
of women to the apostolic ministry, beyond the Old Catholic response 
to BEM. Such ecumenical consultation took place mainly with the 
Orthodox, given the fact that the Anglican and Roman Catholic posi- 
tions had been expressed clearly enough. 


6.3.6. Reflection in Old Catholic-Orthodox Dialogue 


A further expression of an Old Catholic theology of ministry on the 
level of the Union of Utrecht is the 1987 Old Catholic-Orthodox 
agreed statement on ordination, which has already been briefly noted. 
In its theology, it is consistent with the Old Catholic response to BEM 
and the Old Catholic ordination rites. The most important elements 
of the 1987 Old Catholic-Orthodox statement are the following. The 
ordained ministry is considered fundamental to the life of the church 
(par. 1) and to originate in the call and commissioning of the apostles 
by Jesus and his gift of the Spirit to them; their office is passed on to 
their successors through prayer and the laying on of hands. The apos- 
tolicity of ecclesial orders, however, is closely tied to the church: “No 
single bishop has received this apostolic office for himself on the basis 
of [apostolic] succession, but rather all bishops share in the apostolic- 
ity in and through the Church.”” (par. 2) The fullness of the apos- 
tolic ministry is found in the order of the episcopate, whereby the 
bishop is assisted by priests and deacons in specific aspects of his task 
(par. 3). The statement notes expressly that ‘[e]xcept for the as yet not 
fully understood arrangement of deaconesses, the undivided Church 
did not permit the ordination of women.’ (par. 4) Subsequently, the 
primatial, collegial and synodal aspects of ministry are underlined: 


195 See Kraft, Weiheliturgie” (see above, ch. 6, n. 182), 198. For the texts of the rites, 
see idem, o.c., 199-203. 

196 See 6.3.4. and 6.3.5. 

17 The question of apostolicity is treated in section III/7 of the agreed statements; 
see Koinonia, ed. Von Arx (see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 200-1 (English). 
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neither exists at the cost of the others (par. 5), and the purpose of the 
ordained ministry is summed up as continuing “the threefold ministry 
of the Lord in the Church: the kingly, the sacerdotal and the pro- 
phetic.’ (par. 6). 

A further phase of Old Catholic-Orthodox dialogue also belongs in 
this context. This phase focused explicitly on the ordination of women, 
and the responsible commission, which had a more limited composi- 
tion than the commission that had met between 1974 and 1987, met 
twice in 1996 with the blessing of the Ecumenical Patriarch and the 
Archbishop of Utrecht, under the patronage of Metropolitan Dam- 
askinos of Switzerland and Bishop Hans Gerny of the Old Catholic 
Church of Switzerland.'” In its (joint) conclusions, Old Catholic (and 
Orthodox) self-understanding and theological methods appear in an 
exemplary way, which justifies their quotation in full here: 


In Treue zum Schatz der Uberlieferung verstehen wir diese als einen 
vom Geist Gottes gewirkten Prozess dynamischer Aktualisierung des 
Glaubens für das Leben und das Zeugnis der Kirche in ihrer jeweili- 
gen Gegenwart. Das wirft Fragen eines angemessenen Umgangs mit der 
Uberlieferung auf (hermeneutische Frage). 

So stellen wir fest, dass die Kirchen heute zu Recht die Wiirde der 
Laien und insbesondere der Frauen betonen und es fiir wichtig halten, 
dass sie einen angemessenen Platz im Leben und in der Sendung der 
Kirche einnehmen. Das entspricht dem Umstand, dass die verschiede- 
nen Aufgaben in der Kirche ihre Verankerung in der Zuordnung der 
Glieder im Leib Christi haben (1 Kor 12). 

Im Sinn des obengenannten Verstándnisses der Uberlieferung haben 
wir auch die historischen Gegebenheiten, die als Begründungen für den 
„männlichen Charakter“ des Priestertums vorgebracht werden, unter- 
sucht: Das männliche Geschlecht des menschgewordenen Sohnes Gottes, 
Jesu Christi Auswahl von Männern in den Kreis der Zwölf, die aus- 
schliessliche Einsetzung von Männern in den priesterlichen Dienst der 
Kirche, wie auch die damit zusammenhängenden Argumentationen mit 
Typologien (z.B. Adam-Christus, Eva-Maria) und mit Bild- bzw. Reprä- 
sentationsdenken. 

Wir sind dabei zur gemeinsamen Überzeugung gekommen, dass keine 
zwingenden dogmatisch-theologischen Gründe vorliegen, dass Frauen 


198 In the context of the discussion about the ordination of women, this was the 
only large-scale ecumenical consultation that took place: the Church of England had 
made its view clear with its 1992 decision to ordain women to the priesthood, and 
the Roman Catholic Church issued Ordinatio Sacerdotalis in 1994, thus rendering 
dialogue superfluous as well. See Von Arx, ‘Debatte’ (1999; see above, ch. 6, n. 145), 
167-8. 
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nicht zum priesterlichen Dienst geweiht werden. Bestimmend fúr unsere 
Uberlegungen war dabei die soteriologische Dimension der Kirche und 
ihrer Sendung: Das Heil der Menschen und der ganzen Schópfung in 
Jesus Christus, in dem sich die neue Schópfung vollzieht. Im Besonde- 
ren war die in der Alten Kirche herrschende Uberzeugung wegweisend: 
Nur was angenommen und mit Gott geeint wurde, ist gerettet. Es ist die 
ganze, Mann und Frau gemeinsame menschliche Natur, die unser Herr 
angenommen hat. 

Im Hinblick auf die Wahrung der Gemeinschaft in der jeweiligen Kir- 
che und auf die angestrebte Einheit der Kirchen sind bei der Beurteilung 
dieser Frage nicht nur dogmatisch-theologische Griinde von Bedeutung, 
sondern auch sogenannte nicht-theologische Faktoren, die das pastorale 
Handeln der Kirche je an ihrem Ort mitbestimmen. Dies und die Ver- 
antwortung jeder Ortskirche fiir die Gemeinschaft der Kirche muss bei 
Entscheidungen, die Ortskirchen treffen, mitbedacht werden.!” 


192 Urs von Arx and Anastasios Kallis, «Gemeinsame Überlegungen» der Ortho- 
dox-Altkatholischen Konsultation zur Stellung der Frau in der Kirche und zur Frau- 
enordination als ökumenischem Probem, in Bild Christi und Geschlecht, ed. idem and 
idem, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 86 (1996), 78-82, there 82. For an English 
translation, see: Urs von Arx and Anastasios Kallis, ‘Common Considerations of the 
Orthodox-Old Catholic Consultation on the Role of Women in the Church and on 
the Ordination of Women as an Ecumenical Issue,’ Anglican Theological Review 84 
(2002), 503-6, there 505-6: ‘In faithfulness to the treasure of tradition, we discern 
tradition as a process, directed by the Spirit of God, of the dynamic contextualization 
of the faith for the life and the witness of the Church in its everchanging contem- 
porary situation. This provokes questions concerning the appropriate way of deal- 
ing with the tradition (the hermeneutical problem). Thus, we observe that today the 
Churches justly emphasize the dignity of the laity and especially of women, and that 
they appreciate the fact that these people occupy an appropriate place in the mission 
of the Church. This corresponds with the fact that the various tasks in the Church 
are anchored in their being related to one another as members in the Body of Christ 
(1 Cor. 12). According to our understanding of tradition as mentioned above, we 
also investigated the historical data which was brought forward as a rationale for the 
“male character” of the priesthood: the maleness of the incarnate Son of God, Jesus 
Christ’s choosing of men in the circle of twelve, the exclusive appointment of men to 
the priestly office of the Church, and the corresponding argumentation with regard 
to typologies (e.g., Adam-Christ, Eve-Mary), as well as with ideas of the priest being 
the image or representation of Christ. We have reached the common conclusion that 
there are no compelling dogmatic-theological reasons for not ordaining women to the 
priesthood. The soteriological dimension of the Church and its mission is decisive for 
us: the salvation of humankind and the entire creation in Jesus Christ in whom the 
new creation is being accomplished. We were especially guided by the conviction that 
was central to the ancient Church: only that which has been assumed and united with 
God has been saved. It is human nature, common to men and women, that has been 
assumed by our Lord. With regard to the preservation of communion in each Church 
respectively, and to the unity we seek, dogmatic-theological arguments - however 
important they may be - are not of sole importance when dealing with this question. 
So-called non-theological factors determining the pastoral action of the Churches in 
each place also play a role. This and the responsibility of each local Church for the 
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Thus, the Old Catholic-Orthodox consultation reached its conclu- 
sions based on both historical and theological reasoning and finally 
expressed its conclusions following a theological, specifically soterio- 
logical, rationale. It may be noted that the emphasis on the soterio- 
logical dimension corresponds to the first element from BEM that the 
Old Catholic response to that document highlighted: the calling of the 
people of God as a whole.?% 

Not only the question of ecclesial orders as such, but also the way 
in which mainstream Christian tradition, in which the ordination 
of women to the apostolic ministry had had no (regular) place, was to 
be received, were matters of concern for the Union of Utrecht, espe- 
cially given its theological principle of faithfulness to the faith and 
order of the early church. Hence, the discussion about this will be 
surveyed next. 


6.3.7. Further Reflection on the Early Church: Rethinking an 
Ecclesiological Principle 


The discussion about the ordination of women also gave impetus to 
the discussion about the Old Catholic view of Scripture and Tradition, 
given the relative novelty of the ordination of women by a church in 
the catholic tradition. 

As Stalder noted in 1968, reflection on the question of Scripture 
and Tradition had not been particularly prominent in Old Catholicism 
since the formation of the Union of Utrecht in 1889.2* The first exten- 
sive discussion took place between Gilg and Rinkel at the 1938 Inter- 


communion of the Churches also need to be borne in mind when local Churches are 
making decisions.’ 

200 See above, 6.2.1. 

21 See Küry, “Theologentagungen’ (1978; see above, ch. 6, n. 146), 84-6, there esp. 
84: ‘In einem weit ausholenden Korreferat zeigt Stalder auf, dass in der altkatholis- 
chen Kirche die Frage «Schrift und Tradition» zunächst nicht speziell zur Diskussion 
gestellt wird. Man verbleibt mit der Konzilsmehrheit von 1870 auf dem Boden des 
Tridentinums. Man versteht, wie anhand der altkatholischen Katechismen und von 
Verlautbarungen der Altkatholiken-Kongresse gezeigt wird, die Offenbarung als Mit- 
teilung von göttlichen Wahrheiten und stellt die Lehrtradition der Kirche mehr oder 
weniger deutlich an die Seite der Hl. Schrift (9. These der Bonner Unionskonferenz 
von 1874). Der holländische Katechismus zeigt insofern eine neue Sicht, als er die 
Offenbarung als Begegnung mit dem rettenden Tun Gottes versteht. Zu einer tieferen 
Auseinandersetzung kommt es erst am Altkatholiken-Kongress in Zürich von 1938.’ 
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national Old Catholics’ Congress in Zurich.?” Before this, it seems that 
Old Catholic understanding of Scripture and Tradition was felt to be 
adequately expressed in the 1889 Declaration of Utrecht and the ninth 
thesis of the 1874 Bonn Conference on Church Union, which stated 
the following: 


Während die Hl. Schrift anerkanntermaßen die primäre Regel des Glau- 
ben ist, erkennen wir an, daß die echte Tradition, d.h. die ununterbro- 
chene, teils mündliche, teils schriftliche Überlieferung der von Christus 
und den Aposteln zuerst vorgetragene Lehre eine autoritative (gottge- 
wollte) Erkenntnisquelle für alle aufeinander folgenden Generationen 
von Christen ist. Diese Tradition wird teils erkannt aus dem Consensus 
der großen in historischer Kontinuität mit der ursprünglichen Kirche 
stehenden Kirchenkörper, teils wird sie auf wissenschaftlichem Wege 
ermittelt aus den schriftlichen Denkmälern aller Jahrhunderte.” 


After the Second World War, the theme was briefly taken up at the 
1951 theologians’ conference in Bonn in the context of an exchange 
of views between Dutch and Swiss Old Catholics on the influence of 
dialectic theology on the Swiss Old Catholic Church, but no agreed 
statement was made.*™ 

Renewed discussion of the theme of Scripture in Tradition in Old 
Catholicism took place after the Second Vatican Council, which had 
outlined a new understanding of the issue in its constitution on revela- 
tion (Dei Verbum), thus inviting an Old Catholic response. Hence, Dei 
Verbum was discussed at the International Old Catholic Theologians’ 
Conference in Zurich in 1968. 


202 See Peter-Ben Smit, ‘An Old Catholic View of Scripture and Tradition: A Short 
Study of a Theological Organism,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 97 (2007), 
106-23. 

%3 See Küry, Kirche (see above, ch. 2, n. 130), p. 463. In 1931, this thesis was used 
by the Old Catholic delegation to outline the Old Catholic understanding of Scripture 
at the conference in Bonn leading to the Bonn agreement. 

2% See Küry, “Theologentagungen’ (1977; see above, ch. 6, n. 146), 151. Rinkel 
restated his views of 1938 in 1965; see Rinkel, ‘Bekenntnis’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 114), 
205-8. 

25 See Küry, “Theologentagungen’ (1978 see above, ch. 6, n. 146), 83-9. See for 
Küry’s own view: “Der canon fidei der Alten Kirche und wir, Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 52 (1962), 86-99, Küry places a very strong emphasis on the primacy of 
Scripture over all other tradition. By way of contrast, Marinus Kok published in the 
same volume of the Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift, which was dedicated to his 
former teacher Rinkel, an essay entitled, ‘Vinzenz von Lerinum und sein Commoni- 
torium’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 52 (1962), 75-85, in which he describes 
a much more organic relationship between Scripture and Tradition: Scripture is a 
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A next representative Old Catholic statement on tradition in the 
sense of an agreed statement can be found in the documentation of 
the Old Catholic-Orthodox dialogue. This dialogue agreed the follow- 
ing in 1975: 


4. [The] supernatural revelation in Christ is communicated in the Tra- 
dition of the Holy Apostles, which was handed on in written form in the 
Scriptures inspired by God and in oral form by the living voice of the 
Church. The oral tradition is preserved, on the one hand, in the Creed 
and other definitions and canons of the seven Ecumenical Councils and 
local synods, in the writings of the Holy Fathers and in the holy liturgy 
and generally in the Church's liturgical practice, and, on the other hand, 
finds expression in the continued official teaching of the Church. 5. Scrip- 
ture and tradition are not different expressions of the divine revelation 
but distinct ways of expressing one and the same Apostolic Tradition. 
Nor does any question arise, therefore, of the precedence of one over the 
other: ‘both have the same force in relation to true religion’ (Basil the 
Great, Spir. 272 - PG 32.188). ‘Scripture is understood within the tradi- 
tion, but the tradition preserves its purity and the criterion of its truth 
through Scripture and from the content of Scripture.’ (Inter-Orthodox 
Preparatory Commission for the Holy and Great Synod, 16th to 28th July, 
Chambésy 1973, p. 110). The Apostolic Tradition is preserved and handed 
on unadulterated by the Church in the Holy Spirit.” 


Another significant statement is made in the agreed statement on 
ecclesiology of 1981: 


A continuous task of the Church is the interpretation of Holy Scripture. 
Holy Scripture does not stand above the Church; it came into being in 
it. As the Church lives in the light of the witness of Holy Revelation, so 
Holy Scripture is also understood and interpreted in connection with 
living tradition in the Church and with its decisions regarding issues of 
faith. That is why only that doctrine is true - beyond the difficulty of 
expression bound to specific time and conditioned by language - that 
agrees in its essence with Holy Scripture and holy Tradition. In express- 
ing its authority in dogmatic decisions, the Church always rests on both, 
that is on Holy Scripture and holy Tradition, by preserving the testi- 
mony of both and deepening their understanding.” 


Thus, attempting to find a formulation of the common faith based 
on the witness of the early church, the Old Catholic-Orthodox dia- 
logue evidenced the significance of tradition in Old Catholicism. The 


particularly clear fixation of and witness to Tradition, but not the entirety of revealed 
Tradition. 

206 Koinonia, ed. Von Arx (see above, ch. 3, n. 119), 174-5. 

2% Tbid., 194-5. 
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joint statements just quoted can be viewed as a conclusion of a sec- 
ond period in the development of an Old Catholic view of tradition, 
in which specifically the relationship between Scripture and Tradition 
was considered (a first phase used the notion of faithfulness to the 
church's tradition as a means of articulating the protest against Pastor 
Aeternus). As already indicated, Aldenhoven noted in his introduc- 
tion to the publication of all the joint statements in 1987 that the joint 
commission had restricted itself to finding common ground on the 
basis of the early church (and in terms of theological principles), and 
had not set itself the task of translating the faith of the early church 
for today’s context.” Both according to the broader sensus fidelium 
as well as according to most, if not all, Old Catholic theologians 
there was a consensus at the end of the 1970s and the early 1980s 
that further reflection was needed, as the (unqualified) appeal to the 
undivided church of the first millennium was felt to be less and less 
comprehensible and acceptable.” This, at least, was stated by the 1981 
International Old Catholic Theologians’ Conference, which described 
the church as follows: 


Die Kirche muss also ein fortwährender Prozess der Wahrheits- und 
Entscheidungsfindung und des gemeinsamen Handelns sein, an dem 
alle beteiligt sind. Diese Beteiligung aller zu ermóglichen ist die Aufgabe 
des Amtes in Apostolischer Sukzession. Die Altkatholischen Kirchen 
der Utrechter Union glauben, dass sie damit die Tradition (Leben und 
Aufgabe) der ungeteilten Kirche des 1. Jahrtausends in einer den heuti- 
gen Problemen angemessenen Weise weiterfiihren.”” 


In this context, the first thesis of the International Old Catholic Theo- 
logians’ Conference of 1984 is also significant, as it refers to the way 
one has to treat the tradition of the early church with respect to the 
possibility of the ordination of women. It notes that the objections of 
this tradition to the ordination of women were of a non-theological 


208 See Aldenhoven, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 27), 33-4. 

2% See “Erklárung der Internationalen Altkatholischen Theologentagung 1981,’ 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 73 (1983), 65-9, there 68n8: “Die immer wie- 
der erfolgende Berufung altkatholischer Kirchen und Theologen auf die Tradition 
der “ungeteilten Kirche des 1. Jahrhunderts” wird heute oft als unbegreiflich und 
unmöglich betrachtet.’ (according to Berlis, ‘Berufung’ [see above, ch. 6, n. 145], 16n2, 
Kurt Stalder is the author of this remark). 

210 Internationale Altkatholische Theologenkonferenz, ‘Erklärung’ (1981/1983; see 
above, ch. 6, n. 209), 67-8. The Anglican-Old Catholic theologians’ conference of one 
year prior mainly re-emphasized the importance of the tradition of the early church. 
See Anglican/Old Catholic Theological Conference, ‘Statement’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 85). 
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kind, and may be seen as outdated.?* The awareness that more atten- 
tion was needed to find ways in which the church could receive and 
interpret tradition was also a major concern of the theologians’ confer- 
ence that was specifically concerned with the results of the Old Cath- 
olic-Orthodox dialogue (1988).?? 

The theme of (Scripture and) Tradition was taken up once more in 
1995 by a further theologians’ conference.” This conference issued 
a declaration including the following section on the appeal to the early 
church:”* 


Die Internationale Altkatholische Theologenkonferenz ist zu der Fest- 
stellung gekommen, dass die Berufung auf die Alte Kirche sich nicht 
allein auf Glaubensinhalte bezieht, sondern auch auf die Art und Weise, 
wie man in Fragen des kirchlichen Lebens zu einer Übereinstimmung 
kommt. Dieser Prozess zur Bewahrung kirchlicher Gemeinschaft war 
gekennzeichnet von synodalen und konziliaren Beratungen. Er war in 
der Alten Kirche eingebettet in Einheit und Vielfalt. Diese beiden Prin- 
zipien der „Synodalität“ und der „Einheit in Vielfalt“ stützen und ergän- 
zen sich gegenseitig.” 


21! See Nickel, ‘Entfaltung’ 70 (see above, ch. 6, n. 167). 

22 See the statement of the international Old Catholic theologians’ conference of 
1988, as published by Roland Lauber, ‘Bericht über die 27. Internationale Altkatholis- 
che Theologenkonferenz in Innsbruck vom 5. bis 10. September 1988, Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 79 (1989), 29-79, there 78-9, see esp. the issues mentioned on 
78. See in this context also: Jan Visser, “Kirchenstruktur und Glaubensvermittlung,’ 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 79 (1989), 174-91, who argues that Old Catholic 
ecclesiology has hermeneutical consequences, see also his further development of this: 
idem, ‘Mantelchen’ (see abobe, ch. 2, n. 78). 

213 This conference addressed an issue that had surfaced at the 1993 International 
Theologians Conference, namely the differing understandings about the church's deal- 
ing with tradition within the Union of Utrecht. See Edgar Nickel, Die Berufung auf 
die Alte Kirche als Hilfe auf dem Weg in die Zukunft. Bericht úber die 32. Interna- 
tionale Altkatholische Theologenkonferenz vom 4.-9. September 1995 in Friedewald,’ 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 86 (1996), 1-15, there 5; see also Daniel Konrad, 
‘Dimensionen der Utrechter Union. 31. Internationale Altkatholische Theologenkon- 
ferenz in Malvern bei Philadelphia, 23.-27. August 1993, Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 84 (1994), 7-19, there esp. 12-3. 

214 The various contributions to the conference are paraphrased by Nickel; two of 
the conference's papers were published: Christian Oeyen, Die Alte Kirche als Norm 
nach Dóllinger und seiner Schule,’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 86 (1996), 
26-44, and Jan Visser, Die Alte Kirche als hermeneutisches Prinzip,’ Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 86 (1996), 45-64. All speakers at the conference emphasized the 
character of the appeal to the early church in the various brands of Old Catholicism 
as the appeal to an ideal or norm, an ideal in as far as the faith of the early church, 
which is the criterion (norm) for the contemporary faith, can never be fully pinned 
down, but is always something to be rediscovered. 

215 Nickel, Berufung' (see above, ch. 6, n. 123), 15. 
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Thus, this conference aimed in its conclusion at recovering a particu- 
lar aspect of the recourse to the early church, namely the synodal and 
conciliar style of processes of discernment. In this way, the question 
of the appeal to the early church is placed in a double hermeneutical 
relationship: the hermeneutical relationships of various interpreters 
with each other (emphasized by the 1995 conference) and the herme- 
neutical relationship with the “Tradition and traditions.” Little new is 
said about the principle of the appeal to the faith and order of the early 
church as such; mainly additional hermeneutical awareness is raised. 
As Oeyen stated, Rinkel’s view of things from 1938 is still valid for Old 
Catholic theology: 


Wir sind úberzeugt, dass nur ein treues Festhalten an diesem Stand- 
punkt unserer Arbeit in der ökumenischen Bewegung Bedeutung verlei- 
hen kann und úberhaupt die einzige, aber zugleich auch die zwingenste 
Daseinsberechtigung unserer Kirche ist. So bleibt die letzte Folgerung 
dieses Standpunktes, die ich an letzter Stelle als die am schwersten uns 
obliegenden Pflicht nenne, námlich das treue Studium unserer eige- 
nen, durch und durch kirchlichen katholischen Theologie (...). Unsere 
Theologie hat den ganzen Reichtum der ganzen Schrift, wie er uns von 
der katholischen Tradition úberliefert worden ist, immer aufs neue zu 
entfalten, und sie darf dieses tun auf streng wissenschaftlichem Wege 
und mit gläubigem Herzen. Unsere Theologie hat weder Grund noch 
Pflicht, sich, sei es von zeitgeschichtlichen Geistesströmungen und ihren 
von diesen berauschten Anhängern, ins Schlepptau nehmen zu lassen. 
Unsere Theologie hat sich immer nur durch die Tradition hindurch auf 
die Schrift zu besinnen und auf diesem Wege den ganzen katholischen 
Glauben zu verkúndigen.?'* 


This perspective, which is in agreement with the consensus of the 
International Old Catholic Theologians’ Conference of 1995, is also 
confirmed by the findings of the Old Catholic-Orthodox consultation 
on the ordination of women in the same year, the results of which 
have already been presented above.” 

When relating the outcome of the 1995 theologians’ conference 
to another debate that took place at roughly the same time, which 
was concerned with the structure of the Union of Utrecht,’!* a double 


216 Andreas Rinkel, ‘Wort Gottes und Tradition in der altkatholischen Kirche unter 
besonderer Berücksichtigung der Utrechter Konvention,’ Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 29 (1939), 51-61, there 60-1, quoted by: Oeyen, ‘Kirche’ (see above, ch. 6, 
n. 214), 44. 

217 See above, 6.3.6. 

218 See below, 6.3.12. 
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convergence may be noted. In both cases Old Catholic theology - 
especially ecclesiology - as it had developed in the Union of Utrecht 
over the previous decades was received and affirmed; at the same time, 
however, a pressing need for a synodal and conciliar structure of dis- 
cernment and decision-making was expressed. Whereas the empha- 
sis on synodality at the level of the local church is nothing new in 
Old Catholicism, this increased emphasis on conciliar relationships 
between churches is a relative novelty, even if the IBC was (at least to 
some extent) founded precisely for the purpose of enabling processes 
of mutual consultation and facilitating a common witness.”” This sub- 
ject, however, will be treated in a different section. 


6.3.8. The Decision of the IBC on the Ordination of Women and 
its Aftermath 


After the process of reflection”! related directly and indirectly to the 


question of the ordination of women that was described in the previous 
sections, the IBC met for a concluding discussion at a second extraor- 
dinary meeting in the Swiss Wislikofen in 1997 (“Wislikofen IT’). 
This conference discussed two related themes: the ordination of women, 
and the structure of the Union of Utrecht. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the ordination of women, no agreement was reached; in fact, 
the conference could only agree to disagree.*” This also meant that the 
question of the structure of the Union of Utrecht had to be considered 
further.“ This was all the more necessary now, because the decision 
to admit women to the threefold apostolic ministry in the German 


219 See above, 3.2. 

20 See below, 6.1.12. 

21 In the above sections, especially the consultation with the Orthodox received 
much attention; within the Union of Utrecht, however, consultations on a national 
level were at least as important, see Von Arx, ‘Debatte’ (1999; see above, ch. 6, n. 145), 
164-6. See for the reports of the Dutch and Swiss consultations, which were the most 
extensive consultations by churches in which no decision had yet been made, see 
Urs von Arx, ed., Dokumentation tiber das Seminar zur Frage der Frauenordination, 
11.-13. August 1995 Franziskushaus Dullikon SO - Texte zur Vorbereitung, Referate, 
Berichte (Typescript; Bern, 1995), and Angela Berlis, ed., ‘De Haagse teksten’ van de 
studiedagen ‘Vrouw en kerkelijk ambt’ 1994 [Publicatieserie Stichting Oud-Katholiek 
Seminarie 27] (Amersfoort: Centraal Oud-Katholiek Boekhuis, 1994). 

22 See Urs von Arx, ‘IBK Sondersession in Wislikofen Juli 1997,’ Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 87 (1997), 225-40. 

23 See ibid., 237. 

224 See ibid., 232-3. 
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Old Catholic Church (1994) and the subsequent ordination of two 
women to the priesthood (1996) had led to an anomaly in the Union 
of Utrecht:”” not all of its members were in full communion with each 
other anymore, as the PNCC had discontinued communion with the 
German Old Catholic Church.” 

The outcome of Wislikofen II meant that the matter of the ordina- 
tion of women to the apostolic ministry was de facto left to the discre- 
tion of the member churches, with the condition that they evaluate 
the situation again in six years.” All this also meant acknowledge- 
ment of the fact that the conciliar process of discernment that had 
been under way in the Union of Utrecht officially since 1991 had not 
led to a common mind in the Union. In the aftermath of the IBC’s 
decision of 1997, the Western European Old Catholic Churches all 
proceeded to ordain women to the apostolic ministry,? but this was 
not the case in Poland and the Czech Republic, nor in the USA and 
Canada.” The fact that the PNCC discontinued full communion with 
all Old Catholic Churches ordaining women (the only member of the 
Union of Utrecht to do so)” eventually led to the discontinuation of 


25 See Von Arx, ‘Debatte’ (1999; see above, ch. 6, n. 145), 165-6. 

26 See Von Arx, ‘Sonderssession’ (1997; see above, ch. 6, n. 222), 237, idem, 
‘Debatte’ (1999; see above, ch. 6, n. 145), 166-7. 

27 See Von Arx, ‘Sondersession’ (1997; see above, ch. 6, n. 222), 237. Von Arx, 
‘Debatte’ (1999; see above, ch. 6, n. 145), 169-71, points out that the statement in 
which the IBC expressed the outcome of Wislikofen II was in a way a non-decision: 
neither in favor of nor against the ordination of women, but more or less accepting 
the facts as they were, and leaving decisions to the member churches. See for the 
text of the IBC statement: ‘Kirchliche Chronik’ Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 87 
(1997), 234-7. 

28 The decision of Wislikofen II (1997) speaks in general terms of the ordination 
of women; as it refers back to the IBC statement of 1976, it must mean the ordination 
of women to the entire apostolic ministry, not just the priesthood; the decisions in the 
national churches followed this line at least. See the notes in Hans A. Frei, ‘Kirchliche 
Chronik, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 89 (1999), 126-32, there 129-30. 

22 The extraordinary meeting in Wislikofen also ratified the election of Dusan 
Hejbal as Bishop of the Czech Old Catholic Church, which meant for this church the 
beginning of a period of more stability in which decisions like this could be made. See 
Von Arx, ‘Sondersession’ (1997; see above, ch. 6, n. 222), 233. 

230 With the German and Austrian Old Catholic Church, full communion was for- 
mally discontinued; the Swiss and Dutch Old Catholic Churches never received notice 
of such a decision by the PNCC, see Visser, ‘Bedeutung’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 21), 417. 
The “Statement Regarding the Relationship of the Polish National Catholic Church 
with the Union of Utrecht, September 5, 2006, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 97 
(2007), 71, sheds some light on the matter, however, as it states that ‘As of November 
20, 2003, the Polish National Catholic Church of America and Canada is no longer in 
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the membership of that church in the IBC, because that membership 
is based on being in communion with all other members.” 

From the perspective of this study, all this means that the IBC and 
with it the Union of Utrecht remained faithful to its ecclesiological 
self-understanding as a communion of autonomous local churches 
and its process of decision-making by consensus and with ecumeni- 
cal consultation. It also means that most Old Catholic Churches had 
accepted a dynamic understanding of the question of tradition and a 
hermeneutical approach to it. 


6.3.9. The Old Catholic Discussion about the Ordained Ministry from 
an Ecclesiological Perspective 


The modern articulation of the Old Catholic theology of (apostolic) 
ministry, especially in its relationship to the church, developed in con- 
tinuous ecumenical exchange. From 1976 to the eventual decisions to 
ordain women to the apostolic ministry (1997 and later), every stage 
of the process of discernment included interaction with either one of 
the two “inner circle” partners (Anglicans and, even more intensively, 
Orthodox) and/or dialogue with the broader ecumenical movement. 
In this respect, the Old Catholic search for a new articulation of a 
theology of the apostolic ministry described above is one characterized 
by an intention to remain faithful to the tradition of the early church 
as well as one that positions itself in such a way as to facilitate further 
ecclesial rapprochement. 


communion with or affiliated with the Churches of the Union of Utrecht, except for 
the Polish Catholic Church in Poland.” 

31 See IBK, ‘Communiqué’ (2003, see above, ch. 6, n. 136), 142: Da sich die Polish 
National Catholic Church (PNCC) in den USA und in Kanada nicht in der Lage sah, 
die kirchliche Gemeinschaft mit jenen Kirchen der Utrechter Union, die die Frauenor- 
dination einführten aufrecht zu erhalten, sah sich de IBK im Jahr 1997 genötigt, eine 
Frist von maximal sechs Jahren zu setzen, binnen welcher auf die Wiederherstellung 
der im Statut verlangten kirchlichen Gemeinschaft hingearbeitet werden sollte. Da 
dies nicht gelang, stellt die IBK mehrheitlich folgendes fest: 1. An der Sitzung der IBK 
vom 16. bis 22. November 2003 in Prag haben wir festgestellt, dass die volle kirchliche 
Gemeinschaft, wie sie im Statut der IBK definiert ist, nicht wiederhergestellt werden 
konnte und dass daraus als Konsequenz die Trennung unserer Kirchen folgt. 2. Wenn 
sich in der Zukunft eine Móglichkeit ergibt, die kirchliche Gemeinschaft wiederher- 
zustellen, wir die andere Seite davon unverziiglich benachrichtigt. 3. Der Erzbischof 
von Utrecht [Dr. Joris Vercammen] führt die mit dieser Feststellung verbundenen 
notwendigen Schritte aus.’ 

232 See above, 6.3.7. 
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The debate that took place in the Old Catholic Union of Utrecht 
seems to have had two main catalysts, both of which are of eccle- 
siological significance. First, there was the question of the position of 
women in the church, including the question of their ordination to 
the apostolic ministry. Second, there was the question of holy orders 
in ecumenical dialogue, where it was often a disputed issue.” As the 
church and the apostolic ministry are intimately related in Old Catho- 
lic considerations, reflection on the apostolic ministry also implied a 
renewed reflection on the church. 

The Old Catholic theology of the apostolic ministry that emerged 
contains the following elements relevant to this study. Right from the 
beginning, the inextricable relation between ministry and church and 
the rootedness of the former in the latter were emphasized in the Old 
Catholic reflection on the theology of the ordained ministry. At the 
same time, the rootedness of the church in God's call to his people is 
underlined consistently. Accordingly, Old Catholic theology received 
the impulses of the Lima Report through the lens of its own eucharis- 
tic ecclesiology of the local church. This perspective included a strong 
focus on the communal nature of the apostolic ministry and, due to 
the inherent emphasis on the bishop as the minister par excellence in 
this kind of ecclesiology and hence on the unity of the (one) apos- 
tolic ministry, it also led to a decision about the ministry as a whole, 
and not to separate decisions about the ordination of women to the 
priesthood and to the episcopate.”* This emphasis on the one apostolic 
ministry had implications both for the understanding of the church 
and for the orders of the ordained ministry. The bishop, seen as the 
bearer of the fullness of the apostolic ministry, appeared more and 
more clearly as the church's main minister along with the college of 
presbyters and with his (or her) deacons in Old Catholic ecclesiology. 
This covers a deepened Old Catholic understanding of the personal, 
collegial, and communal aspects of ministry. The Old Catholic reaction 


233 See Lewis S. Mudge, ‘Ministry in the Church,’ in Dictionary, ed. Lossky et al. 
(see above, ch. 2, n. 58), 774-7, and John B. Webster, ‘Ministry, Threefold, in o.c., 
ed. Lossky et al., 777-9. 

234 That Old Catholic theologians wrestled with this concept becomes clear, for 
example, in the theses that make up the statement of the 1984 Theologians’ Confer- 
ence. Its first thesis relates only to the presbyterate, and the final point notes dis- 
agreement over the question as to whether or not the admission of women to the 
permanent and special diaconate could be seen as a preparation for their admission 
to the priesthood. See Nickel, Entfaltung’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 167), 70. 
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to the Lima Report stressed the last aspect especially. This “episcopal 
concentration” also had another effect: the rediscovery of the diacon- 
ate as an order of ministry of its own, rather than as a stepping stone 
towards the priesthood - in fact, one could describe what took place 
as a move away from the priesthood as the ‘standard’ form of minis- 
try. What this means ecclesiologically, beyond the rediscovery of the 
church as a eucharistic community around the bishop, can be illus- 
trated by what Von Arx notes with respect to the relationship between 
ecclesial ministry and the Old Catholic self-description as a koinonia 
characterized by diakonia, martyria, and leitourgia in a contribution 
about the diaconate in Old Catholic theology: 


Es gilt also, den Unterschied von presbyteral-episkopalen und diakonal- 
episkopalen Funktionen wahrzunehmen. Das aber impliziert, dass jede 
altkatholische Besinnung tiber den Diakonat die Sendung der Kirche als 
Ganzes im Auge behalten [sollte].?* 


Therefore, the rediscovery of the diaconate also implied the rediscov- 
ery of the diaconal function of the church as a whole, as the diaconate 
represents in the church part of what the church should represent in 
the world. At the same time, priests/presbyters are also seen to partici- 
pate in the one ministry exercised by the bishop, specifically by assist- 
ing and representing him (or her) in the exercise of the one ministry. 
With this, a description of Old Catholic reflection on the apostolic 
ministry at the level of the Union of Utrecht has been given. 

Thus, the debate about holy orders in the Union of Utrecht did not 
only lead to a change in the face of the clergy in that it now included 
women as well; it also led to a renewed understanding of the ordained 
ministry and its relationship to the church, as well as to a renewed dis- 
cussion about the appropriate way of receiving the witness of Scripture 
and Tradition. Having discussed this, it is now possible to turn to an 


25 Von Arx, Erneuerung’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 163), 213. See also the words of 
warning offered by David R. Holeton, “The Liturgical Role of the Deacon in the Past 
and Today, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 95 (2005), 214-33, there 231: ‘If a 
deacon is fulfilling his or her ministry as “one who is sent” in the service of episkopé 
and as one who interprets the world to the church and church to the world, then the 
liturgical ministries that emerge from that will be clearly understood and valued by 
the community; if not, they will ring false and be little more than a liturgical charade.’ 
As Holeton serves in the Old Catholic Church of the Czech Republic, his contribution 
may be counted among those of Old Catholic theologians. 
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overview of the discussion about the ecclesiological character of the 
Union of Utrecht in the period considered in this chapter. 


6.3.10. The Discussion About the Ecclesiological Character of the 
Union of Utrecht 1974-2000 


As indicated, a significant amount of reflection on the character of 
the Union of Utrecht took place between 1974 and 2000. As Von Arx 
notes, this was necessary because the 1974 Convention of Utrecht was 
considered problematic insofar as “sie von einer nicht explizierten oder 
gar ungeklárten Ekklesiologie hinsichtlich der Mitgliedsbischófe bzw. 
der Mitgliedskirchen der Utrechter Union ausging.” Even though the 
process of reflection probably began both under influence of questions 
from ecumenical partners and inner-Old Catholic theological devel- 
opments after the Second World War,”” (the questions surfacing in) 
the debate about the ordination of women, and the contentious 
German EKD-AKD agreement were also significant catalysts for this 
reflection.*** 

This process would eventually lead to the revisions of 2000 and con- 
sisted of the following phases: first, a broad consultation at two Inter- 
national Old Catholic Theological Conferences (1980, 1981); second, 
the work of a commission instituted by the IBC that was active from 
1986 to 1988 and produced two proposals for revisions that were sub- 
mitted to the IBC, which, however, never fully completed the pro- 
cess of receiving these and discontinued the discussion in 1990 (the 
renewed constitution and commissioning of the commission in 1989 


26 Von Arx, ‘Vorwort’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), 5. 

27 See above, esp. 5.1.1. 

28 Von Arx identifies the 1985 agreement between the German Old Catholic 
Church and the EKD as the prime trigger for the crisis in the Union of Utrecht in the 
last two decades of the twentieth century. See Von Arx, ‘Strukturreform’ (see above, 
ch. 6, n. 51), 89, and see also Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft II (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), 
pp. 381-428. One must also take into account, however, that the question was de facto 
placed on the agenda by the decisions of the PNCC in 1976 and 1978 to discontinue 
full communion with the ECUSA because of the unilateral ordination of women (see 
Orzell, ‘Relations’ [see above, ch. 2, n. 159] 178-80), and that the discussion received 
an additional impetus from the again more or less unilateral decision of the German 
Old Catholic Church to go ahead with the ordination of women in 1994 (in effect: 
1996). Historically, the process of reflection on the character and structure of the 
Union of Utrecht pre-dates the AKD-EKD agreement in any case. 
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and 1990 never produced the anticipated results).** The main reasons 
for this stagnation were interfering discussions about the ecumenical 
mission of the Union of Utrecht (especially with regard to the con- 
troversial EKD-AKD agreement in Germany) and the reception of 
tradition (specifically in view of the ordination of women) from the 
mid-1980s onwards.” This period of stagnation may well be regarded 
as the third phase of the process, even if it is in a sense a non-phase. 
The questions dominating the scene during this period, however, in a 
way led back to the question of the ecclesiological self-understanding of 
the Union of Utrecht: questions about discerning tradition and about 
making ecumenical agreements inevitably touched on questions about 
authority in the church and with that again on the nature of the Union 
of Utrecht. The revitalization of the process of discernment about the 
ecclesiological character of the Union of Utrecht gave the question in 
1995 a place on the agenda of the IBC again, resulting in a new com- 
mission that worked from 1996 until 2000; its work constitutes the 
fourth phase of the process under consideration here. 

The work of this second commission built not only on the work of 
its predecessor (1986-1988), but also on the work of national com- 
missions concerned with the same subject, despite their highly diver- 
gent proposals. The work was furthermore facilitated by a statement 
of the 1996 Old Catholic Theological Conference and by an extensive 
exchange on the subject during the second extraordinary meeting of 
the IBC in 1997 (‘Wislikofen II’).?” 

Before returning to some of the main contributions to the discus- 
sion described above, it may be worthwhile to note the evaluative com- 
ments of Von Arx at the end of his introduction to the new statute. He 
observes the following: 


232 See Von Arx, ‘Vorwort (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), 5-6, see for a more extensive 
overview of the work until 1989: Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft II (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), 
pp. 378-81, which cannot be discussed in more detail here. 

240 See Von Arx, ‘Vorwort’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), 6. 

241 Ibid., 6-8. 

22 See ibid. 6-7. One persistent question seems to be the question about a Union of 
Utrecht-wide synod different than the IBC (which as such constitutes a synod of bish- 
ops, but is probably mostly not perceived as a synod), including laypersons and non- 
episcopal clergy; see the resolutions of the 2002 Old Catholics’ Congress of Prague 
in Harald Rein, XXVII. Internationaler Altkatholiken-Kongress 19.-23. August 2002 
in Prag (Tschechien). Dokumentation zusammengestellt von Pfr. Dr. Harald Rein 
(Winterthur), Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 92 (2002), 245-316, there 307-8, 
and esp. also the ‘Nachwort der Redaktion’ (Urs von Arx). 
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Die Revision der bisherigen „Vereinbarung” und des bisherigen „Regle- 
ments” - nunmehr im Anschluss an den Vorschlag der früheren Kom- 
mission „Innere Ordnung“ und „Geschäftsordnung“ genannt - ist nicht 
so radikal ausgefallen, wie das Mitte der 90er Jahre einige erhofft, gefor- 
dert oder befürchtet hatten. Neu ist die Präambel, die eine gedrängte 
Darlegung des ekklesiologischen Selbstverständnisses bietet, wie es sich 
im geschichtlichen Prozess der Utrechter Union und der sie begleiten- 
den theologischen Reflexion - zumindest als mainstream-Auffassung - 
herausgebildet hat. Damit ist klar, dass sich die Utrechter Union im 
strikten Sinne als Kirche versteht, nämlich in der Form einer verbindli- 
chen Gemeinschaft von Orts- und Nationalkirchen, und nicht bloss als 
mehr oder weniger lockerer Verband von Kirchen ohne ein gemeinsa- 
mes Entscheidungs- und Artikulationsorgan.?* 


Of the concrete changes to the Convention of Utrecht, Von Arx 
highlights two. The first is the regulation of the inclusion of decision- 
making and consultative bodies of both the individual Churches of 
the Union of Utrecht, and of the Union of Utrecht as such.** On this 
basis, Von Arx also makes the following observation, which in a way 
continues his earlier statement that the Union of Utrecht is a church, 
not just a loose federation of churches: 


Damit sollte die immer wieder gestellte Frage, ob die Utrechter Union 
eigentlich eine Union von Bischöfen oder von Kirchen sei, noch ein- 
deutiger in dem Sinn beantwortet werden können, wie es immer schon 
angebracht gewesen war: sie ist - wenn es mit rechten Dingen zugeht - 
beides, da Bischof und (Orts-)Kirche grundlegend aufeinander bezogen 
sind.** 


The second change that Von Arx draws attention to is the emphasis 
that the new statute places on the communication between the IBC 
and the Churches of the Union of Utrecht.” He notes that both of 
these issues illustrate a general tendency present in the 2000 statute: 
the strengthening and deepening of the character of the Churches of 
the Union of Utrecht as a communion.” 


23 Von Arx, ‘Vorwort’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), 8. 

244 See the 2000 art. 3 and 6, as well as the less clear statement of the 1974 Verein- 
barung, art. 5.4. 

245 Von Arx, ‘Vorwort’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), 9; he continues: ‘Dass mit dieser 
Bestimmung nicht schon alle Spannungen aus dem Weg geschafft sind, die entstehen 
können, bedarf keiner weiteren Worte.’ 

246 Ibid. 9-10. 

47 Ibid., 10. 
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Von Arx's comments seem to be a fair evaluation of what the 
2000 statute represents as the result of the process of consultation just 
described. For the sake of deepening the understanding of this process, 
however, it is helpful to return to the early 1980s in order to consider 
the discussion of the nature of the Union of Utrecht at international 
Old Catholic fora. Before doing so, some supplements to the revised 
Convention of Utrecht of 1974, which were in force between 1974 and 
2001, should be briefly considered. 


6.3.11. The Supplements to the Convention of Utrecht of 
1983, 1991 and 1994 


The Convention of Utrecht underwent small revisions in 1983, 1991 
and 1994. Some of these are relevant to the present study. 

The 1983 revision concerned the composition of the ‘Büro’ of the 
IBC, regulating how its members are selected (apart from the Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht who is ex officio the president of this body) and 
how the various offices are allotted to its members; furthermore, its 
membership was expanded from three to four bishops.” 

The next revisions took place in 1991.” They were concerned with 
the implementation rules for art. 3 and 9 of the Vereinbarung, regulat- 
ing the recognition of a bishop elect and his consecration by (bishops 
of) the IBC. These implementation rules bear witness to the fact that 
the relationship between the IBC and its member churches is in need of 
further specification, especially in such a crucial matter as the election 
and consecration of a bishop. Furthermore, it is significant that the 
obligation of signing of the Declaration of Utrecht by all bishops-elect 
is now explicated (art. 1.3-4), that the IBC decides about the suitability 
of a candidate for the episcopate (art. 11.2-4), and that a new bishop 
should - if possible - be consecrated by (three) bishops from different 
Old Catholic traditions (art. IV.2). All of these issues are explications 
and codifications of what was already common practice. 

The one revision of 1994 is again much smaller than those of 1991 
and clarifies art. 3 of the ‘Vereinbarung, by stating that a bishop who 
wishes to be received into the IBC will have to accept the 1974 Con- 


28 See Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3), 47n7, referring to the minutes 
of the IBC meeting of 1983 in Heiligenschwendi (Switzerland), 16. 

2 Tbid., 44n5, referring to the minutes of the IBC meeting of 1991 in Egmond aan 
Zee (The Netherlands), 4-5. 
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vention as legally binding, and is obliged to be accountable for all deci- 
sions of the IBC and to represent these to the outside. All this has to be 
agreed to in writing. Thus, this is a change that mainly aims at clarify- 
ing the earlier Convention and at emphasizing its binding character.” 

In sum, therefore, the changes made in the 1980s and 1990s either 
amount to clarifications or to measures that aim at enhancing the 
coherence of the IBC. As it will subsequently become clear, this is well 
in line with the general drift of the large revision of the IBC statutes 
in 2000. 


6.3.12. The International Discussion about the Ecclesiological 
Character of the Union of Utrecht 


After initial consultation at the International Old Catholic Theolo- 
gians’ Conference of 1980, the International Old Catholic Theolo- 
gians’ Conference of 1981 produced a reflection on the identity of the 
Old Catholic Churches. The focus of the statement is not so much 
on the Union of Utrecht as a ‘federation of Churches,” or on an 
ecclesiology of the local church, but rather on churches as commu- 
nions in which reconciliation is realized and becomes visible through 
proclamation, worship and charity.”* The statement further reflects 
on the church in trinitarian terms, as well as from the perspective of 
it being a gift and continual challenge (‘Gabe und Aufgabe’); it men- 
tions a permanent process of discernment initiated and facilitated by 
those in the apostolic ministry (first of all, bishops) and participated 
in by the entire church. By being a church in this way, the statement 
continues, the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht believe 
themselves to be a faithful continuation of the undivided church of 
the first millennium.?* 

In 1993, the International Old Catholic Theological Conference was 
dedicated to the subject of the identity of the Union of Utrecht again.” 


50 Kind communication of Ms. Maja Weyermann, information officer of the IBC, 
as per the email of February 15, 2007, referring to the minutes of the IBC meeting of 
1994 in Den Haag (The Netherlands), 9. 

251 This conference did not issue a joint statement. However, Stalder’s ‘Gehalt’ (see 
above, ch. 5, n. 22) was a significant paper presented at this meeting. 

22 See Internationale Altkatholische Theologenkonferenz ‘Erklärung’ (1981/1983; 
see above, ch. 6, 209), 65. 

253 See ibid., 65-6. 

254 See ibid., 66-9. 

255 See Konrad, ‘Dimensionen’ (see above, ch., 6, n. 213). 
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This conference did not issue a joint statement, but in its course, a 
number of questions emerged. These concerned the following issues: 
the church’s relationship to tradition,”° the relationship of local 
churches to one another in the Union of Utrecht and the relationship 
of the IBC to the Churches of the Union of Utrecht themselves,” the 
canonical character of the Union of Utrecht (including the question 
of the relationship between written law and right of custom),”* the 
variety of traditions within the Union of Utrecht?” and the preferred 
mode of formalizing relationships with ecumenical partners.*% 

In the midst of the debates about the ordination of women and 
the German AKD-EKD agreement, the 1994 Old Catholics’ Congress 
in Delft appealed to the IBC to maintain the unity of the Union of 
Utrecht.** The IBC can be seen as acting in line with this request, by, 
amongst other things, not expelling the Bishop of the Old Catholic 
Church of Germany from the IBC after his decision to go ahead with 
the ordination of women in his church (his membership of the IBC 
was only suspended).**” In its resolution on the matter, the IBC also 
noted that tensions like this are inherent in Old Catholic ecclesiology, 
as bishops have a double responsibility: towards their own church and 
towards the broader church.?** 

At the request of the IBC meeting of 1994, the Old Catholic theo- 
logians’ conference of 1996 also considered the question of the struc- 
ture (and ecclesiological self-understanding) of the Union of Utrecht, 


256 See ibid., 8-12, for a summary of Jonathan Trela’s paper on the subject. 

257 See Von Arx, ‘Charakter’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 3). 

258 See Hallebeek, ‘Canon’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 19) and idem, ‘Omnis’ (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 468) with special reference to the relevance of this question for the Church 
of Utrecht. 

25% See the contributions by Wiktor Wysoczanski and Thaddáus Schnitker as docu- 
mented by Konrad, ‘Dimensionen’ (see above, ch., 6, n. 213), 14-7. 

260 See Jan Visser, Ökumene - Welt - Utrechter Union: Die Aufgabe der altkath- 
olischen Kirche, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 84 (1994), 92-113. 

261 For the text of the resolution, which does not occur in the report of the congress 
as such, see IBK, ‘Communiqué’ (1994, see above, ch. 6, n. 82), 253n1. 

262 See IBK, ‘Communiqué’ (1994, see above, ch. 6, n. 82), 252. Even this decision 
of 1995 was subsequently amended at the 1995 meeting of the IBC in Konstancin 
(Poland): The (new) German bishop, Joachim Vobbe (successor to Sigisbert Kraft), 
agreed to attempt to convince his church to postpone the ordination of women, and 
to not exercise his rights of membership in the IBC voluntarily if he did not succeed 
in doing so. See Von Arx, ‘Sondersession’ (1997; see above, ch. 6, n. 222), 228. 

26% See IBK, ‘Communiqué’ (1994, see above, ch. 6, n. 82), 252-3. 
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especially regarding the IBC.“ The conference issued a statement that 
is of importance for this study.’ In it, the conference concluded that 
the structures of the Union of Utrecht and the IBC should be main- 
tained as they have developed historically. It also noted a need for 
increased communication between the IBC and the member churches 
as well as among the bishops themselves.” The goal of this strength- 
ened communication is to make sure that all churches participate in 
the communal life of the Union of Utrecht and that its coherence is 
thereby reinforced. A further point is that the conference called for “a 
mutual process of opinion shaping and decision making between the 
IBC and the individual Churches” for matters of concern to the entire 
Union.?” This process should lead to the reception of local initiatives 
by the IBC and vice versa, in which context the conference noted that 
the term ‘process of reception’ was to be clarified. 

The 1996 conference provided a point of departure for the commis- 
sion to which the IBC had assigned the task of preparing a draft statute 
for the IBC, which, after further discussion at the 1997 IBC meeting, 
led to the final version of the statute, which was accepted by the IBC 
in 2000 and implemented in 2001.” This document will be discussed 
subsequently. 


261 See Martien F. G. Parmentier, ‘Utrechter Union - Voraussetzungen, Modelle, 
Konsequenzen. Bericht tiber die 33. Internationale Altkatholische Theologenkon- 
ferenz vom 26.-31. August 1996 in Salzburg (Österreich), Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 87 (1997), 65-126. Parmentier’s report also includes the three papers pre- 
sented at this occasion: Gillian R. Evans, “Models of Communion’ (67-76), Oeyen, 
‘Verständnis’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 79), and Von Arx, ‘Strukturreform’ (see above, ch. 
6, n. 51). 

265 Internationale Altkatholische Theologenkonferenz, ‘Erklärung der 33. Interna- 
tionalen Altkatholischen Theologenkonferenz/Declaration of the 33rd International 
Old Catholic Theological Conference,’ in Parmentier, Union, 124-6 (see above, ch. 
6, n. 264). 

266 See idem. 

267 See ibid., 125-6. 

268 See Von Arx, ‘Vorwort’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), 7-9. Here, Von Arx also sketches 
how the 1996 statement of the theologians’ conference (see above, ch. 6, n. 264) solved 
a potentially problematic situation: proposals for the way forward with the IBC from 
commissions of various member Churches of the Union of Utrecht diverged strongly, 
and hardly provided a workable point of departure. 
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6.3.13. The Convention of Utrecht of 2000 Compared with the 1974 
Version 


The revision of the Convention of Utrecht of 2000 is the most exten- 
sive one since 1889. The revised document begins with an entirely 
new preamble on “The Ecclesiological Foundations of the Union of 
Utrecht.” Regarding the ecclesiological self-understanding of the 
Union of Utrecht, this text is of central importance. 

In its first two paragraphs, the preamble paraphrases positively the 
point of departure of the founding of the Union of Utrecht in 1889, 
and then places this in an ecumenical context, which involves adopt- 
ing a position towards the Roman Catholic Church as well as towards 
other churches: 


1. The ‘Union of Utrecht’ is a union of churches and their bishops 
governing them who are determined to maintain and pass on the faith, 
worship, and essential structure of the undivided Church of the first 
millennium. On September 24, 1889, at Utrecht this determination was 
recorded in three documents that form the ‘Convention of Utrecht’: the 
‘Declaration’, the ‘Agreement’, and the ‘Regulations’. By their uniting to 
form a Bishops’ Conference, which other bishops joined later, the full 
communion of the churches represented by them found its expression. 


2. In the ‘Declaration of Utrecht’, fundamental for Old Catholic doc- 
trine, the communion of the Union of Utrecht which came into exis- 
tence in the context of the First Vatican Council confesses the catholic 
faith as expressed in the Church in the east and west by the seven Ecu- 
menical Councils. It approves of the historic precedence of the Bishop 
of Rome as primus inter pares, but rejects the papal dogmas of the said 
council and a number of other papal pronouncements as far as they are 
at variance with the doctrine of the Ancient Church. It affirms its faith 
in the essence and mystery of the Eucharist. Furthermore the Union of 
Utrecht shows its awareness of its obligation to do everything that will 
help to overcome the divisions in the Church, and, based on the faith of 
the undivided Church, to seek and declare unity and communion with 
other Churches.” 


After this initial statement, which is a retrospective paraphrase of the 
Declaration of Utrecht (itself appended to the new set of documents as 
the still-valid ‘confession’ of the Union of Utrecht),?”" a more detailed 


2% For the English text, which is the joint official text one along with the German 
one, see Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), pp. 28-31. 

270 See ibid., p. 28. 

271 A fresh English translation is given in ibid., pp. 40-2. 
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ecclesiological statement follows. This statement is presented as the 
result of an ongoing process of reflection on ecclesiology and of the 
recognition of the ecclesiological implications of the 1889 documents 
and their revisions of 1952 and 1974,” building, as it seems, on an 
argument by Stalder first presented in print in 1982.?? 

The first part of the ecclesiological outline that follows these first 
two paragraphs is a succinct statement of the eucharistic ecclesiology 
of the local church, illustrating that the “ecclesiological concern of a 
certain autonomy of the local or the national church””* of the early 
Old Catholic movement has found its expression in an ecclesiology of 
the local church:?* 


3.1 It (the ‘Convention of Utrecht,” pbajs) presupposes that each fel- 
lowship and communion of people, which by the reconciliation in Jesus 
Christ and by the outpouring and the continuous work of the Holy Spirit 
is constituted as a unity in a given place around a bishop with the eucha- 
rist as its center, is a complete church that carries out its tasks autono- 
mously in that given place. Each local church living the common faith 
and having its indispensable synodal structures, uniting the ordained 
ministry and the laity, which bring to bear her communion and unity, 
is a representation of the “one holy, catholic, and apostolic Church”, as 
confessed by the ecumenical creed of Nicaea-Constantinople (381).’” 


This statement is well in line with earlier formal articulations of Old 
Catholic ecclesiology from the mid-20th century onwards.”” This is 
true both of the strongly eucharistic approach to ecclesiology and of 
the conviction that the local church (qua diocese) is a fully catholic 
church - albeit it not the whole “Una Sancta.’ The next paragraph of 
the preamble specifies the catholicity of the local churches in a two- 
fold way. First, catholicity is seen as grounded in the local churches’ 
“participation in the whole reality of salvation and truth that comprises 
God and human beings””* (preamble 3.2). Second, local churches are 


22 See Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), p. 28: ‘As has 
been recognized and expressed ever more clearly in the course of time, the Union of 
Utrecht and the Convention of Utrecht (whose parts “Agreement” and “Regulations” 
were revised twice in 1952 and 1974) imply a specific ecclesiology.” 

273 See Stalder, Ekklesiologie’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 22). 

274 Von Arx, ‘Churches’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 4), 162. 

275 See also Von Arx’s commentary on this part of the preamble: ‘Was’ (see above, 
ch. 4, n. 186), 166-8. 

76 See Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), pp. 28-9. 

277 See above, esp. 5.1.1. and 5.1.9. 

78 Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), p. 29. 
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catholic because every local church is ‘linked in unity and commu- 
nion with other local churches, in which it recognizes its own essence’??? 
(preamble 3.2). Catholicity therefore exists primarily in local churches, 
identified as eucharistic assemblies around a bishop in a particular 
place, which participate fully in the entirety of God's redemptive work 
and are oriented towards communion with other churches, as well as 
in actual communion with these.*% Accordingly, the ecumenical com- 
mitment and self-obligation (see par. 5 of the preamble to the IBC 
statute)?! of the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht are 
tied to their ecclesiology of the local church as well, as the preamble 
notes the following with respect to ecclesial communion at the local 
and supra-local levels: 


3.2 That this unity and communion has for a long time not existed 
universally among all the churches, is a consequence of human short- 
comings and sin, which eclipses the fact that in Jesus Christ God has 
reconciled and called to partnership all humans who hear his call. This 
entails the obligation for each church, in obedience to the will of God 
and in faithfulness to the common tradition, to investigate whether exist- 
ing separations must continue to be regarded as unavoidable or whether, 
on the contrary, its own catholicity should be recognized in a hitherto 
separated church. 


Subsequently, the preamble describes the life of the local church. In 
doing so, it points out that the inner life of a local church is tightly 
connected to the life of a local church in communion with other local 
churches: 


3.3 Each local church is the Body of Christ in which the members, 
baptized and confirmed in the name of the Holy Trinity and united in 
the Eucharist, are called, authorized, and sanctified by the various gifts of 
the Holy Spirit to live a multifaceted common life in martyria, leitourgia, 
and diakonia. In communion with the other local churches they are the 
people of that God who has elected Israel to be a sign of salvation and 


272 Idem., 

280 Idem. 

28! The ecumenical component also involves an ecumenical self-obligation, as is 
stated in part 5 of the preamble: ‘Wherever, congruent with the ecumenical self- 
obligation of the Union of Utrecht, communion with churches outside the Union of 
Utrecht does exist or seems possible and necessary on account of theological clarifica- 
tions, the bishops of the Union have to take care, in consequence of the explications 
above (part 3.2), that mutual consultations be initiated and maintained with these 
churches.’ (ibid., p. 41). Thus, catholicity (see section 3.2. of the preamble) leads to an 
ecumenical self-obligation. 
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has opened up the blessing promised to Abraham to all peoples in the 
power of the Gospel. Being the manifestation of the renewal of creation 
that has its origin in Jesus Christ, it is on the way to its fulfilment which 
all its members have to go in repentance and hope. 


This description of the life of a local church is further qualified by a 
section on apostolic succession (3.4), which is understood to mean 
that a church derives its life from God's sending of Christ and from 
Christ's sending out of the apostles. This common origin also leads to 
the imperative of ecclesial communion among churches in apostolic 
succession. 

Having described this, the preamble turns to the Union of Utrecht 
itself, noting the following; 


4. Regarding the Union of Utrecht all this means that it is primarily the 
task and service of the bishops to maintain the catholicity of the Church 
in the unity of the tradition of faith, to respond to arising new problems 
and to take decisions concerning the relationships to other churches. 
For they are at the intersection of primarily belonging, as individuals, 
to their local or national church on the one hand, and of taking, as a 
college, primary responsibility for the fellowship and communion of 
the local and national churches on the other hand. The conciliar unity 
and committed communion of autonomous catholic churches - be they 
individual dioceses or national unions of dioceses - is expressed in the 
bishops’ synodal assemblies, i.e. the IBC meetings.” 


Some aspects of this paragraph should be highlighted. First, the singu- 
lar role of bishops is again emphasized and supported, even if there is 
no extensive reflection on their role at this point. Second, it becomes 
clear how the terminology of ‘national church’ and ‘local church’ is 
used in this document: while the latter is the equivalent of a diocese, 
the former is used to describe a communion of local churches (more 
or less) within the boundaries of a particular nation - even if four 
Old Catholic Churches are national churches consisting of only one 
diocese.”® The way in which the responsibilities of the bishops are 
described is significant too. They are to maintain the catholicity of 


282 Ibid., p. 30. 

23 Tt may be noted that this definition does not apply fully to the Dutch Old Catho- 
lic Church, even if this church is probably intended to be included in this category: 
an extensive part of the dioceses founded 1559 whose territory now belongs to the 
Netherlands and thus to the territory covered by the Dutch Old Catholic Church, in 
fact never belonged to the Church (province) of Utrecht but to the Church (province) 
of Mechelen. See Hallebeek, Inleiding (see above, ch. 3, n. 20), pp. 132-7. 
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the church, its unity of faith, and also to take decisions with regard 
to relationships with other churches and are, as a college (in concreto: 
as the IBC), responsible for the fellowship and communion of the vari- 
ous local and national churches involved. From this follows also, as par. 
5 of the preamble states, that the IBC has an ecumenical obligation. 

All this still leaves open one significant question, namely how deci- 
sions made by the IBC relate to the churches involved. The preamble 
of the IBC Statute of 2000 states the following on this subject: 


4.2 The reception by the church is a manifestation that the decisions 
of the bishops, prepared and taken in a comprehensive conciliar process, 
have been initiated by the Spirit of God and correspond to the will of 
God for the mission of his Church. Reception therefore includes the 
participation and joint responsibility of the baptized (clergy and laity) 
in this process both within each local or national church (synods or 
other responsible organs) and within the Union of Utrecht as a whole. 
But being a process led by the Spirit of God, it cannot comprehen- 
sively, let alone conclusively, be put into juridical terms or mechanical 
finalization.2* 


A central notion in this passage is that of ‘reception,’ which describes 
how local and/or national churches relate to IBC decisions. The process 
of reception is a charismatic event, as the text emphasizes, and involves 
the participation of the whole people of God. The way in which the 
term ‘reception’ is used in the IBC statute - namely as a description 
of the entire process of discernment and decision-making - implies 
that reception includes the part of the process of discernment by the 
bishops and their churches that lies before an actual IBC decision. This 
process is regulated in the IBC statute. At the same time, the term is 
also used for the process of implementation of IBC decisions in local 
churches (according to their own canon law), as it is one of the obliga- 
tions of an IBC member to bring the eventual non-reception of these 
decisions to the IBC’s attention.” This part of the process of recep- 
tion cannot be fully regulated as it is related to the work of the Spirit 
guiding the people of God and thus shaping the ‘sensus fidelium.’ As 
will be clear, the extensive process of conciliar and synodal consulta- 


21 See Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), p. 30. 

25 See par. B.4.g. of the 2000 Statute, which states that a member of the IBC is 
obliged to point out the eventual non-reception of decisions of the IBC.’ See ibid., 
p. 33. It is not explicated what would happen in such a case. 
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tion intended to take place before the IBC makes any decisions also 
does justice to the role of the presbyterate, the diaconate and the laity 
in the various churches. This is also the note that the preamble ends 
on (section 6): 


In order to maintain their communion and to fulfil common tasks, the 
bishops of the Union of Utrecht establish, in accordance with the foun- 
dations above, the following Order and thereafter the required Rules. 
By doing so they presuppose that they as well as all the faithful be led 
by that mind that has been expressed in the words of the holy bishops 
Cyprian of Carthage and Ignatius of Antioch: Do not decide without the 
counsel of the presbyterium and the consent of the people (Ep. 14: 4); 
do nothing without the bishop (Phid. 7: 2).2* 


Having thus presented the ecclesiological preamble to the IBC’s 
2000 Order and Rules, it is now possible to turn to these documents 
themselves. 

The first part of the ‘Order’ of the IBC’s statute clarifies membership 
in the IBC (art. 1). Some aspects of the Union of Utrecht’s ecclesiology 
are further accentuated here, though little new comes to the fore. For 
example, adherence to the Declaration of Utrecht is still mentioned 
as a prerequisite for membership in the IBC. Reference is also made 
(more clearly than before) to retaining the apostolic and catholic tra- 
dition in ministry, doctrine, and worship, and twice the exercise of 
episcopal ministry is mentioned as a condition (see arts. 1d and If). 
Also the necessity of the recognition of the election and ordination 
of a bishop by the other members of the Union of Utrecht is noted. 
Any kind of membership for retired or assisting bishops, which existed 
before in various forms, has now disappeared. This corresponds to an 
emphasis on the connection between bishop and diocese/church that 
pervades the new statute,”” as article 1 of the Order states: bishops 
‘together with their churches are in full communion with the other 
churches of the Union of Utrecht.” Another new emphasis is formu- 
lated in art. le: the members of the IBC ‘have no links or obligations 
to other churches contradicting the “Declaration of Utrecht” and the 
present statute.’ The background of this addition, which in itself is a 


w 


8° See ibid., p. 31. 
287 See also Von Arx, ‘Vorwort’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), 10n24. 
288 See Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), p. 31. 
282 See ibid., p. 32. 
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kind of restatement of a very similar stipulation in the earlier versions 
of the Convention of Utrecht, is in all likelihood the contested AKD- 
EKD agreement.”” 

The brief art. 2 is also significant (and new). Before quoting it, it 
should be noted that the precise meaning of this article, or rather, the 
concept of jurisdiction that it presupposes, only becomes clear through 
subsequent definitions of the tasks and duties of the IBC: 


The IBC does not infringe upon the jurisdiction of its members in their 
local churches.”* 


Art. 3 is in many respects a compilation of various stipulations from 
the Order of 1974.” It includes the provision that the IBC can exer- 
cise jurisdiction over Old Catholic parishes and groups outside of the 
territories of its member churches by commissioning a bishop to ful- 
fill this task.2* It also contains one stipulation that is at least new in 
its clarity: 


it (the IBC) initiates, whenever possible, a process of discussion regard- 
ing matters concerning Art. 3b-d in universal Old Catholic discussion 
forums (for instance, International Old Catholic Theological Conference, 
International Old Catholic Congress), assisted by the Office of Informa- 
tion and Communication. 


With this, a further (and new) emphasis of the 2000 documents has 
come to the surface: the obligation of the IBC to initiate a conciliar 
process of consultation in Churches of the Union of Utrecht if the need 
arises, that is, if (at least) one of its members faces a decision that 
will affect all. Fulfilling this obligation needs to involve the initiation 


2% On which, see above, 6.2.2. 

2%! See Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), p. 32. 

22 See art. 3a-g.h (2000) with art. 5.1, 5.4, and 14.1-3 of the 1974 ‘Reglement.’ 

23 With respect to the question of jurisdiction, it should be noted that the ‘Rich- 
tlinien fiir die Ernennung und die Aufgaben von Delegaten der Internationalen 
Altkatholischen Bischofskonferenz (IBK) für altkatholische Bistümer mit längerer 
Sedisvakanz,’ and the ‘Richtlinien für die Ernennung und die Aufgaben von Dele- 
gaten der Internationalen Altkatholischen Bischofskonferenz (IBK) fúr altkatholische 
Gemeinden und Gruppierungen ohne Bistumsorganisation, Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 94 (2004), 204-6 and 206-9, only refers to the IBC's jurisdiction in view of 
the latter category of Old Catholics: those without a regular diocesan organization. 

221 Art. 3b-d (2000): b) the IBC responds to controversial matters of faith and the 
ensuing ethical behavior as well as to matters of order; c) the IBC issues declarations 
of faith and principle on behalf of the Union, if inquiries or the circumstances so 
require; d) the IBC orders the relationships to other churches and religious communi- 
ties. See Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), p. 32. 
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of processes of decision-making and consultation in the Union of 
Utrecht at all ecclesial levels. In this way, the IBC can be seen to exer- 
cise a kind of corporate primacy within the Union of Utrecht. Two 
further stipulations, 3j and k, describe some structures intended to 
aid the initiation of the process of consultation and decision-making. 
First, the establishment of an ‘Office of Information and Communica- 
tion’ (staffed by a theologian) is mentioned. Second, the founding of a 
“Documentation Center for Old Catholic Literature and Publications 
of the member churches of the Union of Utrecht’ is stipulated.” 

With respect to the new emphasis on the dynamic of primacy and 
conciliarity in the IBC/Union of Utrecht, together with the dynamic 
of episcopacy and synodality in a local church, the newly formulated 
art. 4 (2000) is significant, as it is outlined here how these dynamics, 
stipulated especially by art. 3h (2000), are to take place. Therefore, it 
is helpful to quote art. 4 (2000) in full: 


Art. 4 

Each member of the IBC is bound 

a) to take part in the meetings of the IBC; 

b) to bring problems, insights, and developments which are receiv- 
ing significance beyond his church, thereby affecting the Union of 
Utrecht as such, to the attention of the IBC early enough and with 
sufficient explanation and to get them on the agenda as business 
items for a statement; 

c) to initiate in his church a discussion of matters concerning Art. 3 b-d 
which will be dealt with in the IBC, assisted by the Office of Informa- 
tion and Communication, so that he can express his views in the IBC 
in knowledge of the conviction in his church; 

d) to make known in his church as doctrinal statements of the bishops 
united in the Union of Utrecht any declarations and statements of 
the IBC in matters of faith and the ensuing ethical behavior as well 
as order, thereby including the given justification; 

e) to implement himself, or have implemented, the decisions of the IBC 
on discipline, organization, and common endeavors in his church 
according to its internal order; 

f) to carry out in his church the decisions of the IBC on relationships to 
other churches and religious communities in suitable ways; 

g) to bring to the attention of the IBC the eventual non-reception of 
decisions of the IBC. 


25 See for both: ibid., p. 33. 
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Without discussing the various stipulations of this article in detail, one 
may note here that reading it clarifies how the input from the Churches 
of the Union of Utrecht into the IBC is regulated (art. 4a-c), how 
the ‘output’ from the IBC must be related to the churches involved 
(art. 4d-f - note the importance of the integrity of the internal order 
of every local church), and how, in cases of non-reception, this is to 
be reported back to the IBC. Participation in this whole process is 
part of the obligations that a bishop accepts by becoming a member 
of the IBC. 

It should be noted about art. 5 that, in line with the 1974 Conven- 
tion, an absent bishop may let his vote be cast for him by another 
bishop. If a diocese is vacant, the vote cannot be cast, and only an 
observer with an advisory vote may be sent to the IBC meetings. 

Art. 6 of the 2000 Order regulates how the IBC has to deal with mat- 
ters brought up according to art. 4b (2000, see above), and explains in 
much detail how an issue has to be placed on the agenda first and is 
then taken through a process of discernment in the Union of Utrecht. 
In spite of its length, it is helpful to quote the article here, as it illus- 
trates the dialogic and conciliar model of primacy and synodality 
inscribed in the 2000 Convention of Utrecht even more strongly than 
art. 4 (2000): 


Art. 6 
a) In decisions and statements concerning Art. 3 b-d, the following pro- 
cedure is observed. The same applies if a matter about to be decided 
is, after the first debate in the IBC, regarded by two of its members 
to be a matter touching the further maintenance of the communion 
of the Union of Utrecht. 
This procedure provides as a first step for an agreement by the IBC 
for the fixing of a period in which a consultation is held in all the 
national churches, possibly also in universal Old Catholic discus- 
sion forums, on the matter under discussion, the results of which are 
being made known to both the members of the IBC and the synodal 
governing bodies of the national churches. At the same time a simple 
majority is required for determining when the matter under discus- 
sion will be put on the agenda of the IBC for further decisions. 

c) The matter once again being put on the agenda will then be discussed 
by the bishops in a second reading. By doing so, they are to take into 
particular account the written results of the consultations and of pos- 
sible further expert opinions requested as well as the possible effects 
of a decision for the Union of Utrecht and for its existing ecumenical 
relationships. 


b 


== 
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d) Normally the second reading is followed by a vote in which all mem- 
bers of the IBC present take part. 

e) A unanimous decision is communicated to the member churches as 
a decision of the IBC, with the justification provided. 

f) If a decision is not unanimous but reveals the mind of the IBC in the 
sense that a majority of bishops from each national church is in favor, 
the result is made known to the member churches as a decision of 
the IBC, together with the arguments of those in favor as well as the 
arguments of those opposed. 

g) If there is no unanimous decision or a decision “of one mind” accord- 
ing to Art. 6 e and f, no decision has been taken by the IBC, and 
the item is removed from the agenda. This result is made known to 
the churches of the Union of Utrecht, together with the arguments 
advanced in the IBC, the local churches, and - if it is the case - in 
universal Old Catholic discussion forums.” 


Detailed discussion of the various stipulations of this article is super- 
fluous here; it should rather be seen as an illustration of the process of 
mutual consideration as it is intended by the 2000 Statute of the IBC. 

In art. 7a, the 2000 Order takes up the issue of the admission of a 
church to the Union of Utrecht (see art. 3e), which is to take place in 
accordance with art. 6e-g. Little new is said in this respect. Art. 7b 
seems to be a new version of art. 10 of the 1974 “Reglement, which 
referred to purely administrative matters. 

Another significant issue is addressed in art. 8-10 (2000): the elec- 
tion and consecration of new bishops for churches that are members 
of the Union of Utrecht. Art. 8 (2000) first states that ‘[t]he election 
of a bishop is carried out by the respective church according to its 
order, the consecration is performed by the bishops of the Union 
of Utrecht.” This is a statement well in line with the notion of the 
autonomy of the local church as it is part of Old Catholic ecclesiologi- 
cal self- understanding, while relating this autonomous local church 
simultaneously to the communion of churches in which every local 
church (ought to) live(s). Art. 9, however, seems to impose some 
restrictions on the order of the election of a bishop by the Churches 
of the Union of Utrecht. In fact, it imposes some restrictions on the 
kind of elections that will be recognized as valid by the IBC, stating the 
following in Art. 9a (2000): 


26 Ibid., pp. 34-5. 
#7 See ibid., p. 35. 
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The respective church carries out the election being aware of the follow- 
ing impediments to consecration as determined by the IBC: 


- the lack of theological formation and pastoral experience required for 
the episcopal ministry; 

- a conduct of life incompatible with the dignity of the episcopal 
office.” 


A new bishop that wishes to become a member of the IBC has to sign 
the Convention of Utrecht. This, quite naturally, also has some conse- 
quences for the way in which a bishop will be able to exercise his/her 
office while his/her church is a member of the Union of Utrecht and 
he or she him- or herself of the IBC.*” All this is not taken to mean 
that the IBC exercises jurisdiction over the Churches of the Union 
of Utrecht; the bishops of the IBC only agree to exercise their ordi- 
nary jurisdiction in a coordinated way. The Churches of the Union 
of Utrecht remain autonomous churches, but these have opted to 
enter into voluntary mutual self-obligations with the aim of maintain- 
ing communion, which is not the same thing as being subjected to 
the jurisdiction of a supra-local ecclesial body.*% These mutual self- 
obligations, however, certainly translate into canonical consequences 
for the member churches, for example with regard to the eligibility of 
candidates for the episcopate and the mode of electing them. 
Returning to the process of the election and the consecration of new 
bishops of Churches of the Union of Utrecht, it may be noted in pass- 
ing that the stipulation about who consecrates whom as an expression 
of communion in art. 10 (2000) has been retained from the revision of 
1991.%% This revision aimed at increasing the coherence of the Union 
of Utrecht, as it stipulated that bishops from different traditions in 
the Union of Utrecht, if possible excluding the immediate prede- 
cessor at a particular see, should be the main consecrators of new 
bishops. Art. 11 (2000) moves beyond consecrations within the Union 
of Utrecht to relations with churches outside of the Union.*” The 


298 See idem. 

22% See for this: Art. 9b-g (2000), in ibid. p. 36. It may be noted in passing that a 
member of the IBC who performs a consecration to which the IBC has objected will 
be suspended (see Art. 9g). 

300 For this distinction, see esp. Stalder, ‘Gehalt’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 22), 206-13, 
idem, “Das Recht in der Kirche, in idem, Wirklichkeit (see above, ch. 4, n. 216), 
pp. 245-57, esp. pp. 247-48, idem, “Ekklesiologie” (see above, ch. 5, n. 22), 270-2. 

31 See above, 6.3.11. 

%? See Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), p. 36. 
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article states first that no obligations in terms of ministry, doctrine, or 
worship are to be entered into between bishops or with churches out- 
side the Union of Utrecht without discussion by and approval of the 
IBC. Participation in the laying on of hands at the consecration of 
bishops that are not in communion with the Union of Utrecht in par- 
ticular is singled out: this is not to be done except after an agreement 
on this by the IBC. For the same to be possible at the consecration 
of a bishop of a church in communion with the Union of Utrecht, 
approval of the ‘bureau’ of the IBC suffices. 

Art. 12 (2000), one of the articles that has retained its 1889 form 
through two revisions, regulates the exchange of information and off- 
cial publication between the members of the Union of Utrecht, and 
has not been revised significantly. However, a small but significant 
change has been made in the wording of the Articles 13 and 14. While 
the 1974 documents refer to the exchange of priests between dioceses 
only, provision is now also made for deacons. The full(er) appreciation 
of the (vocational) diaconate reflected in this small change shows a 
fuller integration of diakonia into the ecclesiological self-understand- 
ing of the Union of Utrecht. 

Another witness to evolving ecclesiological self-understanding is 
absent from the English text but included in the German version: 
the inclusion of women in a more structural way. A postscript in the 
German text states the following: 


Nachbemerkung: Im Statut werden grammatikalisch mánnliche Formen 
verwendet, die weiblichen werden als miteingeschlossen vorausgesetzt.** 


This remark illustrates a significant shift in the self-perception of the 
Churches of the Union of Utrecht, as these are now more consciously 
seen as comprising men and women; this also means that whatever 
is said about bishops, priests, and deacons in the 2000 Convention of 
Utrecht applies equally to men and to women. 

Even though parts C and D of the 2000 Convention contain some 
changes compared to their 1974 versions, extensive discussion of them 


30 The text of the paragraph reads as follows: ‘Deacons and priests going from 
one Old Catholic diocese to another and living there for a longer or shorter period 
are as a rule licensed to function if provided with letters of recommendation by their 
bishop; a formal reception into the clergy of another diocese can be made only after 
the canonical dismissal by the competent bishop. This does not apply to a member of 
the clergy being elected bishop of another diocese.’ See ibid., p. 37. 

34 Thid., p. 24. 
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does not need to be presented on these pages, given their limited rel- 
evance for the subject of this study and the fact that such discussion 
would repeat much of what was found when analyzing parts A and B 
of the Convention. Therefore, the observations just made on parts 
A and B suffice, and it is now possible turn to a brief overview of 
contemporary Old Catholic canons and constitution. This is neces- 
sary in order to contextualize the 2000 Statute and to see what the 
formal relationship between the IBC Statute and the canon law of the 
Churches of the Union of Utrecht looks like in terms of ecclesiological 
self-understanding. 


6.3.14. Expressions of Ecclesiological Self- Understanding in Some 
Later Statutes of Member Churches of the Union of Utrecht 


Between 1974 and 2000, the statutes of the individual Churches of the 
Union of Utrecht were also revised. Some of these revisions will be 
surveyed here. As before,** this survey of the statutes of Old Catho- 
lic Churches is a sample; here, no full account can be provided of 
their specific developments. The function of this survey is to relate the 
development of the Old Catholic ecclesiological discourse at the level 
of the Union of Utrecht in a concise way to that at the level of the 
members of the Union of Utrecht. 

The statute of the German Old Catholic Church of 2003, a thor- 
oughly reworked successor to the version of 1874 (and its revisions), 
contains general provisions of a far more extensive nature than its 
predecessor(s). The first article, containing five paragraphs, describes 
the ecclesiological self-understanding of the “Katholisches Bistum der 
Alt-Katholiken in Deutschland.” Its first two paragraphs state the 
adherence of the church to the faith of the undivided church, its con- 
fession of the ‘One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church,’ and its 
striving for a communion of churches. The third paragraph defines 
the German Old Catholic Church as “eine autonome Ortskirche im alt- 
kirchlichen Sinn (ecclesia localis), die sich selbstándig Ordnungen und 
Satzungen gibt’ (art. 1.3). Immediately afterwards, art. 1.4 notes that 


305 See above, 3.1.4. 

306 See Katholisches Bistum der Alt-Katholiken in Deutschland. Bischof und Syno- 
dalvertretung, Kirchliche Ordnungen und Sátzungen (Bonn: Alt-Katholischer Bistums- 
verlag, 2003), see esp. pp. 3-4. 
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the church is governed autonomously (‘selbständig’) by the bishop in 
cooperation with the clergy and the entire people of God. After this, a 
stipulation follows that states that women and men have equal rights 
in the church and are both admitted to the apostolic ministry (art. 1.5). 
Art. 2 then states the raison d’être of the German Old Catholic Church: 
since the Roman Catholic Church has left the faith of the early church 
because of its acceptance of Pastor Aeternus, an ecclesial organization 
for catholics in Germany who wish to remain faithful to the faith and 
order of the early church has become a necessity. As the Old Catho- 
lics regard themselves as full members of the Catholic Church, they 
uphold their claim to the rights and properties of the Catholic Church 
in Germany. Two further stipulations about the relationship between 
ecclesial law and state law as well as about the right of custom con- 
clude the general provisions. Interestingly, any mention of the Union 
of Utrecht (or, for that matter, of any concrete supra-local com- 
munion of churches) is absent from the German canons. Thus, the 
German Old Catholic diocese regards itself both as a(n autonomous) 
local church and, as becomes clear from the claim to the rights of the 
catholics in Germany, as the continuation of the Catholic Church in 
Germany. 

The Austrian statutes of 1980 constitute the de facto successor*” to 
the statutes of the Austrian church of 1877/1879.°° In their currently 
valid form of 1980, revised in 1999, they contain a brief preamble that 
describes the church's ecclesiological self-understanding. The pre- 
amble contains three parts. The first part states that the Old Catho- 
lic Church of Austria considers itself to be a fully valid realization 
of the 'One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church.” The second part 
states that this church is a member of the Union of Utrecht through 
its bishop’s membership of the IBC and that the church adheres to the 
Declaration of Utrecht of 1889. Finally, it states that the Old Catholic 


%7 Two different sets of statutes were accepted by the church through an irregular 
synodal process in 1923-1927 and 1940, see Halama, Altkatholiken (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 85), pp. 546-8, 559-71, 669-670, 684-689, 880-94, and 902-3. See on “Kirchenver- 
fassung’ of 1980 also Hans Hoyer, “Zur Kirchenverfassung der Altkatholischen Kirche 
Osterreichs 1980, Osterreichisches Archiv fiir Kirchenrecht 31 (1980), 449-54. 

%8 See Halama, ‘Bemerkungen’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 17), 94, the ‘Synodal- und 
Gemeindeordnung' had been approved by the government in 1877, but as the first 
regular synod only met in 1879, it was approved by the synod in that year. 
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Church adheres to the faith of the early church.*” No specific com- 
mitment to an ecclesiology of the local church is made. The Czech 
Old Catholic Church, whose statutes were very similar to the Aus- 
trian ones,*'” revised its statutes in 2010; their first section includes 
now some pointed statement about the identity of this Church.’ The 
Czech Old Catholic church is identified as a part of the ‘One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church’, holding the faith of the undivided 
Church of the first millennium and governing itself autonomously; as 
a reason for the existence of this church, the conflict surrounding the 
First Vatican Council is mentioned. The statute also points out that 
the Czech Old Catholic Church sees itself as heir of the tradition of 
Cyril and Methodius and of the Bohemian Utraquist tradition. The 
Czech Old Catholic Church’s membership of the Union of Utrecht 
is mentioned explicitly, as well as its ecumenical commitment and 
its episcopal-synodal structure together with the fact that this church 
is a local church in the sense of the early church’s understanding of 
this concept. Thus, the Czech Old Catholic Church has incorporated 
much of the mainstream Old Catholic ecclesiology into its constitu- 
tion, while is has also strengthened its ties with the particular Christian 
traditions of its context. 

The Polish Catholic Church in Poland has a lengthy section on the 
‘catholicity and Polishness’ of the church in its statute of 1995, which 
is the result of the codification of its canon law of 1951 and its revi- 
sions.**? In this section, adherence to the faith of the early church, the 
Convention of Utrecht, and the Polish Catholic Church’s canonical 
autonomy, as well as the episcopal-synodal structure of the church, 


39 See Kirchenverfassung der Altkatholischen Kirche Österreichs 1980. Geltende Fas- 
sung vom 29. April 1999 ([Wien, 1999]), 5. 

310 See above, 3.1.4. 

31 The statute was passed by the 46th Synod of the Old Catholic Church of the 
Czech Republic in Vizovice (September 30, 2010 - October 2, 2010), the Rev. Dr. Petr 
J. Vins, Bern/Prague, kindly made pertinent sections of the document available in 
translation. 

32 See Wysoczañski, ‘Prozess’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 12), 52-4. In the formulation of 
its identity, the Polish Catholic Church both pledged allegiance to its mother church 
in the USA, and also restored the classical seven sacraments, giving the preaching of 
the Word the status of a ‘sacramental,’ not that of a ‘sacrament’ anymore, arguing that 
this agreed better with the faith of the church of the first millennium. 
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are also declared; at the same time the church describes itself as ‘part 
of” the “One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church.’ 

The currently valid statutes of the PNCC in the USA contain a num- 
ber of ecclesiologically relevant texts, the most important of which are 
the ‘preamble’ and the ‘tenets and aims’ (16-18).*” The preamble 
outlines the faith of the PNCC in terms of a nationalistic ecclesiology 
with cultural and ethnic emphases. The aim of this church is the salva- 
tion of the Polish people (and others united with them) and, drawing 
on insights from the study of comparative religion, this emphasis is 
partially justified with reference to other religious leaders who pri- 
marily aimed at the ‘moral uplifting of their people’ (14, for example 
Lao Tse, Confucius, Mohammed, Moses, Jesus, and most of the protes- 
tant reformers). The ‘tenets and aims’ contain a similar mission state- 
ment, but there it is formulated more clearly in systematic theological 
terms, and the PNCC identifies itself explicitly as a catholic church 
(17). As far as ecclesiology is concerned, little concrete information is 
given, apart from the fact that the PNCC has apostolic succession and 
aims at the salvation of souls. The structure of the ‘constitution and 
laws’ of the PNCC that follow, shows that the primary points of refer- 
ence are personal membership in the PNCC and the parish, whereas 
the diocese and the national church as an organization are only men- 
tioned later (can. 19ff.). 

The Swiss Old Catholic Church included a lengthy ecclesiological 
preamble in its new statute of 1989, replacing the initial statute of 1875 
and its revisions.” It contains a full ecclesiology of the local church, 
which is in many respects very close to what would eventually become 


315 See Das innere Recht der polnischkatholischen Kirche in der Republik Polen. 
Angenommen durch die Allpolnische Synode der Kirche am 27. Juni 1995 und geändert 
durch die Allpolnischen Synoden der Kirche am 30. Juni 1998 und am 20. Juni 2003 
(anonymous translation, private files, Urs von Arx, Liebefeld), see ch. 1.1.1.b. and also 
ch. 1 in general. 

314 The Constitution and Laws of the Polish National Catholic Church (Scranton, 
PA: Polish National Catholic Church, 2006), pp. 14-8. Other relevant statements 
contained in this document are the Nicene Creed (5-6), a ‘Statement Regarding the 
Relationship of the Polish National Catholic Church with the Union of Utrecht’ (6) 
a partial translation of the 1889 Declaration of Utrecht cast entirely as a confession 
(7-9), and “The Confession of Faith of the Polish National Catholic Church’ (10-3). 

315 On the canon law of the PNCC in general, see Benedict DeSocio, ‘Some Canoni- 
cal Issues Relating to the Organization of the Polish National Catholic Church,’ PNCC 
Studies 5 (1984), 5-17. 

316 See Christoph Schuler, ed., Die Verfassung der Christkatholischen Kirche der 
Schweiz (Rheinfelden, 1994), pp. 90-100, see esp. pp. 90-2. 
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the IBC statute. The statute explicitly mentions the Swiss Old Catholic 
Church's membership of the Union of Utrecht. In fact, it seems that 
the only significant difference between the two is - as far as ecclesiol- 
ogy is concerned - that the IBC statute contains a eucharistic ecclesi- 
ology of the local church, whereas this is not the case with the Swiss 
preamble, which lacks the eucharistic component. Given its similarity 
with Old Catholic mainstream ecclesiology, the discussion of the Swiss 
statute can be relatively brief; however, its convergence with that what 
was to become the IBC statute should be noted.?” 

The current, fifth, edition of the statute of the Dutch Old Catholic 
Church of 2007, along with the German statute the only one to be 
published after the 2000 IBC Statute, contains an ecclesiological pre- 
amble, which is the most important section of the Dutch statute for 
the purposes of this study. First, it should be noted that the preamble 
itself is an entirely new addition to the statute and clarifies both the 
ecclesiological self-understanding of the Church of Utrecht as such, 
as well as its relation to other Churches of the Union of Utrecht. Fur- 
thermore, the canonical tradition of the Church of Utrecht is outlined. 
The fundamental ecclesiological position of the Church of Utrecht is 
stated as follows: 


De Oud-Katholieke Kerk van Nederland is, als Kerk van Utrecht, de 
ononderbroken voortzetting van de katholieke kerk in onze gewesten 
zoals gesticht door de H. Willibrord.?** 


After this, the ecclesiological principles of the Dutch Old Catholic 
Church are outlined. These include the following. 

First, the principles shared with other catholic churches are listed. 
These are the following. First, the diocese with the bishop at its head is 
the foundational ecclesial unit; the bishop is both the primary presider 
of the Eucharist and the administrator of the diocese. Second, ecclesial 
life within a diocese is organized into parishes. Third, the bishops of 
neighboring dioceses are united in a provincial synod of bishops, with 
one of them (the archbishop) as the president. Fourth, maintaining 


317 See for some further comparative remarks: Von Arx, ‘Katholizismus’ (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 58), 97-100. 

318 Statuut voor de Oud-Katholieke Kerk van Nederland (5th ed.; Amersfoort, 2007), 
p. 6. For the canonical tradition of the Church of Utrecht, see o.c., pp. 6-7. Trans.: 
“The Old Catholic Church of the Netherlands is, as the Church of Utrecht, the unin- 
terrupted continuation of the Catholic Church in our region as it was founded by 
St. Willibrord. 
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the relationships between the various provinces of the church has been 
placed in the special care and responsibility of the Bishop of Rome, in 
order to secure the well-being of the church and the maintenance of 
its unity. Fifth, the universality of the church is expressed at Ecumeni- 
cal Councils. 

Second, in agreement with ecclesiological principles emphasized in 
the past by the Church of Utrecht together with other churches, the 
statute maintains that: first, the church is purely spiritual; second, there 
is no hierarchy between bishops; third, episcopal jurisdiction is limited 
in no other way other than by binding statements of the church itself; 
fourth, the diocesan bishop receives his jurisdiction from his church 
(= diocese), that is, the entirety of the faithful in that place. 

Third, with other bishops that have accepted the Declaration of 
Utrecht, the Church of Utrecht shares the following insights: first, 
jurisdiction on the national (= provincial) level is shared by the bishop 
and representatives of the clergy and laity; second, forms of synodal 
representation exist in which laity and clergy participate; third, the 
Union of Utrecht emerged as an emergency coalition, but, as long as 
there is no unity among the catholic churches, it contributes to the 
expression of the universal character of the church. Thus, the Dutch 
statute of 2007, even more clearly than its immediate predecessor of 
2001,*” articulates the self-understanding of the Old Catholic Church 
of the Netherlands as the Church of Utrecht, the continuation of the 
historical Catholic Church of the Netherlands, which is understood 
to be the church province of Utrecht, made up of a number of local 
churches (qua dioceses). It is striking that the notion ‘local church’ is 
not used in the statutes themselves;*” nor is the eucharistic ecclesiol- 
ogy that has become so prevalent at the level of the Union of Utrecht 
a central feature of this document. 

Comparing all these statutes to the ecclesiological preamble to the 
statute of the IBC, one must note that none of the churches involved 
covers all elements of the IBC preamble; the Swiss Church comes the 
closest, but, like the statutes of all churches considered here, it does 
not use a eucharistic ecclesiology as the IBC does. However, the focus 
on the local church (qua diocese, but often functionally equivalent to 
the national church) has developed in most statutes considered here, 


312 See ibid., art. 1-12. 
32 "The term is used in the preface, however, see ibid., 3-4. 
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when comparing them to their predecessors. This development is in 
agreement with the development towards a shared formulation of Old 
Catholic ecclesiology in terms of an ecclesiology of the local church 
at the level of the Union of Utrecht.*” Simultaneously, the statutes of 
the Churches of the Union of Utrecht, as has just become clear, place 
some emphasis on their identity as the continuation of the Catholic 
Church in a particular place. This notion is not emphasized as much in 
the IBC statute. At the same time, most of the statutes considered here 
- the exceptions seem to be the German statutes - have in the course 
of revisions in the past century included references to the Union of 
Utrecht in their statements of ecclesiological self-understanding that 
are part of their canon law. Thus, there is, at least in the formulations 
in the current versions of these churches’ statutes, an increase of the 
awareness of belonging to a supra-local communion. 

Having given this overview, it is now possible to offer some con- 
cluding observations on the phase of the development of Old Catholic 
ecclesiological self-understanding discussed in this section. 


6.3.15. From 1974 to 2000 in Old Catholic Ecclesiology: 
Concluding Observations 


Regarding the development of the 1974 Convention to the 2000 Statute 
of the IBC from the perspective of this study, a number of concluding 
observations can be made. 

First, the prominent position of a new ecclesiological preamble 
should be noted, as well as the fact that the Declaration of Utrecht 
now appears in an appendix as the historical ‘confession’ of the Union 
of Utrecht. The preamble expresses the ecclesiological identity of the 
Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht in an encompassing 
and (practically only) positive way,” even if references to the histori- 
cal origins of the Union and with that to the protest against Pastor 
Aeternus also occur.” 

Second, it is significant that many Old Catholic ecclesiological 
emphases, such as the eucharistic ecclesiology of the local church and 


32 Earlier indications that the Old Catholic diocesan structures that emerged after 
1870 were emergency structures have largely disappeared. See Rein, Kirchengemein- 
schaft II (see above, ch. 3, n. 90), pp. 362-3n30 and 365. 

32 This tendency also exists in earlier drafts, see ibid., p. 379. 

*°3 See Von Arx and Weyermann, ed., Statut (see above, ch. 3, n. 4), p. 12. 
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the ecumenical self-obligation of the Old Catholic Churches as based 
on their self-understanding as catholic churches, are now brought 
together in a comprehensive manner. Many of the results of the devel- 
opments in earlier phases of the history of the Union of Utrecht are 
thus synthesized, especially as they were articulated in ecumenical dia- 
logue with other churches throughout the twentieth century. 

Third, the single most significant shift in emphasis in the IBC’s Stat- 
ute of 2000 compared to the 1974 Convention is the strong emphasis 
on the necessity of a more structured process of communal discern- 
ment involving both the bishops of the IBC and their churches as well 
as other international fora. This includes a renewed emphasis on the 
role of primacy within the church. The following statement by Von 
Arx describes this well: 


Wichtig ist, dass bei diesen synodalen Prozessen (mit konkreten synoda- 
len Versammlungen) eine Doppelstruktur zur Geltung kommt: Primat 
und Synodalität: Einer der Bischöfe ist dafür verantwortlich und daher 
mit bestimmten Rechten und Pflichten ausgestattet, dass der synodale 
Prozess in Gang kommt und wenn möglich zum Abschluss kommt. Die 
Entscheidung liegt aber nicht bei ihm allein, sondern in einer qualifizier- 
ten Äusserung der am synodalen Prozess jeweils beteiligten Repräsen- 
tanten der Ortskirchen bzw. der überortskirchlichen Gemeinschaft(en). 
In einem solchen Kontext anerkennt die altkatholische Theologie ohne 
Weiteres den Dienst des Papstes bei einer räumlich universalen synoda- 
len Bezeugung der Gemeinschaft aller Ortskirchen und der Stellungnah- 
men zu Fragen des Glaubens. Akte solcher Bezeugung bleiben aber, auch 
in einer globalisierten, zusammenwachsenden Welt, in der sich Kirche 
bewegt, m.E. immer etwas Ausserordentliches und sollten nicht Ausfluss 
einer immerschaffenden Bürokratie sein. 

Altkatholischer Theologie liegt also daran, dass die Sanctorum com- 
munio oder congregatio fidelium durch solche „Partizipationsorte“ struk- 
turiert wird - dies in kritischer Auseinandersetzung mit Tendenzen zu 
uniformistisch-zentralistischen ekklesiologischen Konzepten oder zu 
solchen, wo die wahre Kirche als letztlich doch verborgene, unsicht- 
bare Grösse solcher inner- und überortskirchlichen Vernetzungen nicht 
eigentlich bedarf.” 


Thus, the strengthened role of the IBC as a conciliar body within the 
Union of Utrecht (in other words, as a synod of bishops) that was 
noted for the 1952 and 1974 revisions of the Convention of Utrecht is 


34 Von Arx, ‘Was’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 186), 176. 
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now paralleled by an emphasis on the synodal character of decision- 
making in the Union of Utrecht at the level of the local church by 
way of interaction between the IBC’s members and the synods of their 
respective churches. The fact that the statutes of (most of) the Churches 
of the Union of Utrecht have begun to show an (increased) awareness 
of their membership of the Union of Utrecht during the last century 
agrees with this integrating tendency (despite differences between 
these statutes and the IBC's Statute of 2000, see above, 6.1.5.3.). 

Other changes compared to the 1974 Convention should be seen 
in this overarching context, and do not merit individual conclusions 
at this point. The ecclesiological profile of the Union of Utrecht as 
such should have become clear especially from the discussion of the 
preamble to the Statute of 2000.*2 

As the Old Catholic part of this chapter also concludes the survey of 
the historical development of the ecclesiological self-understanding of 
the Union of Utrecht, it is also possible to draw some general conclu- 
sions about this entire development at this point. 

First, generally speaking one may conclude that in general the 
Union of Utrecht, as it was established by the IBC, developed, in the 
course of its history, more and more into a closely knit communion in 
which the members are accountable to each other and are expected to 
act in unison. The increasingly detailed stipulations about this in the 
IBC’s Convention and now in the Statute also suggest this, as does the 
increased amount of communion-wide theological reflection, both at 
intra-Old Catholic fora and in formal ecumenical dialogues on behalf 
of the entire Union. The awareness of belonging to one another is 
also expressed in the newer statutes of member churches: they share a 
Union of Utrecht-wide ecclesiology (of the local church, but without a 
eucharistic accent), and explicitly note their membership of the Union 
of Utrecht (exception: the German Old Catholic Church). 

Second, at the same time, throughout the twentieth century, the 
IBC has begun to function more and more as a centre of unity for 
the Union of Utrecht. This role seems to have been furthered by the 
ecumenical commitment of the Union of Utrecht in combination with 
the IBC’s task of speaking in the name of the Union vis-a-vis other 
churches. This ‘rise’ of the IBC can especially be observed between the 


325 See above, 6.3.13. 
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First World War and the Convention of Utrecht of 1974. With a hesi- 
tant beginning in 1974, the last phase in the development of the role 
of the IBC within the Union of Utrecht considered here has placed 
more emphasis on the connection between the IBC and the local and/ 
or national churches in processes of discernment within the Union of 
Utrecht. The precise interplay between various levels of being church, 
local, national, Union of Utrecht, and global (namely, regarding the 
role of the Bishop of Rome) has received more and more attention, 
partially because of ecumenical challenges, partially because of internal 
difficulties within the IBC. 

Third, the previous conclusion needs to be counterbalanced by 
the following observation. Even though the IBC has gained a more 
prominent place within the Union of Utrecht in the mid- twentieth 
century, the last quarter of the same century also witnessed a num- 
ber of instances when the IBC was unable to find a consensus, and 
when member churches of the Union of Utrecht went their own way. 
Apparently, there is a tension between ideal and reality here. Examples 
of such friction within the IBC and the Union of Utrecht include the 
following. First, there is a long list of decisions pertaining to the ordi- 
nation of women, reaching from the 1976 decision of the PNCC to 
discontinue full communion with the ECUSA and the divided state- 
ment of the IBC on the ordination of women in the same year, to 
the eventual decisions of Wislikofen II (1997) and their aftermath, 
especially the end of the communion between the Union of Utrecht 
and the PNCC.** Second, further examples include the discord arising 
from the 1985 intercommunion agreement between the German Old 
Catholic Church and the Evangelical Church in Germany, the decision 
of the same year not to act as a body in (re)establishing communion 
with the Mariavites,'” and the dialogue between the PNCC and the 
Roman Catholic Church that did not consider the other Old Catholic 
Churches.** Furthermore, bodies such as the International Old Catho- 
lics’ Congresses, the International Old Catholic Theologians’ Confer- 
ences and, later, the ‘Internationales Laienforum’ continued to voice 
their own concerns, not always in harmony with the IBC. 


26 See above, 6.3.8., see also Von Arx, ‘Debatte’ (1999; see above, ch. 6, n. 145), 198, 
and Visser, Bedeutung' (see above, ch. 3, n. 21), 418-9. 

327 See above, 4.2.2. 

328 See above, 5.1.5. 
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Fourth, notwithstanding differences in emphasis on the level of each 
individual member Church of the Union of Utrecht, the ecclesiological 
self-understanding of the Churches of the Union of Utrecht as it was 
expressed at the level of the Union emphasized in its earliest phase 
the identity of the churches involved as catholic national churches in 
continuity with the early church - this emphasis served at the same 
time as a rationale for the disagreement of these churches with the 
dogmatic definitions of the First Vatican Council. After the Second 
World War, a shift can be seen in the articulation of ecclesiological 
self-understanding; it was provoked both by reflection on the political 
developments during and around the Second World War in relation to 
Old Catholic identity and by (Orthodox) ecumenical influence. While 
the notion of the national church is not given up, at the level of the 
Union of Utrecht as a whole, the focus is shifted to a eucharistic eccle- 
siology of the local church (qua diocese) and away from a focus on the 
national church as such. It is this (eucharistic) ecclesiology of the local 
church that has since been more and more clearly specified and has 
found its place in the ecclesiological preamble to the current Statute of 
the IBC (2000). Thus, at the level of the Union of Utrecht a common 
ecclesiology was developed with the local church qua diocese as the 
basic ecclesial unit. This is often, but not always, reflected in the can- 
ons and constitutions of the Churches of the Union of Utrecht, where 
the ecclesiological preferences and characteristics of these individual 
(national) churches play a role of importance too. 


6.4. The Development of the Ecclesiological Self-Understanding of the 
IFI between 1977 and the Turn of the Century 


The canonical revisions of the IFI of 1977 took place after five years 
of martial law under President Marcos. As the subsequent develop- 
ments within the IFI were also connected to the Marcos dictatorship 
and its aftermath, it is helpful to provide an overview of the politi- 
cal development of the Philippines between 1977 and the turn of the 
millennium. 

The dynamics noted earlier as characteristic of Marcos’s rule 
continued,” but support for him began to wane in view of politi- 


32 See above, 5.2. 
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cal instability and economic stagnation*” (and even depression) in 
the Philippines.** The assassination of Marcos's main political rival 
Benigno S. Aquino”” in 1983 functioned as a catalyst for the former’s 
downfall, as it made public the failings of the Marcos administration 
to an unprecedented extent. Earlier in the 1980s, discontent in the 
army had also given rise to demands for reform from that quarter, in 
addition to the opposition organized partially by Aquino and his asso- 
ciates, but also by other opposition leaders such as Salvador H. Laurel. 
Simultaneously, key figures in the Marcos administration, such as Juan 
P. Enrile,” Marcos’s minister of defense, and General Fidel V. Ramos,*™* 
head of the Philippine Constabulary,** distanced themselves from the 
Marcos administration. When, in November 1985, Marcos announced 
a presidential election for February 7, 1986,** Benigno Aquino’s widow, 
Corazon C. Aquino,*” ran for president together with Laurel as vice- 
presidential candidate, and, when Marcos claimed victory for himself, 
Ramos and Enrile revolted, setting up headquarters in Camp Agui- 
naldo in Manila. After a major display of popular support for the two 
(who had agreed to support the Aquino presidency), which became 
known as “People Power P or ‘EDSA I,’***, supported and facilitated to 
no small extent by the Archbishop of Manila, Jaime Cardinal Sin (thus 
illustrating the political importance of the Roman Catholic Church in 


2 For an insightful study on the interrelation between the accumulation of foreign 
debt and economic dependence on the one hand and (esp. Marcos’s) dictatorial rule 
on the other hand, see Hebatolla Bashiri-Goudarzi, Philippinen: Diktatur und Depen- 
denz: zum Verháltnis zwischen Diktatur und Dependenz am Beispiel der sozioókono- 
mischen Entwicklung auf den Philippinen [Europáische Hochschulschriften 22.198] 
(Frankfurt: Lang, 1990). 

331 See Thompson, Struggle (see above, ch. 5, n. 107), pp. 96-137. 

32 On Benigno “Nino” Aquino Jr. (November 27, 1932, Concepcion, Tarlac - 
August 21, 1983, Manila), see Guillermo, Dictionary (see above, ch. 3, n. 207), pp. 40-1. 

33 On Juan Ponce Enrile (February 14, 1924, Gonzaga, Cagayan -), see e.g. ibid., 

. 140-1. 

PP, On Fidel V. Ramos (March 18, 1928, Lingayen, Pangasinan -), see e.g. ibid., 
pp. 334-6. 

»5 A part of the Philippine military, see e.g. Dolan, Philippines” (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 215), 34-5. 

#6 For this, see e.g. Thompson, Struggle (see above, ch. 5, n. 107), pp. 138-61. 

37 See “Aquino, Coranzon C., in Guillermo, Dictionary (see above, ch. 3, n. 207), 

. 41-2. 

PP oe ‘EDSA’ is the abbreviation of Epifanio de los Santos Avenue, a main highway in 
Manila, on which protesters entered the center of the city. EDSA, or ‘People Power,’ 
brought together various opposition groups, churches, and other organizations. 
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the Philippines),*” and after losing the support of the USA,** Marcos 
finally abandoned both the presidency and the country on February 25, 
1986.** He left behind a country with a political system that had been 
undermined by his dictatorship, with an economy largely devastated 
by his ‘crony capitalism,’ and with a judiciary system that lacked both 
efficient (and independent) procedures and trust among the popula- 
tion. Though (initially) regarded as a doubtful candidate because of 
her lack of experience, Marcos’s successor was Corazon Aquino, tak- 
ing office on February 25, 1986, and forming a revolutionary govern- 
ment under the so-called Freedom Constitution, giving the country a 
new regular constitution a year later.** While Aquino’s administration 
had some limited success in rebuilding democratic institutions and 
respect for civil rights and liberties,** it was also regarded as weak 
and divided, not least because many politicians and officials from the 
Marcos era continued their career under Aquino, and it was under 
the permanent threat of a military putsch, as the Philippine military 
held on to the political role that it had acquired during the Marcos 
regime in the course of Aquino's and further democratic administra- 
tions.’ Economic improvements were further slowed down by natu- 
ral disasters such as the eruption of Mount Pinatubo in 1991. At the 
same time, the Philippines remained part of the neo-colonial econom- 
ical sphere of, especially, the USA, on which it also depended militar- 
ily. Still, the Philippine senate’s rejection in the same year of a treaty 
with the USA extending the latter’s use of military bases led - at least 
formally - to a significant reduction in US military presence in the 


2% See on the role of the military (represented by e.g. Ramos) and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in the political arena before, during, and after Marcos’s dictatorship e.g. 
the insightful study by Gretchen Casper, Fragile Democracies: The Legacies of Authori- 
tarian Rule (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1995). 

310 See e.g. Dolan, Philippines” (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 69-76. 

341 See ibid., 32-3. 

32 See Guillermo, Dictionary (see above, ch. 3, n. 207), p. 157. 

38 See the data provided by Croisant, Transition (see above, ch. 5, n. 109), pp. 186-96. 
Aquino publicly supported vigilante groups such as the “Alsa Masa’ (‘Masses arise’, 
which ‘hunted down suspected communists and other leftists’ [Dolan, ‘Philippines’ 
(see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 179]). For this and the following, see also Thompson, Strug- 
gle (see above, ch. 5, n. 107), pp. 162-79. 

34 See Croisant, Transition (see above, ch. 5, n. 109), pp. 92-3. 

3445 See ibid., pp. 139-48, who on these pages also provides an overview of vari- 
ous armed insurrectionist groups in the Philippines. See also Dolan, ‘Philippines’ (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 215), 33 and 189-212. 
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country.’ Other attempts at economic reforms (for example, land 
reforms) largely failed - and they would continue to do so during 
subsequent administrations.*” In 1992, Aquino was succeeded by 
another major figure of ‘People Power I,’ Ramos, whose administra- 
tion, lasting until 1998, was characterized by slow economic improve- 
ments (at least until the 1997 financial crisis in Asia) and especially by 
a policy of reconciliation with various (militant) groups in the Philip- 
pines, such as the (main) communist party**” and the Moro National 
Liberation Front in Mindanao. After Ramos’s presidency came to an 
end, a ‘typical’ Philippine politician, Joseph Estrada? - typical in the 
sense that his popularity derived mainly from his career as a movie 
actor** - became the next person to lead the country. His popularity, 
which was initially overwhelming, quickly waned due to his inability 
to introduce measures to reduce poverty, while unemployment, gov- 
ernment deficit, corruption, and ‘cronyism’ were rising steeply at the 
same time.*” A good indication of the malfunctioning of the Estrada 
government is that the Philippine economy recovered at a much 
slower pace from the 1997 Asian financial crisis than most other coun- 
tries in Asia. Eventually, especially after impeachment by the House 
of Representatives and the large-scale protest rallies known as Peo- 
ple Power II (or EDSA II), Estrada was compelled to leave office on 


%6 On this as well as on its aftermath, see Larry Niksch, ‘Philippine - U.S. Security 
Relations,’ in Philippines, ed. Calit (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 11-6. One may note, 
with Dolan, ‘Philippines’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 33-4, that the military bases in the 
Philippines had become less interesting for the USA following the end of the cold war. 

47 See Croisant, Transition (see above, ch. 5, n. 109), pp. 164-9. 

%8 For the political development of the Philippines in the 1990s, see in general 
Kent Eaton, Politicians and Economic Reform in New Democracies. Argentina and 
the Philippines in the 1990s (University Pennsylvania State University Press, 2002), 

. 91-127. 

PP, On which, see the entry in Guillermon, Dictionary (see above, ch. 3, n. 207), 

. 104-6. 

PP On Joseph Ejercito Estrada (April 19, 1937, Tondo, Manila -), see ibid., pp. 141-2. 

38 For a consideration of the dynamics of Philippine elections and of the back- 
ground of politicians in the Philippines, see esp. Croisant, Transition (see above, 
ch. 5, n. 109), pp. 120-7. As Eaton, Politicians (see above, ch. 6, n. 348), 91-106, help- 
fully points out, the Philippines (unlike Argentina) has a candidate-centered electoral 
system, not a party-centered one. 

32 As Croisant, Transition (see above, ch. 5, n. 109), pp. 244-52, observes, Philip- 
pine politics is largely determined by a system of patronage, rather than by a sys- 
tem of (stable) political parties; party membership of (e.g.) members of parliament 
is therefore much less significant than the way in which they align themselves with 
those in power, for example by altering their party membership after the elections 
(‘turn-coatism’). 
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January 20, 2001. Estrada was succeeded by his vice-president, the 
economist Gloria Macapagal-Arroyo.*? Her administration was con- 
firmed by mid-term elections that had to be held for the senate and for 
local political bodies. Both periods of her rule - during her completion 
of Estrada’s term, and during her full term as president commencing 
in 2004, having won the elections that year - have been characterized 
by an increase in political unrest (leading her to declare the state of 
rebellion in July 2003, which lasted for a month), the undermining of 
virtual all democratic institutions (not least because of a steep increase 
in the number of - typically unsolved - extrajudicial killings), increased 
‘cronyism, corruption, and, in order to quell ‘terrorism’ in the coun- 
try, an increase of the presence of the US military. At the same time, 
the 7% increase of the GDP in 2007 (and an average increase of the 
same by 5% during Macapagal-Arroyo’s presidency in total) should be 
noted, though not without recognizing that the division of (increased) 
wealth in the Philippines happens along the same lines that already 
exist between the (very) rich and (very) poor, without much happen- 
ing to alleviate the needs of the latter.*™ 

Having provided this general historical and political background, it 
is now possible to turn to the development of the IFI’s ecclesiological 
self-understanding in this context. 


6.4.1. A New Mainstream: Aglipayan Nationalism within an 
‘Orthodox’ Framework 


As was already indicated in the previous chapter, in 1976 the die 
had been cast already for the future theological trajectory of the IFI, 
as from then on, the IFI’s outlook and position would be character- 
ized more and more by the commitments made in the 1976 ‘State- 
ment on Church Mission,’ which had been implemented partially 
already through the 1977 Constitution and Canons. This process 
seems to have gained momentum especially after the ministry of Ga 
as Obispo Maximo - and after his departure from the IFI.’ Under 


353 On Gloria Macapagal Arroyo (April 5, 1947, Lubao, Pampanga -), see the entry 
in Guillermo, Dictionary (see above, ch. 3, n. 207), pp. 44-6. 

34 For the above, see Kayales, ‘Gruppen’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 96) and Dolan, 
‘Philippines’ (see above, ch. 3, n. 215), 106-19. 

#5 Leading to another period of litigation over the name and the property of the 
IFI. See for a chronology of the court decisions: “The decision of the Metropolitan 
Trial Court National Capital Judicial Region Branch LXXV (75) of December 18, 
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Ga's successor, Abdias de la Cruz (Obispo Maximo in the period 1981- 
1987), for example, the IFI began to concentrate its formal ecumenical 
endeavors, especially within councils of churches, on issues of peace 
and justice. Also, the establishment of two seminaries of the IFI itself, 
beyond continued participation in the (Episcopal) St. Andrew's Theo- 
logical Seminary in Manila, is evidence of the increased emphasis on 
the IFI’s own tradition and heritage. Most of this is summarized in the 
1987 “Statement on Development,” issued at the beginning of the term 
of office of Obispo Maximo Soliman Ganno (1987-1989), which also 
expresses the developing theological self-understanding of the IFI. Its 
ecclesiological section states the following: 


The Church is a community of Faith tasked to confess and witness Christ 
as both Lord of nature and history, of liberation and salvation. 

The Iglesia Filipina Independiente (IFI), being the living sacrament of 
the 1896 Revolution, must continually make her confession and witness 
for and on behalf of the Filipinos who for the past several years, have 
been faced with poverty, social malady and political repression. 

The times call for immediate response to dehumanization. The IFI, 
conscious of its mission and historical vocation, is concerned. It must 
get involved and participate actively in development. This is the impera- 
tive of the Gospel. 

This, the IFI believes, leads to a more meaningful, effective and rel- 
evant accomplishment of her mission and ministry.** 


After this, a number of lists with practical commitments follows, most 
of which have to do with strengthening the infrastructure of the IFI 
nationally and with equipping the church to witness effectively, which 
will remain a constant refrain in IFI polity statements.*” From this 
ecclesiological section, however, it will be clear that what had been 
said by the IFI about the church’s mission in the 1976 on that subject 
had indeed become part of the self-understanding of the IFI at large. 


1997, The Sower 7: 1 (1998), 12. Ga himself was eventually reconciled to the IFI, 
see Alberto B. Ramento and Macario V. Ga, Joint Statement on Reconciliation and 
Unity (Manila, 1994), which was signed at the Cathedral of the Holy Child, Manila, 
in September 1994. The group led by Ga continued after this under the leadership of 
Bishop Armando de la Cruz. See also: Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 
pp. 109-11, noting the oddity that Ga led his church through the 1977 revision of its 
statutes, but nevertheless failed to recognize them. 

35 Consultative Assembly, ‘Development’ (1987; see above, ch. 3, n. 206), 436. 

37 The road towards the 2002 Centennial Celebration of the IFI was also cast in this 
mold, see the church’s statement ‘Mission 2002: Towards the Centennial Celebration 
of the IFI, The Sower 3: 1 (1992), 7. 
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At this point, one may note that whereas the Aglipayan nationalistic 
heritage is embraced again, the Aglipayan theological heritage as far 
as liberal Christianity is concerned is not received with it at all. The 
following table, juxtaposing two texts expressing IFI ecclesiological 
self-understanding, may illustrate the dynamic just described: 


1911 Catequesis 1977 Canons and Constitution 
¿Qué es la Iglesia Filipina The Philippine Independent 
Independiente? - Es la Church is a congregation of new 
asociación de los hombres men educated in and liberated by 
nuevos educados en las the teaching of Christ, dedicated 
enseñanzas de Jesús, que buscan to the worship of God in spirit 

á Dios por el caminoes de las and in truth, nourished and 
ciencias libres, y que le adoran sustained in the Eucharist, and 
en espíritu y en verdad commissioned to be witnesses 
(Juan IV, 23.) (Catequesis to God's love in the world. 

[see above, ch. 2, n. 119], 2) (Introduction to the Canons 


[in Doctrine, ed. Ranche, see 
above, ch. 3, n. 196], 2) 


When following the trail of statements issued by the IFI leadership 
from 1987 onward,*” the impression one gains is that the theological 
course and the ecclesiological outlook remain constant. This can be 
shown by pointing at statements such as the 1989 pastoral letters of 46 
IFI bishops, * the statement on “Aglipayan Spirituality” (1998), and 
the “Statement on Ministry” (1999), but also by drawing attention to 
statements made by the IFI and its leadership** in the light of socio- 
political events, which, especially from the second half of the 1980s 
onwards when a series of men who were all outspoken about social 


*8 Quite on the contrary, see the reference to Aglipay's leadership in theological 
matters as the IFI’s 40 years of wilderness wanderings, in Paulino A. Blanza, “The 
Iglesia Filipina Independiente: A Historical Sketch, The Sower 6: 5 (1997), 10 and 14, 
there 10. 

352 Also Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), p. 145, takes this as the start- 
ing point of the formal articulation of the IFI’s theology in terms of a rereceived 
nationalism. 

360 On which, see “New “Activist Posture” for Philippine Independent Church, 
Episcopal News Service (October 4, 1989). 

361 See Executive Commission of the IFI, ‘Spirituality’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 208). 

36% See Executive Commission of the IFI, ‘Ministry’ (see above, ch. 5, n. 208). 

363 Sectors of the IFI also made numerous statements, of which a particularly strik- 
ing example is: WOPIC, ‘A Resolution Asking the Clergy of the IFI to Desist from Sol- 
emnizing or Blessing Marriages of Filipinas With Foreigners, Prearranged by Travel 
or Marriage Agencies for Purposes other than those Instituted by God,’ The Sower 2: 5 
(1991), 26-7. 
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issues* was elected to the office of Obispo Maximo, beginning with 
Soliman Ganno, became legion,** addressing topics such as the oppres- 
sion of so-called tribal people, the 1995 Mining Act,*% the significance 
of peace with justice, the integrity of creation, the question of foreign 
debt and economic dependence, the dignity of labor, the necessity of 
agrarian reforms,*” economic injustice in the Philippines, the electoral 
process,** and the US military presence in the Philippines,’® to name 
only a few examples.*” 


364 This period coincides, after the brief ministry as Obispo Maximo of Ganno, 
with the ministry as Obispo Maximo of Tito E. Pasco (and his successors Alberto B. 
Ramento, Tomas A. Millamena, and Godefredo J. David). See for the tone Pasco set, 
e.g. Tito E. Pasco, ‘Lenten Message,’ The Sower 2: 1 (1991), 3, taking up the witness of 
Fr. Narciso Pico as a martyr on behalf of the poor, and further: “Christmas Message 
of The Obispo Maximo The Most Reverend Tito E. Pasco,’ The Sower 2: 5 (1991), 2-3. 
See also ‘A Church Reborn,’ The Sower 4: 2 (1993), which takes Fr. Narciso Piso’s 
politically motivated murder in 1991 as a starting point for the clearer line of the IFI 
in the 1990s. 

365 For this period also the documentation provided by the two volumes of the IFI, 
Heritage (1993), ed. IFI (see above, ch. 3, n. 199) and Heritage II (1999), ed. IFI (see 
above, ch. 3, n. 199) should be considered; the documents contained in these two 
volumes show clearly the consistent line chosen by the IFI’s leadership. 

366 See The Sower 6: 4 (1997), 12-3. 

367 SCB, ‘Pastoral Letter IV, The Sower 3: 3 (1992), 9. See also SCB, ‘An Open Letter 
to President Fidel V. Ramos,’ The Sower 3: 3 (1992), 13. 

368 See Joint SCB-NPO Statement,’ The Sower 2: 5 (1991), 23-4, SCB, Pastoral Let- 
ter, The Sower 2: 5 (1991), 25, Executive Commission of the IFI: “Neo-Colonialism not 
Poverty Besets our Society,” Ang Tagapunla (The Sower) 10: 2 (2002), 5. 

36% See Obispo Maximo Alberto B. Ramento's position: “A Statement on the Visiting 
Forces Agreement, Ang Tagapunla (The Sower) 7: 7 (1998), 9. 

* See further: Peace Committee of the Supreme Council of Bishops, “Peace Build- 
ing Mission of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente, issued by the Peace Committee 
of the Supreme Council of Bishops, in Heritage (1993), ed. IFI (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 199), 26-8, noting on 27: “We in the IFI, recognizing and repenting our indiffer- 
ence and inaction to our historical heritage to be witnesses to our faith in Jesus Christ 
are challenging ourselves to commit to the work of peace based on justice.” See also 
the pastoral letter ‘Our Heritage, Our Response,’ issued by the Supreme Council of 
Bishops May 10, 1988, and republished in Heritage (1993), ed. IFI (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 199), 29-31, which documents the more nationalist stance by referring to a number 
of documents issued in 1986, and makes the statement that *... (W)ith the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, we have once again rediscovered the richness of the heritage of the IFI: 
a heritage that is God's call to us to be witnesses to Him in our people's independence, 
identity and integrity. This is our Nationalist charism - a gift to us by the Lord of his- 
tory. A charism that is watered by the love of the Saviour and by the blood and flesh 
of people of the continuing 1896 revolution. A charism that preserves, protects, and 
promotes the patrimony of the Filipino people, a patrimony that is very much part of 
God's creation.” (29) Also the 1989 letter issued by the Supreme Council of Bishops, 
‘Witnessing: Sharing in the Pilgrimage, of May 9, 1989, and reprinted in Heritage 
(1993), ed. IFI (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 32-5, states, after outlining the position of 
the IFI as one inspired by liberation theology and before taking a stance on a number 
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When, at this point, asking the question of the IFP's understand- 
ing of nationalism, it may be observed in conclusion that the lines 
of thought and action taken by the IFI agree well with Obispo Maximo 
Millamena's definition of nationalism in an emancipatory and politi- 
cal sense at the celebration of the IFI centennial in Europe in 2002, 
calling for a sense of nationalism that is not discriminatory or racially 
prejudiced, but that is anti-imperialist and that ‘upholds the people's 
patrimony and national sovereignty, as “(t)his nationalism is what 
makes us Filipino and Christian, a nationalism that is the product 
of our struggle for identity and integrity as People of God in the 
Philippines.’*”! 


6.4.2. Ecumenical Endeavors and Ecclesiological Self-Understanding 


It was noted in an earlier section already that the IFI had entered into 
‘mainstream’ ecumenism through various memberships and agree- 
ments.*” In many ways, the relationship with the Roman Catholic 
Church in the Philippines also lost much of its polemical flavor, even 
if no doctrinal (or even pastoral) agreements were reached.*” As noted 
as well, the IFI’s ecumenical commitment tended to focus on issues of 
practical cooperation, often concentrating on the question of (social) 


of political issues: ‘Our witness to God’s liberating acts, therefore, is not foreign in 
the life of the IFI, however, historical processes, initiated by forces antagonistic to the 
church, and deeds inimical to what we stand for which we ourselves committed that 
impair our witness to God’s freedom for nation-building, must not only be under- 
stood in their secular orientation. They must, more so, be comprehended within the 
purview of the establishment of the Kingdom of God in a particular setting of people’s 
lives and culture. This is the whole meaning of the blurb of our motto which states: 
Pro Deo et Patria. The IFI is a witness for God and country.’ (33) That this is indeed 
the course taken by the IFI subsequently can be documented by the following state- 
ments of the Supreme Council of Bishops: ‘On The 1992 Electoral Exercises’ in Heri- 
tage (1993), ed. IFI (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 36-7, ‘On Peace, Integrity of Creation, 
Foreign Debt, BNPP and Energy Crisis, Labor And Agrarian Reform, in Heritage 
(1993), ed. IFI (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 38-42, and ‘On Gambling, Sex, Marriage and 
Child Bearing and Imposition of Death Penalty,’ in Heritage (1993), ed. IFI (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 199), 43-5. In general, see England, De Mesa, Quintos, Aoanan, and Marigza, 
‘Theology’ (see above, ch. 4, n. 225), 349. 

»7! Tomas A. Millamena, ‘An Introduction to the Ecclesiality of the Iglesia Filipina 
Independiente,’ in idem, Iglesia (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 29-34, there 29-30. 

372 See above, 4.3.6., 5.2.1., and 5.2.3. 

*° A good impression of the Roman Catholic Church in this era is given by the 
discussion of the Second Plenary Council of the Philippines of 1991 by Delgado and 
Gutiérrez, Konzilien (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 223-89; unlike at other councils, 
the IFI is not mentioned explicitly. 
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justice, peace, and integrity of creation. What, then, would be the 
closest partners for the IFI as far as this kind of ecumenism is con- 
cerned? One illuminating document, even if it has only a limited offi- 
cial status, is the 1997 Supreme Council of Bishops’ statement “Charter 
Change will further Serve the Imperialist Interests in our Land.””* 
It takes position against economic liberalization and against increase 
of ‘security measures,’ for which a change in the constitution of the 
Philippines would be needed. Of interest is the list of churches and 
political groups that are listed as joining the IFI in this protest: a num- 
ber of denominations with a more liberal profile (Episcopal Church 
in the Philippines, United Church of Christ in the Philippines), the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the political ‘united opposition.’ The list 
provided with churches, economical and political groups and sectors 
that take the reverse view of things contains: ‘the Ramos government, 
some Protestant groups, the Philippine Bible Society, the Philippines 
for Jesus Movement, the Big Business Organizations, PIRMA, politi- 
cal parties like Lakas-NUCD-UMDP.”” In other words, the IFI’s 
ecumenical companions in the Philippines are, as far as the ecumeni- 
cal witness for peace, justice and creation is concerned, mainly to be 
found among non-evangelical Protestants, Episcopalians, and Roman 
Catholics.””° Ecumenism takes place mainly on the basis of common 
social action, the commitment to which is part of the ecclesiological 
self-understanding of the churches involved and takes precedence over 
ecumenical questions of the faith and order - type. The ‘Ecumenical 
Bishops’ Forum’ (EBF)”’ seems to steer a middle way in this respect, 
as it draws together bishops of many episcopally led churches in the 
Philippines, but then concentrates on speaking out with a common 
voice on social issues.*”* 


4 See for this and the following: The Sower 6: 2 (1997), 5. 

375 The latter acronym designates the ruling coalition: People Power Party-National 
Union of Christian Democrats-Union of Muslim Democrats of the Philippines; the 
former acronym stands for: People’s Initiative for Reform, Modernization and Action, 
and was founded in 1996 to support the then president Ramos. 

6 See for a similar analysis of the development in the 1960s to 1980s: Vergara, 
Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 135-43. 

*7 In 1984, the immediate reason for the founding of the EBF was for finding 
a common voice against the Marcos dictatorship. The forum unites bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the United Methodist Church, the United Church of Christ, 
the Episcopal Church in the Philippines, and the IFI. Kind information from Dr. Eleu- 
terio J. Revollido, Urdaneta City, Philippines, per email of October 8, 2007. 

378 See Zankl, ‘Bericht’ (see above, ch. 1, n. 17), 107. 
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6.4.3. Ecumenical Agreements as a Reflection of Ecclesiological Self- 
Understanding 


In the 1980s and 1990s, the IFI also continued on the ecumenical 
course that it embarked upon since the death of Aglipay in 1940, 
signing bilateral agreements of full communion with the Church of 
Sweden in 1995 and with the newly autonomous Episcopal Church in 
the Philippines in 1997. Also, the cooperation with Anglican Churches 
that were more or less nearby, the ECUSA, the Church of Canada, the 
Church of Melanesia, and others, continued. This kind of ecumenical 
cooperation continued, in many ways, the legacy of De los Reyes Jr., 
in which ecumenical cooperation was closely tied to doctrinal agree- 
ment. In the same period, however, two ecumenical agreements and 
one significant ecumenical institution came into being that witnessed 
another way of carrying out ecumenism, one that has become progres- 
sively more significant for the IFI. First, in 1984, the ‘Ecumenical Bish- 
ops’ Forum,’ which has already been mentioned, was founded. Second, 
on the basis of negotiations in the 1980s, in 1991 an agreement for 
closer practical cooperation with the Netherlands Reformed Church 
(Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk’) was signed, which, however, would 
phase out after the merger of this church with two other protestant 
churches in the Netherlands (May 1, 2004).** Third, in 1999, a similar 
agreement with the United Church of Christ in the Philippines mate- 
rialized.*% These three ways of ecclesial cooperation are a good illustra- 
tion of the direction in which the IFI tended to move, namely in the 
direction of ‘life and work’ cooperation, with partners from all over 
the ecumenical spectrum, without an emphasis on ‘faith and order 
dialogue with the same partners. 


* See A. Hoekema-Norel and A. Th. Kramer, Idul-Fitri in Indonesië en Pijn op 
de Filippijnen (report to the Dutch Reformed Church of March 1995 - private files 
Fr. W. H. de Boer, Velserbroek, NL). The contacts between the IFI and the Nether- 
lands Reformed Church began in the mid-1980s, during the Marcos dictatorship. 

380 This agreement, which has certainly not led to a reorientation of the IFI, how- 
ever, is overemphasized by T. Valentino Sitoy, Jr., ‘Iglesia Filipina Independiente,’ 
RGG 4 (4th ed.; 2001), 30. Other mistakes in this entry include the claim that the 
IFI had taken over all 800 parishes in the Philippines shortly after its proclamation, 
that Aglipay proclaimed the IFI, that it entered into full communion with the ‘First 
Episcopal Church of America’ in 1947 and did the same with the Philippine Episcopal 
Church in 1962. 
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6.4.4. Excursus: A Change with Little Discussion: 
The Ordination of Women 


As discussed at some length above,**' the question of the ordained 
ministry, specifically the question of the ordination of women to 
the apostolic ministry, was an umbrella for many discussions pertain- 
ing to the ecclesial self-understanding of the Old Catholic Union of 
Utrecht. A similar discussion took place in the IFI, but it had much 
less of a central role than in the Union of Utrecht.** The questions, 
however, were the same, as were the emotions.” Baldomero, in his 
overview of the discussion, notes the questions of the Pauline injunc- 
tions about women, the (equally Pauline) notion of equality in Christ, 
as well as the soteriological argument that proved of decisive impor- 
tance for the Old Catholic process of decision-making.” Interestingly 
enough, within the IFI there is also a parallel to the Old Catholic reac- 
tion to the ordination of women priests in the ECUSA (1974/1976) 
and the Church of England (1992): in 1982, the Bishop of Cebu 
ordained a woman to the priesthood who was not allowed to exercise 
her priestly ministry outside of that diocese, but the validity or reality 
of her ordination was not questioned; nor was the communion with 
this diocese discontinued by other IFI dioceses.*** The IFI itself did 
not express a clear opinion on the question of the formal decision to 
allow the ordination of women in 1976 by the ECUSA, but initiated a 
process of reflection at all levels of the church.**” High on the agenda 
of culturally motivated objections were concerns about pregnancies 
and purity, leaves of absence because of pregnancy and motherhood, 
and the subordinate role of women in marriages.** The discussion 
in the IFI really began with the training of women seminarians at 


381 See above, 6.3.1.-6.3.9. 

382 See for an overview of the developments: Warlito P. Baldomero, ‘SCB’s Perspec- 
tive on Women’s Ordination,’ in In One Spirit. Celebrating the Gift of the Woman 
Priesthood, ed. Vicky Esguerra (Manila: Iglesia Filipina Independiente, 2007), 64-7. 

383 For the Old Catholic developments and their broader context, see above, 
6.3.1.-6.3.9. 

38% See above, esp. on the Old Catholic-Orthodox consultation, 6.3.6. 

385 On which, see above, 6.3.3. 

385 See Baldomero, “Perspective” (see above, ch. 6, n. 382), 66. 

387 See Eleuterio J. Revollido and Thaddeus Barrameda, “The Ordination of Women 
in IFI History: True Commitment and Fruit of the Concordat,’ in Spirit, ed. Esguerra 
(see above, ch. 6, n. 382), 68-72, there 68-9, see also: “Women's Ordination to the 
Priesthood. Too Long to Wait,’ The Sower 4: 2 (1993), 9. 

388 See Baldomero, “Perspective” (see above, ch. 6, n. 382), 66. 
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St. Andrew's Theological Seminary (since 1972), which in turn encour- 
aged a campaign by the National Priest Organization in favor of the 
ordination of these women. The discussion provoked by this campaign 
eventually led to affirmative decisions on the subject that were also 
fuelled by the decisions of the ECUSA and of the later ecumenical 
partner, the Church of Sweden (ordaining women to the priesthood 
since 1959).**° These decisions were made by the SCB, voting for the 
ordination of women to the diaconate in 1989, to the priesthood in 
1996, and to the episcopate in 2004 (with a repetition of the vote in 
2005) - the difference between this process and the long and intensive 
discussion the Union of Utrecht will be obvious.*” 

At this point, it may be of some interest to note that the fact that 
the 1906 Oficio Divino already contained an order for the ordination?” 
of deaconesses (‘diaconisas’).”” The function of these women was 
primarily one of instruction and works of charity. The wording of 
the liturgy differs from the order for the ordination of deacons, pri- 
marily in that any reference to the participation in the sacramental 
ministry is lacking - such as administering baptism and distributing 
communion - which is there in the order for deacons,’ there is also 
no indication that the deaconesses could become priests or bishops. 

Having arrived at this point, it is helpful to pause and offer interim 
conclusions on the development of the development of the IFI’s eccle- 
siological self-understanding from the mid-1970s until the turn of 
the millennium, before turning to the IFI’s rediscovery of the local 
church. 


6.4.5. Intermediate Conclusions 


Based on the above observations, the following may be concluded 
about the development of the ecclesiological self-understanding of the 


389 See Revollido and Barrameda, ‘Ordination’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 387), 71-2. 

°° See Baldomero, “Perspective” (see above, ch. 6, n. 382), 66-7, Baldomero was 
the president of the SCB from 2002-2005 and a runner-up for the elections for a new 
Obispo Maximo in 2005; at the end of his paper he expresses the hope so see an Obispa 
Maxima in his lifetime. 

*! “Consegración, the same word is used for the ordination of bishops, see IFI, 
Oficio (see above, ch. 4, n. 234), pp. 222 and 229. 

32 See ibid., pp. 229-31. 

39 See ibid., pp. 216-8. 
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IFI from the mid-1970s (broadly speaking even following the death of 
Obispo Maximo De los Reyes Jr. in 1971), until 2000. 

First, it may be maintained that the doctrinal basis of the IFI does 
not change formally, unlike in 1947 or in 1902/3. The IFI remains 
within the boundaries of the reformed catholic tradition in which it 
had placed itself under the leadership of De los Reyes Jr. This continu- 
ity is of significance. 

Second, a shift in theological orientation should also be noted. As 
was illustrated,*” from the late 1960s onwards, sections of the IFI, 
beginning with the youth and the younger clergy and stimulated by 
ecumenical contacts and eventually also through the training offered 
at St. Andrews Theological Seminary (after its curriculum had been 
revised accordingly), began to identify with Philippine theology of 
struggle, the particular Philippine development of liberation theol- 
ogy. Ecumenical in its outlook, this theological paradigm that came 
to dominate the IFI as a whole from the 1980s onwards reoriented 
the IFI, so to speak, from ‘Faith and Order” to Justice, Peace and 
the Integrity of Creation’ to use the names of a WCC commission 
and a (former) program.*” An early representative statement of this 
outlook is the 1976 ‘Statement on Church Mission,’ but the ‘theology 
of struggle’ outlook of that document did not make it into the 1977 
Constitution and Canons, and it seems that only the 1987 ‘Statement 
on Development’ is a formal expression of the church-wide reception 
of this theological paradigm. 

Third, in conjunction with the theological orientation towards a 
theology of struggle, the indigenous Philippine theology that focuses 
on the struggle before liberation rather than on liberation already, 
the same sections of the IFI that began with this new orientation also 
started to rediscover the nationalism of Aglipay and to reappropriate 


34 See esp. Apolonio M. Ranche, ‘An Introduction to the Iglesia Filipina Indepen- 
diente, in Heritage 11 (1999), ed. IFI (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 1-4, there 4, and see 
also Bible, ed. Philippine Bible Society (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 470-5. 

39 See above, 6.4.1. 

2% The ecumenical efforts of Obispo Maximo Isabelo de los Reyes Jr. and of Obispo 
Maximo Macario V. Ga can certainly be seen in this light: the first gave the IFI broadly 
acceptable (reformed catholic) doctrinal credentials and negotiated on this basis agree- 
ments of full communion with (most) Churches of the Anglican Communion and 
with the Churches of the Old Catholic Union of Utrecht. Ga continued these efforts. 

37 In the meantime, ‘Justice, Peace, and the Integrity of Creation’ has been split 
into two programs: ‘Justice, Diakonia, and Responsibility for Creation,’ and ‘Public 
Witness: Addressing Power, Affirming Peace.’ 
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it within this new(ly found) theological paradigm.*** Thus, a process 
of repristinization took place, during which not so much Aglipay’s 
endeavors in systematic theology were rediscovered, but rather his 
efforts to achieve political and economic independence for the Philip- 
pines on the basis of a left-leaning emancipatory political agenda. 
Fourth, the nationalism that was rediscovered was not so much the 
ethnic and cultural nationalism that was part of Aglipay’s thought and 
that resulted in the vindication of the rights of the Philippine clergy 
in the IFI, but rather consisted of the civic aspects of his nationalistic 
outlook. The aim of the newly found IFI nationalism was national sov- 
ereignty, not the vindication of a race;”” its addressee was more often 
than not the Philippine government, or those in Philippine society 
who were thought to undermine national sovereignty and a just dis- 
tribution of wealth. Statements by the IFI that take up its designation 
as ‘the living sacrament of the 1898 revolution’ refer to this kind 
of outlook.** As noted, the theological framework within which this 
repristinization took place prevented excursions into the kind of ‘reli- 
gious Philippinism’ that De los Reyes Sr. and Aglipay propagated. 
Fifth, the revisions of the IFI’s constitution and canons of 1977 
meant a significant shift in the structure of the IFI. As was discussed,” 
these documents provided for the introduction of synodal bodies, 
securing the input of all sectors of the church (youth, laywomen, lay- 
men, clergy, bishops) at the national as well as the diocesan levels of 
the church. At the same time, the national bureaucracy of the church 
was strengthened significantly and the diocesan bishops’ authority was 
brought more closely under the control of this national bureaucracy. 
From the point of view of an ecclesiology of the local church, one may 


38 This was confirmed by conversations with two past officers in charge of the 
NPO, the organization pushing many of these theological developments, Fr. Larry 
J. Herrera, now Dean of St. Paul’s Theological Seminary, La Paz, Iloilo City, and Fr. 
Eleuterio J. Revollido, now Dean of Aglipay Central Theological Seminary, Urdaneta 
City. 

39 The statement made by the NPO, ‘Reclaiming the Essence of One Hundred 
Years of Philippine Independence, Ang Tagapunla (The Sower) 7: 6 (1998), 9, which 
defines nationalism as the striving for ‘national sovereignty.’ 

0 See: Consultative Assembly, ‘Development’ (1987; see above, ch. 3, n. 202), 
436, there also the reference to the IFI as a sacrament of the 1898 revolution can be 
found. 

1! See also the documents contained in Heritage (1993), ed. IFI (see above, ch. 3, 
n. 199) and Heritag II (1999), ed. IFI (see above, ch. 3, n. 199). 

102 See above, 5.2.13. 
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therefore maintain the following. First, the autonomy of the individ- 
ual dioceses and bishops was restricted and with that the ‘national’ is 
privileged over the ‘local.’ Second, as the interplay between episcopacy 
and synodality at the diocesan level was strengthened (as it was on the 
national level), diocesan cohesion, and thus the identity of dioceses as 
ecclesial bodies were reinforced. 

Sixth, as becomes clear from the plethora of statements issued by the 
IFI and its representative bodies (the Obispo Maximo, the Executive 
Commission, Supreme Council of Bishops), the IFI, as a national and 
nationalistic church, has developed a strong sense of being a church 
in a global and globalized context. In the light of the IFI’s advocacy 
for social justice and national sovereignty, aspects and consequences 
of (neo-liberal economic) globalization are repeatedly addressed. Thus, 
the IFI is not only a church “in the world’ in the sense of having become 
an ecumenical church as the 1966 brochure commemorating the first 
lustrum of the IFI-ECUSA concordat in that year emphasized,*” but 
also a church that is very much concerned with issues of the world 
that affect its faithful. 


6.4.6. Rediscovering the Local Church 


As was stated in the introduction to this study, one of its particular 
interests - and one of the reasons that makes the comparison between 
the IFI and the Union of Utrecht interesting - is the question of the 
ecclesiology of the local church. Both churches have developed such 
an ecclesiology, although the Union of Utrecht did this at an earlier 
stage of its history than the IFI. For the latter reason, the ‘rediscovery 
of the local church’ in the IFI at the turn of the millennium merits 
attention here, especially as it seems to represent the latest stage in the 
development of the ecclesiological self-understanding of this church.** 

The ‘rediscovery of the local church’ by the IFI became visible in 
a statement on “Rediscovering the Local Church’ by the IFI’s Execu- 
tive Commission’s (Execom). The statement was published in 2000.*” 


103 See esp.: The Iglesia Filipina Independiente in the World (see above, ch. 5, 
n. 142). 

104 As throughout this study, not all documents issued and statements made by the 
IFI and its representative bodies can be discussed here; rather, a representative sample 
will be considered. 

105 Executive Commission of the IFI (Execom), ‘Rediscovering the Local Church,’ 
Bible, ed. Philippine Bible Society (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), 448-9, the statement is 
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Already its title reveals its programmatic outlook. The document 
describes the rediscovered ecclesiology, but does not say anything 
about the process of this rediscovery, nor does it state where in earlier 
IFI thought this theme could be found. The main reason given for the 
document, or for the rediscovery of the local church as such, is that 


(o)ur reaffirmation of the local Churches enables us to define the diocese 
as the locus of the mission and ministry of the Iglesia Filipina Indepen- 
diente, and to rediscover the prominence of episcopal ministry in our 
Church (...).4% 


Before discussing the document itself, it should also be noted that any 
explicit references to Philippine history, political struggle and the like 
are absent from the document, which sets it apart from other contem- 
porary statements on the nature and ministry of the IFI. 

The first affirmation of the document identifies the IFI as part of 
the ‘One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church,” which is further 
defined as ‘the universal Church of Christ.’ Furthermore, the IFI is 
‘the particularization of the same in the Philippines and abroad.” 
Then follows a more precise definition of what this ‘particularization’ 
entails. This definition ties the level of the whole of the IFI, the ‘One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ as well as the diocese qua local 
church together: 


The Iglesia Filipina Independiente, as an ecclesial community, manifests, 
represents and realizes in almost every place and every time the One and 
Universal Church of Christ and witnesses to Jesus, her Lord and Libera- 
tor, through the exercise of mission and ministry of the local Churches - 
the dioceses. These local Churches, entrusted with the proclamation of 
the Word and the celebration of the Sacraments, bear the fullness of the 
Iglesia Filipina Independiente.” 


dated: February 11, 2000, Nagcarlan, Laguna. In this collection, it is not chronologi- 
cally the most recent document, which is the preceding ‘Statement on the Ministry of 
the Laity,’ on 446-7, published May 10, 2000. 

10% Execom, ‘Rediscovering’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 405), 449. 

1% Tbid., 448. 

108 Ibid., 449. The reference to “abroad” most likely refers to the missionary diocese 
in the USA and Canada. 

4 Tbid., 448. Even if the last two lines of the statement as quoted here seem to echo 
Confessio Augustana 5, direct IFI exchange with Lutheran theologians in the course of 
the rediscovery of the ecclesiology of the local church is hardly documentable, even if 
it may be suspected on account of the IFI’s relationship of full communion with the 
Church of Sweden. 
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Here, a number of things are said in very quick succession. To begin 
with, the IFI as a whole, as an “ecclesial community,’ is identified as 
the subject of the realization of the “Una Sancta’ through the local 
churches, which are then seen as bearing the fullness, not in the first 
place of the Una Sancta’, but of the IFI as a whole. This certainly is a 
clear commitment to an ecclesiology of the local church. However, it 
remains remarkable that the dioceses are seen as bearing the fullness 
of the IFI, not of the “Una Sancta,’ while the “Una Sancta’ is realized 
in the IFI as a whole. It should be maintained, however, that the fact 
that dioceses and not parishes are identified as local churches” is a 
clear shift in IFI ecclesiology. 

The document's next paragraph is concerned with the dynamics of 
the relationships of the local churches to each other, and sets forth the 
following; 


The local Churches or dioceses exist in ecclesial communion so that no 
individual local Church can claim autonomy and independence, but only 
nurturing interrelatedness, mutual responsibility and interdependence 
with other local Churches. This dynamism arises from the actuality and 
verity that all local Churches profess and proclaim the one and the same 
faith; receive and preach the same Gospel; are sanctified by the one and 
the same baptism and nurtured by the one and the same Eucharist; and 
are saved by a common ministry.“ 


What the document drives at in this section by binding together the 
various local churches into one supra-local structure is to ensure that 
no local church can remain on its own. The impossibility of the (abso- 
lute) autonomy of the local churches as it appears here results from 
their being in communion.’ Still, the strength of the emphasis on the 
interrelatedness of dioceses stands out. Furthermore, it remains unclear 
to what extent the mutual interrelatedness of the local churches affects 
the autonomy of IFI’s dioceses (qua local churches), which according 
to the current canon law of the IFI have considerable rights of their 
own. 

Attention should further be drawn to the following striking line: 
“the local Church, however poor and small, incarnates and actualizes 
the fullness of the one and universal Church of Christ?! When com- 
paring this line to the earlier statement that the “local Churches (...) 


#10 Idem. 
11 Idem. 
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bear the fullness of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente, “? it becomes 
an illustration of the tension between the IFI as a national church 
and the dioceses as local churches that had surfaced earlier. In fact, 
the relationship between the local church and the national church“? 
in ‘Rediscovering the Local Church’ bears all the signs of continuing 
the preponderance of the national church over the local church, as 
has been encountered in all phases of the development of the IFI’s 
self-understanding. The local church may be a representation of the 
‘universal church,’ but only in as far as this universal church is also 
represented by the IFI as a whole, which seems to have priority. 

Returning to the flow of ‘Rediscovering the Local Church,’ the fol- 
lowing may be observed. Having described the diocese and affirmed 
it as the local church, the document turns to the role of the bishops, 
which is first of all set out on the level of the ‘national’ church in terms 
of a dynamic of collegiality and primacy between ‘ordinary’ bishops 
and the Obispo Maximo: 


Bishops, collegially sharing the ministry of oversight in the Iglesia 
Filipina Independiente with the primacy of the Obispo Maximo, bear the 
fullness of ministry and serve the unity, continuity and communion of 
the local Churches. (448) 


Then, in view of the local churches, the bishops are defined as the ones 
who “are the principal dispensators of the Sacrament of Orders, and 
(the ones) from whom both priests and deacons derive their authority 
in ministry (448-9). This definition binds the (authority of the) dioc- 
esan clergy emphatically to the exercise of the bishop’s ministry (as he 
or she is the core minister), which certainly furthers the document’s 
goal of rediscovering the local church (and its bishop) as the locus of 
the church. 

Subsequently, the document outlines its understanding of the min- 
istry of the bishops further, stating that 


[blishops exercise the ministry of oversight in personal, collegial and 
communal ways. Their specific ministry, however, is exercised respon- 
sibly in partnership with other bishops, clergy and laity of the whole 
Iglesia Filipina Independiente. This interdependence in the exercise of 


12 Idem. 

#3 However, with its North American jurisdiction, the IFI is technically speaking 
not a national church in the territorial sense of the word anymore - once more ethnic- 
ity and culture, not territory and faith, seem to be decisive. 
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ministry is an expression of the fundamental unity of the life of the Tri- 
une God...(449) 


Thus, the document recognizes three dimensions of the office of bishop, 
with a clear emphasis on its collegial and communal dimensions. This 
emphasis, it may be noted, also moves a little away from the empha- 
sis on the local church that the document seeks to express - little is 
said about the bishop’s personal role in the local church for example. 
Apparently, the document seeks to maintain an emphasis on the IFI 
as a whole. In this context, the description of the role of the Obispo 
Maximo in the document is of importance. He is now described as the 
one exercising primacy in the IFI,*'* a new term in IFI ecclesiology, 
even if the status that it describes is nothing new. 

With this, the main contours of ‘Rediscovering the Local Church’ 
have been outlined. It provides a new focus for the realization of the 
IFI’s ministry: the diocese, which appears as an intermediate level, it 
seems, between parish and national church. On this basis, the back- 
ground to the rediscovery of the local church may be further consid- 
ered, as will be done in subsequent sections. 


6.4.7. Excursus: The Ecumenical Sources of ‘Rediscovering the Local 
Church’ 


The ecclesiological perspective of ‘Rediscovering the Local Church’ 
comes unprepared, when comparing it to earlier IFI statements on 
the subject. Therefore, it is worthwhile asking what sources the theo- 
logians of the IFI drew on for their work. 

One possible influence may have been Manaligod’s chapter on ‘the 
local Church in the universal Church’ in his book The Ecclesiality of 
the Iglesia Filipina Independiente.“ Old Catholic theological influence 
is a (theoretical) possibility too.’ Neither of these sources is referred 
to in IFI publications surrounding the (re)discovery of the local church 
at the turn of the century, however. 

A more likely source is ecumenical ecclesiological thought, espe- 
cially from Anglican quarters, either within a Faith and Order/WCC 


44 Execom, ‘Rediscovering’ (see above, ch. 6, n. 405), 448. 

115 See Manaligod, Ecclesiality (see above, ch. 3, n. 196), pp. 29-44. 

116 See for example Rinkel, ‘Confession’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 114), 16. Here Rinkel 
mentions the ecclesiology of the local church, but at most implicitly, and has almost 
certainly no reception of significance in the IFI. 
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or within an ARCIC context. The reason to suspect this is the sources 
referred to in a paper presented to the Supreme Council of Bishops by 
the then president of this body, Bishop Rhee M. Timbang of Surigao.*”” 
Timbang responded to a keynote address by the then Obispo Maximo 
Tomas A. Millamena on the role bishops are to play in the process 
of strengthening the IFI as a synodally governed and episcopally led 
church” 

In his paper, Timbang referred to the following works (in order of 
appearance): 


- J. Robert Wright (ed.), On Being a Bishop: Papers on Episcopacy from 
the Moscow Consultation 1992 (New York: Church Hymnal Corp., 
1993). 

- Anglican/Roman Catholic International Commission II, The Gift of 
Authority: Authority in the Church III (Toronto/London/New York: 
Anglican Book Centre/Catholic Truth Society/Church Publishing, 
1999)*° 

- Anglican/Roman Catholic International Commission I, “The Church 
as Communion, in Information Service 77 (1991) 87-97. 

- General Synod of the Church of England, Apostolicity and Succession, 
House of Bishops Occasional Paper (London: Church House Publish- 
ing, 1994) 

- World Council of Churches. Faith and Order, Baptism, Eucharist 
and Ministry, Faith and Order Paper 111 (Geneva: World Council of 
Churches, 1982). 

- World Council of Churches. Faith and Order, The Nature and Mission 
of the Church. A Stage on the Way to a Common Statement, Faith and 
Order Paper 198, (Geneva: World Council of Churches), 2005. 

- Inter-Anglican Theological and Doctrinal Commission, The Virginia 
Report (Anglican Consultative Council: London, 1997).% 


This list takes away any doubts as to where Bishop Timbang looked 
for inspiration. Even if Timbang’s paper was read after the publication 
of ‘Rediscovering the Local Church,’ it seems hard to believe that the 


117 The Rt. Revd. Rhee M. Timbang, Bishop of Surigao & SCB Chairperson, Articu- 
lating the Basic Affirmations of Our Ecclesial Character as IFI. A Response from the 
SCB Chairperson Study Material 2 (Manila: Obispado Maximo - Iglesia Filipina Inde- 
pendiente, [probably 2001]). 

“8 Ibid., 6. 

112 As published in Information Service (Pontifical Council for Promoting Christian 
Unity) 77 (1991), 87-97. 

2% On p. 8, Timbang also included a remark by the former Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, George Carey, but without giving the reference. Bishop Timbang confirmed the 
observations made here in a conversation on 6 September, 2010 in Cavite City. 
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inspiration for that statement came from a different source. Further- 
more, the reading prepared for all the participants of the SCB meeting 
at which Millamena and Timbang presented’ contained the following 
documents: 


WCC/Faith and Order, Baptism Eucharist and Ministry. 

The Standing Commission on Ministry Development of the ECUSA, 
Toward a Theology of Ministry 

Anglican-Roman Catholic Consultation in the United States of America, 
Agreed Report of the Local and Universal Church. 

Anglican/Roman Catholic International Commission II, The Gift of 
Authority: Authority in the Church III. 


Thus, the point of theological orientation of the IFI for its most recent 
ecclesiological discussions is clear: the ecumenical ecclesiological dis- 
cussion, especially as articulated in BEM and in Anglican statements, 
both intra-Anglican and in dialogue with other catholic churches. 
There is more to the IFI’s ‘rediscovery of the local church’ that just 
ecumenical influence, however. Specifically its intra-ecclesial context 
will be considered next. 


6.4.8. Rediscovering the Local Church: Background and Perspectives 


With the publication of ‘Rediscovering the Local Church,’ the IFI 
made a significant decision as to the future direction of its ecclesiol- 
ogy. In the light of the significance of this decision, it is helpful to trace 
its background in the IFI itself. This background can be found in the 
preparation of the long-term planning of the IFI, the 2002 Ten-Year 
Strategic Plan,” an outline of which can be given here. 

The development of the IFI’s Ten-Year Strategic Plan, running 
from 2002 until 2012, seems to have been the main catalyst for redis- 
covering the local church. In this context, one of the main reasons 
for the rediscovery of the local church was probably that the diocese 
(more so than the individual parish) constituted a helpful focus for the 


“! The reading compiled for this meeting as well as for the following one is reveal- 
ing in its content in terms of theological inspiration: WCC, as well as Anglican and 
Anglican/Roman Catholic materials. See Secretariat for the Episcopal Conference, ed., 
The Bishop: Teacher and Gatherer of Community ([without place, without year; - copy 
present in the library of Aglipay Central Theological Seminary, Urdaneta City, Pan- 
gasinan]). 

“2 TEL, Ten Year Strategic Plan (2002-2012) (Manila: Iglesia Filipina Independiente, 
2001). 
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implementation of the policy of the national church, as the program 
itself indicates: 


2. The IFI shall be implementing a continuing national programme that 
enhances the close interaction between the national and the diocesan/ 
local levels, including the sectors they are engaged with. 


Key result areas: 


IFI’s local Churches are implementing their own comprehensive pro- 
grammes that are dovetailed with IFI’s national policies and plans set 
by the General Assembly and its leadership bodies. 

Church workers (clergy and laity) are equipped in faith and witness 
tasks and functions. 

Church programmes are self-reliant and self-sustaining. 

All the local Churches’ programmes are in consonance with the strug- 
gle of the poor, deprived and oppressed.” 


Thus, the dioceses become the focus (and locus) of all activity, the 
place where all the programs of the national church need to be imple- 
mented; the national church itself takes on a more facilitating role.** 
This state of affairs is well in line with what is said in “Rediscovering 
the Local Church’ about the relationship between the IFI and the local 
churches and of the latter representing the former.** 


6.4.9. The Rediscovery of the Local Church in Context 


As has already been observed, the IFI’s rediscovery of the local church 
is a significant change of direction in the ecclesiology of this church. 
Having reviewed the various processes and documents related to this 
rediscovery, the following observations can be made with regard to this 
‘rediscovery and the IFPs ecclesiological self-understanding at large. 
First, the move to (re)discover the local church, albeit it still within 
the context of the 1947 doctrine and the rediscovered nationalistic 
outlook of the IFI, is a shift in ecclesiological emphasis of the IFI. 
This can be illustrated by referring to the fact that the analysis of ear- 
lier developments in IFI ecclesiological self-understanding has shown 
that the concept of the local church qua diocese figured margin- 
ally at most (if at all), and that most attention was given to the IFI’s 


223 Tbid., 1 
24 Tbid., 2. 
25 See above in this section. 
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self-understanding as a national (and nationalistic) church.** In fact, 
as far as the history of the IFI is concerned, it is probably better to 
speak of a “discovery” of the local church than of a ‘rediscovery.’ 

Second, it has become clear that the rediscovery of the local church 
was intimately related to the implementation of the (national) ten-year 
strategic plan of the IFI in the dioceses.*” The rediscovery of the dio- 
cese as a local church was helpful in this process, as it provided a use- 
ful intermediate administrative level between the national church and 
the parishes (which were formerly regarded as the “local churches”). 
It is this intermediate level of ecclesial administration that received 
much, if not most, of the attention in the ten-year strategic plan. This 
function of the rediscovery of the local church has had two conse- 
quences at least. First, as became clear in the analysis of the founda- 
tional document ‘Rediscovering the local Church,’ there is a strong 
tendency not to grant the local church qua diocese too much indepen- 
dence, but to tie it very closely to the national church. The local church 
remains to a certain extent a branch of the national church. Second, 
the emphasis on the diocese as an intermediate administrative level 
has as a consequence that the administrative and pastoral dimensions 
of episkopé receive all the attention and that the liturgical dimension 
remains untouched upon. 

Furthermore, the sources of theological inspiration used for the 
“rediscovery” of the local church reveal to a considerable extent the 
theological and ecumenical orientation of the IFI.** Evidently, this 
orientation is mainly towards ecumenical ecclesiology as formulated 
in intra-Anglican consultations and in Anglican dialogues with other 
catholic churches (in the denominational sense of the word: Orthodox 
and Roman Catholic). This continues the strong influence of Angli- 
can theology in the IFI. Not everything Anglican is received, however; 
whereas the texts studied by the IFI and its theologians frequently 
adopt a eucharistic ecclesiology (of the local church), this is absent in 
IFI documents on the subject. 


26 See above, 3.4.10, 3.5.5., 4.3.7., and 5.2.13. 
#7 For this, see above, 6.4.8. 
28 See above, 6.4.7. 
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6.4.10. Concluding Observations 


The development of the ecclesiological self-understanding of the IFI as 
it was studied in this chapter, from the canonical revisions of 1977 until 
the turn of the century, has known two central aspects, it seems. 
First, a development that had already begun in the previous era 
studied (between 1947 and 1977) should be mentioned, namely a 
rediscovery of the understanding of the national church as an advocate 
of the people of the Philippines as it had been part of the IFI’s iden- 
tity under the leadership of Aglipay. Developing and gaining influence 
throughout the late 1970s and most of the 1980s, the rediscovery of 
what it means to be a national church that also understands itself as a 
nationalistic body (as indicated by the IFI’s motto ‘Pro Deo et Patria’) 
had become the dominant voice within the IFI by the beginning of the 
ministry of Bishop Ganno as Obispo Maximo in 1987. While rereceiv- 
ing Aglipay’s theology in this way, a major difference between this new 
theological outlook of the IFI and Aglipay’s “religious Philippinism’ 
was, however, that the alignment of the IFI with a Philippine ‘theol- 
ogy of struggle’ took place within a generally recognized mainstream 
Christian (as different from Unitarian/liberal Christian) theological 
framework. Needless to say, the IFI’s development of its own version 
of a ‘theology of struggle’ took place in direct interaction with the 
political developments within the Philippines, specifically with Mar- 
cos’s regime and subsequent administrations, which, at least according 
to the IFI, did not succeed in rebuilding the Philippines’ political sys- 
tem, its economy, or its judiciary system. As indicated, this left-leaning 
political nationalism was (and is) regarded as a rediscovery of Aglipay’s 
theological and ecclesiological heritage. However, there are significant 
differences: this new nationalism is not oriented towards the vindica- 
tion of the ethnic Filipinos but it is directed against a different sort of 
(neo-liberal) colonization than the colonial situation that Aglipay saw 
himself confronted with. Thus, it is best understood as a way of fram- 
ing the IFI’s self-understanding of a church that represents the entire 
Philippine people and defends its rights. Hence, the primary addressee 
of this ‘nationalism’ is the Philippine government and foreign (eco- 
nomic and military) forces that influence the country’s policy. 
Second, as part of an attempt to reinvigorate the IFI as a national 
church in the late 1990s, the IFI began to adopt an ecclesiology of the 
local church, in which the local church qua diocese appears from 2000 
onwards. Despite possible earlier indications of such an ecclesiology, 
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the first unequivocal articulation of such an ecclesiology by the IFI 
appeared at beginning of the twenty-first century. This articulation of 
an ecclesiology that is accentuated differently than an ecclesiology of 
the national church (which as such remains of overwhelming impor- 
tance for the IFI, both in theory and in practice) is of importance, not 
least because it aligns the IFI closely with the kind of ecclesiology that 
had been developed in the second half of the twentieth century in the 
Union of Utrecht. 

Third, at this point, it also becomes possible to return to the peri- 
odization of the history of the IFI, given that the period of the IFI’s his- 
tory studied in this thesis has been fully covered now. The periodization 
that was found can be outlined as follows. The first period lasted from 
the precursors of the IFI during the Philippine revolution until the 
Third Fundamental Epistle in 1903 and is best characterized by the Bac- 
arra formula: ‘Fides in Petrum in mente et corde non diplomaticum.'*? 
The second period is a first epoch of doctrinal revision on the basis of 
‘scientific’ standards during which the 1903 doctrinal and canonical 
documents, and the 1906 Oficio Divino become the doctrinal, canoni- 
cal, and liturgical standards of the IFI. The church, however, retained 
a catholic appearance. This changes in the third period of the IFI’s 
doctrinal development, as Aglipay introduced new official liturgical 
and doctrinal standards that made the church develop into a liberal 
Christian church with a Unitarian outlook obvious in 1929/1930. As 
became clear during protests against the latter developments and at 
the quick return of the IFI to a trinitarian faith after Aglipay’s death 
in 1940, it is doubtful that these doctrinal changes ever meant much to 
the body of the IFI faithful. Throughout the first three periods of the 
development of the IFI’s ecclesiological self-understanding, the church 
also maintained a consistent nationalistic outlook that aimed first at 
the vindication of the Philippine church and people (in both ethnic 
and national terms) as such, and later more and more at the vindica- 
tion of Philippine political sovereignty. In 1940, a fourth, new, period 
of the development of the IFI’s ecclesiology begins. It finds its formal 
expression in the doctrinal, canonical, and liturgical standards of 1947 


#9 See above, 4.3.1. and 4.3.2. 

#0 Given the upheaval caused by this set of doctrinal revisions introduced by Agli- 
pay, it is probably correct to view the last ten years of his life (and ministry) as consti- 
tuting a period of their own. Diff. De Achútegui and Bernad, Revolution II (see above, 
ch. 3, n. 197), pp. 149-50, who view the time between 1903 and 1940 as one period. 
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and 1961, the reception of the IFI into the communion of ‘reformed 
catholic’ churches through various bilateral agreements and into the 
broader (trinitarian) ecumenical movement through memberships of 
various councils of churches at national, regional, and global levels. 
The influence and assistance of the ECUSA is of central importance 
for the IFI during this era. At the same time, the left-leaning (emanci- 
patory) nationalism of Aglipay is, together with most of his doctrinal 
heritage, abandoned.** The end of this period, and the beginning of 
the next, fifth, period is more difficult to determine, as it seems that 
what began to move certain sectors of the church - a rediscovered 
emancipatory left-leaning nationalism interpreted in the context of a 
liberation theological paradigm - only slowly convinced the leader- 
ship of the church of its value. One statement that might be taken as 
a starting point is the 1976 ‘Statement on Church Mission,’ but the 
IFI leadership only seems to have received this theological outlook 
from the late 1980s onwards (see for example the 1987 ‘Statement on 
Development’ issued under the leadership of Obispo Maximo Ganno).*” 
In this period, elements of Aglipayan nationalism are rediscovered in 
the context of a liberation theological paradigm (a ‘theology of strug- 
gle’), that itself is largely received through ecumenical contacts. The 
sixth and last period of the development of the IFI’s ecclesiological 
self-understanding runs from 2000 up to the present and involves the 
reception, or ‘rediscovery, of an ecclesiology of the local church. This 
ecclesiology has not played a prominent role in the formal ecclesiology 
of the IFI before, in spite of some possible tendencies in this direction 
in the 1947 Constitution and Canons and the 1961 IFI-ECUSA con- 
cordat.“ The self-understanding of the IFI as expressed in the 2000 
statement ‘Rediscovering the Local Church,’ is now explicitly that 
of a national church that exists as a communion of local churches 
(= dioceses). This rediscovery stands in the context of an attempt of 
the IFI as a national church to strengthen dioceses as administrative 
levels between the national church and the parish. The IFI received its 
theological inspiration for this again from mainly Anglican ecumeni- 
cal statements and reflection. 


#31 See above, 4.3.7. and 5.2.8. 
#2 See above, 6.4.1. 
433 See above, 5.1.8. and 5.2.3. 
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6.5. Comparative Observations 


Based on the above discussions of the development of the IFP's and the 
Union of Utrecht's ecclesiological self-understanding from the mid- 
1970s until the turn of the century, it is now possible to turn to a num- 
ber of comparative observations, which will follow the pattern as it has 
been established in the previous comparative sections of this study. 


6.5.1. Contexts 


As has been the case throughout the period studied in this thesis, the 
contexts within which the IFI and the Union of Utrecht existed differed 
greatly. The Union of Utrecht, especially its theologically dominant 
parts, existed, from the mid-1970s onwards, in a Europe (and North 
America) that was characterized by relative economic prosperity and 
peace - even the cold war and its Iron Curtain disappeared eventually 
towards the end of the century. The IFI, on the other hand, existed in 
this period in a politically unstable and economically struggling coun- 
try, both during Marcos’s dictatorship and afterwards. Probably more 
significant than this observation is how the Union of Utrecht on the 
one hand and the IFI on the other chose to interact with their context, 
or rather, chose which parts of their context to interact with. While 
the IFI, more and more following the lead of the ‘theology of strug- 
gle,’ developed an ecclesiology to which a church’s interaction with 
the political and economic conditions of the society in which it exists 
is central, the Union of Utrecht did virtually the opposite,** develop- 
ing an ecclesiology that is characterized by interaction with a different 
part of its context than the IFI, namely by interaction with ecumenical 
dialogue on matters of faith and order and theological challenges such 
as the question of the ordination of women, which, characteristically, 
is not treated as a question of social justice but as a question of theol- 
ogy. Thus, it may be maintained that the IFI and the Union of Utrecht 
not only lived in different contexts, but also that they opted to interact 
with these contexts in different ways. If one were to make a caricature 


“1 The possible objection that this difference can be explained on the basis of the 
difference in structure of the Union of Utrecht and the IFI applies only partially at 
most; as the 2006 International Old Catholics’ Congress demonstrated, it is very well 
possible to reflect, as Old Catholics throughout Europe, on the role of the church in 
Europe. 
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out of this, the Union of Utrecht could be described as focusing on 
intra- and inter-ecclesial issues in (mostly) well-off societies, whereas 
the IFI focused on extra-ecclesial issues (though sometimes together 
with ecumenical partners) in a (largely) poor and struggling country. 
A possible explanation for this will be given in the next section. 


6.5.2. Theological Principles 


Concerning theological principles - as they are related to ecclesiologi- 
cal self-understanding - a number of comparative observations can be 
made, some of which will explain and historically contextualize some 
of the differences between the IFI and the Union of Utrecht that were 
noted in the previous section. 

First, it may be maintained that within the Union of Utrecht renewed 
reflection upon traditional theological and ecclesiological principles 
took place. For example, the development leading to the replacement 
of an ecclesiology of the national church as the primary way of articu- 
lating Old Catholic ecclesiological self-understanding with a (eucha- 
ristic) ecclesiology of the local church, which began in the period 
considered in the previous chapter, continued and was codified in the 
new IBC statute of 2000. Beyond this, as was demonstrated, the Old 
Catholic theological principle of faithfulness to the faith and order of 
the early undivided church is thought through again and receives a 
(new) application in the debate over the ordination of women. Further- 
more, Old Catholic theology and ecclesiology continued to be devel- 
oped in ecumenical exchange with other churches. These processes 
of reflection and development are relatively speaking harmonious 
when compared with the developments that take place within the IFI, 
precisely also vis-a-vis its theological principles. The IFI, as was illus- 
trated above,** completed in the same period a process during which 
it adopted again an understanding of being a national church that 
implied advocacy on behalf of the nation, understood as the economi- 
cally less well-off, or rather, the poor majority of the Philippines. This 
reinterpretation of what it meant to be a national church also meant 
a rereading of the IFI’s own history, of which the first four decades - 
including the IFI’s revolutionary roots - were rehabilitated (and rein- 
terpreted) to the extent that Aglipay’s nationalism was rereceived, but 


435 See above, 6.4.1. 
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without the latter’s theological speculations. These differences in theo- 
logical principles can be demonstrated conveniently by pointing to 
the central place that the debate about the ecclesiological character 
of the Union of Utrecht, the question of the ordination of women, 
and the debate about the AKD-EKD agreement, had in the Union of 
Utrecht in the final two decades of the twentieth century, and to the 
absence of much debate about the same (or similar) issues in the IFI, 
while this church concentrated mainly on, broadly speaking, issues of 
social justice and stewardship of creation, which are themes that were 
much more marginal in the Old Catholic ecclesiological and theologi- 
cal discourse at the level of the Union of Utrecht at the same time, in 
spite of the fact that they are (occasionally) addressed by informal fora 
such as International Old Catholics’ Congresses. 

In developing their theological principles as they did, the IFI and 
the Union of Utrecht acted in continuity with their respective theo- 
logical traditions. This is to say, the outstanding differences between 
the theological traditions of the Union of Utrecht and the IFI as they 
were identified in this section and as they were noted in the previous 
section on the two churches and their contexts, are part of a longer 
development. In this development, the IFI appears as an “ecclesiologi- 
cal extrovert’ and develops its theology with reference to its identity as 
a national church and the nation in which it exists; and the Union of 
Utrecht appears as an “ecclesiological introvert’ as it develops its theol- 
ogy mainly through interaction and exchange with other churches in 
ecumenical dialogue. These differences are not accidental but part of 
the IFT’s and the Union of Utrecht's theological programs as they were 
developed in the late nineteenth and (very) early twentieth centuries 
and further developed in the course of the twentieth century. Noting 
these differences helps to appreciate the character of the ecclesiological 
self-understandings of the IFI and the Union of Utrecht. 


6.5.3. Ecumenism 


In the period considered in this chapter, the IFI and the Union of 
Utrecht largely continued the ecumenical trajectories that they had 
pursued following the Second World War; that is to say, the Union of 
Utrecht concentrated mainly on (bilateral) doctrinal (‘Faith and Order’) 
ecumenism, while the IFI practiced an often multilateral ecumenism 
that largely focused on joint (social) action. Theological exchange and 
dialogue took place within this context (an example of such cooperation 
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is the so-called Ecumenical Bishops Forum) - this quite in spite of the 
fact that the Anglican theological tradition remained of particularly 
high significance to the IFI and that the IFI has developed further 
bilateral concordats (more than the Union of Utrecht), which, how- 
ever, were not typically accompanied by much theological dialogue. It 
seems as if, in ecumenicis, for the Union of Utrecht a shared faith was 
more relevant than a shared context, while for the IFI a shared context 
and shared action were more relevant than a shared faith.** 


6.5.4. Nationalism 


The question of nationalism concerns only the IFI in the period dis- 
cussed in this chapter. Neither the Union of Utrecht as a whole, nor 
large groups within it, developed a political position to such an extent 
that this shaped the ecclesiological profile of the Union of Utrecht.*” 
In fact, when confronted with the IFI’s (newly found ‘left-wing’) 
nationalism in the 1980s (specifically at the International Old Catholics’ 
Congress of 1986), Old Catholics reacted with considerable caution, if 
not rejection. Within the IFI, a development took place, from a kind of 
nationalism that was to a large extent willing to accept the dictatorial 
regime of Marcos as well as the neo-colonial influence of (especially) 
the USA on the Philippines, to a nationalism that was prone to critique 
its own government (and those who supported it, specifically the USA) 
from an anti-neo-colonial and emancipatory point of view. The most 
striking difference between the IFI and the Union of Utrecht in this 
respect remains the forcefully political attitude of the former and the 
much less forceful stance of the latter, shown by its virtual abstention 
from (European) politics. 


6 Tf the latter holds true then it may be added that the closer ties between the two 
churches in the last two decades of the twentieth century are not a coincidence: the 
structures and dynamics of the globalized world draw the Union of Utrecht and the 
IFI closer to each other, as they now not only share the same faith, but also the same 
context of the ‘global village.’ 

17 Of course, one may point to the more ‘political’ resolutions of some Interna- 
tional Old Catholics’ Congresses, e.g. those of 2002 and 2006, as well as the theme of 
the 2006 congress, but these resolutions have remained incidental as they have not led 
to substantial ecclesiological reflection or concrete ecclesial action. 
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6.5.5. The National and the Local Church 


The IFI and the Union of Utrecht both developed an ecclesiology of 
the local church in the period discussed in this chapter, albeit that the 
IFI’s version is a much more recent development than the Union of 
Utrecht's version, which is, in the way in which it is codified in the 
IBC statute, the result of multiple decades of ecclesiological reflection, 
fuelled by internal discussions, ecumenical exchange, and, possibly, 
a certain unease with an ecclesiology of the national church. Within 
the IFI, the ecclesiology of the local church, which is, unlike the Old 
Catholic variant, not a eucharistic ecclesiology, was only introduced in 
the final years of the twentieth century, in order to provide the theo- 
logical basis for a reinvigoration of the diocese - practically under- 
stood as an ‘intermediate level’ of the national church, located between 
the national church and the parish -, with the aim of enabling to the 
national church to operate more effectively. Therefore, there are signif- 
icant differences regarding the contents and purposes of these respec- 
tive ecclesiologies of the local church. Nevertheless, the agreement in 
ecclesiological outlook that the IFI and the Union of Utrecht reached 
- once again — at the end of the twentieth century (just as it existed to 
a considerable extent at the very beginning of the same century and as 
it could be established in 1965) is of importance. However, unlike the 
Union of Utrecht, in which, in spite of the fact that national structures 
remained in place, the ecclesiological focus has shifted to an ecclesiol- 
ogy of the local church, the IFI, when it introduced its ecclesiology 
of the local church, retained a very strong sense of being a national 
(and nationalistic) church. This is different in Old Catholic ecclesiol- 
ogy; in which the national church appears, it seems, as one of a variety 
of possible ‘supra-local’ levels of the church and not in conjunction 
with a particularly strong nationalistic outlook. This emphasis on the 
nationalism of the national church of the IFI in combination with the 
lack thereof in the Union of Utrecht may also account for peculiarities 
in the IFI’s ecclesiology of the local church (such as the notion that 
the local church is a representation of the national church). The par- 
ticular reasons for which an ecclesiology of the local church proved to 
be attractive (ecumenism or administration) may also explain why, in 
the Old Catholic model, questions of supra-local communion beyond 
the national church and the Union of Utrecht play a role, while this is 
largely absent from the IFI’s ecclesiology of the local church. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND OUTLOOK 


7.1. Introduction 


The above considerations make it possible to draw some general 
conclusions about the development of the ecclesiological self-under- 
standing of the IFI and of the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of 
Utrecht at the level of their communion. 


7.2. The IFI and the Union of Utrecht: Typical Churches? 


At this point, it is helpful to return first to the ideal-typical develop- 
ment of ecclesiological self-understanding with respect to the concepts 
of the national and local church as it was formulated at the beginning 
of this study.' There, it was outlined on the basis of representative 
literature how a development took place from the late nineteenth cen- 
tury until the end of the twentieth century, in which the concept of the 
national church as a basic ecclesial unit vis-a-vis a “universal church’ 
is succeeded by the notion of the local church, which relates to the 
universal church in terms of the latter’s character of a communion of 
communions (of local churches). The middle of the twentieth century 
provides something of a turning point in this respect. In general, both 
the IFI and the Union of Utrecht agree with this ideal-typical develop- 
ment, though not in the same way. 

First, it should be observed that the IFI adopts an ecclesiology of the 
local church much later than the Old Catholic Churches of the Union 
of Utrecht and other churches in Europe and the USA, as the intro- 
duction of this particular ecclesiology in the IFI began at the very end 
of the twentieth century and not in the 1960s as is the case in the Old 
Catholic Churches. Even if the IFI received its ecclesiology of the local 
church largely through input from ecumenical partners, it is not so 


1 See above, 2.1.1. 
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much part of the articulation of its ecclesiological self-understanding 
ad extra as itis a way of organizing itself ad intra. 

Second, it can be concluded that in the IFI, unlike in the Union 
of Utrecht, the primary ecclesiological concept remained that of a 
national church into which an ecclesiology of the local church was 
integrated for predominantly administrative reasons, specifically in 
order to strengthen the national church structurally. This continuing 
predominance of the national church has its roots in the history and 
historical self-understanding of the IFI, but it is striking nevertheless. 

Third, the Old Catholic ecclesiology of the local church, with its 
eucharistic focus, was developed in the interest of both the further 
development of Old Catholic ecclesiological self-understanding (on 
the basis of the reception of the witness of the early church) and in the 
interest of articulating this self-understanding vis-a-vis other churches, 
specifically the Roman Catholic Church, the Orthodox Churches, and 
the Churches of the Anglican Communion. Given this context, the 
question of the relationship between the local church as the founda- 
tional ecclesial unit and supra-local levels including the ‘universal’ 
level of the church has been a consistent theme in Old Catholic eccle- 
siology, just as it was when this ecclesiology was still articulated in 
terms of an ecclesiology of the national church primarily. This concern 
is largely absent from the IFI’s ecclesiology of the local church. Even 
though this may be explained on the basis of the different context 
in which and the different purposes for which the ecclesiology of the 
local church was introduced into the IFI, the difference remains. 

Thus, certainly when concentrating on its function, its sources, and 
its chronology, the Old Catholic development of an ecclesiology of the 
local church was, generally speaking, more ‘typical’ (in terms of agree- 
ment with the ideal typical development of the articulation of eccle- 
siological self-understanding in the period discussed here) than that 
of the IFI.” This initial conclusion can be given more relief by offering 
further concluding observations on subjects that have occurred regu- 
larly in this study (especially ecclesiologies of the national and local 
church and their interrelation as well as theological principles) after 
reflecting on the methodology used in this study. 


? Even if this study was restricted to two churches only, one may well ask to what 
extent the ideal-typical development as formulated here on the basis of representative 
literature is not one that is overly Western in its outlook. 
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7.3. Methodology 


When turning to the methodology that has been used in this study, the 
following general conclusions can be drawn. 

First, it may be concluded that the method of choice has indeed 
produced the results that were hoped for.” Despite some structural 
dissimilarities between the two entities compared in this study, as they 
have been noted from the start, and the amount of data that needed 
to be taken into account, the comparative historical approach with a 
focus on official statements has helped to produce descriptions of the 
development of the ecclesiological self-understanding of the IFI and 
the Union of Utrecht and to compare them in a responsible way. This 
comparison used as a frame of reference the ideal-typical development 
of the articulation of ecclesiological self-understanding with regard to 
ecclesiologies of the national and local church in the period studied 
here, as well as spectrums of ways of understanding the local church 
and nationalism. In doing so, this study has also offered histories of 
the development of the ecclesiological self-understanding of the Union 
of Utrecht and the IFI that encompass the whole time span from their 
emergence to the present. Thus, this study contributes to the broader 
field of church history and to the study of Christian denominations.* 

With respect to this first point, it may also be underlined that it 
has been shown to be possible to trace a developing ecclesiological 
self-understanding by tracing the development of the Convention of 
Utrecht (1889), which eventually gave birth to the Statute of the IBC 
(2000), as well as discussions surrounding these developments. The 
dates of the revisions of the Convention of Utrecht served as help- 
ful guidelines, even if theological developments do not, of course, 
always fall precisely within their boundaries.* Similarly, this study has 
shown that a periodization of the development of the ecclesiological 
self-understanding of the IFI becomes possible, which agrees largely 
with the development of the church’s official doctrinal, canonical and 
liturgical documents. 

Second, one may conclude that the mapping of the history and 
comparison of the Union of Utrecht with the IFI has indeed been 


> See above, 2.2., for the methodological considerations underlying this study. 

* This notwithstanding, it has also become clear that further study is needed in 
many respects (see below 7.10 for a number of examples). 

5 See the caveats formulated above, 2.3. 
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an aid for understanding both churches, especially the history of the 
development of their ecclesiological self-understanding. With this, 
this study has also made a methodological contribution. It has shown 
that so-called comparative ecclesiology - if it is understood within the 
framework of and aligned with the heuristic interests of comparative 
historiography - can indeed make a contribution to the study of (the 
historical development of) the self-understanding of churches. Within 
the mirror that they provide for each other and in the context of the 
frame of reference used in this study, the specific ecclesiological char- 
acteristics of the two churches stand out more clearly because of the 
comparison undertaken in this study. This is helpful historically, as 
it contributes to the recognition of what is characteristic (‘typical’) 
and what is uncommon (‘atypical’) in the development of a church’s 
ecclesiological self-understanding. It is, however, also relevant to ecu- 
menical theology (on a global level), especially for dialogue between 
churches who seek to deepen already existing communion through 
gaining a deeper understanding both of their own identity and of the 
identity of the other. With regard to the self-understanding of the IFI 
and the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht (at the level of 
their communion), the comparison chosen in this study also avoided 
the often popular approach to IFI or Old Catholic identity by outlin- 
ing it against the (negative) foil of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
has the further methodological advantage of studying the IFI and the 
Union of Utrecht in a different light than is often done. 


7.4. Ecclesiologies of the National Church 


Throughout this study, ecclesiologies with a variety of emphases 
have come to the fore. However, one that was of importance from 
the beginning until the end of the period studied is the ecclesiology 
of the national church, as it was used by the Union of Utrecht and 
the IFI in a number of different ways. It appeared in alliance with 
ethnic nationalism in a discriminatory and emancipatory form, in an 
apolitical sense, and in alliance with both left- and right-leaning civic 
nationalisms. This demonstrates the breadth of this concept and shows 
how it developed in different ways in the IFI and the Old Catholic 
Churches in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Currently, the IFI understands itself to be the (national) Church of 
the Philippines and combines this with a very strong notion of solidarity 
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with the people of the Philippines, inspired by an understanding of 
‘national church’ that implies being the advocate of the ‘masses’ leading 
towards an alliance with left-leaning (emancipatory) nationalism and a 
reception of liberation theology in terms of a ‘theology of struggle.’ The 
Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht are also organized on 
a national basis and have referred to themselves as national churches 
throughout their history (and still do so - the Union of Utrecht still 
sees itself also as a communion of national churches). The shared Old 
Catholic ecclesiological self-understanding around and at the found- 
ing of the Union of Utrecht was precisely a shared understanding 
of the importance of an ecclesiology of the national church (and its 
incompatibility with the papal claims expressed in Pastor Aeternus). In 
the course of the history of the two churches, however, the meaning of 
these terms has been subject to change. 

One particular and often decisive aspect of the understanding of 
what it means to be a national church is the attitude of the church 
towards the (secular) politics of the place in which it exists. Social 
activism and in some cases political involvement - if not by means 
of holding offices, then through statements and advocacy - belong to 
the way in which the IFI lives its life as a national church and articu- 
lates its self-understanding; being a church in a particular place and 
involvement in the way this place is governed belong inextricably 
together. For Old Catholicism, especially in the way in which it has 
existed and expressed itself at the level of the Union of Utrecht, the 
same can hardly be said. Even though Old Catholic Churches that 
came into existence in the context of the Kulturkampf typically under- 
stood themselves as ‘apolitical’ catholic churches - thus actively (and 
politically) opposing ‘political’ and ultramontane catholicism - active 
critical political involvement has never been a hallmark of the tradi- 
tion of the Church of Utrecht.* Largely, this is also the case with the 
Polish Old Catholic Churches throughout their history beyond their 
founding period. In line with this, the IBC and the Union of Utrecht 


€ This notwithstanding the following: a. a ‘non-political’ stance is always also politi- 
cal as became especially clear around the question of National Socialism in Europe; 
b. members of Old Catholic Churches were of course politically active, but churches 
themselves and even more so the Union of Utrecht, did not develop as strong a tradi- 
tion of political involvement as the IFI or its leadership. 
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have hardly ever taken political positions formally.” The fact that of the 
few times that Old Catholic bodies acting at the level of the Union of 
Utrecht took a stance on political matters, this happened at least twice 
on the request of the IFI, further illustrates this matter.* Apparently, 
even when the notion of the (autonomous) national church plays a 
pivotal role in two ecclesiological discourses, the way in which the 
relationship between nation and the life of the church is perceived and 
articulated can differ significantly. 

Moving beyond the political aspect of being a national church, it 
may be argued that the notion that a church is national and therefore 
related to a particular nation has received different accentuations in 
the history of the IFI and the Union of Utrecht in another sense as 
well. Comparing the two traditions, one may argue that for the IFI, the 
relationship between the church and the nation in which it exists with 
its people and culture primarily leads to the demand for autonomy in 
order to allow these people with their culture to participate fully in the 
life of the church and in society as such. The IFI has repeatedly articu- 
lated its self-understanding as a representative of the Philippine people 
and (therefore) as its advocate. Leaving Rome or, conversely, being left 
by Rome and thus becoming autonomous was not a central concern 
in the IFI’s earliest years; in fact, numerous attempts were made to 
remain in communion with the Bishop of Rome. Being ‘Rome-free’ 
has never become a central part of the self-understanding of the IFI 
since then either. Instead, the relationship with the nation of the Phil- 
ippines occupies the centre stage. Within Old Catholic tradition, the 


7 Other World Christian Communions, such as the Anglican Communion have 
shown that this would have been possible, however. One would only have to consider 
the statements made (and actions taken) by the four instruments of communion of 
the Anglican communion since their inception: the Archbishop of Canterbury (597), 
the Lambeth Conference (1867), the Anglican Consultative Council (first meeting in 
1971), and the Primates’ Meeting (first meeting in 1979). 

$ A few exceptions to this general rule include: a controversial declaration on the 
situation in the Philippines of the International Old Catholics’ Congress of 1984, a 
statement on (i.e. against) the war in Iraq of the Old Catholics’ Congress of 2002, a 
statement on Christian-Muslim relations by the joint meeting of the IBC with the 
Anglican bishops for the European continent (“Statement of the Anglican-Old Catho- 
lic Bishops’ Conference on False Depictions of Muslims and Christians, November 19, 
2004, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 94 [2004], 144), and the thematic orienta- 
tion of the 2006 International Old Catholics’ Congress in Freiburg i.B., which focused 
on the common witness of Anglicans and Old Catholics in Europe, but also passed 
a resolution on the political situation in the Philippines, see Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 96 (2006), 234-6. 
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notion of (national or local) ecclesial autonomy in direct opposition 
to papal universal jurisdiction, in the earlier phases of Old Catholic 
history often in interplay with the political nationalism of the day, 
seems to have played a role of its own much more than in the history 
of the IFI and its ecclesiology. Certainly, despite the brief period of the 
‘vélkisch’ reinterpretation of the concepts of ecclesial nationalism in 
some Old Catholic Churches in the first half of the twentieth century, 
within Old Catholic mainstream ecclesiology (that is, the ecclesiologi- 
cal vision developed within the Union of Utrecht and largely shared by 
its members) ‘ecclesial nationalism’ understood as a tool for national 
(political and religious) emancipation never achieved the central posi- 
tion it had and still has in IFI ecclesiology. This, of course, may be par- 
tially explained on the basis of the difference in origins, structure, and 
context between the IFI and the Union of Utrecht. Nevertheless, it is 
of some importance to note that the more extreme nationalistic posi- 
tions developed within members of the Union of Utrecht in the 1930s 
and 1940s not only disappeared, but also met with active resistance 
and protest at the level of the Union of Utrecht as they were seen to 
contradict the Old Catholic ecclesiological and theological tradition. 


7.5. The Development of Two Ecclesiologies of the Local Church 


As has become clear in the course of this study, the IFI and the Old 
Catholic Union of Utrecht - corresponding to a general ecclesiological 
tendency in the twentieth century’ - both developed an ecclesiology 
of the local church (qua diocese). Even if the current state of affairs 
shows many similarities, it should be observed that the developments 
leading to the (re)discovery of the local church were not simultaneous 
and had different backgrounds.’ 

As described earlier," the IFI’s (re)discovery of the local church 
qua diocese has its background in a process of restructuring and revi- 
talizing the church from the late 1990s onwards. By ‘upgrading’ the 
importance of the diocese by describing it as the ‘local church’, the 
IFI found a theological basis for strengthening this particular part of 


? See Hoedemaker, ‘Church’ (see above, ch. 2, n. 58), O'Donnell, ‘Church’ (see 
above, ch. 2, n. 4). 

10 See 7.4. and 7.6. 

11 See above, 6.4.8. 
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its ecclesial structure. As outlined above, the underlying rationale for 
this was (and is) to revitalize the church and to make its administra- 
tion more efficient and coherent. In this context, it is fitting that the 
development of an ecclesiology of the local church led to an emphasis 
on bishops and dioceses as administrators and pastors and admin- 
istrative and pastoral units respectively; liturgical and sacramental 
aspects of the local church remain largely untouched. Furthermore, 
and quite in line with it, the local church is in this ecclesiology of 
the local church principally the local embodiment of the IFI.” Thus, 
one may maintain with respect to the role of the local church in TFI 
ecclesiology that the level of the national church has had the upper 
hand in IFI ecclesiology during the past century and continued to do 
so after the IFI’s rediscovery of the local church. The source of theo- 
logical inspiration for this development of an ecclesiology of the local 
church can be relatively clearly identified. The works referred to in TFI 
writings related to the rediscovery of the local church stem from the 
broader ecumenical movement and especially from Anglican authors 
and resources, and within that field primarily from the ECUSA. Some 
(possible, but probably merely linguistic) occurrences or indications of 
an ecclesiology of the local church were also noted in the 1947 Consti- 
tution and Canons and the 1961 IFI-ECUSA concordat based on the 
1931 Old Catholic-Anglican Bonn agreement. However, in as far as 
these tendencies were there at all, the 1977 Constitution and Canons 
re-emphasized the national church again to such an extent as to undo 
any such tendencies.” Therefore, the 2000 ‘rediscovery’ of the local 
church is, as far as only the IFI’s own tradition is taken into account, 
more a “discovery” than a ‘rediscovery.’ 

The Old Catholic (re)discovery of the local church, from the mid- 
1960s onwards, initially through the work of Küppers and Stalder, has 
a different background. Even though the notion of the local church 
was in some ways part of the theological heritage of Old Catholicism, 
it had, at the level of the Union of Utrecht, never been articulated in 
this way before, nor was this heritage drawn upon when it came to 
developing an ecclesiology of the local church in the second half of the 


2 See above, 6.4.6. 

B Nevertheless, it is of importance that in 1977 the interplay between episcopacy 
and synodality was strengthened at the local (= diocesan) level as well within the IFI, 
which, to a certain extent, is a precondition for the rediscovery of the local church in 
2000 and onwards. 
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twentieth century. At least, there is no indication of this in the work of 
those beginning to develop such an ecclesiology, that is, Kúppers and 
Stalder, which was inspired by interaction with especially Orthodox 
theology and theologians as well as by the study of the New Testa- 
ment and the witness of the early church.'* As has been suggested, one 
further possible background for the turn towards a more explicit eccle- 
siology of the local church after the Second World War might be the 
damage done to the notion of the “national church” during the Second 
World War and the decades preceding it due to its ‘völkisch’ interpre- 
tation in parts of the Union of Utrecht. It is certain, in any case, that 
slowly but surely a primary ecclesiological self-understanding as local 
churches replaced that of a primary ecclesiological self-understanding 
as ‘national churches’ in Old Catholic theology as it was developed at 
the level of the Union of Utrecht (even if the national organization 
of the Old Catholic Churches remained in place, as well as the self- 
designation ‘national church”). Along with this, another concept also 
found its way into Old Catholic mainstream theology, namely the 
eucharistic ecclesiology of the local church. It is as such, in other words 
as a eucharistic ecclesiology of the local church, that an ecclesiology of 
the local church appeared from 1969/1970 onwards in representative 
and formal statements of Old Catholic theology. Given the time of 
the incorporation of this ecclesiology into mainstream Old Catholic 
ecclesiology - from the mid-1960s onwards - it is probably best to 
assume that this kind of ecclesiology emerged in Old Catholicism not 
so much as a direct reaction to the Second World War, but rather as 
the outcome of a larger process of renewed (ecumenical) reflection 
on ecclesial identity in the context of the post-war ecclesial and social 
landscape. 

Thus, within Old Catholicism as it is represented by the Union of 
Utrecht, the notion of the local church (qua diocese) did not develop 
as part of a program to reinvigorate national structures or even the 
Union of Utrecht itself. Rather, ecumenical concerns leading to eccle- 
siological ressourcement provided the necessary impetus. In addition, 
there is considerable emphasis on the character of the local church 
as the realization of the church itself through the celebration of 
the Eucharist in Old Catholic ecclesiology. This emphasis is absent 
in the IFI, as already noted, just as the idea of the local church as 


14 See for this and the following, above, 5.1.1. 
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a representation of a supra-local structure, as it appears in the IFI’s 
development of an ecclesiology of the local church, is absent from Old 
Catholic ecclesiological thought. 


7.5.1. Local and Supra-Local Levels of Ecclesial Communion 


Both in the IFI and the Union of Utrecht, the interplay between local 
and supra-local levels of the church has developed throughout the 
period studied here. Some concluding comparative remarks will be 
offered here. 

In the Union of Utrecht, reflection on the relationship between the 
IBC and the member churches seems to have developed along with 
the increasing centrality of the IBC under the influence of its role as 
the (corporate) spokesperson of the Union of Utrecht in ecumenical 
matters, as was documented above.'* The revisions of the 1889 Con- 
vention of Utrecht of 1952 and 1974 show indications of this, but 
reflection on this subject took place most prominently in the period 
leading up to the 2000 Statute of the IBC, not least because of the dif- 
ficulties the IBC was experiencing in realizing this role as “corporate 
spokesperson’ of the Union of Utrecht. The preamble of this statute is 
based on the notion that the Union of Utrecht is a union of churches 
united through their bishops in the meetings of the IBC. In this way, 
the bishops exercise their ministry of episcopacy jointly. When issues 
of common concern arise, any bishop who is a member of the IBC 
guides his church in the discussion of any such concern through syn- 
odal consultation in their own church in exchange and consultation 
with the IBC.'* The development of the Convention of Utrecht shows 
an increased emphasis on such consultation. The importance of this 
local or (supra-local) national consultation illustrates the structure 
and ecclesiological nature of the Union of Utrecht as a communion 
of autonomous (national) churches, whose international synod (the 
IBC, which is a synod of bishops) acts in harmony with the churches 
involved. 

Comparison with the IFI is difficult regarding this issue, precisely 
because the IFI is, and the Union of Utrecht is not, one national 
church. Nevertheless, a general tendency can be discerned that is akin 


15 See above, e.g. 4.2.5., 5.1.7, 6.3.3. 
16 On this, see above, 6.3.13. 
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to the tendency to increase the structures for mutual consultation in 
Union of Utrecht. As was noted, despite the introduction of synodal 
bodies in the IFI under the leadership of Aglipay, the position of the 
Obispo Maximo was very strong, as he held a large amount of jurisdic- 
tion over the entire church. As Obispo Maximo, he was (and is), in a 
way, the entire church’s bishop. This partially changed with the adop- 
tion of a new constitution and canons in 1947, while the process of 
strengthening the synodal structures of the church found a particularly 
strong expression in the 1977 constitution and canons. Many conciliar 
bodies were created through the introduction of these new canonical 
documents, both at local and at national levels, and the composition 
of the General Assembly was altered, thus assuring the participa- 
tion of the whole church in its processes of reflection and decision- 
making more fully, while at the same time the national bureaucracy 
was also strengthened. 

Thus, even if there are large differences between the IFI and the 
Union of Utrecht because of the structural differences between a 
national church and a communion of national churches, the tendency 
to develop more rather than less conciliar structures seems to be a 
shared trait. 

Furthermore, with regard to further levels of ecclesial communion 
in general, to be distinguished from membership of ecumenical bod- 
ies such as councils of churches, of which the IFI and Old Catholic 
Churches of the Union of Utrecht are members, the latter either indi- 
vidually or corporatively, it may be observed that the communion of 
national churches that the Union of Utrecht constitutes is in fact a 
small World Christian Community, and differs in this respect from 
the IFI, which is not part of any overarching ‘confessional’ family. Still, 
neither the Union of Utrecht nor the IFI are part of any overarching 
communions. Participation of Old Catholic and IFI bishops in Lam- 
beth Conferences, for example, does not make the IFI or the Union of 
Utrecht part of the Anglican Communion. 

A further point of comparison between the IFI and the Old Catholic 
Churches of the Union of Utrecht is the fact that both the IFI and the 
Churches of the Union of Utrecht are led by bishops in interaction 
with a synod. In all churches, the synod has a substantial influence on 
the governance of the church (among Old Catholic Churches, differ- 
ences exist in this respect, but these cannot addressed at this point). 
Within the IFI, a process took place in the course of the past century 
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in which the relationship between the Obispo Maximo and the national 
synod was regulated in such a way as to make further the participa- 
tion of all in the government of the church, but also to enable the 
Obispo Maximo to indeed lead the church (namely by strengthen- 
ing the national bureaucracy).'” At the same time, diocesan synodal 
bodies were created and gradually strengthened.'* Similar processes 
were not studied extensively for the national churches that constitute 
the Union of Utrecht, as the comparison with the IFI took place at 
the level of the Union of Utrecht. Nevertheless, three comparative 
remarks can be offered on the basis of elements that have come to 
the fore. First, the fact that both the IFI and the individual Churches 
of the Union of Utrecht established national synods shows that these 
churches share an understanding of church government in which the 
interplay of (personal) episkopé and synodality is of central impor- 
tance.” Second, at the level of the national church, there is structural 
similarity between the IFI and the Old Catholic Churches in that the 
leadership of the church, specifically on a national level, is exercised 
through the interplay between bishops, clergy, and laity.” The Old 
Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht and the IFI have experi- 
enced a similar development in this respect. Third, attention may be 
drawn to the development in the Union of Utrecht that the IBC too 
sought closer connections with the Union’s member churches in the 
course of its history, specifically regarding processes of discernment as 
they take place under the leadership of the bishop in interaction with 
the synod. Even if the ecclesial level is different - a communion of 
national churches as different from one national church - this process 
shows parallels with the attempts of the IFI to increase the participa- 
tory nature of church government and theological discernment. Thus, 
it may be concluded that the IFI and the Old Catholics have developed 
in a very similar way when it comes both to developing an ecclesiology 
that understands the exercise of ecclesial authority as a participatory 


17 See esp. the canonical revisions of 1977, on which see above, 5.2.13. 

18 See esp. also idem. 

Tt may be noted that whereas in the IFI diocesan synods are regulated, in the Old 
Catholic tradition synods are national institutions; this becomes apparent in those 
cases where the national and the local level are not the same (e.g. the Dutch Old 
Catholic Church and the Polish Catholic Church in Poland). 

2 See e.g. the Dutch Old Catholic ‘collegiaal bestuur, the Swiss and German Old 
Catholic ‘Synodalrat,’ or ‘Synodalvertretung’ and the IFI’s ‘Executive Commission.’ 
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process involving both bishops and synods, and to creating the struc- 
tures necessary for such a process. 


7.6. National and Local - From National to Local? 


Given the historical character of this study, it should be asked at this 
point, whether, and if so, how precisely, it is possible to speak of a 
development from an ecclesiology of the national church to one of the 
local church as far as the historical developments of the ecclesiological 
self-understandings of the IFI and the Union of Utrecht are concerned. 
This topic has already been addressed partially when the ‘typical’ char- 
acter of the development of the ecclesiological self-understanding of 
the IFI and the Union of Utrecht was considered (7.2.). 

First, it seems well possible to describe the IFPs ecclesiological 
self-understanding as of 2000 (and it does not seem that anything 
has changed fundamentally since) as an autonomous national church 
understood as a communion of local churches. It adheres to the catho- 
lic faith (as expressed in its confession of faith and articles of religion) 
as it is received through its own tradition, which includes a strong 
emphasis on (left-leaning) nationalism, understood to imply advocacy 
for the poor and a striving for national political and economic sov- 
ereignty, as well as a strong ecumenical outlook. When compared to 
its self-understanding in 1902, the prominence of the notion of the 
local church is certainly a new development. At the same time, as was 
demonstrated, the concept of the local church, as it is used by the IFI, 
remains very closely tied to a self-understanding as a national church 
led by an Obispo Maximo and it stands also in the service of building 
up this national church. It is therefore only possible to speak of the 
development from an ecclesiology of the national church to an eccle- 
siology of the local church in the IFI in a qualified way. 

Also, regarding the Union of Utrecht, some qualifications need to 
be made as far as a complete shift from an ecclesiology of the national 
church to one of a local church is concerned. The main qualification 
is that the notion of the national church still plays a role in prac- 
tice (all Churches of the Union of Utrecht are organized as national 
churches) and theory (they can and do still refer to themselves as 
national churches). With this caveat, however, it is still justified to say 
that the shared ecclesiological self-understanding of the Old Catholic 
Churches of the Union of Utrecht (as expressed at the level of the 
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Union of Utrecht) moved from a primary self-understanding as 
national churches to a primary self-understanding as local churches 
(even if the national organization and nomenclature remain in place). 
Within this ecclesiological framework, national churches have a place 
as a particular form of supra-local communions that local churches 
could (and even should) be part of, rather than the focus of the ecclesi- 
ological identity of Old Catholic Churches. As (national communions 
of) local churches, the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht 
constitute an international communion (of communions). Even if this 
international communion does influence the theology of its members 
to a considerable extent, in Old Catholic ecclesiology, the Union of 
Utrecht as a supra-local (and supra-national) body plays a less signifi- 
cant role in the local churches that are part of it than is the case with 
the IFI as a national church vis-a-vis the dioceses that are part of it, as 
may be expected in view of the difference in structure between the IFI 
and the Union of Utrecht. 

Thus, only with some qualifications - more in the case of the IFI 
and less in the case of the Union of Utrecht - is it possible to uphold 
a thesis of a general development from an ecclesiology of the national 
church to one of the local church. In fact, it would be better to speak 
of shifts in primary ecclesiological self-understanding, as in both cases, 
the national church remains an ecclesiological factor of importance. 


7.7. Theological Principles, Ecumenism, and Ecclesiological 
Self-Understanding 


As was argued before, the theological principles used by a church say 
much about a church’s ecclesiological self-understanding. This, in turn, 
is reflected by the kind of ecumenical relationships that a church pur- 
sues. Therefore, here some concluding reflections on the theological 
principles as they operated in the IFI and the Union of Utrecht, and 
the ecumenical relationships in which they resulted during the period 
studied in this thesis, will be made. 

First, as was demonstrated throughout this study, Old Catholic 
(mainstream) ecclesiology was characteristically developed in ecu- 
menical dialogue, specifically in the doctrinal, ‘Faith and Order,’ kind 
of dialogue. This seems not to be a coincidence, but rather a conse- 
quence of Old Catholic commitment to ecumenism on the basis of the 
faith of the early church, both in the Union of Utrecht as such, the 
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Old Catholic ecumenical “inner circle” (with Orthodox and Anglicans) 
and in the broader ecumenical movement. This was demonstrated for 
all phases of the history of the IBC and the Union of Utrecht: from 
the 1889 Declaration of Utrecht to the 1996 Old Catholic-Orthodox 
consultation on the ordination of women, and beyond. In terms of 
ecclesiology, the Old Catholic position was articulated most clearly in 
dialogue with the Orthodox, building on earlier articulations of Old 
Catholic ecclesiological self-understanding in an ecumenical context, 
and, though less extensively, in the 2000 IBC Statute. At the same time, 
the Old Catholic theological principle of the appeal to the early church 
has also gone through significant developments in the course of the 
past century. These developments included the appeal to the primitive 
church as a theological principle for opposition to Pastor Aeternus, 
for ecclesial renewal, and for ecumenical involvement, as well as the 
use of the early church as a source of inspiration for reconsidering the 
relationship between Scripture and Tradition, leading to the develop- 
ment of a dynamic and hermeneutical understanding of and approach 
to Tradition and Scripture that was of importance during, for example, 
the debate about the ordination of women. 

When turning to the IFI, it may be concluded that in the first years 
of its existence, the IFI was very conscious of its independence as 
the national church of the Philippines, which was seen as more than 
(just) autonomy in the context of communion with other churches; 
this independence served as a theological principle during most of 
the first four decades of the IFI’s existence after its proclamation. The 
decision to have the first IFI bishops consecrated by IFI priests, while 
explicitly rejecting foreign assistance, is an eloquent witness to this.” 
The same can be said of the ecumenical rapprochement as it took place 
between the IFI and liberal Christian and Unitarian groups during the 
time of Aglipay’s leadership of the IFI. These groups, representing “lib- 
eral Christianity,’ agreed in their theology (and often in their political 
views) best with the independent theological course of the IFI. These 
contacts, as well as the breaking down of all other ecumenical relation- 
ships, confirmed the IFI’s leadership, Aglipay and De los Reyes Sr., 
in their theological direction.” In this context, it should, as always, 


21 See above, 3.5.3. 
2 It is incorrect to suggest, as IBC, ‘Communique’ (1993; see above, ch. 6, n. 136), 
248, seems to do, that Unitarians somehow led the IFI astray; rather, the IFI under 
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also be maintained that the course the IFI’s leadership during its first 
four decades was probably an undertaking with little connection with 
the broader church. 

Around the Second World War, the attitude of the IFI towards 
ecumenism changed dramatically, as its shift in theological principles 
and its return to ‘mainstream Christianity’ make an involvement in 
ecumenical relations with ‘mainstream’ Churches possible at all levels, 
from the local to the global, marking the end of a relatively isolated 
existence of the IFI (despite its Unitarian and liberal Christian partners 
in this period). This materialized in a series of bilateral agreements of 
full communion, beginning with the 1961 agreement of full commu- 
nion with the ECUSA, received by the other Churches of the Anglican 
Communion, which was to have a lasting impact on the IFI, as well as 
in agreements of cooperation without full communion. These devel- 
opments began during the ministries of Obispos Maximos Fonacier, 
Bayaca, and above all De los Reyes Jr., continued under their succes- 
sors, resulting further in the 1965 full communion agreement with the 
Old Catholics and the 1995 agreement of full communion with the 
Church of Sweden. In the final decades of the twentieth century, the IFI 
also received a liberation theological framework through its multilateral 
ecumenical contacts, especially the WCC, the NCCP, and the Chris- 
tian Conference of Asia, which was added to its (newly rediscovered) 
‘mainstream Christian’ theology, the combination of which facilitated 
the re-appropriation of the IFI’s emancipatory nationalistic heritage in 
terms of a theology of struggle. In this context, and in agreement with 
it, many of the IFI’s ecumenical relationships developed in the con- 
text of practical cooperation, and only a few through more extensive 
theological dialogue, which stands in contrast to typical Old Catholic 
ecumenism.” 

Even if it engaged in little sustained theological dialogue, the IFI 
nevertheless developed its ecclesiology in exchange with (poten- 
tial) ecumenical partners. In the earliest years of its existence these 
included the Roman Catholic Church, even if the outcome of these 
contacts was disappointing for many, the ECUSA, the Old Catholic 


both Aglipay and Unitarians represented liberal Christianity and they were therefore 
obvious partners. 

* An exception is the three-year consultation on catholicity and globalization that 
was undertaken at the initiative of the IBC between 2006 and 2008. 
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Churches of the Union of Utrecht, and various protestant churches 
and organizations in the Philippines. In these years, the IFI developed 
an ongoing partnership only with American Unitarians, especially the 
Unitarian Association. Subsequently, the IFI’s change in orientation 
upon Aglipay’s death also involved a change in ecumenical partners. 
For most of the fourth phase of the IFI’s development, the ECUSA was 
the IFI’s ecumenical partner of choice, which has found its reflection 
in many, if not all, aspects of IFI doctrine, canon law, and liturgy. 
During a next phase of the development of the IFI’s ecclesiologi- 
cal self-understanding, the IFI received more ‘liberation theological’ 
input through multi-lateral ecumenical bodies (and partially through 
education at St. Andrew’s Theological Seminary, but only after it had 
adapted its curriculum). The strong influence of Anglicanism, espe- 
cially as represented by the ECUSA, remained, however, and is also 
visible in such developments as the (re)discovery of an ecclesiology of 
the local church in recent years. 

As illustrated above, Old Catholic ecclesiological self-understanding 
included a strong commitment to ecumenism from its inception, even 
before the ecumenical movement as such began.” In fact, the IBC and 
the Union of Utrecht themselves were the result of an ecumenical 
endeavor. This Old Catholic ecumenical commitment has not changed 
in the course of the history of the Old Catholic communion. Thus, a 
plausible case can be made that most, if not all, articulations of Old 
Catholic theology by representative bodies have been made in dialogue 
with ecumenical partners, especially Orthodox, Anglicans and (lately) 
Roman Catholics, as well as with ‘Faith and Order.” Particularly 
compared to the IFI, the Old Catholic commitment to ecumenism is 
characterized by a very strong emphasis on doctrinal discernment and 
rapprochement. This has been documented throughout this study. It 
seems, in fact, that this kind of ecumenical involvement was more sig- 
nificant for the development of Old Catholic theology than the recep- 
tion of ecumenical concerns about ‘Life and Work.’ In this respect, the 
IFI and Old Catholic emphases and interests are each other’s (typo- 


*4 See above, 3.2.1. 

3 Dialogue with protestant Churches, especially in the context of the (German) 
EKD-AKD agreement, has provided much input for internal Old Catholic theological 
reflection, on an international level; the dialogue between the Union of Utrecht and 
the Church of Sweden has not produced any tangible results yet. 
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logical) counterparts. Nevertheless, both churches owe a large debt to 
their ecumenical engagement for the development of their theologies 
and ecclesiologies, albeit in different ways and directions. 

As far as the comparison of the ecumenical relations of the IFI and 
the Union of Utrecht are concerned, however, one may go one step 
further here. As was documented, the IFI’s current theology is not 
only indebted to its own tradition, but also to the Anglican tradition, 
especially as it is represented by the ECUSA. This could be shown both 
for the 1947 declaration of faith as well as for the recent (re)discovery 
of the local church. At the same time, the IFI has entertained some 
friendly relationships with (oriental) Orthodox Churches, for example 
through participation in the Anglican “Wider Episcopal Fellowship’ 
from 1964 onwards,” but these relationships do not seem to have 
played a role of importance in the development of the IFI’s theology 
and ecclesiology, instead remaining marginal in character. With the 
Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht, the situation seems 
to be different. The dialogue with the Orthodox Churches has contrib- 
uted at least as much as, if not more than, exchange with Anglicans to 
the development of the ecclesiological self-understanding of the Old 
Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht in the twentieth century. 
The development of both churches’ ecclesiological self-understanding, 
however, has been profoundly shaped by ecumenical relationships, 
which makes the history of both churches bear witness to the signifi- 
cance of the ecumenical movement in the twentieth century. 

At the same time, it may be maintained that the development of the 
IFI’s and the Union of Utrecht’s ecumenical relationships show how 
ecclesiological and theological principles can interact differently. First, 
the divergent development of the IFI and the Union of Utrecht in the 
first four decades of the twentieth century shows the different applica- 
tion and interpretation of the concept of the national church (even 
apart from internal Old Catholic discussion about this concept). The 
IFI’s interpretation of the autonomy of the national church as (abso- 
lute) independence - even if it left room for relationships with liberal 


°° See Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 54 (1964), 121-2. It seems likely that this 
was the place where Old Catholics and Aglipayans met again, or rather, for the first 
time personally, even if correspondence had taken place between 1903 and 1912 and 
since 1947. Correspondence documenting this will be published in a separate study. 
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Christian and Unitarian groups in later years - led to ecclesial isola- 
tionism, while the Old Catholic interpretation of the same concept 
led to ecumenical rapprochement among Old Catholic Churches and 
with Anglican and Orthodox Churches. The IFI’s independent theo- 
logical course in these years and the Union of Utrecht’s development 
of an ecumenically oriented theology and ecclesiology on the basis of 
the faith of the undivided church also bear witness to these divergent 
understandings of what being a (catholic) national church means. Also 
after the Second World War and especially after the IFI’s formal adop- 
tion of a new theological and ecclesiological framework, including a 
return to the faith of the early church, different accentuations of the 
self-understanding of both churches and their theological develop- 
ment can be observed and, at least partially, be explained by pointing 
to the different understandings of the concept of the national church 
- and subsequently of the local church - in the two churches consid- 
ered here. Especially since the IFI’s reception of liberation theological 
impulses and its development of a ‘theology of struggle,’ in a time 
in which the Union of Utrecht concentrated a considerable amount 
of its resources on theological dialogue with Anglicans and especially 
with the Orthodox as well as on a prolonged process of reflection on 
the ordination of women to the apostolic ministry and on the eccle- 
siological character of the Union of Utrecht as such, this has become 
clear. The IFI’s interpretation of being a ‘national church’ in terms of 
being a church of and for the people - thus rereceiving part of the 
ecclesiological heritage of Aglipay - as implying an emphasis on social 
ministry and advocacy has been a principle in the further articulation 
of its identity, theology, and mission. The IFI’s interpretation of the 
Bible and of tradition is governed by this theological and ecclesiologi- 
cal paradigm. The appearance of an ecclesiology of the local church 
in the service of the ministry of a national church understood in this 
way in the IFI is, in retrospect, fitting. Within the Old Catholic eccle- 
siological discourse, in which the notion of the national church moved 
more and more to the background and was understood as a particular 
way of organizing local churches geographically, not so much reflec- 
tion on the ecclesiological character of the national church, but rather 
attempts at ecumenical rapprochement on the basis of the faith of the 
early church, have governed theological and ecclesiological reflection, 
leading, in turn, to reflection on ecclesiological principles as such. As 
was demonstrated, this resulted in a eucharistic ecclesiology of the 
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local church. Both churches, therefore, have adherence to the faith and 
order of the early church and ecclesiologies of the national and local 
church in common, but the way in which they interact and mutually 
interpret each other is, in the end, governed by different (though not 
necessarily incompatible) theological and ecclesiological principles. 


7.7.1. The Relationship with the Roman Catholic Church 


Given the importance of the Roman Catholic Church for the history 
of both the IFI and the Union of Utrecht, it is justified to reflect here 
on the relationship of these two churches with the Roman Catholic 
Church under a separate heading. 

First, it has become clear in this study that the IFI and the Old 
Catholics had a significantly different relationship with the Roman 
Catholic Church from the start. Most importantly, the protest against 
the First Vatican Council does not play a significant role in IFI self- 
understanding. Conversely, emancipatory nationalistic (and ethnic) 
concerns similar to those of the IFI were not a central part of the Old 
Catholic program in the late nineteenth century - certainly not at the 
level of the IBC - even though they would play a role of significance in 
the Polish National Catholic tradition and ethnic concerns also played 
a role in parts of German Old Catholicism in the 1930s and 1940s. A 
concern for religious life that suited the culture of a particular country, 
however, was certainly a matter of importance in early Old Catholi- 
cism. Vis-a-vis the Roman Catholic Church, the Old Catholics and 
the IFI both defended the rights of the national church, especially in 
matters of church policy. 

Second, the following similarity between the IFI and the Union 
of Utrecht should also be noted. After the inception of the Union 
of Utrecht (1889) on the one hand and the proclamation of the IFI 
(1902) on the other, until the Second Vatican Council, the relation- 
ship between these Roman and the non-Roman Catholic Churches 
was often characterized by a strongly anti-Roman position on the part 
of the latter and an equally hostile attitude on the part of the former. 
Old Catholics mainly expressed this position in terms of ecclesiology 
(including church-state relationships); for the IFI it was - at least 
during Aglipay’s service as Obispo Maximo - apart from the eccle- 
siological question of the national church, also manifested in terms 
of fundamental theology, given that Aglipay’s and De los Reyes Sr.’s 
promotion of a program of theological renewal and their ‘crusade’ 
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against perceived religious obscurantism was certainly also aimed at 
contemporary Roman Catholicism. With regard to both communions, 
however, the attitude towards the Roman Catholic Church changed 
significantly during and after Vatican II, leading primarily to dialogue 
in the case of the Old Catholics and practical cooperation in the case 
of the IFI. 

As far as the IFP's relationship with the Roman Catholic Church is 
concerned, it must be noted that no formal dialogue with the Roman 
Catholic Church has taken place (in spite of an abortive attempt in the 
mid-1970s). However, there seems to be practical cooperation, espe- 
cially when a common voice is needed to combat social injustice (for 
instance, the Ecumenical Bishops’ Forum). Such (formal) cooperation 
has hardly gained a high profile among the Old Catholic Churches of 
the Union of Utrecht; if it took place at all, it was typically restricted 
to the local/national level. Turning to the relationship of the Union of 
Utrecht with the Roman Catholic Church, one may notice that mutual 
recognition of sacraments is in place, and a significant amount of doc- 
trinally oriented dialogue has been and is being conducted. A strategy 
of cooperation, however, for example on social matters, seems to have 
been less of a priority in the contacts of the Union of Utrecht with the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Apart from this, there is also one more observation that can be 
made. In general, the attitude of the IFI towards the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the limited importance of the protest against the doctri- 
nal renewal of the First Vatican Council with respect to the founding 
of the IFI, also leads to a self-understanding that is much less bound 
to the opposition to the Roman Catholic Church than Old Catholic 
identity is. If the IFI protested against the Roman Catholic Church, 
this was because of its close association with colonial rule and racist 
practice in clerical appointments. This, however, was not understood 
to be a protest against the Roman Catholic Church as such - initially 
at least, the (meanwhile infallible) Pope was seen as largely innocent - 
but it is much more a protest against the colonial rule, both in the reli- 
gious and the secular spheres, at large. Later, Aglipay’s denouncement 
of obscurantist religion is aimed at Protestants at least as much as it is 
aimed at Roman Catholics, and does not focus specifically on Pastor 
Aeternus either. In its origins, therefore, the IFI is closer to groups like 
the PNCC and, to a certain extent, the Dutch Old Catholic Church, 
than it is to the Old Catholic movement in German-speaking Europe 
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of the late nineteenth century. In fact, it seems that for the IFI the prac- 
tical exercise of universal jurisdiction - without explicitly mentioning 
it - was a much more prominent issue than papal infallibility, even if 
neither was addressed as such. As noted, currently, practical coopera- 
tion with the Roman Catholic Church receives more attention from 
the IFI than doctrinally oriented ecumenical dialogue; the reverse 
seems to be the case in Old Catholic-Roman Catholic dialogue on the 
level of the Union of Utrecht. 


7.8. Two Further Points of Comparison: Ecclesial Orders and Liturgy 


7.8.1. Ecclesial Orders 


As noted above, within the Old Catholic communion much theological 
reflection in the second half of the twentieth century centered around 
the question of the renewal of ecclesial orders, revolving especially 
(but not only) around the question of the ordination of women to 
the apostolic ministry.” The IFI also made decisions about the admis- 
sion of women to the diaconate, the priesthood and the episcopate, 
but the discussion surrounding this topic was much less far-ranging 
than in the Old Catholic communion.” No new ordination rites were 
introduced into the IFI either since 1961. Rather, if one wishes to trace 
the developing understanding of ecclesial orders in the IFI, the place 
to look consists of the developing constitution and canons of the IFI, 
in which the functions of the clergy are described. Therefore, it may 
be suggested that in the IFI the function and duties of clergypersons 
within the church has received more attention than the theology of 
(the ordained) ministry. In Old Catholicism, at least at the level of 
the Union of Utrecht, practically the opposite is the case. However, 
some caution is necessary here, as the different ecclesiological char- 
acters of the IFI (as one national church) and the Union of Utrecht 


” See above, 6.3. 

2% See above, 6.4.4. The question of the ordination of women to the episcopate, 
for example, was discussed in two meetings of the Supreme Council of Bishops and 
passed twice with a very small minority. A theological statement on the ordination 
of women as such was not authored by the Supreme Council of Bishops; rather, they 
commissioned a group of women clergy to write such a statement. Kind informa- 
tion from the Rev. Deacon Margarete Temneus (Church of Sweden), Urdaneta City 
(July 17, 2006). 
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(as a communion of national churches) lead to the situation that in 
the Old Catholic communion clerical duties are described at the level 
of the national church (or diocese), given the canonical autonomy 
of the national church in these matters, and not at the level of the 
Union of Utrecht, even if the common ordination rites contain impor- 
tant descriptions of the duties of the newly ordained. In view of this, 
however, the development of a common theology of holy orders, as 
expressed by the common ordination rites, in the Union of Utrecht 
stands out even more as an example of communion-wide theological 
discernment. 

Here, another observation can also be made. As noted earlier, one 
of the effects of the rethinking of ecclesial orders in the Old Catholic 
communion has been the rediscovery of the diaconate.” In TFI docu- 
ments, this does not seem to play a very important role. However, 
what is very clear in the theological self-understanding of the IFI is 
the role of the church as a servant and advocate of the people (of 
the Philippines). An analogous self-understanding is less present in 
official articulations of Old Catholic theology - for example, it is not 
explicitly stated in the ecclesiological preamble to the 2000 Statute of 
the IBC. 


7.8.2. Liturgy and Ecclesial Unity 


Conclusions on the topic of liturgy and ecclesial unity can be brief. 
The IFI, as one national church, has one official liturgy, albeit one that 
has been translated from English into various languages spoken in the 
Philippines - at least ideally speaking.” This liturgy has gone through 
three phases: the phase in which the Roman Rite was still used (ofh- 
cially probably until the introduction of the Oficio Divino in 1906), 
the time of the rites designed by Aglipay/De los Reyes Sr. (the Oficio 
Divino and its 1929 replacement), which were discussed above, and 
then, having used the 1928 BCP of the ECUSA since 1947, in 1961, 
the liturgy designed and implemented after the return to ‘mainstream 
Christianity,’ which is still the currently valid liturgy of the IFI. 

The Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht have a liturgi- 
cal tradition that is unified to a much lesser extent; this is well in line 


% See above, e.g. 6.3.3. 
3 See above, e.g. 7.4. 
*! See above, 5.2.4. 
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with their ecclesiological character as a communion of autonomous 
national churches. There is, however, a common liturgical tradition 
in the sense that all Old Catholic Churches are heirs to the tradition 
of the Roman rite, even if this heritage has not always been developed 
in a common way. There are two rites, however, that are common to 
all Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht. The Old Catholic 
Theologians’ Conference in 1979 passed a resolution on the structure - 
and with that, the theology - of the eucharistic prayer, which eventu- 
ally resulted in a eucharistic prayer that is common to all Churches of 
the Union of Utrecht.” The other liturgy that is common to all Old 
Catholic Churches is the liturgy for the ordination of deacons, priests 
and bishops, as has been discussed more fully above.” 

As indicated, the differences in the extent of the liturgical common- 
alities among the member churches of the two communions consid- 
ered here do reflect a difference in ecclesiological self-understanding 
in as far as they reflect the differences in structure of the two commu- 
nions.** While the IFI has one official liturgy, one can only detect some 
desire in the Old Catholic communion for liturgical standardization 
in the existence of an international liturgical commission and some 
shared liturgies. 

At this point, a particular agreement between the Old Catholic 
Churches of the Union of Utrecht and the IFI should also be noted, 
namely that their emphasis on an ecclesiology of the national church 
in the first decades of their existence - and subsequently on the local 
church - led to an interest in liturgical inculturation. This probably 
became clearest in the liturgical renewal that took place in these two 
churches - decades before the liturgical renewal in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, which would take place along very similar lines. Espe- 
cially the (intended) use of the vernacular - the early liturgy of the 
IFI was intended to be translated into the various languages of the 
archipelago and, within decades after the establishment of the Union of 
Utrecht, its members used a vernacular liturgy - is an identity marker 
in this respect. The rationale for this change was articulated at the 1892 


% See for this prayer Bischof und Synodalrat der Christkatholischen Kirche der 
Schweiz (eds.), Gebet- und Gesangbuch der Christkatholischen Kirche der Schweiz 1 
(Basel: Christkatholischer Schriftenverlag, 2004), 143-5 (= no. 112). 

33 See above, 6.3.5. 

34 Hence, the Dutch and Polish Old Catholic Churches (both in the USA and Canada 
and in Poland) have common liturgies for all their dioceses. 
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International Old Catholics’ Congress for Old Catholics* and in the 
IFP's 1903 Doctrine and Constitutional Rules for the IFI. At large, both 
churches have remained faithful to this principle throughout their his- 
tory, although there is some tendency among Old Catholics to coor- 
dinate rites between the various churches, and the current IFI liturgy 
is markedly less nationalistic than its early liturgy (the Oficio Divino). 
In this respect, the IFI’s liturgical renewal has not kept up with its 
ecclesial renewal and its current ecclesiological position.” 


7.9. Unity in Diversity 


The comparison of the IFI and the Union of Utrecht has not only 
brought to light similarities, but also many differences, some of them 
striking. At the same time, the IFI and the Union of Utrecht have been 
in communion with each other since 1965 on the basis of a doctrinal 
agreement that is still in place. The results of the comparison under- 
taken in this study, demonstrating similarities and especially also 
differences with respect to the origins and the articulations of their 
identities, thus represent a historical example of intercultural under- 
standing, given that full communion came about. The differences 
between the churches also show how far unity in diversity can go. 


7.9.1. Exchange and Complementarity? 


By tracing the relationship between the Old Catholic Churches of 
the Union of Utrecht and the IFI, some conclusions can be drawn 
regarding the impact of these churches on one another. In general, the 
impact of the IFI on the Old Catholic Union of Utrecht has been larger 
than vice versa. There are a number of reasons for this. 

The first reason is probably simply size. The Old Catholic Churches 
of the Union of Utrecht are, as a whole, not even a tenth of the size 
of the IFI - even in the 1950s and 1960s, when the Union of Utrecht 
was at its peak in terms of membership, the ratio has not been more 
than 1:5. It is therefore not surprising that when two churches are so 
different in size, the relationship has a much stronger impact on the 


* Even ifthe introduction ofa vernacular liturgy for the Eucharist in the Old Catholic 
Church of the Netherlands would have to wait until 1910. 
36 So also Vergara, Dynamics (see above, ch. 3, n. 199), pp. 157-8. 
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smaller partner than on the larger. Size simply matters.” In addition, 
the means of spreading information in the Old Catholic context are so 
much more developed than in the IFI context (for example, the church 
does not have any official publication at the moment) that Old Catho- 
lics will generally be much more aware of the ecumenical relationships 
their church has. 

In terms of ecclesiological self-understanding, however, there is also 
another factor that might play a role: for Old Catholics, the IFI is a clearly 
identifiable partner in the Southern hemisphere, which might supple- 
ment the rather “Northern” character of the Union of Utrecht (that is, 
all member churches are located in the “global North”). The Union of 
Utrecht has few living relationships with churches in the “global South” 
that go as far as the one with the IFI. Conversely, the IFI has a number 
of living relationships with partners in the North (for example the full 
communion partners the Church of Sweden, the Church of England, 
the Church of Canada and the ECUSA). In this way, the IFI is again 
more significant for Old Catholic ecclesiological sel+ understanding 
than vice versa. In addition to this, commitment to ecumenism (and 
not commitment to social justice or nationalism) is so much part of 
Old Catholic identity, that a living ecumenical relationship, such as 
with the IFI, will virtually always affect Old Catholic self-understanding 
considerably. 

A further observation is that the current dialogue between the Union 
of Utrecht and the Church of Sweden was partially suggested by the 
recognition that a situation in which the IFI and the Churches of 
the Anglican Communion, the IFI and the Church of Sweden, and 
the Church of Sweden and some Anglican Churches, and the Old 
Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht are in communion with 
both the Churches of the Anglican Communion and the IFI calls for 
an attempt to establish full communion between the Old Catholics 
and the Church of Sweden. Thus, ecumenical relationships of the IFI 
invited the Union of Utrecht to consider further possible partners. It 


” One might wish to argue that this would mean that the Old Catholic Churches 
are therefore always more influenced than that they exert influence; see however 
the transfer of liturgical material of the Dutch Old Catholic Church to the (much 
larger) Protestant Church of the Netherlands, as discussed by Hans Uytenbogaardt, 
‘Eredienst in de Samen op Weg-kerken,’ in Liturgievernieuwing in de Oud-Katholieke 
Kerk, ed. Koenraad Ouwens and Adrie Paasen [Publicatieserie Stichting Oud-Katho- 
liek Seminarie 34] (Amersfoort: Centraal Oud-Katholiek Boekhuis, 1999), 53-62. 
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is hard to show that the reverse also took place. In this context, the 
process of internal reflection on how the IBC should communicate 
with the Churches of the Union of Utrecht, provoked by the 1965 
agreements of full communion (with, amongst others, the IFI), should 
also be noted.* Above, it was already noted that some of the rare state- 
ments on political issues by international Old Catholic bodies were 
provoked by the IFI as well.” 

Finally, it may be maintained that considering its current declaration 
of faith and articles of religion, its liturgical life, as well as its newly 
developed ecclesiology of the local church, it can be argued from a 
formal point of view that the IFI is ecclesially and to some extent also 
theologically one of the closest, if not the closest ecumenical partner 
of the Old Catholics. The IFI is theologically closer than (many) Angli- 
cans as it is, as a whole, a more clearly catholic church, at least from 
the perspective of a confessional typology.” Ecclesially, but probably 
not theologically (the faith of the early church plays a different role 
for the IFI than it does for the Orthodox and Old Catholic Churches), 
it is also closer than the Orthodox Churches, because, on the basis 
of a shared faith, the IFI and the Churches of the Union of Utrecht 
are in full communion, while this is not the case with the Orthodox 
Churches; also, the IFI and the Old Catholics take compatible stances 
on a number of contemporary questions. 


7.9.2. One Reason for All Differences? 


Returning to the observations made above on the way in which the 
development of the IFI’s and the Union of Utrecht’s articulations of 
their ecclesiological self-understandings with respect to the national 
and local church relates to the ideal-typical development as used in 
this study, it was argued that the Union of Utrecht remains much 
closer to this ideal-typical development than the IFI. Further differ- 
ences, for example with regard to theological principles, were also 
noted. Because of these differences and in spite of many similarities 
and agreements, the question about the root of these differences must 


38 See above, 5.1.4. 
% See above, 7.4. 
% See for such a typology: Visser ‘t Hooft, Catholicisme (see above, ch. 2, n. 32). 
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be addressed as well. The answer to that question that can be given 
on the basis of the research presented in this study can be very brief 
and is closely related to the self-understanding of the two churches 
involved: the differences between the Union of Utrecht and its eccle- 
siological tradition and the IFI and its ecclesiological tradition can be 
explained on the basis of their pursuit of their original programs. For 
the Union of Utrecht this original program was ecclesial renewal and 
rapprochement on the basis of the faith of the early church; for the 
IFI, this original program was the religious and political emancipation 
of the Philippines; the IFI saw this program as part of its vocation as 
the national church of the Philippines. The IFPs continuous focus on 
nationalism as well as its ecumenical and theological orientation can 
all be traced to this original concern, it seems. The same seems to be 
true for the Old Catholic theological orientation and concerns. The 
way in which the ecclesiology of the local church entered into the the- 
ology of these two churches may well illustrate this matter further. 


7.10. Outlook 


Finally, it is possible to point to further areas of enquiry that might 
further develop and nuance the findings of this study. Specifically, 
one could imagine comparisons of constituent parts of the Union of 
Utrecht with the IFI, for example a comparison of one member church 
of the Union of Utrecht with the IFI; alternatively, an in-depth com- 
parison could be conducted about Obispo Maximo Aglipay and Prime 
Bishop Hodur as two church leaders who seem to have shared a com- 
mon agenda, and, to some extent, as charismatic leaders, a common 
personality. Furthermore, and this might be a necessary addition to 
the work done in this study, one could compare the development of 
various ‘sectors’ of the church - as they are called in the terminol- 
ogy of the IFI - that do not represent the church as a whole, namely 
youth, lay women and men, and national organizations of priests - 
or, for that matter, minority groups such as women priests and the 
GLBT community. This might shed further light on the question as to 
what extent the views expounded by a church’s leadership were in fact 
shared by the church as a whole. Aglipay’s theological renewal and Ga’s 
nationalism, as well as the IBC’s rejection of the ordination of women 
and the Old Catholic-Orthodox dialogue might all be interesting 
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cases in this respect. Yet another area of further study would be the 
discourse and practice of liturgical development in both the Union of 
Utrecht and the IFI - both churches developed their own (vernacular) 
traditions, expressing much of their identity and concerns in the way 
they worshipped. All of this, however, cannot be accomplished on 
these pages, given the particular interest and focus of this study, but 
should be noted here by way of outlook and in the interest of further 
research. 
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